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Art.  I. — ^**  Teatro  Critico,  y  Cartas  Eruditas.^^    Escritos  por  D.  Fr. 
Gerdnimo  Feyjod. 

The  history  of  Spanish  literature,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the 
general  literature  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  that 
anomalous  country  since  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  must  always 
afford  subjects  for  profound  meditation  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  real  history  of  mankind  is  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere 
than  in  the  records  of  the  battles,  crimes,  and  intrigues,  which 
form  the  staple  of  ordinary  annals.  At  several  periods,  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  the  Spanish  race  has  secured  for 
itself  the  leadership  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  humanity. 
LIvy  and  Seneca,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  the  Sevillian  Moor 
Geber,  Avicenna,  Raymondo  Lullio,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  Cer- 
vantes, Calderon,  Gacilaso  and  Lopez  de  la  Vega,  Mendoza, 
Montemayor,  Gongora,  Qucvedo,  Mariana,  De  Solis,  and  many 
other  eminent  writers,  have  left  their  "  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time,*'  and  in  their  generation,  too,  modified  the  tone  and 
expression  of  men's  minds  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The 
Spanish  theatre,  poetry,  and  novels,  were  "  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form  "  in  the  days  of  Ronsard  and  of  our  own 
Shakspere ;  nor  had  their  influence  expired  even  in  the  early 
years  of  Louis  XIV.  or  of  Charles  II.,  when  St.  Evremond,  Do 
Balzac,  Comeille,  and  Dryden,  frequently  studied  and  imitated 
them.  No  doubt  the  taste  of  many  of  these  productions  was 
very  questionable,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Europe  has  in 
this  respect  changed  "  the  gods  of  its  idolatry ;"  but  it  argues 
considerable  merit  in  any  exhibition  of  intellect  when  it  is  able 
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to  difPiise  itself  over  the  majority  of  the  thinking  portion  of 
Humanity ;  and  unquestionably  the  phase  of  civilization  which 
succeeded  in  impressing  itself  on  an  active,  energetic  generation, 
struggling  to  eliminate  a  new  system  of  faith  and  government, 
as  Europe  did  so  earnestly  struggle  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  Beformation,  merits  far  more  serious  attention 
than  is  usually  aocorded  to  it.  At  tho  period  when  the  feudal 
system  received  its  first  heavj  blow>  and  the  royal  power  openly 
arrayed  itself  against  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  courting 
the  support  of  the  middle  classes  in  order  to  concentrate  into 
its  own  hands  the  power  dispersed  amongst  the  local  nobilitv, 
the  Spanish  nation  was  certainly  the  most  powcrfid  and  highly 
organized  of  Europe.  It  led  the  movement  of  the  age,  in 
poutical  matters  at  least,  during*  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  of  Charles  V.,  and  presented  the  first  powerfiil 
empire  of  modem  times.  Its  commerce  and  its  literature 
started  into  as  sudden  and  as  remarkable  a  degree  of  brilliafice  ; 
and  though  the  wars  and  follies  of  Philip  11.  rapidly  destroyed 
the  wealth,  power,  and  influence  of  the  boimdless  regions 
submitted  to  his  sway,  yet  the  vitality  of  the  literature  of 
Spain  continued  to  survive  for  some  years  after  the  ix)litical  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  and  it  required  more  than  a  century  of  the  reign  of  the 
Inquisition,  imder  the  feeble  successors  of  the  bold,  bad  Philip 
n.,  to  deprive  Spain  entirely  of  its  eminent  position  in  tho 
intellectual  hierarchy  of  European  nations. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  Philip  V.  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  Bourbons  upon  tho  Spamsh  throne — ^thanks  to  tho 
muitary  skill  of  the  refugee  scion  of  British  rovalty,  Marshal 
BerwicK,  whoso  name,  by  the  way,  has  latefy  been  again 
strangely  brought  before  the  public  by  the  alliance  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Duque  D'Alba  and  Do  Berwick,  with  the  Napoleon 
Ayaosty — at  tnat  period,  about  tho  end  of  tho  seventeenth 
century,  a  total  darkness  had  overspread  tho  land.  The  intel- 
lectual influence  of  Spain  had,  in  fact,  fiillen  a.s  low  as  its 
S>litical  power,  and  the  nation  which  had  furnished  modelfl  for 
uropean  admiration  and  imitation  was  content  to  copy  blindly 
tho  ''  monotony  on  wire"  of  tho  Boileau  school,  just  as  it 
allowed  itself  to  become  the  battle  fi^iago  of  the  Au<ttrian  and 
French  princes,  after  having  ruled  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
shaken  rrance  to  its  verj'  centre  by  the  wars  of  the  Iv<'aguo. 
In  tho  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  can  hanlly  be 
said  that  any  literature  existed  in  Spain ;  and  Fmlinand  VI. 
appears  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  ncce«*itv  for  a 
strenuous  efibrt  on  tho  part  of  his  mveniment  to  re^1ve  this 
departed  glory  of  tho  nation,  that  lie  fimnded  and  endowed 
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achoolfl  and  ooUegee  in  great  numbers  ihronghout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  lancL  The  Bourbons  seem,  however,  only 
to  have  communicated  a  species  of  galTanio  life  to  any  of  the 
nations  imfortunate  enoug^h  to  £dl  under  their  influence.  In 
Spain,  especially,  they  faiLad  to  revive  **  the  fires"  still  " burn- 
ing in  the  ashes  "  of  one  of  the  most  decidedly  marked  nation- 
alities of  Europe ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  mental 
idiosyncracy  whidi  had  produced  such  authors  as  Cervantes, 
Quevedoy  and  Calderon,  should  develope  itself  under  the 
artificial  rules  and  the  fdse  refinement  of  the  period  which 
produced  Luzan  and  Velasquez.  About  the  latter  half  of  the 
ei^teenth  century,  the  Spanish  indigenous  genius  had  begun 
to  reassert  its  claims  to  notice,  and  La  Huerta,  Triarte,  Yaldes, 
and  De  la  Cruz,  boldly  casting  aside  the  Ghdlidsms  which  had 
defaced  the  literature  of  the  former  portion  of  the  century, 
gave  promise  of  a  revival  of  the  glories  of  their  nation — nipped, 
alas  !  in  the  bud  by  the  foreign  wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon,  and  the  apparently  endless  civil  wars  of  later 
vears.  What  will  be  the  fature  fate  of  this  strange  coimtry  ? 
What  new  phase  will  its  intellect  pass  through  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  every  godal  and  moral  problem  should  continue  to  be 
discussed  with  all  the  ftiry,  bitterness,  and  passion  which  have 
characterized  the  recent  political  events  of  that  country,  and 
vet  that  men's  minds  should  not  be  violently  roused  to  their 
lowest  depths.  The  struggle  and  the  strife  raging  on  all  sides, 
must  strike  some  chord  in  the  national  mind  whicn  shall  make 
itself  distinctly  heard  and  felt ;  or  if  this  should  not  be  done, — 
if  the  Spanish  nation  cannot  exhibit  some  unmistakeable  indi- 
cation of  the  tone,  temper,  and  feelings  of  its  heart  of  hearts, 
all  its  recent  revolutions  will  be  but  as  a  raising  of  the  dust  in 
the  desert — a  useless  disturbance  of  the  face  of  society,  pro- 
ductive only  of  suffering  and  misery,  but  impotent  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  our  race.  We  ourselves  argue  well  for 
Humanity  in  this  matter,  for  the  future  well-being  of  Spain  in 
particular ;  for  although  much  of  the  recent  Spanish  literature 
has  been  sadly  disgraced  by  a  blind  imitation  of  the  worst 
school  of  French  socialists,  and  although  those  whom  it  is  the 
fisMhion  to  call  the  educated  classes  are  in  that  country  sadly 
tinctured  by  the  atheistical  principles  of  the  Voltaire,  Volney ,  and 
Sue  schools,  yet  there  is  still  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  the  peasantry,  a  strong  faith  and  a  distinct  national 
character,  which,  if  carefully  directed,  might  soon  enable  Spain 
to  resume  her  former  proud  position  in  the  family  of  Euroi)ean 
nations. 

The  consideration  of  the  nimierous  questions  connected  with 
the  subject  thus  briefly  alluded  to,  would  lead  us  into  a  discus- 
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sion  which  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  review  article ; 
especially  as  some  of  them  are  of  a  nature  to  involve  an 
examination  of  the  most  obscure  principles  of  the  psychological 
constitution  of  man.  For  indeed  there  are  few  phenomena 
more  strange,  or  apparently  more  inexplicable,  than  the  syn- 
chronous existence  of  the  most  briUiant  period  of  Spanish 
literature,  and  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ; 
or  again  more  remarkable  than  the  recent  incapacity  of  Spain 
to  produce  a  new  intellectual  era,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and 
fearful  convulsions  which  have  stirred  up  its  society  from  the 
lowest  depths.  In  any  other  country  of  Europe  the  changes  of 
government,  which  have  lately  taken  place  there,  would  have 
brought  the  heart  of  the  nation  itself  into  evidence ;  and  the 
latter  would,  in  more  or  less  direct  manner,  have  modified  the 
outward  expression  of  society  to  its  own  image.  Why  shoidd 
this  law  cease  to  hold  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  P  Was 
Napoleon  really  correct  when  he  said  that  Africa  began  there  ? 
It  was  not  so  formerly ; — why  shoidd  it  be  so  now  ?  and  yet, 
alas !  it  seems  but  hoping  against  hope  to  argue  that  Spain 
will  yet  for  many  years  "  shake  off  the  dew-drops  from  her 
mane,''  or  again  play  a  leading  part  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world,  upon  which  such  ignoble  farces  have  been  played  out  of 
late  years.  There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  these  inquiries, 
but  we  have  now  to  deal  with  them  only  in  an  incidental, 
subsidiary  manner ;  so  we  turn  to  our  more  immediate  subject, 
the  writings  of  Fray  Feyjoo. 

At  about  the  very  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
literature,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  nearly  forty-nine,  Feyjoo 
made  his  appearance  before  the  public  by  an  essay  entitled 
"  Carta  Apologetica  de  la  Medicina  Sceptica  del  Doctor  Mar- 
tinez," which  was  issued  in  the  year  1725.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
essays  called  **  Teatro  Critico  Universal,  o  Discursos  varies  en 
todo  genero  de  materias  para  desengano  de  errores  communes," 
which  extended  to  eight  volumes,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
"  Cartas  Eruditas  y  curiosas,"  in  five  volumes,fthe  last  of  which 
appeared  in  1760,  when  the  author  was  nearly  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  Feyjoo  was  a  native  of  Galicia,  bom  amongst 
the  mountains  which  boimd  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mifiho, 
and  at  a  village  situated  a  little  below  the  jimction  of  that 
river  with  the  Sil ;  the  name  of  his  natal  village  being  Feli- 

e'esia  de  Santa  Maria  de  Melias,  in  the  bishopric  of  Oviedo. 
e  was  bom  on  October  8th,  1676,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Don  Antonio  Feyjoo  Jlontencgro  and  Donna  Maria  de  Puga. 
In  very  early  life  he  displayed  a  taste  for  study,  and  his  parents 
appear  to  have  encouraged  this  tendency  of  his  mind,  although 
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few  of  the  Spanifih  nobility  of  that  period  attached  much 
importance  to  the  education  of  their  eldest  sons,  no  doubt  upon 
the  principle  of  the  blockhead  of  Oxford,  who  refused  to  study 
"  because  there  were  plenty  of  others  who  wanted  to  get  their 
living  by  their  wits,  and  he  did  not."  Feyjoo  also,  in  very 
early  life,  adopted  strong  religious  opinions ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  Samos,  under 
the  Benedictine  rule.  From  thenceforward  his  history  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  blank,  although  he  lived  during  the 
troubled  period  of  the  Wars  of  Succession,  which  placed  a 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  monastic  life,  but 
entered  warmly  into  the  struggle  for  the  diffusion  of  sound 
knowledge,  then  going  on  as  a  species  of  under-current  to  the 
political  intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets.  Feyjoo  become  pro- 
lessor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  Oviedo,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor, and  in  the  defence  of  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the 
true  principles  of  the  philosophy  which  Bacon,  Descartes,  and 
Martmez  had  introduced  into  their  respective  countries.  Eccle- 
siastical honours,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  convent,  do  not 
seem  to  have  tempted  him  ;  and  all  the  biographical  notices  we 
have  of  this  worthy  man  represent  him  to  have  been  much  like 
that  charming  character,  the  parson  of  the  "  Deserted  Village," 
"  who  never  cnanged,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place."  He  was 
a  bold,  conscientious,  and  open  exponent  of  the  opinions  he  had 
once  espoused  after  careful  investigation  ;  and  no  consideration 
of  the  weight  of  authority  or  of  the  influence  arrayed  against 
his  opinions,  seems  to  have  made  him  hesitate  in  attacking  any- 
thing he  believed  to  be  false.  Such  uncompromising  frankness 
involved  him,  however,  in  constant  disputes,  and  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  defending  himself  from  the 
personal  attacks  of  the  advocates  of  the  opinions  he  impugned, 
or  of  those  who  had  direct  interests  in  preventing  the  diff'usion 
of  truth.  The  number  of  these  people  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
great,  and  the  advocate  of  reason  and  common  sense  has  always 
been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  parties  who  thrive  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  world.  Feyjoo  was  for  many  years  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  persecution,  and  he  appears  to  have  felt  keenly 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  but  the  only  inter- 
ruption to  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  was  confined  to  these 
literary  troubles,  and  the  more  or  less  bitter  controversies 
which  ensued  from  them.  He  was  not  without  receiving 
public  acknowledgments  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  efforts 
for  the  diffiisal  of  true  philosophy  were  regarded,  evgn  during 
his  lifetime;  for  the  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  Cardinal  Querini, 
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and  other  eminent  literary  characters,  rqoiced  to  do  hiTY^ 
honour.  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain  rewarded  him  with  the  title 
of  "  Consejero  de  S.  M. ;"  and  Charles  III.  also  acknowledged 
his  merit  and  services.  Thirty-five  years  after  his  first  appeai:'^ 
ance  as  an  author,  Feyjoo  retired  to  the  contemplative  duties  of 
his  monastery ;  and  at  last,  full  of  years  and  honour,  he  died 
at  his  College  of  San  Vincente  de  Oviedo,  on  September  26th, 
1764,  at  the  green  old  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  eleven 
montlis,  and  eignteen  days,  leaving  behind  him  tne  truest  and 
most  enduring  monument  of  a  well-spent  life  in  the  long  series 
of  his  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  although  the 
scholastic  interpretetions  of  Aristotle  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  retain  the  consent  of  learned  men,  yet  the  public  in 
general,  and  &t  heart  even  the  learned,  looked  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  upon  the  tschoolof  philosophy  so  brilliantly  inaugu- 
rated by  Bacon  and  Descartes  in  Western  Europe.  The  rigid 
orthodoxy  of  the  Spanish  religious  feelings  constituted  also  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  wliich,  disguise  it  as  its  advocates  may,  starts  with 
a  denial  of  authority.  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  is  the  foundation 
of  all  modem  philosophy.  We  believe  in  our  own  individual 
existence,  and  in  all  the  infinite  phenomena  attending  the 
external  world,  simply  because  we  ourselves  can  feel  and  know 
them:  dimly  and  "as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  too  often, 
alas !  Such  doctrines  as  these,  with  all  the  fearful  train  of  infi- 
delity they  arouse  in  weak  minds,  and  with  the  calm  reasoning 
they  require  from  all,  were  hardly  of  a  nature  to  please  the 
indolent,  warm-hearted,  and  impressible  Spaniard.  The  poli- 
tical events  to  which  we  have  alluded,  also  played  their  part  to 
retard  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation ;  and  one  conse- 
quence of  these  combined  causes  was  that  when  Feyjoo  appeared 
— ^nearly  at  the  same  time  by  the  way  that  Le  Sage  wrote  his 
inimitable  novels  "  Gil  Bias,"  "  Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanca," 
and  "Le  Diablo  Boiteux — ^the  ridiculous  opinions  of  the  so- 
oalled  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  still  implicitly 
received  by  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  nation.  There  is  nothing 
overdrawn  in  the  picture  of  le  docteur  Sangrado,  of  Le  Sage ; 
and  they  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
controversy  raised — firstly  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Medicina 
Sceptica,"  by  Don  Martin  Martinez,  in  1722 ;  then  by  Feyjoo's 
"Carta  Apolog^tica  de  la  Medicina  Sceptica,"  in  1725;  and 
finally  by  the  more  recent  publications  of  the  last-named  author 
and  of  his  commentator  Sarimento,  must  be  convinced  that  it 
required  no  ordinary  degree  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  thus  dared  to  attack  mediaeval  error  in  its  last  strong- 
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holds.  It  was  the  avowed  aim  and  end  of  Feyjoo  to  produce  a 
aeries  of  "  Yarious  essays  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  for  the  purpose 
of  dispelling  common  errors.'^  He  spared  no  labour  or  pains 
to  advance  that  end ;  nor,  in  spite  of  some  mistakes  into  which 
he,  in  common  with  all  his  cont^nporaries^  fell,  can  he  be  con- 
sidered to  have  foiled  in  attaining  his  object,  so  far  as  the 
efforts  of  one  sinoere,  earnest  man  at  least  coidd  influence  the 
tone  and  feelings  of  a  national  intellect.  Had  Feyjoo  passed 
any  time  in  France,  and  been  in  contact  with  Malebranche, 
Spinoea,^Fenelon,  and  Bossuet,  or  had  he  been  in  personal  com- 
munication with  Huyghens,  Newton,  Leibnitz  or  the  other 
English  or  German  philosophers  of  his  day,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  struck  out  a  bolder  path  than  he  did.  But  every 
man  is  affected,  more  or  -less,  by  the  temper  and  feelings  of 
those  around  him ;  and  Feyjo6  who  resided  at  Oviedo,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Galioian  mountains — ^where  even  at  the  present  day 
no  roads  exist,  where  journals  are  never  published,  and  book- 
sellers only  pay  angelio  visits,  few  and  far  l^etween— <K)uld 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  have  struck  deeply  into  the  mys- 
teries of  natural  philosophy  or  of  metaphysics.  His  works . 
want  depth,  and  are  deficient  in  solidity  and  grasp  of  reason- 
ing— ^but  perhaps  their  very  nature  and  their  aim  may  explain 
EM  excuse  this  defect,  for  the  work  written  ^avowedly  to 
counteract  popular  errors  should  be  written  in  a  popular  style, 
and  the  principal  thing  to  be  desired  in  the  days  of  Feyjoo  was 
rather  to  lead  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  question  the  authority 
of  their  blind  guides,  than  to  substitute  others,  who  might  be 
more  fellible  than  those  thrust  from  their  stools.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  history  of  our  race,  it  would  seem  that  a  degree 
of  scepticism,  a  tendency  to  deny  the  rights  of  authority,  is 
essential  to  our  onward  progress.  It  is  a  tendency  which,  when 
unchecked  by  a  proper  spirit  of  humility,  must  infallibly  lead 
to  fearfiil  mischief;  yet  amidst  the  strange  oscillations  of  the 
human  mind,  this  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
long  period  of  unreasoning  belief ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  that 
Feyjoo  and  his  school,  were  either  the  exponents  of  a  vague 
feelmg  pervading  society,  and  leading  it  to  question  the  princi- 
ples and  the  authorities  it  had  hitherto  followed,  or  that  they 
were  the  inevitable  prototypes  of  the  modem  sceptical  school  of 
Spanish  writers,  who  have  in  their  turn,  and  by  a  natural  reacr 
tion,  alas !  brought  the  intellectual  classes  of  that  nation  to  a 
state  of  negation  of  belief,  so  to  speak,  of  all  principles,  political, 
moral,  and  religious,  of  the  most  complete  and  fearful  descrip- 
tion. How  often  is  it  that  in  actual  life  good  and  evil  are  thus 
closely  intermingled !  As  Cervantes  is  said  to  have  "  laughed 
Spain's  chivalry  away,"  by  bringing  the  tales  of  knight-errantry 
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into  contempt — an  assertion,  by  the  way,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  xmreservedly — so  also  it  may  be  said  that  the  dispersifm 
of  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  Spanish  nation  may  have  shaken  ite 
faith  in  its  former  idols,  without  substituting  others  in  their 
place.  Yet  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  man  is  clear.  Srror 
must  be  combated  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons.  It  ii 
enough  for  one  man,  the  precursor  of  reform,  clearly  to  perorifB 
the  errors  of  his  day ;  his  successors  must  discover  the  trnth, 
starting  from  the  vantage-ground  he  has  secured  for  them. 
Feyjoo  must  then  be  considered  to  have  rendered  real  service 
to  his  country  by  finally  overthrowing  in  the  opinions  of  the 
public,  the  relics  of  a  pnilosophy  discarded  already  in  all  other 
parts  of  civilized  Europe.  That  he  did  so  with  perfect  single- 
ness of  heart  must  be  evident  to  all  who  read  his  works. 

There  is  indeed  about  the  "Teatro  Critico,"  and  the  "Cartas 
Eruditas,"  a  general  tone  which,  allowing  for  the  difieronoe  of 
the  respective  countries  where  they  appeared,  reminds  us  occa- 
sionally and  forcibly  of  the  "  Tatler  and  *  *  Spectator ; "  and  in  the 
latter  more  especially,  of  the  papers  written  by  Addison.  It  is 
not  that  the  subjects  treated  are  similar,  or  that  even  the  style 
and  manner  oi  discussion  are  alike.  There  is  a  distinctly 
marked  local  character,  a  nationality,  about  both  the  English 
and  the  Spanish  essayists.  But  there  is  also  in  both  of  them  a 
purity  of  thought,  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  a  fresh  racy  cha- 
racter of  originality  in  the  turn  of  mind,  and  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  language  adopted  to  express  it,  which  is  more  remarkable 
because  of  the  tyrannical  influence  of  the  French  taste  durinfp 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  on  the  authors  of  other  nations  at  the 
same  period.  In  Feyjoo's  case,  the  merit  of  remaining  true  to 
Spanish  literary  taste  is  enhanced  by  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  which  political  events  must  have  produced  upon  all 
around  him ;  and  it,  therefore,  strikes  us  as  being  very  stranffe 
that  Bouterwek  should  not  have  even  alluded  to  an  author  who 
so  decidedly  characterizes  a  school,  even  if  lie  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  an  epoch,  and  who  did,  in  fact,  more  than 
any  other  author  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
prepare  the  short-lived  revival  of  the  literary  glories  of  his 
country,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  To  some  extent 
perhai)s,  Feyjoo  may  have  escaped  the  influence  of  the  French 
literature  of  the  Louis  XIV.  school,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in 
those  days  France  produced  no  models  of  the  peculiar  class  of 
writings  we  usually  desig^te  by  the  title  of  Essays.  At  an 
earlier  period  it  is  true  that  Montaigne,  St.  E\Temond,  Gabriel 
Naude,  La  Mothe  Levayer,  and  De  Babuic,  had  written  many 
very  charming  works  of  this  kind ;  and  perhaps  Feyjoo  may  be 
suspected  to  nave  had  the  example  of  Montaigne  constantly 
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before  him,  for  there  is  an  analogy  between  their  manners  of 
treating  the  subjects  they  discuss  which  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental. Yet  in  Montaigne's  Essays  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  question,  expressed  or  implied,  "  Que  S9ais  je  ?"  casts  an  im- 
pression of  a  gloomy,  aching  void  over  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
from  which  he  is  protected  in  the  writings  of  our  Addison,  or 
of  Feyjoo,  by  the  firm  faith  and  the  sincere  religious  belief 
which  pervades  even  their  scepticism  upon  subjects  connected 
with  popidar  opinions.  Feyjoo  also  appears  to  have  studied 
deeply  the  writers  of  the  English  philosophical  school ;  for  he 
often  refers  to,  and  quotes  from  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Sydenham, 
Hervey,  Newton,  Whiston,  Boyle,  Locke,  Barclay,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  boldly  avows  his  obligations  to  fine  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  "  Treatise  upon  Vulgar  Errors.*'  He  naively  admits 
that,  notwithstanding  our  heresies,  we  had  proved  ourselves  to 
have  been  soimd  philosophers  ;  and,  as  we  said,  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  both  the  "  Teatro  Critico,"  and  of  the  "  Cartas  Erudi- 
tas,"  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  English  literature  of  the 
time  of  the  later  kings  and  queens  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

This  last  observation  with  respect  to  Feyjoo's  indidgence 
towards  us,  notwithstanding  our  asserted  heresies,  recaUs  to 
our  minds  some  other  proofs  of  the  charitable  character  of 
our  Benedictine,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  passages  relating  to 
Savonarola,  a  man  who  has  not  been  regarded  in  Protestant 
countries  with  the  respect  or  consideration  he  unquestionably 
merits.  It  is  true  that  Feyjoo  alludes  to  him  in  order  "to 
point  the  moral "  of  some  illustrations  of  common  errors,  and 
to  exemplify  the  ease  with  which  even  the  most  cultivated 
nations  may  be  imposed  upon,  or  misled,  by  artful  or  impas- 
sioned false  prophets.  Yet,  even  though  the  notice  given  by 
Feyjoo  is  so  superficial  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  his 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  Florentine  *'  Reformer  before  the 
Reformation  "  were  borrowed  from  others,  without  any  exami- 
nation of  the  original  productions  of  that  wonderfid.  man,  there 
is  in  Feyjoo's  remarks  upon  Savonarola  so  sincere  a  regret  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  errors  of  the  *'  precursor  de  Lutero,"  as 
he  calls  the  Dominican,  who  declaimed  so  violentljr  against  the 
court  of  Rome,  that  we  pardon  the  defective  criticism  on  the 
score  of  the  kindly  feeling  displayed.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Essays  and  Letters  the  same  tenderness  of  heart  may  be 
traced,  and  the  genial  charity  of  Feyjoo  reminds  us  of  the 
tolerance  of  My  Uncle  Toby^  who  could  not  hear  of  the  eternal 
damnation  of  the  Father  of  Evil  himself  without  exclaiming 
he  "  was  sorry  for  him."  But,  alas !  poor  human  nature!  when 
our  author  replied  to  the  criticisms  upon  his  works,  this 
universal  charity  seems  to  have  failed ;  and  he  then  proved  that 
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he  could  be  as  good  a  hater  as  even  our  sturdy  lexicographer 
himself  could  have  desired.  These  contradictions  at  the  same 
time  move  our  anger  and  our  mirth ;  for  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
even  the  best  of  us  cannot  rise  above  the  influence  of  the  baser 
passions,  whilst  it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  find  the  practice  of 
teachers  so  manifestly  in  discordance  with  their  principles. 
Abstractedly,  Feyjoo  was,  however,  remarkably  tolerant ;  and, 
like  Fenelon  and  Ganganelli,  he  showed  that  it  was  possible  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  the  church  he  followed  without  insulting 
or  manifesting  the  desire  to  persecute  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  faith.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  our  modem  polemical 
writers  cannot  understand  the  obligations  of  Christian  charity 
equally  well.  There  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  would 
re-enact  the  tragedy  of  Savonarola's  death  were  he  to  differ  from 
them  as  much  as  he  did  from  the  General  of  the  DominioanSy 
the  Bishop  Romulino,  and  the  Pope,  of  his  day. 

Feyjoo  did  not,  perhaps  strangely  for  a  professor  of  theology, 
dwell  much  upon  the  discussion  of  points  of  religious  doctrme. 
His  allusions  to  them  were  only  occasional,  and  were  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  more  powerful  illustrations  of  the 
tendency  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  fall  into  error.     The 
subjects  he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  were  those  connected  with 
the  false  opinions  prevalent  in  his  generation  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  astrology,  and  physios. 
The  field  in  which  he  laboured  was  vast ;  but  still,  imen  we 
consider  that  Feyjoo  wrote  his  work  many  years  after  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  had  published  their  immortal  discoveries,  it  must 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  have 
seriously  undertaken  the  refutation  of  the  medieeval  supersti- 
tions with  respect  to  the  starry  influences,  comets,  climacteral 
years   and   days,  and   all   their  trumpery.     Yet,  we  pause  to 
inquire,  are  we  wiser  in  our  generation  than  the  Spaniards  of 
the  first  years  of  the  eigthteenth  century  ?     So  the  question  rises 
before  us  on  perusal  of  some  of  the  strange  essays  of  the  **  Teatro 
Critico ; ''  for  error  seems  hydra-headed — uno  avulso  non  deficit 
alter — and  when  one  is  cut  off,  countless  others  arise  to  replaoe 
it ;  often,  alas !  but  modifications  of  the  same  folly.     Feyjoo 
began  his  series  of  discourses  by  an  inquiry  into 'the  degree  of 
importance  to  be  attached  to  public  opinion ;  and  really,  were 
some  of  the  illustrations  altered,  his  remarks  would  be  as  appli- 
cable now  as  they  were  when  he  wrote  them.    "  .^timas  judicia 
non  numeres,  decia  Seneca,"  cries  Feyjoo  in  commencing  his 
remarks,  "  nihil  tam  absurdum  dici  potest,   quod  non  dicatur 
ab  aliquo  philosophorum  "  he  quotes  from  Cicero  elsewhere  ;  and 
the   two  quotations,  as  well  as  the  inferences  ho   draws   from 
them,  may  be  applied  to  England  in  the  year  of  grace  1856, 
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we  fear,  with  nearly  as  much  trutli  as  to  Spain  in  1726.  Public 
opinion  is  as  easily  misled  now  as  ever  it  was.  The  dogmas  of 
many  of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  the  official  schools  espe- 
cially, are  as  false  as  those  Feyjoo  exposed  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt ;  whilst,  oddly  enough,  the  belief  in  judicial  astrology, 
and  in  weather  almanacs,  is  as  deeply  rooted  as  ever  in  the 
minds  of  larse  portions  of  our  population.  There  is  a  quiet 
humour  mingled  with  the  sound  common  sense  of  Feyjoo's  dis- 
courses upon  these  subjects,  of  the  most  admirable  description, 
and  which  might  advantageously  be  addressed  to  the  purchasers  of 
"  Moore's  Almanac,''  or  of  the  "  Almanach  Liegois"  of  our  neiffh- 
bouiB.  Many  of  the  remarks  in  the  discourses  upon  medicme 
might  also  well  be  addressed  to  those  who  are  too  apt  to  listen 
to  every  medical  alarmist.  'VEstos  medicos  officiosisimos,  que 
reoetan  si^npre  que  se  lo  piden  los  enfermos  son  los  mas  pemi- 
cio  sas  de  todos  ; "  or,  to  translate  freely,  "  the  physicians  who 
prescribe  the  most  are  the  worst  of  all."  "  En  ningima  materia 
hablan  los  medicos  con  menos  verdad,  6  fimdamento,  que  en 
esta  de  la  virtudes  que  falsamente  se  atribuyen  a  muchos  reme- 
dies," — "  Medical  men  talk  with  the  least  certainty  of  the 
value  of  the  remedies  they  employ."  Feyjoo  quotes  from 
Sydenham,  with  sincere  approval,  the  quaint  remark  he  made 
upon  some  of  the  learned  discussions  of  his  day,  which  might 
be  printed  as  an  epigraph  to  the  blue  books  upon  cholera 
lately  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health,  "  Statim  me  didici  ideo 
tantum  aperuisse  oculos,  ut  pulvere,  hand  quaquam  ver^  Olym- 
pico,  eidem  complerentur."  All  this  might  be  said  and  written 
for  our  special  benefit,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  lessons  read  to 
the  people  whose  intellectual  condition  we  somewhat  pharisai- 
cally despise,  might  not  be  pondered  over  by  ourselves  with 
profit  P  A  nation  which  can  allow  itself  to  be  "  frightened  out 
of  its  propriety"  by  tales  of  silica  butter,  or  by  magnified 

Eictures  of  the  "  hydras  or  chimeras  dire"  in  cheese  or  water,  has 
ttle  reason  to  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  much 
exposed  to  become,  like  they  then  were,  the  victims  of  the 
designing  quacks  who  speculate  upon  its  ignorance. 

Feyjoo's  attempts  to  difiuse  amongst  his  countrymen  the 
knowledge  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  philosophy  were  not  only  sincere 
and  numerous,  but  they  contrast  rather  oddly  with  the  affected 
attempts  of  Fontenelle  and  Algarotti  in  the  same  direction. 
The  witty  authors  of  "  La  Plurality  des  Mondes,"  and  of  "  II 
Newtonismo  per  le  dame,"  wrote  brilliant  dialogues  upon 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  elegantly  turned  compliments  to 
the  fair  sex,  brilliant  conceits,  and  superficial  reasoning  glit- 
tered like  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  facets  of  a  cut- 
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glass  lustre.     Very  fine  gentlemen  explain  to  very  pretty  mar- 
chionesses  with  a  tendency  to  play  "  les  femynes  savanteSy'  the 
laws  of  physics  in  madrigals  and  epigrams  made  to  their  "  misr 
tress's  eye  brows,"  in  a  manner  which  was  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  taste  of  a  period  when  bag- wigs  and  red  heels  were 
in  fashion,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  played  at  pastorals  in  the 
trim  gardens  of  Sceaux,  Marly,  and  L'  Isola  Bella,  but  which 
now-adays  appears  supremely  ridiculous.     The  grave  Spaniard, 
like  the  discreet  Dutchman  S'Gravesande,  appears  to  have  felt 
the  real  influence  of  Newton's  philosophy  in  a  more  sober  and 
a  truer  manner ;  at  any  rate,  the  mode  he  adopted  to  diffiise  its 
principles  in  his  own  country,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a 
wiser  and  a  better  one  than  that  of  his  more  sparkling  contem- 
poraries.     He  laboured  earnestly  to  reform  the  course  of  study 
adopted  in  the  various  schools  and  universities ;  and  calmly  reason- 
ing upon  natural  phenomena,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  fel- 
low-countrymen that  the  knowledge  which  was  only  derived  fix>m 
the  traditions  of  the  schoolmen  must  be  inferior  to  that  derived 
from  the  observation  of  nature.     He  proposed,  virtually,  a  plan 
for  the  reform  of  education  by  calling  attention  to  the  futility 
of  the  studies  which  still  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  the  alterations  required  in  the  modes  oi 
teaching  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  medicine,  as  well  as  by  ex- 
posing the   "abuse  oif    verbal  disputes,"    "the    absurdity  of 
scholastic  sophisms,"  "  the  dictation  of  the  schools,"  and  "  the 
undue  extension  of  the  principle  of  authority."      To  us  all  this 
must  seem  strange  ;  for  in  Northern  Europe,  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Boyle,  Pascal,  Galileo,  and  the  numerous   philosophers  of   the 
seventeenth  century,  had  so  effisctually  destroyed  the  influence 
of  the  schoolmen  that  even  such  men  as  Boileau  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  and  ridicule  them ;  but  it  required  great  courage,  and 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  his  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  a  studious  monk,  such  as  our  author  was, 
to   attempt   to  prove  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  course  of 
education    still   countenanced   by   the   clerical   and    temporal 
authorities  of  his  bigotod  country ;  or  even  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  the  "  great  art  of  Ilaymond  Lully,"  to  whom  the 
Spaniards  clung  with  the  greater  pertinacity  because  he  was  one 
of  themselves;   or  the   folly  and  wickedness  of  the  so-called 
arts  of  chiromancy  and  judicial  astrology.     As  we  said  before, 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  caused  many  of  the  illustrations 
cited  by  Feyjoo  to  appear  puerile  and  inappropriate ;  but  a  man 
must  be  judged  by  comparison  with  others  of  his  time,  and 
even  without  this  indulgence,  Fej'joo  may  still  be  read  with  profit, 
certainly  with   pleasure,  by  all  who   are  curious  to  trace  the 
stops  by  which  the  human  intellect  developes  iteelf. 
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It  would  be  difficult  in  a  work  of  the  avowedly  discursive 
character  of  Feyjoo's  Essays,  for  so  indeed  the  conjoined  series 
of  compositions  in  the  "  Teatro  Critico,"  and  the  "  Cartas  Eru- 
ditas/'  may  be  called,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  really  but 
the  defence  and  amplification  of  the  subjects  in  the  former, — ^it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  particular  passages  to  illustrate  his 
opinions  or  style  of  expression.  Without  entering,  therefore, 
into  any  examination  of  his  doctrines,  we  avow  that  we  ourselves 
have  read  with  the  s^reatest  pleasure,  his  **  Discurso  sobre  la  Musica 
de  los  Temples ; "  nis  "  Discurso  sobre  los  libros  Politicos,"  and 
his  "  Discurso  sobre  la  Honra  y  Provecho  de  la  Agricultura ; " 
perhaps,  because  many  of  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  which 
are  of  an  every-day  character,  agree  with  our  own ;  or,  perhaps, 
because  many  of  the  remarks  these  Discourses  contain,  remind  us 
of  things  ana  scenes  still  to  be  witnessed  in  that  most  beautiful, 
but  most  neglected  country,  Spain.  The  Letters  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  "  Qual  debe  ser  la  devocion  con  la  Virgen,  y  con  los 
Santos,"  and  the  "  Advertencias  sobre  los  Sermones  de  Misiones," 
although  naturally  characterized  by  what  we  firmly  believe  to 
be  the  mistaken  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicism,  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  Christians  of  any  denomination ;  for  differences 
of  opinion  upon  points  of  dogma  should  never  blind  us  to  the 
existence  of  true  devotion,  or  of  real  charity,  in  an  author  of  an 
opposite  opinion  to  our  own.  As  true  Eclectics,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares  ;  and  if  this  nde 
be  borne  in  mind  whilst  reading  not  only  Feyjoo's  occasional  and 
rare  polemical  discussions,  but  many  other  of  the  devotional 
works  of  the  Spanish  monks,  it  strikes  us  that  we  should  form  a 
truer  opinion  of  their  tendency  and  merits.  In  the  Essay  on 
Church  Music,  Fcyjoo  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  attempts 
to  introduce  the  profane  airs,  and  the  voluptuous  style  of  com- 
position admitted  in  opera  music,  to  the  church  service ;  and 
he  objected  even  to  the  presence  of  violin  players  and  other  in- 
strumentalists in  choirs.  Many  of  his  remarks  might  even  now 
be  well  addressed  to  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
choral  service,  both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for,  too  often  the  oratorios,  masses,  and  anthems,  are 
composed  in  the  style  of,  and  upon  the  same  musical  principles 
as,  ordinary  operas  ;  and  if  the  subjects  were  not  nominally  dif- 
ferent, and  the  mode  of  representation  devoid  of  scenery  and 
action,  we  confess  that  we  ourselves  can  see  little  distinction 
between  such  works  as  the  "  Stabat  Mater  *'  of  Rossini,  and  some 
passages  of  his  "  Moise  in  Egitto."  Yet  Feyjoo,  like  a  true  in- 
habitant of  the  South,  was  a  lover  of  harmony,  and  in  due  manner 
anxious  to  employ  that  faculty  to  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  So  far 
even  Protestants  must  agree  with  him ;  and,  indeed,  we  confess 
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that  wo  ourselves  would  also  participate  in  his  desire  that  chtircli 
music  should  be  perfect  of  it«  kind,  and  become  the  subject  of 
far  more  study  and  cultivation  than  it  usually  is ;  for  too  often 
both  the  chiirch  music  and  the  poetry  adopted  in  our  countrr, 
are  offensive  to  well-educated  minds,  or  even  ears.     "  Whoso- 
ever is  harmonically  disposed,  delights  in  harmony,  which  makM 
me  much  distrust  the  symmetry  of  those  heads  which  declaim 
against  all  church  music/'  said  old  Sir  T.  Browne,  and  we  par- 
tially  agree  with  him  too,  in  the  unfavourable  opinion  be  dnwi 
of  those  who  oppose  the  cultivation  of  this  captivating  foim  of 
devotional  expression,   it  being  always  understood   that  wc 
regard  it  as  being  merely  of  the  class  of  ornamental  aooesmiei, 
and  that  in  this  case>  St.  Augustine's  phrase  should  alwayi  bt 
borne  in  mind,  that  '^  pietatem  ibi  quserebatur,  non  volnptatem.** 
"  It  is  not,"  says  Feyjoo,  "  that  it  is  desirable  to  excluae  liTctr, 
or  pleasant  music,  but  only  the  lively  music  which  is  puenM 
and  silly.     Music  may  be  at  the  same  time  very  delightful,  ai 
well  OS  noble,  majestic,  grave,  and  of  a  character  to  excite  in  its 
auditors,  sentiments  of  respect  and  devotion.     Or  rather,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  most  pleasing  and  delightful  music  of  all  ii» 
that  which  inspires  a  gentle  tranquillity  in  the  mind,  casting  it, 
as  it  wore,  upon  itself*,  and  elevating  it  with  a  kind  of  rapt 
ecstasy  beyond  the  body,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  soar  to  lieaTcniy 
thougnts.     This  is  the  pleasing  music  which  St.  Augustine  eon* 
sidcrcd  useful  in  the  church  Ber>4ce,  whilst  speaking  of  the  over 
severity  of  St.  Athanasius  in  reproving  it ;  for  its  r^  effect  is  to 
raise  depressed  souls  from  earthly  to  noble  inclinations,  '  ut  par 
obleotamcnta  aurium  infirmior  animus  in  affectum  piotatis  assur- 
gat.'  "     (By  the  way,  oddly  enough,  Feyjoo  states  in  his  foot- 
note, that  this  quotation  is  taken  from  lit).  10.  Confess,  cap.  32 : 
it  is  from  cap.  33.)     Alas !  the  danger  St.  Augustine  refeired  to 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  is  of  so  sorious  a  character,  that  too 
often  it  overweighs  the  advantages  even  he  himself  attached  to 
the  use  of  church  music  ;  and  we  regret  that  Fe\jo6  should  not 
have  continued  the  quotation  from  tlie  wonderful  work  to  which 
he  so  frequently  alludes.     In  his  terribly  severe  style  of  self* 
analysis,  St.  Augustine  cries,  '*  tamen  cum  mihi  accidit  ut  me 
aniplius  cantus,  quom  res  quoe  canitur,  moveat ;  pomaliter  me 

rcaro  contit<K)r,  et  tunc  mallem  non  audire  cantantem ; "  and 
ends  by  saying  in  true  humility :  **  Tu  auti.'m,  Domine 
Deus  meuH,  cxaudi ;  respice,  ct  \i(\v,  et  miserere,  ct  sana  me, 
in  cuius  oculis  mihi  quatitio  foetus  sum,  et  ii>Be  est  languor 
meusr' 

St.  Augustine  makes  us  forget  Feyjoo,  which  is  an  injustice  to 
both—- one  we  propose  to  endeavour  to  remedy  at  some  future  oppor* 
tunity  by  a  more  detailed  notice  of  the  lite  and  writings  of  tlie 
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Father  thiiB  incidentally  alluded  to,  and  we  return  to  our  imme- 
diate Bubject  by  translating  the  section  ix.  of  the  "  Discorso  sobre 
la  Musica  de  los  Temples."  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  tone 
and  manner  of  oxir  author.  He  had  previously  spoken  of  the 
hymns  in  the  yulirar  tonirue  simp:  in  the  churches  of  his  country, 
aShe  proceeds  ^8aytS:<^ 

**  Ilie  disorder  in  church  music  already  alluded  to,  is  not  alone 
confined  to  the  hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  also  to  the  psalms, 
]DaflBe%  lamentations,  and  other  parts  of  divine  service,  because 
faahion  his  throat  itself  into  all  of  them.  In  some  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions which  are  learnt,  I  have  seen  the  changes  of  air  marked  by  the 
same  names  used  in  songs ;  and  the  words  '  ^ve,'  '  allegro,'  '  re- 
citative,' may  be  found,  as  though  in  a  lamentation  the  whole  ought 
not  to  be  grave.  And  is  it  necessary  that  the  air  of  an  opera  should 
be  introduced  into  the  representation  of  the  most  serious  mysteries  P 
If  weeping  take  place  in  Heaven,  Jeremiah  must  ween  again  to  hear 
such  music  applied  to  his  Lamentations !  Is  it  possible  that  aUegros 
and  recitatives  can  be  tolerated  in  those  sacred  complaints  in  which, 
according  to  many  authorities,  grief  is  expressed  not  only  for  the 
deatniction  of  Judea  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  also  for  the  punishment 
of  the  world  for  sin,  for  the  affliction  of  the  church  militant  in  its 
troubles,  or  finally,  for  the  grief  of  our  Saviour  in  his  Passion  ?  In 
the  Alphabet  oi  the  Penitent,  as  some  call  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  ought  we  to  hear  the  airs  or  sonatas  of  a  feast  P  With 
how  much  more  reason  may  we  in  such  cases  exclaim  as  Seneca  ex- 
claimed against  Ovid,  because  he  introduced  a  verse  too  elegantly 
turned  into  his  description  of  the  tragic  scene  of  the  Deucalian  deluge, 
*lfon  est  satis  sobria  lascivere  devorato  Orbe  terrarum  ?'  The  harp 
of  Nero  did  not  sound  so  ill  whilst  Bome  was  burning,  as  dancing 
music  sounds  whilst  the  sadder  mysteries  of  religion  are  being  per- 
formed!"   (He  speaks  as  a  Catholic). 

"  Not  only  in  these  cases  are  the  rules  of  reason  cast  aside,  but 
also  the  laws  of  music  are  broken  through ;  for  these  prescribe  that 
the  score  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  letter ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, when  the  whole  of  the  letter  is  grave  and  sad,  the  music  should 
be  grave  and  sad  also. 

"  It  is  true  that  very  frequently  musicians  still  offend  against  this 
rule,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  in  every  kind  of  com- 
position ;  some  by  defect,  others  by  excess.  By  defect,  they  fail  who 
compose  music  without  any  attention  to  the  genius  of  the  words ; 
but  they  do  not  fall  into  such  gross  error  as  they  who,  not  being 
composers,  do  nothing  but  tack  together  rags  of  sonatas,  or  portions 
of  the  compositions  of  other  musicians.  They  err  by  excess,  wlio 
follow  the  letter  with  puerile  scruple,  and  try  to  modify  the  song  so 
as  to  suit  every  phrase  in  itself,  without  any  reference  to  the  context. 
I  will  exemplify  this,  by  an  illustration  given  by  P.  Kirquer,  when 
endeavoiuring  to  correct  this  abuse.  A  composer  was  endeavouring 
to  8et  to  music  this  Yer^e, Mors  fesiinat  luctuosa.    What  did  he? 
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Por  the  words  mors  and  lucttlosa,  he  used  a  low,  solemn,  kej ;  bat  ia 
the  word  festinaty  which  stands  in  the  middle,  inasmuch  as  itsigDifies 
celerity  and  haste,  he  used  so  many  quavers  of  the  gayest  kind  as 
would  have  excited  the  dullest  jade.  Another,  if  not  a  worse  case 
occurred  with  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Lamentations,  in  which  the 
phrase  Deposiia  est  vehementer  non  hahens  consolatorem^  is  marked 
allegro!  What  is  there  allegro  in  this  lamentable  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, or  of  the  whole  human  race  overwhelmed  vdih  the  buithoi  of 
its  sins,  and  further  with  the  aggravating  circumstance  of  beiii£[witii* 
out  consolation  in  its  misfortune  ?  But  the  whole  fault  was  tiuowa 
upon  the  adverb  vehementer,  because  the  musician  thought  tiMt 
the  idea  of  vehemence  could  only  be  explained  by  lively  mumc ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  came  to  it,  he  hastened  his  steps  and  wasted  some 
forty  bars  in  quavers.  Whereas  this  word,  considered  by  itseU^ 
required  a  totally  different  music,  because  in  this  case,  it  signifies 
the  same  as  gravissime,  expressing  energetically  that  violence  with 
which  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  its  sins, 
fell  to  the  earth  with  its  temples,  houses,  and  walls. 

"  The  celebrated  Duron  falls  into  this  defect  more  than  any  one  else, 
and  to  this  extent,  that  sometimes  in  the  same  couplet,  he  will  vary 
the  movement  of  the  song  seven  or  eight  times,  as  the  particular 
words  may  themselves  vary.  And  although  to  do  this  required  con- 
siderable  skill,  which  he  certainly  had,  it  was  very  ill  applied  in  such 
cases." 

This  is  good  criticism  and  good  sense,  not  for  a  particular 
age,  but  for  all  time,  and  the  remarks  Feyjoo  makes  on  the 
subject  of  religious  poetry  are  equally  correct ;  but  it  would  bo 
impossible  for  us  to  convey  an  adequate  opinion  of  their  scope 
and  tendencj',  unless  we  wore  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  Spanish  poetry  of  this  description.  It  may  suffice, 
therefore,  to  say  that  Feyjoo  appears  to  nave  formed  such  an 
opinion  of  the  objects  and  beauties  of  this  branch  of  pootn%  as 
even  any  Protestant  could  subscribe  to,  and  to  have  considlered 
that  the  subjects  his  contemporaries  treated  with  lightness,  even 
if  not  with  neglect,  were  of  an  importance  too  vital  to  allow  of 
their  being  made  the  subjects  of  the  false  wit  and  the  strained 
conceits  so  much  the  fashion  in  his  day.  Fortunately,  Eng- 
lish people  of  ever)'  rank  of  life,  and  of  every  form  of  faith,  have 
an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  respect  due  to  religion  under 
any  circumstances,  and  we  are  never  oileiided  here  by  the 
shameful  parodies  which  pass  eLiewhere  under  the  name  of 
Sacred  Poetry.  ^Vliv,  as  Feyjoo  KUggc.sts,  should  not  the 
highest  intellect  be  devotwl  to  a  sorvicu  so  holy,  a  caasc  so 
worthy  of  our  most  strenuous  efforts  ? 

The  discourse  **  Sobre  los  Libros  Politicos  "  is  a  curious  exempli- 
fication of  the  keenness  of  perception  and  tuuvvlv  of  our  worthy 
Benedictincy  and  of  the  strange  mixture  of  pedantry  and  com- 
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mon  sense  to  be  observed  throughout  his  works,  as  in  most  of 
the  philosophical  works  of  his  age  and  country.  On  reading 
it,  we  involuntarily  ask  ourselves,  how  could  a  man  think  so 
clearly,  and  yet  express  himself  in  such  an  involved  and 
obscure  manner.  But  however  this  be  explained,  our  ad- 
miratioa  for  the  man  who  could  overcome  the  restraints  and 
difBculties  of  his  position,  must  increase  when  we  fairly  weigh 
all  these  circumstances ;  and  we  confess  that,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  we  feel  to  the  tone  of  some  of  his  remarks,  our 
Cfxinion  of  Feyjoo's  moral  rectitude  has  been  more  raised  by 
tne  perusal  of  tnis  discourse,  and  of  that  upon  '^  la  Politica  mas 
fina  in  his  first  volume,  than  by  any  of  his  other  productions ; 
simply  for  the  reason  that  he  appears  to  have  expressed  more 
freely  his  own  true  and  honest  individual  feelings  in  them. 

The  object  of  the  "  Discorso  sobre  la  Politica  mas  fina,"  is  to 
prove  "  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  that  the  most  adroit 
and  the  safest  policy,  even  for  the  purposes  of  this  life,  is  one 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  justice  and  truth."  Did 
Franklin  borrow  this  sentiment  from  the  Spanish  monk  ?  or  did 
the  same  idea  suggest  itself  independently  to  his  mind,  when 
he  propounded  the  demoralizing  maxim,  that  *^  honesty  is  the 
best  policy?"  We  say  demoralizing;  for  in  the  shape  this 
maxim  assumes  to  the  world  in  general,  it  appears  to  counsel 
honesty,  solely  because  it  is  the  best  policy;  not  because  it 
is  right  in  i^lf.  Feyjoo  did  not  make  this  mistake  in  so 
glaring  a  manner  as  the  American  statesman ;  but,  alas  for  his 
age !  he  could  not  rise  above  motives  of  the  earth  earthy,  or  seek 
for  the  confirmation  of  this  great  moral  truth,  that  "virtue  alone 
is  happiness  below "  in  the  nobler  or  purer  aspirations  of  man's 
immortal  soul !  Monk,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Spaniard  as  he  was, 
the  philosophy  of  Bayle  andSpinosa  had  "left  its  trail"  upon  his 
mind ;  and  he  dwelt  alone  upon  the  positive  ease,  comfort,  or  the 
advantages,  which  a  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  truth  and 
justice,  invariably  secure,  rather  than  upon  the  inevitable  consci- 
entious obligation  to  fulfil  them.  We  said  before  that  men  must 
be  judged  by  their  times ;  and  if  we  apply  this  rule,  we  may  be 
more  indulgent  to  Feyjoo's  illustrations  of  his  moral  code,  than 
we  should  be  were  we  to  examine  the  productions  of  authors  of 
more  recent  date.  It  would  have  been  hard  indeed  for  a  writer 
upon  moral  subjects  to  have  erected  for  himself  a  very  refined 
standard  in  the  days  when  the  Roman  Catholic  church  persecuted 
Port  Royal,  and  compelled  Fenelon  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of 
the  Quietists ;  when  Louis  XIV ,  William  III.,  and  Victor 
Amadeus,  with  the  applause  and  support  of  Tillotson,  Abbadie, 
and  Bossuet,  were  cheating  and  over-reaching  one  another  in  the 
most  disreputable  manner ;  and,  when  in  fact,  the  leaven  was  at 
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work  throughout  society,  which  in  the  next  generation,  pro- 
duced the  sad  school  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D*Alembeit,  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  Hume,  and  Gibbon.  Yet  Foyjoo  was  a  sincere  man, 
and  that  quality  covers  a  multitude  of  faults ;  we  may  regni 
that  his  leading  moral  principles  were  not  of  a  purer  andncKbkr 
character  than  they  seem  to  have  been  ;  as  far  as  they  did  \mi 
him^  however,  having  an  ultimate  reference  to  a  purer  oods 
than  that  of  Franklin,  they  were  safer,  and  more  worthy  of  oar 
assent. 

The  "  Discorso  sobre  los  libros  Politicos,"  was  written  toprofs 
that  it  is  absurd  to  learn  statesmanship  from  books,  and  that  no 
school  education  can  confer  the  qualities  requisite  for  conducting 
public  affidrs.  He  illustrates  these  positions,  amongst  othor 
examples,  by  the  conduct  and  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  father,  of  whom  Feyjoo  says,  that 
"  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  the  world  nas  ever  seen ; " 
and  truly  the  experience  furnished  to  us  by  the  changes  and 
revolutions  of  Europe  since  the  days  when  this  Essay  was  writton* 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  it  contains.  *'  At  all  timei 
there  have  been  great  statesmen  without  the  aid  of  books,  and 
very  mistaken  politicians  with  unlimited  stores  of  learning," 
which  makes  us  seriously  question  the  correctness  of  the  sjrstani 
of  educational  competition  we  in  England  seem  about  to  eiuoroe. 
Feyjoo  says,  that  '*  no  one  can  become  a  statesman  without  po»* 
sessmg  a  noble  character,  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  firm  virtue, 
with  prudence,  activity,  and  valour."  He  who  is  endowed  with 
these  qualities,  will  become  a  great  man,  whether  he  shall  hnv« 
received  a  profound  education  or  not ;  he  who  has  them  noiy 
may  read  all  the  books  in  the  world,  without  learning  hoiw  to 
deal  with  men,  or  to  bend  and  control  them  to  his  own  wilL 
Even  Macchiavelli  could  not  secure  himself  from  a  miserable  old 
age.  The  study  of  Tacitus  could  not  preserve  our  Charlea  L 
from  his  fate ;  nor  could  Gbbriel  Naude  teach  the  ministen  of 
Charles  X.  the  art  of  safelv  executing  a  coup  d'etat. 

The  "  Discorso  sobre  la  Honra  y  Provecha  de  la  Affricultoim,'* 
is  very  curious,  and  able  to  inspire  serious  reflections  in  the 
minds,  not  only  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  Spain,  but  also  of  any  one  who  wishes  well  for  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity.  At  the  present  day,  and  in  England,  we 
should  smile  at  an  author  who  endeavoured  to  prove  tnat  agri* 
culture  was  a  noble  purHuit,  and  one  whicli  the  state  ought  to 
encourage.  The  wonderful  development  of  our  manufacturing 
p'jpulation,  and  the  continually  increasing  difliculties  of  providing 
ibr  its  nourishment,  have  taught  us  these  truths  in  a  manner  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  refuse  to  perceive.  The  portion  of  Fey* 
joo's  Essay  in  which  he  endeavours  to  enlbroe  them  wouidy 
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therefore,  have  but  little  interest  to  us ;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  with  the  other  portions,  in  which  he  points  out 
the  necessity  for  improving  the  processes  of  agriculture,  and 
for  instructing  the  farmers  in  the  true  principles  of  their  art. 
He  dwells  eloquently  and  feelingly  upon  the  desolate  state  of 
many  part«  of  his  own  noble  country — a  state  of  desolation,  which 
imforhmately  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
will  continae  so  long  as  the  government  of  that  coimtry,  for 
which  God  has  done  so  much  and  man  so  little  (that  is  good  at 
least),  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  bigoted 
class  noir  paramount.     He  earnestly  calls  for  teachers  who 
shotild  enable  the  peasants  to  cause  the  howling  wastes  to  smile 
with  plenty ;  and  indirectly  addressing  a  reproach  to  the  science 
and  hterature  of  his  day,  he  expresses  his  regret  that  "  many 
books  should  be  written  on  general  subjects,  but  none  upon 
agriculture,''  and  he  quotes  with  feeling,  the  remarks  of  Colum- 
mella,  *'  Sola  res  rustica,  quee  sine  dubitatione  proxima  et  con- 
sangoinea  sapientitc  est,  tam  discentibus  eget,  quam  magistris," 
and  a  little  further,   "  Agricolationis  neque  doctores,   qui  se 
profitentur,  nee  discipulos,  cognovi."    The  ignorance  of  the 
agricnltnral  classes  of  his  native  mountains  seems  to  him  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  books  should  not  be  written  upon  their 
{mrsnits,  or  why  science  should  not  be  applied  to  them.     They 
who  cotdd  read  might  teach  those  who  could  not  do  so ;  and 
ho  replies  to  the  persons  who  objected  that,  after  all,  agriculture 
was  a  practical  science,  and  therefore  not  one  of  those  which 
ooxild  be  advanced  by  the  promulgation  of  abstract  theory ;  that 
practice  was  very  often  founded  upon  error,  and  that  many  of 
the  opinions  of  the  so-called  practical  men,  were  notoriously 
incorrect ;  and  he  cites  as  an  illustration,  the  belief  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  upon  the  weather,  which  oddly  enough  exists, 
even  in  England  and  France,  at  the  present  day.    To  those  who 
objected  that  the  principles  of  agriculture  were  very  simple,  and 
that  they  could  be  all  conveyed  in  one  book,  Feyjoo  very  pro- 
perly replies,  that  their  assumption  was  not  correct,  for  every 
pro^'inoe,  nay  almost  every  small  locality,  required  its  own  pecu- 
liar system  of  agriculture,  according  to  the  difierences  in  the 
soil,  the  position,  and  numerous  other  accidental  circumstances. 
Any  one  who  travels  at  the  present  day  in  "  Galicia,  Astnrias, 
or  the  mountains  of  Leon,"  could  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
portrait  Feyjoo  draws  of  the  poverty  of  the  noble  race  which 
inhabits  those  lovely  districts,  and  of  the  utter  neglect  which 
there  prevails  of  all  sanitary  laws  in  the  dwellings  or  the  habits 
of  the  people.     In  parts  of  England  we  could  apply  the  remarks 
with  as  much  truth  as  in  the  north-west  of  Spain ;  and  it  is 
interesting  too,  as  indicating  the  influence  of  the  geological 
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constitution  of  a  district,  upon  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  whether  we  turn  to  England,  to  France,  or  to  Spain,  we 
find  that  the  indigenous  races  retain  their  hold  of  the  portions 
of  the  country  where  the  primary,  or  the  plutonic  formations 
occur;  that  civilization  diffiises  itself  more  slowly  amongst 
granitic  hills  than  in  the  secondary  or  tertiary  plains,  and  that 
poverty  and  filth  characterize  the  dwellers  of  those  regions  long 
after  they  have  disappeared  from  the  other  portions  of  a  country. 
The  explanation  of  all  this  fact  is  simple  enough,  but  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law  renders  its  discussion  interesting. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  Feyjoo  suggested  a  system  which  he 
considered  would  serve  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  pursuit 
he  held  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  state.     Like  all 

{)eople  who  have  been  educated  under  the  Roman  law,  he 
ooked  to  the  direct  intervention  of  the  state  as  being  essential 
to  remedy  evils  we  Anglo-Normans  far  more  wisely  endeavour 
to  obviate  by  our  own  exertion.  But  if  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  portion  of  Feyjoo's  projects  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture in  his  coimtry  whicn  refers  to  the  intervention  of  the 
central  government,  we  shall  find,  that  substantially,  the 
remainder  diflers  but  little  in  principle  from  the  system  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  our  agricultural  societies,  allowances  being 
of  course  made  for  the  different  social  organizations  and  the 
relative  states  of  civilization  in  the  respective  countries,  and  at 
the  two  particular  periods.  Feyjoo,  in  fact,  proposed  that  a 
congress  of  agriculture,  composed  of  the  most  enlightened 
farmers,  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  numbers 
from  each  province  proportioned  to  its  importance,  should  be 
regularly  convoked  in  order  to  discuss  the  measures  it  might 
be  advisable  to  adopt  for  the  general  benefit  of  agriculture,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  the  course  they 
should  adopt  for  that  purpose.  Was  there  any  reminiscence  of 
the  mediaeval  provincial  Juntas  of  Spain  floating  before  the 
mind's  eye  of  Feyjoo  when  he  made  this  proposition  P  or  was  it 
inspired  only  by  his  own  original  reflections  upon  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Spain  P  It  would  now  be  hard  to  decide  this 
question — even  were  it  worth  the  decision ;  but  it  is  curious 
that  a  Spanish  monk  residing  in  the  midst  of  the  still  semi- 
barbarous  mountains  of  the  north-west  of  Spain,  should,  even  in 
1739,  have  recommended  a  practical  remedy  for  the  neglect  of 
agricultural  science,  which  all  our  boasted  march  of  intellect  has 
been  unable  to  improve.  The  only  real  differences  between  the 
system  he  proposed,  and  that  which  the  agriculturists  of  England 
have  actually  adopted,  are  that  Feyjoo  suggested  that  liis 
congress  should  bo  recognized  by  the  state,  whereas  we  leave 
ours  iu  a  totally  inofficial    condition ;    and  that  one  of  the 
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ministers  of  tlie  crown  should  be  perhaps  "  presidente  do  la 
Junta,"  whereas  our  ministers  keep  studiously  aloof  from  any 
interference  in  matters  of  this  kind,  nor  do  we  see  any  cause  to 
regret  that  wo  are  left  alone  in  this  matter.     In  Spain,  how- 
ever, it  may  still  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any  system  but 
that  proposed  by  Feyjoo  could  effect  any  permanent  good,  and 
alas  f  it  is  as  much  wanted  now  as  it  was  in  his  days.     When 
we  ourselves  travelled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Minho  in  1852, 
we  foimd  the  agriculture  of  that  inexpressibly  rich  district  in 
the  same  state  of  neglect  Feyjoo  so  eloquently  lamented ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  we  fear  that  the  means  of  intercommunication 
between  the  various  portions  of  the  coimtry  are  now  more  difficult 
than  they  were  fifty  years  since.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  a 
variation  of  even  a  nundred  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  com  in  places 
but  a  very  few  miles  distant  from  one  another ;  and  very  recently 
famine  has  raged  in  Galicia  when  the  harvests  of  other  parts  of 
Spain  were  of  unexampled  fertility.     Spanish  statesmen  who 
arc   only  occupied  by  the  intrigues  of  that  most  profligate 
of  all  profligate  courts,  or  that  most  corrupt  of  all  corrupt 
legislatures,   cannot  see  the  remedy  to    these   evils.     A  con- 
gress of  agriculturalists  would  long  ere  now  have  foimd  out 
mat  roads,  canals,  improved  river  navigation,  and  at  a  later 
period,  railroads,  were  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
Feyjoo  cites  some  of  the  defects  of  the  agriculture  of  his  days, 
and  of  his  province,  which  does  not  now  appear  to  be  really  open 
to  the  objections  he  urges  ;  but  it  is  the  essence  of  every  system 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  national  representation,  fairly 
and  honestly  carried  into  effect,  that  the  errors  it  may  at  first 
adopt  will  sooner  or  later  be  rejected  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  consider  Fcyjoo's  proposition  to  establish  a  national  agricul- 
tural congress  to  have  indicated  on  his  part  a  far  seeing  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  he  was  then  consider- 
ing, and  that  it  was  one  which  eventually  would  have  been 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  his  country. 

It  may,  in  conclusion,  be  cited,  as  a  singular  instance  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind,  that  Feyjoo,  who  could  plead 
so  earnestly  for  the  adoption  of  means  for  advancing  the  true 
interests  of  his  countrj^  and  who,  moreover,  could  write  the  very 
elegant  "Discorso,  o  parallelo  de  las  Linguas  Castellana  y 
Francesca,"  should  have  also  devoted  a  discourse  to  the  purpose 
of  sneering  at  "  el  Amor  de  la  Patria."  Fortunately  for  our 
appreciation  of  the  writer's  heart,  this  discourse  is  so  evidently 
dictated  by  his  head  alone,  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  attempts  at  foreshadowing  a  species  of  Utopian 
cosmopolitanism  which  M.  de  Lamartine  and  the  modem 
French  socialists  have  delighted  to  honour  in  words  alone,  and 
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to  ignore  by  their  practice.  There  are  several  of  the  other  dia- 
courses  to  which  we  are  disposed  equally  to  take  objectioii, 
both  on  moral  and  on  political  grounds ;  but  upon  the  whol^,  a4 
we  said  before,  there  is  such  a  sterling  honesty  of  intention, 
and,  in  the  main,  so  true  and  sound  an  appreciation  of  tha 
bearings  of  the  moral  principles  discussed,  and  so  much  good 
feeling  expressed  in  their  disoussioUi  that  attention  may  again 
be  very  properly  called  to  an  author  whom  we  in  £ngl|UQ4  fiav© 
too  long  and  too  entirely  neglected. 


"  Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  panels 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  inciu*ia  mndit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura." 


lunoit, 
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We  Englishmen  are,  unfortunately  in  some  respects,  rather 
too  insular  and  too  exclusive  in  our  tastes  and  studies,  and  at 
all  times  too  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  court  and  fashion. 
Of  late  years  those  influences  have  operated  in  such  wise  as  to 
confine  the  studies  of  the  limited  number  of  English  readers  of 
foreign  literature,  to  the  productions  of  France  and  Germany ; 
probably  also,  reflecting  men  have  been  induced  to  join  this 
stream,  on  account  of  the  greater  vigour  and  originality  of 
mind  observable  at  the  present  epoch  in  those  nations.  But 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  study  in 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian  races — a  field  as  valuable  as  it  is  singular,  instructiye, 
and  amongst  us  little  known.  Spaniards  themselves  look  upon 
Feyjoo  as  one  of  their  most  sterling  authors ;  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  his  works,  and  of  his  friend  Sarmiento's  "  Demonstra- 
cion  Apologetica,"  has  convinced  us  that  their  opinion  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  In  commencing  thus  a  series  of  sketches  of 
the  literature  of  the  Latin  races,  we  turned  naturally  to  an 
author  of  such  mark  and  eminence ;  and  though  we  cannot 
agree  entirely  with  the  exalted  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed 
by  Spaniards,  and  by  Galicians  especially,  upon  the  merits  of 
Feyjoo's  writings,  they  have  appeared  to  merit  very  consider- 
able attention,  as  well  as  great  and  sincere  approbation  on  the 
score  of  their  generally  moral  and  useftd  tendency,  their  sound 
philosophy,  their  elegant  scholarship  (for  a  monk,  be  it  under- 
stood), and  for  the  graces  of  the  style  of  their  composition. 
Most  sincerely  do  we  recommend  our  readers  to  return  occasion* 
ally  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature  in  general ;  and  in  parti- 
cular we  call  their  serious  attention  to  the  Essays  of  Feyjoo. 
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Abt.  n.  — Memoirs  of  the  Bight  Hon,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Published 
by  the  Trustees  of  his  rapers,  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  Stan- 
hope), and  the  Bight  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  M.P.  Part  I.  Oatholio 
JEmaneiptUian.     Murray. 

2.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  By  Ouizot.  Revue  des  Deua  Mondes,  May 
16th,  1866. 

8.  2%e  Political  Life  of  the  Bight  Hon,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  An  Analy- 
tical Biography.  By  Thomas  Doubleday.  2  Vols.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

Of  the  three  publications  placed  in  this  list,  two  are  remarkable. 
The  third  is  a  well  constructed  book  addressed,  and  likely  to  be 
uaeM  to  the  general  reader.  In  PeeFs  Personal  Memoirs  we 
have  a  statesman's  justification  of  himself,  not  haughtily  or 
vainly  written  ;  but  simple,  manly,  generous,  and  as  free  from 
Jesuitry  as  from  the  traces  of  seu-deception.  In  Guizot's 
monograph  on  Peel,  the  fallen  minister  surveys  the  works  and 
the  onaiuoter  of  the  dead,  and  amid  all  the  triimiphs  of  his 
oareer,  only  envies  him  the  death  that  cut  it  short,  suddenly 
and  without  the  preliminary  passage  of  obscurity  and  decay. 
M.  GuiBot,  no  longer  a  practical  statesman,  has  returned  to  the 
etadies  of  hia  vouSi ;  he  excludes  himself,  reluctantly,  from  the 
high  places  of  public  action  and  power,  and  avows  a  sombre 
jealousy  of  the  tate  that  brought  Peel  to  the  grave  at  a  moment 
when  nis  political  achievements  were  fresh  in  the  national 
memory,  —  when  the  gratitude  of  a  whole  people  rewarded  him 
for  the  loss  of  party  position,  —  when  his  last  speech  was  still  the 
talk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  topic  of  journalistic  debate, — 
the  rival  of  Lord  Palmerston's  finest  parliamentary  effort  in  the 
admiration  of  the  country.  It  is  not  for  us  to  moralize  over 
the  austerity  of  M.  Guizot's  regrets.  If  as  an  administrator 
and  as  a  diplomatist,  he  has  been  guilty  of  memorable  errors, 
he  expiates  them  in  his  fretful  and  cynical  seclusion.  He,  once 
the  first  counsellor  of  a  great  realm,  is  now  compelled  to  study 
at  a  distance  the  political  aspects  of  the  times.  His  ascendancy 
is  gone :  the  lustre  of  his  position,  the  power  that  made  him  a 

Eroud  man,  the  throne  he  laboured  to  uphold,  the  court  in  which 
is  seriousness  appeared  grand  amid  the  prevailing  frivolity, 
the  courtesies  of  ambassadors,  the  correspondence  of  princes, — 
all  these  are  gone,  and  il.  Guizot  is  writing  in  support  of  his 
reputation.  vVhat  a  commentary  upon  a  conspicuous  career ! 
M.  Guizot,  from  his  involuntary  retirement,  casts  a  glance  of 
envy  at  the  opportunitatetn  mortiSy  the  premature  catastrophe 
of  a  distinguished  career,  the  tomb  of  E/obert  Peel. 

Peel,  however,  kjiew  that  the  assailants  of  his  public  character 
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would  not  be  silenced  by  bis  death.  The  character  of  a  deceased 
statesman  is  always  tbe  weapon  of  the  party  that  survives  him, 
and  accordingly  his  personal  antagonists  have  continued,  and 
do  continue,  to  disparage  and  reproach  his  name.  Moreover, 
he  imderstood — ^no  man  understood  better — that  the  three  points 
of  his  career  most  likely  to  become  the  topics  of  historical  debate 
were  those  at  which  his  conduct  might  be  considered  weak  and 
inconsistent,  if  not  inexplicable.  It  would  be  remembered,  and 
his  political  adversaries  would  lay  great  emphasis  upon  the 
fact,  that  he  had  defended  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland, 
and  had  abandoned  it ;  that  he  had  resisted  the  Keform  Bill  to 
the  last  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  assented  to  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  that  he  had  fortified,  if 
he  had  not  actually  constructed,  a  great  party  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  had,  in  the  open  field,  divided 
from  that  party,  and  gone  over  to  the  opposition,  leading  his 
personal  Mends  and  followers  after  him.  In  his  conscience.  Sir 
llobert  Peel  believed  that  this  policy  was  justifiable.  He  under- 
took to  justify  it,  not  in  his  own  lifetime,  but  to  his  surviving 
contemporaries,  and  to  the  next  generation;  and  with  that 
object,  his  Memoirs  were  composed.  Upon  public  opinion  in 
our  times  this  apologetic  record  will  have,  has  had  already,  a 
marked  and  satisfactory  effect.  In  the  third  generation,  die 
historian  will  take  charge  of  Peel's  character ;  ordinary  readers 
will  then  cease  to  consult  documents  or  parliamentary  journals ; 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  historian  will  be  generous  in  his 
estimate  of  acts  and  motives. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  victim  of  a  factious  education.  The 
political  bigotry  of  his  father  was  intense  beyoud  the  concep- 
tion of  any  one  but  a  thorough-bred  Tory.  His  early  associa- 
tions fostered  in  his  mind  a  set  of  artificial  opinions  totally  at 
variance  with  the  natural  formation  of  his  character.  His  posi- 
tion, when  he  entered  parliament,  was  made  for  him.  Placed, 
at  an  immature  age,  in  command  of  a  phalanx,  the  phalanx 
seemed  to  propel  its  leader,  until,  in  the  thick  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  saw  that  defeat  might  be  safety,  and  victory  ruin. 
Then,  thestrongest  combatant,  the  one  least  influenced  by  personal 
fears,  surrendered  the  cause ;  the  opposition  triumphed,  and 
Peel  was  accused  as  a  traitor.  Twice  accused,  however,  before  the 
crowning  act  of  his  life,  he  proved  to  the  Tories  that  they  could 
not  exist  as  a  great  party  without  him.  They  might  have  the 
reliquary  Eldon,  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  and  Oxford,  the  Duke 
of  W elUngton,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  that  Satumian  com- 
moner who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Peel  imtil  his  final  separa- 
tion from  the  party,  and  then  rushed  into  his  place,  and  chal- 
lenged him.     Mr.  Disraeli  had  succeeded  in  making  Eadicalism 
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ridiculous  ;  he  now  seemed  bent  on  making  Toryism  disgraceful. 
It  was  not  tlie  desertion  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  the  preference 
of  Smyth  and  Gladstone  to  himself,  in  1841,  that  seemed  present 
in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  *'  the  great  parliamentary  mid- 
dleman," "the  political  pedlar;"  when  he  said,  "cunning  is 
not  caution ;  or  habitual  perfidy  high  policy  of  state,"  and  when 
he  advised  Peel  to  "  stick  to  quotations,"  because  he  never 
quoted  a  passage  which  was  not  a  familiar  and  a  favourite  one  in 
the  House  of  Uommons.  Now,  from  his  tomb,  the  parliamen- 
tary middleman  replies  to  the  insolent  asperities  of  the  men 
who  have  assailed  him.  The  Memoir  on  Catholic  Emancipation 
does  not,  of  course,  touch  the  ground  over  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
revelled  in  his  parliamentary  elegiacs  on  the  abolished  prohi- 
bitive laws ;  but  the  measure  of  1829  was  as  bitterly  abused  as 
the  measure  of  1846,  so  that  the  tenor  of  the  one  vindication 
may  be  judged  from  the  tenor  of  the  other.  Both  were  written 
after  an  interval  of  cahn  contemplation.  In  the  first,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  there  is  not  an  imgenerous  or  rancorous  word. 
Peel  sometimes  lets  fall  his  adversaries  with  an  avowed  disregard 
of  their  anger,  of  their  capacities,  and  of  their  opinions  ;  but  this 
was  inevitable.  There  were  sections  of  men  in  the  legislature 
that  he  could  neither  re^ct  nor  fear.  He  thought  so,  and  he 
says  so;  but  not  with  obhque,  malevolent  allusion.  All  that  he 
enresses  is  a  little  well-bred,  imembittered  irony. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  opinions,  but  of  character.  Most 
of  our  readers  will,  probably,  consult  Peel's  personal  history, 
and  trace  for  themselves  the  change  and  progress  of  his  mind. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  useless  to  examine  the  Memoir  in  comparison 
with  the  result  of  previous  analyses,  and  ascertain  how  far  Peel's 
public  life,  as  bearing  on  his  character,  consists  with  the  views 
that  have  been  formed  of  him  by  the  historical  critics  of  our 
age.  Mr.  Doubleday,  a  conscientious  and  meritorious  writer, 
describes  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  paradox,  except  to  those  who  are 
i%illing  to  admit  an  essential  defect  in  his  character.  Following 
the  positive  traces  of  his  policy,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  our 
legislative  annals.  Peel  certainly  appears  to  have  vacillated  and 
wavered — to  have  followed  a  tortuous  course — to  have  conti- 
nually left  the  path  of  the  Tories,  crossed  the  path  of  the  Whigs, 
and  returned  to  execute,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  a  similar 
manoeuvre.  His  mind  wanted  unity ;  his  acts  wanted  purpose  ; 
he  sailed  as  a  navigator  would  sail,  who,  without  chart  or  com- 
pass, soimded  as  he  went,  listening  to  the  call  from  the  mast- 
head, and  steering  by  extempore  instructions.  Mr.  Doubleday 
thus  proceeds  to  sum  up : — 

''  It  seems  quite  certain  that  his  fame  can  never  be  that  of  a  great 
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minister,  although  in  his  own  time  he  has  been  styled  '  great '  by 
those  who  compared  with  him  the  lesser  men  who  were  his  opponentQ, 
When  compared  w^ith  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  his  superiority 
is  at  once  manifest ;  but  calm  reflection  will  show  that  this  superiority 
rested  on  his  possession  of  two  or  three  highly  available,  but  not 
great  qualities,  of  which  his  rivals  were  destitute,  or  nearly  so.  His 
Knowledge  of  mankind,  of  the  immediate  tendency  of  events,  and  of 
the  bent  of  public  opinion,  was  beyond  that  of  all  men  of  his  time ; 
and  this  joined  to  great  administrative  talents,  was  the  source  of  bis 
wonder^  influence  over  the  House  of  Oommons,  and  the  pc^tical 
parties  to  which  he  attached  himself.'* 

This  is  Mr.  Doubleday's  verdict.  But  it  must  be  remegoabered 
that,  as  a  politician,  Mr.  Doubleday  is  inordinately  exclusive. 
His  interest  in  Catholic  Emancipation,  his  interest  in  the  Be- 
form  Bill,  his  interest  in  the  Com  Laws,  bear  no  comparison  with 
his  interest  in  the  Currency ;  and  his  interest  in  the  Currency 
places  him  at  a  point  of  view  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  was  adopted  and  deve- 
loped into  a  policy  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Doubleday  is  a 
theoretical  financier,  a  member  of  an  old  economical  school, 
who  could  compose  an  essay  in  Arabic  numerals,  or  arrive  by  a 
logarithmic  process  at  the  constitution  of  a  statesman's  mind. 
The  centre  of  his  ideas  is  a  fixed  Currency ;  the  circumferenoe. 
Bank  paper ;  the  substance.  Bullion.  To  appreciate  Mr,  Double- 
day's  judgment  on  Peel,  therefore,  wo  must  bear  in  mind  that 
he  I'egards  him  askance,  and,  whether  writing  of  the  Oom  Laws, 
of  Emancipation,  or  of  the  Beform  Bill,  is  remembering  and 
regretting  **  the  rash  act  of  1819." 

So  far  Mr.  Doubleday.  What  is  M.  Guizot's  opinion  P  Peel, 
says  M.  Guizot,  had  no  political  theory,  or  more  strictly,  no 
theory  constructed  upon  broad  and  logical  principles.  He  lived 
in  the  light  of  the  present.  He  consulted  facts  at  every  step. 
He  regulated  his  political  conduct  by  exigencies,  not  by  general 
views.  This,  so  far  as  one  aspect  of  Peel's  charactcnr  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  stated  as  M.  Guizot's  verdict.  Is  it  true  P  Is  it 
corroborated  by  the  ^lemoir  ?  Does  Peel  say,  or  imply,  any- 
thing that  is  equivalent  to  it  ? 

We  think  he  does.  He  took  the  constitution  as  he  found  it, 
reared  by  the  old  political  parties,  solid  and  unshaken  after  the 
passage  of  a  storm  across  continental  Europe ;  ho  was  impressed 
above  all  things  by  the  conviction  that  to  propose  change 
was  unwise  ;  but  he  practically  understood,  at  a  later  stage,  that 
to  resist  change  might  be  dangerous.  The  points  for  considera- 
tion are,  then,  whether  he  was  originally  right  in  resisting  all 
change ;  whether,  when  change  had  become  to  all  appearance 
inevitable,  he  was  right  in  ceasing  to  oppose,  and  even  volun- 
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teermg  to  aariat  it,  and  whether  some  important  element  was 
not  wanting  in  his  character  which  prevented  him,  though  he 
bad  raoeived  lee^on  after  lesson  in  practical  politics,  from  adopt- 
ing broad  plans  of  reform,  and  applying  to  the  general  body  of 
public  questions,  the  principles  he  had  conceded  at  the  crisis  of 
pvery  great  and  special  discussion  within  his  experience. 

We  cannot  ayoid  treating  as  a  total  fallacy  the  opinion  that 
radioal  ehonges  are  at  ^  times  imwise.  The  argument 
•gaiiut  innovation  in  the  abstract  has  been  surrendered,  of 
eoone,  by  every  section  of  politicians,  except  the  few  lingering 
•hadowt  of  the  Winchelsea  and  Bedesdale  connexion.  But  it 
is  neoeitary,  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  necessary,  by  the 
axperience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  walk  continually 
and  boldly  in  the  direction  of  reform.  Sir  Robert  Feel  accepted 
this  mwdm  in  particular  cases ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  mellow 
#ftenuHm  of  his  career — ^its  evening  was  cut  short — ^that  he  seemed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  a  poHcp  of  liberalism.  Why  was 
ibisP  Because  his  father  was  a  settled,  immutable  Tory. 
Because  lie  was  attended  into  public  life  by  the  opinions  of 
Addington,  Sldon,  Perceval,  Bexley,  Castlereagh,  and  Liver- 
pool. Because  the  weight  of  Eton  and  of  Oxfom  was  upon  his 
mind.  Because  soholastio,  collegiate,  family,  personal,  parlia- 
mentary, and  cabinet  influences  lormed  him  into  a  Tory.  But 
there  were  two  sets  of  Tories,  and  he  belonged  to  the  advanced 
and  refined  set.  He  refused  to  act  merely  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  gentlemen — "  fox  hunters,"  as  he  called  them — and  was 
continually  at  issue  with  his  private  friends  because  his  speeches 
did  not  flame  with  senseless  rhapsodies  against  all  proposals  of 
reform.  He  considered  the  bad  effect  of  a  bad  argument  even  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  among  men,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  who 
know  very  little  of  the  matter,  care  not  much  about  it,  half  of 
whom  have  dined,  or  are  going  to  dine,  and  are  only  forcibly 
struck  by  that  which  they  instantly  understand  without  trouble." 

When  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  about  to  dis- 
appear from  the  category  of  unjust  and  insolent  legislation. 
Peel  was  importuned  by  the  exaggerated  advocates  of  exclusion 
to  employ  every  kina  of  wholesale  and  violent  reasoning 
against  tne  contemplated  measures  of  repeal.  He  parried  the 
requisition  with  his  usual  coolness  and  dexterity  :  **  The  Com- 
mons will  pass  repeal.  Is  it  advisable  for  the  Church  that 
repeal  should  be  rejected  by  the  Lords."  He  then  considered 
the  prospect  of  being  victorious  or  of  being  beaten.  "  Your 
line,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ''  is  a  high  line,  and  a 
flood  line.  Now  a  high  line  and  a  good  line  is  the  best  possible 
if  it  aucoeeds,  and  is  supported  by  a  large  majority.  But  if  it 
fiuk?" 
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Peel  was  here  tampering  with,  his  convictions.  He  knew 
the  struggle  to  be  hopeless,  and  desired  to  soften  the  repulse, 
and  to  leave  open  a  doubt  whether  a  more  vigorous  opposition 
might  not  have  influenced  the  residt.  Again,  there  is  some 
resemblance  to  a  mental  reserve  in  the  following :  "  I  do  not 
say  there  ought  to  be  equality  of  civil  privileges ;  aU  I  say  is, 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  rest  the  question  of  our  Establishment 
upon  that  issue."  He  did  not  say  it ;  but  did  he  think  it  P 
And,  if  he  thought  it,  why  did  he  not  say  it  ?  At  that  time  he 
professed  the  existence  of  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  whether 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Brougham  were  not  inimical  in 
their  "  private  sentiments,"  to  the  very  origin  and  basis  of  a 
state  church.  He  feared  lest  the  approximation  of  so  many 
sections  of  politicians,  hitherto  divided  on  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  might  not  leave  the  Conservative  party  in 
isolation,  and  opposed  to  a  vast  and  united  body,  capable  of 
seizing  the  government,  and  holding  it  iminterruptedly  for 
sever^  sessions.  He  not  only  regarded  the  special  point  under 
debate ;  he  calculated  the  effect  of  identifymg  with  a  Whig 
policy  so  many  men  whose  talent  "  must  influence  the  Aiture 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  serious  part  of  his  vindication,  however,  must  not  be 
omitted  from  view  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative : — 

"  I  deliberately  affirm  that  a  minister  of  the  crown,  responsible  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  for  the  public  peace  and  the  public 
welfare,  would  have  grossly  and  scandalously  neglected  his  duty  if 
he  had  failed  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the 
fever  of  political  and  religious  excitement  which  was  quickening  the 
pulse  and  fluttering  the  bosom  of  the  whole  Catholic  population, 
should  inspire  the  serf  of  Clare  with  the  resolution  and  energy  of  a 
freeman — which  had  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  made  all  considerations 
of  personal  gratitude — ancient  family  connection — local  preferences — 
the  fear  of  worldly  injury — the  hope  of  worldly  advantage,  subordi- 
nate to  the  one  absorbing  sense  of  religious  obligation  and  public 
duty ;  whether,  I  say,  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the  contagion  of 
that  feverish  excitement  might  spread  beyond  the  barriers  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  habits  of  military  obedience,  and 
the  strictness  of  military  discipline,  oppose  to  all  such  external 
influences.*' 

That  is  the  thought  developed  at  large  in  the  Memoir,  which 
abounds  in  proofs,  historical  and  official,  in  private  and  in 
public  forms,  from  confidential  letters,  and  from  newspaper 
reports,  that  a  religious  conflict  of  unappeasable  and  irrepressible 
violence  must  have  ensued  had  the  ascendancy  of  the  dominant 
church  been  permitted,  by  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  afl^urs, 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  concession  whatever.     The  discussioii 
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had  been  removed  from  its  original  ground.  From  1812  to 
1827,  CathoKc  Emancipation  was  the  subject  of  divided  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  and  an  open  question  in  the  cabinet. 
That  was  the  basis  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration.  When 
Canning  became  premier  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  similar  course. 
At  that  moment  Peel  did  not  foresee  the  consunmiation  of  the 
struggle  which  had  been  waged,  and  which  had  now  approached 
its  crisis.  He  would  not  embark,  he  said,  under  the  pilotage  of 
a  prime  minister  who  was  notoriously  disposed  to  concede  the 
Catholic  claims.  This  was  a  proof  of  the  failing,  not  concealed 
in  this  Memoir,  namely,  that  of  being  unable  to  understand,  at 
a  distance,  the  signs  of  the  times  when  they  concerned  great 
proposals  of  change.  "  It  might  have  been  difficult  to  rebut 
that  charge,"  is  the  confession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
seceders  from  Canning's  ministry  joined  him  ;  ho  led  the  House 
of  Commons  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  storm  rose 
high  ;  the  party  of  Emancipation  was  mafing  rapid  progress  in 
the  House  of  Conrnions ;  but  so  much  more  rapid  was  their 
progress  out  of  doors  that  it  became  reasonable  to  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  a  collision  between  the  social  and  executive 
elements  of  the  state.  Peel's  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of 
public  feeling;  is  unequivocal.  The  ultra-Tories,  for  whose  dis- 
8atis£eu;tion  he  carea  little,  placed  the  matter  in  this  light : 
"The  Protestant  constitution  in  church  and  state  must  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards  and  by  any  means :  the  maintenance 
of  it  is  a  question  of  principle,  and  every  concession  or  com- 
promise is  tne  sacrifice  of  principle  to  a  low  and  wdgar  expe- 
diency." 

By  what  means,  then,  and  at  what  hazard,  was  this  Protestant 
constitution,  in  the  Tory  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  maintained  in 
L-elandP 

"  Again,  I  can  anticipate  the  reply :  by  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain — by  the  application,  if  necessary,  of 
physical  force,  for  the  maintenance  of  autliority — by  the  employment 
of  the  organized  strength  of  government,  the  police,  and  the  military, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law." 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  inordinate  love  of  power 
was  not  among  them.  Twice  he  resigned  his  position  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
twice  the  Duke  of  Wellington  persuaded  him  to  remain.  The 
entire  body  of  the  ministers  then  placed  their  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  the  king,  who  had  only  just  declared 
that  he  never  could  or  would  deviate  from  the  policy  of  his 
&ther,  abandoned  that  policy,  and  invited  Peel  to  propose,  in 
his  name,  to  the  astonished  parliament,  the  political  emanci- 
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pation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  BritiBh  dominionB. 
An  outbreak  of  anger  followed.  Peel  lost  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
and  nearly  lost  his  seat  for  Westbury.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick 
offered  to  die  for  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  The  minister  was 
accused  of  selfishness,  of  pusillanimity,  of  perfidy : — 

"  This  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  discuss ;  but  why  have  I  defer- 
red for  twenty  years  the  vindication  of  my  conduct  P  Why  hare  I 
consented  to  submit  for  that  long  period,  to  every  reproacii  whkh 
malice,  or  mistake,  or  blindness  to  the  real  state  of  anairs,  could  direct 
against  me,  except  in  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come  (t  Cired 
little  whether  1  were  in  the  grave  or  not  when  it  should  come),  when 
delicate  matters  might  safely  be  discussed,  and  when,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  public  interests,  or  offence  to  private  feelings,  the  wook 
truth  might  be  spoken  ?  ** 

There  is  much  force  in  his  statement  of  the  altematiye  that 
might  have  been  preferred ; — 

"If  I  had  been  stimulated  by  personal  ambition— that  aorl  of 
ambition,  I  mean,  which  is  content  with  the  lead  of  a  political  parly, 
and  the  possession  of  official  power — I  niiffht  have  encouraged  aod 
deferred  to  the  scruples  of  the  sovereign,  and  might  have  appealed  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  country  to  rally  round  the  throne  for  tkt 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  protection  of  tb« 
Koyal  Conscience." 

Pitt,  Castlereagh,  Grattan,  Burke,  had  argfued  this  question ; 
Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted  their  argimien ts ;  but,  in  1829,  rimanci* 
pation  seemed  to  him  the  price  of  national  peace :— 

"  It  may  bo  that  I  was  unconsciously  influenced  hj  motiTM  less 
perfectly  pure  and  disinterested,  by  the  secret  satisfaction  of  being, 

**  *— —  when  the  waves  went  high, 
A  daring  pilot  iu  extremity.* 

But  at  any  rate  it  was  no  ignoble  ambition  which  prompted  me  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  desperate  conflict,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
Buhmit  to  the  sacrifice  of  everything  dear  to  a  public  man,  eiceptiM 
the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  joatiee. 

We  have  not  touched  the  general  question  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  or  presented  our  own  view  of  its  historical  reatiltai 
We  have  confined  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  the  Peel  pttpert 
referring  to  that  great  parliamentary  event.  With  a  alight 
additional  notice  of  M.  Quizot's  essay,  and  of  Mr.  Dcmhledi^s 
historical  view,  wo  may  close  the  analysis.  Peel,  says  the 
French  statesman,  who  had  many  opixirtunities  of  courersiiif 
with  him,  in  1840,  seemed  to  be  animated,  on  all  occasioDS,  faf 
a  natural  lore  of  honour  and  justicoy  to  have  been  imprcmiil 
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with  a  confused  feeling  of  sympatliy  and  fear,  by  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
narrow  creed  of  the  old  Tory  party,  and  to  occupy  himself, 
earnestly  and  incessantly,  with  the  interest   of  the  working 
classes  m  England.      "Through  the  political  reserve  of  the 
minister,  the  emotions  of  the  man  continually  penetrated."     In 
illustration  of  this  remark,  he  quotes  some  interesting  observations 
that  fell  firom  the  British  Premier  in  the  course  of  a  private 
oolloquy.     "  I  perceive,"  said  Peel,  "  widely  spread  sufiferings, 
and  as  widely  spread  perplexities  among  the  industrious  orders 
of  the  people.     Thev  are  the  danger  and  shame  of  our  civiliza- 
tion.    It  is  positively  necessary  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
working  man  more  happy  and  less  dependent  on  daily  chances. 
I  know  we  cannot  do  all  that  may  seem  good ;  but  we  can  do 
something,  and  we  are  bound  to  do  what  we  can."    If  M.  Guizot 
understood  these  words,  that  was  the  idea  which  marked  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  direction  of  his  future  policy. 

Anil  now  a  few  words,  parenthetically^  to  the  rigid  conser- 
vative party,  on  the  successes  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is 
this  party  that  still  haunts  the  tomb  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with 
deep-drawn  expletives  of  vituperation,  partly  on  account  of  his 
abandonment  of  the  Corn  Laws,  partly  on  account  of  his  con- 
oeasion  of  Emancipation  without  securities.  Setting  that  point 
aside,  is  the  Conservative  party  a  real  bulwark  of  the  Reform- 
ation, of  pure  doctrine,  of  practical  religious  liberty?  The 
principle  of  a  state  church  is  a  fundamental  approximation  to 
the  papal  heresy,  and,  proceeding  from  this,  there  are  innu- 
merable correspondences  between  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
churches,  which  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  Conservatism  to  per- 
petuate. By  tracing  all  spiritual  practices  to  one  official  source, 
by  constituting  the  Christian  ministry  into  a  priesthood,  by 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy,  and  sometliing 
very  like  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  well  as  verging  in 
their  modes  of  worship  towards  the  ceremonials  of  the  Popedom, 
have  not  our  privileged  champions  of  Protestantism  done  all  in 
their  power  to  disparage  its  pure  doctrines,  and  to  substitute  a 
mutilated  and  barbarously  decorated  form  of  religious  ritual  for 
the  simple  and  perfect  institutions  of  original  Christianity? 
Not  to  insist  on  these  points,  which  might  lead  us  beyond  our 
purpose,  we  may  glance,  in  another  light,  at  the  Protestant 

Klicy  of  Conservatism.  What  has  been  its  influence  on  the 
"otestantism  of  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years  ?  Has  it 
not  sedulously  flattered  and  supported  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  ?  And  now,  when  a  vast  scheme  of  Concordats  appears, 
about  to  radiate  from  the  Roman  centre  to  the  various  Catholic 
•lateBy  uniting  them  in  the  most  formidable  league  ever  known, 
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against  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  in  religion  and  politics,  on 
wnich  side  is  the  co-operation  of  England  exerted,  with  the 
sanction  and  sympathy  of  the  Conservative  party  ?  Austria  enjoys 
the  systematic,  though  indirect,  co-operation  of  Great  Britain. 
Enormous  aggressions  against  the  religious  liberty  of  nations 
are  made  without  a  protest  from  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
Reformation.  In  France  the  principles  of  the  Unicers  are 
enforced  by  a  military  and  penal  machinery ;  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania,  an  anti-Protestant  Crusade  is  carried  on  with 
terrible  violence  ;  even  in  Piedmont  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition 
are  not  completely  quenched  ; — yet  the  Tory  party  is  the  assidu- 
ous sycophant  of  military  despotism  on  ihe  Continent,  which 
exists  through  the  aid  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time, — at  this  very  moment, — is  reviving  the  accusation 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  capitulated  to  Catholicism,  and 
weakened,  by  his  policy,  the  Protestant  securities  and  Anglican 
institutions  of  the  realm. 

To  represent  this  as  his  deliberate  object  is  ridiculous.  He 
was  only  too  zealous  in  favour  of  the  Establishment  and  of 
Episcopalian  privileges.  To  represent  it  as  a  policy  of  chance  is 
equally  absurd.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Doubleday  suggests,  a  conces- 
sion of  principle  which  three-fourths  of  the  Insh  nation  had 
made  up  their  minds  should  be  conceded.  Mr.  Doubleday  goes 
on  to  describe  the  state  of  parties  and  opinions  in  reference  to 
this  subject : — 

*^  An  avalanche  of  petitions  for  and  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  loaded  the  table  of  the  House,  and  scenes  of  the  most 
violent  character  were  enacted  at  the  county  and  other  public  meet- 
ings all  over  the  country.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  refute  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  and  asseveration,  that  ministers,  on  this  occasion, 
had  not  a  majority  of  the  people  with  them.  They  had  with  them 
those  of  their  ordinary  supporters  that  made  a  point  of  supporting 
a  government  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  defer ;  they  had 
with  them,  also,  the  whole  of  the  Whig  and  extreme  Liberal  party, 
and  a  portion  of  the  moderate  or  Low  Churchmen  ;  they  had,  also, 
a  few  liberal  dissenters,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  and  Presbyterians ;  and 
a  few  of  the  moderate  Established  clergy  and  liberal  dissenting 
ministers.  But  against  them  the  majority  of  the  old  High  Church 
Tories,  a  large  portion  of  the  established  Scotch  Churchmen,  the 
whole  of  the  High  Church  clergy,  a  portion  of  the  Low  Church  or 
moderate  clergymen,  the  whole  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  and  nearly 
all  tlie  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations  with  their  ministers." 

The  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  be  questioned ;  but,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  the  personal  question  tnat  is  now  imder 
review,  and  the  weight  of  a  large  party  was  certainly  thrown 
iuto  the  scale  to  assist  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  when  he  undertook  to 
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vindicate  his  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims.  It  seems  to 
follow  that,  settinff  aside  the  abstract  propriety  of  the  act  of 
1829,  Sir  Robert  I^eel  was  justified  by  his  education  in  his 
early  opposition  to  concession   and  reform,  and  that  he  was 

{'ustified  by  circumstances  in  changing  his  course.  But  why  did 
le  never  become,  systematically  and  reflectively,  a  liberal 
reformer  ?  That  is  less  a  question  of  conduct  than  of  character. 
He  was  scarcely  fitted  to  become  a  liberal  reformer.  The  Tory 
root  had  struck  deep  into  his  mind.  He  had  inherited  its 
prejudices ;  his  opinions  were  those  of  the  Oxford  cloister.  But, 
in  cases  of  political  emergency  his  advice  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
might  have  been  applied  to  himself.  He  was  resolved  "  to  trust 
to  nis  own  judgment,  and  not  to  that  of  Lord  Eedesdale,  Lord 
Winchelsea,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle." 

M.  Guizot,  as  we  have  shown,  does  not  attribute  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  possession  of  a  large  political  system  regulated  by  pre- 
cise ideas.  But  his  estimate  of  him  as  a  statesman  is  not  the 
less  exalted.  This  is  natural.  Between  his  own  character  and 
that  of  the  British  minister  there  was  a  strong  resemblance. 
Twelve  days  before  his  death  Peel  had  uttered  a  touching  and 
generous  eulogy  on  the  public  conduct  of  M.  Guizot.  He  did 
not  live  to  hear  the  response,  which  is  composed  in  the  writer's 
peculiar,  melancholy,  almost  morbid  style  : — 

"  *  Wise  and  renowned  counsellor  of  a  free  people  ! '  Thus,  on 
the  morrow  of  his  death,  his  country  praised  him.  I  will  say  happy 
as  well  as  alarious — happy  in  the  end,  no  less  than  in  the  yaried 
course  of  his  career,  despite  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  it  to  a 
violent  close.  For  forty  years  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  engaged 
in  tbe  political  arena,  perpetually  contending,  oftentimes  vanquishing. 
On  the  eve  of  his  death,  though  still  in  the  arena,  he  stood  in  tran- 
quil dignity,  spreading,  from  his  place  in  Parliament  the  tone  of  a 
long  experience  over  the  politics  of  his  country.  There  he  enjoyed 
serenely  that  ascendant  influence  admitted  and  accepted  by  all.  And 
be  died,  regretted  by  sovereign  and  people,  respected  and  admired  by 
the  adversaries  whom  he  had  overthrown,  as  well  as  by  the  friends 
who  had  conjured  with  him. 

"  God  rarely  accords  to  one  man  so  many  favours.  He  had  gifted 
Peel  at  his  birth  with  high  mental  faculties  as  well  as  fortune.  He 
had  given  him  a  place  in  such  an  epoch,  that  his  great  qualities 
might  be  exercised  with  success  in  great  afiairs.  After  the  final 
triumph,  he  recalled  him  suddenly,  without  diminishing  his  power  or 
glory  ;  like  a  noble  workman  who,  completing  his  labours  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  goes  at  once  to  receive  his  supreme  reward  from  the 
master  whom  he  has  served  so  well." 

This  is  essentially  French  in  spirit,  French  in  manner.  But 
it  is  not  an  tmgraceful  tribute  from  the  statesman  in  retire- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  statesman  in  the  tomb. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  tliat  we  are  yet  in 
sion  of  materials  sufficient  to  justify  a  final  decision  on  the 
public  character  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  His  Memoirs  on  the 
Administration  of  1833,  and  on  the  Com  Laws,  remain  to  be 
published.  Moreover,  his  literary  trustees  refuse  to  publish,  before 
a  long  interval  has  elapsed,  some  documentary  matter  of  the 
highest  interest  which  is  in  their  possession.  We  must  wait 
awhile  then,  as  a  critic  in  The  Athenceum  has  already  obaerred, 
"  for  the  pure  light  of  history  *'  to  shine  on  the  name  of  Sr 
Robert  Peel. 


Art.  III. — Freston  Tower  :  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Cardinal  WoUnf. 
By  the  Eev.  E.  Cobbold,  A.M.,  B.D.  ("Eun  and  Bead 
Library.'*)     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Monk,     By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     (**  Run  and  Bead  Library.") 

3.  Holiday  House :  a  Tale  for  the  Young,     By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

(*•  Bun  and  Bead  Library.'*) 

4.  Nellie  of  Truro :  a  Tale  from  Life,     London :  Sampson  Low,  Son, 

and  Co.     1856. 

5.  Rosalie;  or,  the  Truth  shall  make  you  Free.     An  authentic  iMir> 

rative  of  Mademoiselle  Bertin  Depriester.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bidgeway.  2nd  Edition.  London: 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1856. 

6.  Good,  Better,  Best;    or,    the  Three    Ways    of  making   a   Hajpfjf 

World.  By  the  Eev.  I.  Alexander,  D.D.]  New  York.  With 
Introductory  Notice,  by  the  Ecy.  E.  S.  Candliah,  D.D.  Lon- 
don :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.   1856. 

7.  Clerical   Economics;    or.   Directions    Social,    Rural,    and   House' 

hold,  showing  how  Ministers  and  others  of  Limited  Iticomes  may  mite 
the  whole  PUttform  of  their  Order.  By  J.  Aiton,  D.D.  2nd 
Edition.     Johnstone  and  Hunter.     1856. 

The  number  of  religious  or  scmi-religious  publications  of  the 
character  indicated  in  the  titles  of  the  first  six  books  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article,  has  of  late  years  so  increased  as  to 
form  a  special  element  in  the  religious  liistoiy  of  our  countnr. 
They  exhibit  an  attempt  to  adapt  religious  truth  so  as  to 
make  it  food  **  for  the  million  ; "  to  make  religion  popular  by 
presenting  it  in  an  attractive  garb,  or  to  gain  admittance  fw 
religious  controversic^s  and  special  points  by  disguising  them  in 
some  stor}%  whore  otherwise  the  ver\'  mention  of  such  contro- 
versies would  have  been  scouted,  and  the  "special  points'* 
summarily  dismissed.    In  some  respect  this  tendency  in  rcligioni 
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•atiire  corresponds  to  one  which  pervades  every  other  depart- 
it.  Cheap  and  popular  serials  take  the  place  of  thorough  trea- 
3,  pamphlets  (altnough,  they  may  not  be  called  such,  for  the 
le  is  unpopular)  that  of  books,  while  everybody  knows  every- 
ig  about  every  subject,  having  picked  up  crumbs  of  disjointed 
trmation  in  a  stray  popular  lecture,  in  an  article  or  review, 
truth,  as  we  are  generally  under  temptation  to  go  to  extremes 
lU  matters,  so  in  this  aW  If  it  would  be  deemed  entirely 
of  the  way  of  a  '^General  of  division  "  to  have  any  practical 
ions  of  hutting  or  feeding  men  and  horses,  so  some  time  a&;o 
auld  not  have  been  expected  that  a  person  who  had  speciaUy 
oted  himself  to  one  branch,  should  possess  acquaintanceship 
i  more  than  the  rudiments — sometimes  not  even  with  them 
f  another.     We  are  now  goine  to  the  opposite  extreme.     A 

snatches  at  everjrthing  is  tne  rule;  a  course  of  popular 
ures  must  embrace  everything,  and  every  topic  from  the 
ition  of  the  world  and  the  fall  of  Adam,  to  the  latest  dis- 
dtions  at  some  learned  society  and  the  restitution  of  all 
igs.  We  bid  fair  to  realize  the  "ex  omnibus  aliquid,  ex 
'  nihil,"  unless  a  healthy  reaction  ensue — and  of  this,  we 
e,  that  we  can  already  perceive  the  first  signs. 
Tie  mania  for  *'populiarization"  manifests  itself  principally 
this:  whatever  you  say,  you  must  say  it  in  an  attractive 
Q,  or  rather  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  moment, 
atever  you  write  or  speak,  though  its  value  be  absolutely 
write  or  speak  attractively ;  paint,  daguerotype,  give  word- 
ures,  though  they  be  but  word-pictures.  Let  us  not  be 
understood.  We  repudiate  all  dryness,  stiffness,  and  fer- 
ity. We  dislike  the  circumlocutions  of  our  German  friends, 
tn  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  in  that  of  a  lane,  you 
lot  know  where  you  may  end,  and  where  a  projws  of  a  head- 
3,  you  may  be  treated  to  a  digression  of  twenty  pages  on  the 
earance  and  possible  or  impossible  inhabitants  of  the  moon, 
desiderate  a  style  clear  and  perspicuous,  where  the  author 
municates  to  his  readers  exactly  what  he  means,  and  gives 
n  to  understand  what  he  wishes  to  convey.  By  all  means 
lim  explain  and  illustrate,  but  witlial  let  him  avoid  verbosity, 
let  him  forget  that  illustration  is  but  illustration,  a  means 
^h  he  may  use,  but  not  the  end  which  he  is  to  prosecute, 
ceds  no  argument,  it  only  requires  an  appeal  to  reflection 
►nvince  the  reader  that  in  proportion  as  painting  is  the  main 
3t  in  view,  the  style  becomes  laboured  and  cumbrous,  instead 
sy  and  flowing,  while  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  generally 
rs  in  the  same  degree.  Historical  verity  must  suffer  in 
ortion  as  you  desire  and  attempt  to  paint.     In  this  respect, 

"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  where  you  wish  to 

D  2 
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exciting  than  truth.  Unable  to  perceive  poetry  or  reality,  when 
presented  to  them,  they  will  at  least  stare  at,  if  they  cannot  be 
moved  by  coarse  fictions.  The  colouring  of  theatrical  deco- 
rations has  for  some  more  real  attraction  than  all  the  variegated 
tints  and  exquisite  beauties  of  nature.  To  elevate  such,  you 
need  not  try  the  impossible  task  of  addressing  them  through 
their  favourite  media ;  you  must  address  yourself  to  their  minds 
and  hearts.  Educate  these,  and  the  rest  will  closely  follow; 
neglect  these,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  in  vain.  You  do  not  pour 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters;  you  mistake  it;  these  are  not 
troubled  waters,  but  a  raging  name  which  your  oil  can  only 
fe^.  Hence,  we  have  still  our  scarlet-coloured  stories,  and 
last,  though,  alas,  not  least,  we  are  getting  our  scarlet-coloured 
religious  stories. 

Let  not  the  reader  deem  us  uncharitable ;  we  believe  that  in 
presenting  a  truthful  picture  of  the  faults  and  dangers  of  our 
"  Popular  Religious  Literature  "  (and  it  is  to  these  we  chieflv 
advert),  we  are  performing  a  painful  duty-    Since,  then,  witn 
the  "trade"  and  the  "public"  a  good  religious  book  must 
be  a  popular  book,  what  are  its  essential  qualities  ?     Its  contents 
are  comparatively  of  little  moment  with  many,  have  it  much  or 
little  thought,  much  or  little  truth.     If  it  contains  something 
neif,  so  much  the  better.     Its  style  must  be  in  the  best  water- 
colour  ;  if  a  story,  so  much  the  more  promising.    And  then  for  a 
title  I  The  title  is  one  of  the  most  important  points.    "Days-"  and 
"Kights,"  "Clouds"  and  "Eainbows,"  "Lamps,"  "Sounds"  and 
"  Voices," — in  short,  the  odd,  the  remarkable,  best  of  all  the  terri- 
fic— such  is  the  desideratum.     In  truth,  title-making,  like  shirt- 
making,  has  become  a  trade,  and  you  may  as  well  expect  a  book 
without  a  striking  title  to  sell,  as  a  crow  without  wings  to  fly. 
AVe  deny  not  that  books  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  adverted 
may  have  their  use.     But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  almost 
wholly  engrossed  the  religious  public,  they  have  become  the 
substitutes  for  every  other  kind  of  religious  reading.     It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  agricidturist,  that  weeds  spread  with 
uncommon  rapidity,  and  that  unless  immediately  checked,  they 
almost  hopelessly  overrun  the  ground.     These  little  religious 
books  and  stories,  which  might  have  had  their  use  if  kept  in 
their  own  place,  threaten  to  overrun  the  whole  ground,  and  to 
banish  almost  everything  that  is  deeper  or  better,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  it  from  receiving  the  attention  or  awakening  the  interest 
which  it  deserves.     Let  the  reader  make  trial  of  it  for  himself. 
Before  writing  this  article  we  resolved  to  make  an  experiment, 
and  accordingly  asked  two  leading  religious  booksellers  to  send 
us  on  sight  the  most  popidar  religious  books  in  their  stores, 
which  had  appeared  within  the  last  few  years.     Accordingly, 
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two  immense  parcels  arrived,  which  contained,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  nothing  but  books  filled  with  religious  platitudes 
and  pseudo-spiritual  trash.  We  say  there  were  exceptions,  for 
we  had  **Tlie  Successful  Merchant,"  "The  Christian  Life," 
"  Hours  of  Thought,'*  '*  Captain  Vicars's  Memoirs,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  which  we  nave  highly  appreciated.  But  the 
vastly  preponderating  were  religious  stories,  or  books  filled 
with  the  merest  platitudes.  The  sight  reminded  us  not  a  little 
of  an  incident  in  the  Crimea,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  can 
vouch  :  A  certain  missionary  engaged  in  distributing  religioos 
tracts,  &c.,  had  received  a  large  supply  from  home;  the  first 
step  which  our  friend  took,  was  to  read  the  various  articles 
sent,  the  next,  to  dig  a  deep  hole,  and  to  bury  the  largest  part 
of  them. 

When  the  reader  bears  in  mind  that  these  books  are  perused 
by  thousands,  And  constitute  their  principal  religious  mental 
food,  he  can  easily  infer  the  consequences.  The  mere  repetition 
of  religious  common-places  and  generalities  can  do  no  good :  it 
does  harm.  It  acts  as  a  8ojK)rific  upon  the  conscience,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  morbid  sentimentalism  for  spiritual  reality  and  earnest- 
ness. It  excites  tlie  feelings,  and  produces  the  drawling,  the 
dolorous,  or  the  self- satisfied,  instead  of  **  Life  in  Earnest." 
Again,  the  representations  of  the  wants  and  ills  of  society  which 
these  books  contain,  are  as  defective  as  the  remedies  which  thev 
propose  are  suixrficial.  In  many  cases  they  ignore  the  >'ast 
gulph  which  amongst  us  separates  classes ;  in  still  more  numerous 
instances  they  have  not  apprehended  the  sUite  of  the  world,  or 
the  mission  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  Church ;  most  frequently 
they  attempt  a  cure  without  having  explorcnl  the  disease,  being 
properly  acquainted  with  the  remedy,  or  haxdiig  even  approached 
the  patient.  The  handshaking  with  the  white  glove  on  the 
hand,  which  may  not  be  detilod  by  contact  with  the  unwashen 
or  the  hardwrought — the  Christianity  which  recognizea  dif- 
ferences of  caste,  and  says  to  the  man  with  the  gold  ring,  *'  Sit 
thou  here,"  and  to  the  poor,  **  Sit  at  my  footstool," — the  not 
descending  to  the  wants  of  men — the  doling  out  of  a  theological 
jx^nny,  instead  of  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart,  is,  we  will 
not  trust  ourselves  to  say,  a  hy|MM'ritical  grimace,  but  certainly 
an  excrescence  on  the  good  tree  which  the  Lord  had  plan  tea. 
In  this  renpoct  we  need  a  reformation,  not  in  externals,  but  in 
intemahj,  a  penetrating  of  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel — and  espe- 
cially truth  in  the  inner  and  outer  man. 

Another  aiul  a  special  objection  which  wo  have  to  religious 
stories  lies  in  this,  that  most  of  them  are,  in  ditferent  form,  the 
same  thing  over  again.  '*  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fubula  nar- 
ratur/'  may  be  applied  to  most  of  thcac  compositions.     Withal» 
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they  are  unreal  stories.  The  good  and  the  bad,  the  religions 
and  the  irreligious  characters  are  such  as  are  never  to  be  met 
in  real  life.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  them,  and  if  the  reader  does 
not  succeed  in  fancying  himself,  or  somebody  he  specially 
admires,  as  the  perfect  hero  or  heroine  of  the  book,  the  only 
alternative  left  to  him  is,  either  that  the  religious  sketches  of 
life  there  presented  are  false,  or  that  religious  life  is  something 
which  has  no  actual  existence.  The  American  stories,  especially, 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence.  There  is  a  perfect  hero  or 
heroine,  not  a  fault,  not  a  slip,  not  a  mistake,  perhaps  from 
childhood  upwards ;  and,  by  his  or  her  instrumentality,  every- 
body else  becomes  in  the  most  imaccountable  manner  at  last 
perfectly  good.  Such  is  the  outline  of  almost  all  these  stories 
which  we  have  read.  It  is  the  same  set  of  tunes  which  are 
played  off  on  the  religious  barrel-organ,  in  every  town  and  in 
every  street,  and  a  tedious  enough  tune  it  is  after  all. 

Ii  the  reader  have  thought  us  too  severe,  let  him  bear  in  mind 
that  the  evil  is  real,  growing,  and  requires  to  be  checked.  If 
he  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  its  existence,  let  him  examine 
the  store  of  any  religious  bookseller  and  ask  for  particulars. 
We  have  purposely  omitted  reference  to  individual  authors  in 
our  strictures ;  if  the  principles  are  correct,  their  application 
cannot  be  difficult.  Having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  a  pre- 
liminary caveat,  we  shall  attempt  to  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  purport,  and  of  our  estimate  of  the  books  of  wnich 
we  have  as  yet  omy  mentioned  the  titles. 

"Freston  Tower"  is  a  story  from  the  times  of  Cardinal 
"Wolsey,  and  connected  with  an  old  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
OrweU,  near  Ipswich.  The  tale  describes  at  the  same  time  the 
youth  and  career  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  some  stirring  incidents 
connected  with  the  Reformation.  "  Freston  Tower ''  forms  one 
of  the  issue  known  as  the  "  Run  and  Read  Library,"  and  bears 
on  it  "  149th  Thousand."  It  is  not  said  whether  this  number  has 
reference  to  the  whole  issue  of  that  library,  or  only  to  this  par- 
ticidar  book ;  either  way,  it  has  appeared  to  us  an  unusual  and 
undeserved  figure.  Freston  Tower  is  in  the  occupation  of  Lord 
de  Freston  and  of  his  lovely  daughter,  Ellen,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
something  of  a  blue-stocking.  Young  Wolsey,  who  is  soon  to 
distinguish  himself  at  Oxford,  is  patronized  by  them,  and  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  Ellen.  But  he  meets  with  a  successful 
rival  in  his  class-fellow,  William  Latimer,  cousin  to  Hugh 
Latimer,  the  martyr.  Accordingly,  Wolsey  resolves  to  become 
a  priest,  and  to  seek  an  outlet  for  his  energies  in  ambition. 
Having,  himself,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  between 
Ellen  and  Latimer,  he  returns  to  Oxford,  and  gradually  emerges 
the  Cardinal     We  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  his  appearance 
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throughout  is  far  from  natural.  However,  in  the  meantime, 
our  friends  at  Freston  Tower  fiave  become  sound  Protestants, 
and  Lord  de  Freston  is  ultimately  brought  up  to  London  to 
answer  for  his  heresies.  By  the  intervention  of  Wolsey  he 
escapes  from  the  clutches'  of  the  bishops.  The  whole  family 
spend  a  most  happy  day  with  the  Cardinal,  who,  on  this  the  last 
day  of  his  grandeur,  has  apparently  laid  aside  his  assumed  cha- 
racter with  all  his  reserve,  and  is  entirely  himself  again.  But,  on 
their  return  to  Freston,  new  calamities  await  them.  A  bigoted 
Boman  Catholic  lady,  who  bears  deep  enmity  to  the  Frestons, 
is  told  by  her  confessors  a  very  curious  stoiy  about  the  flames 
of  seven  dedicated  candles  dividing,  one  half  forming  the  letter 
E,  which  is  suddenly  extinguished.  The  lady  takes  this  as  an 
omen  that  Ellen  is  to  be  extinguished,  and  gets  incendiaries,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  to  set  fire  to  Freston  Castle.  Old  Lord  de 
Freston  falls  down  dead,  but  Latimer  and  Ellen  escape,  sell 
their  properties,  and  all  ends  well.  So  far,  then,  it  will  be 
allowed  the  story  is  not  badly  planned,  but  the  incidents  and 
characters  are  sometimes  unnatural,  the  digressions  many  and 
not  very  interesting,  the  remarks  often  trite,  the  poetry,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  little,  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  and  the 
style  often  turgid.  But  with  all  these  exceptions,  "Freston 
Tower"  is  a  readable  book,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
times  which  it  describes.  No  doubt  it  might  be  considerably 
improved.  Indeed,  we  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  which 
might  safely  be  shortened  or  omitted.  Such  alterations  would 
meke  the  book  more  fluent  and  attractive. 

If  we  cannot  give  a  decided  recommendation  or  the  opposite 
to  "  Freston  Tower  " — a  book  of  which  the  aim  far  exceeds  the 
execution — we  can  have  no  hesitation  about  our  judgment  of 
"  The  Monk."  "  The  Monk  "  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
horrible  story,  full  of  unnatural  and  shocking  incidents.  The 
hero,  a  spiritual  Jack  Sheppard  contrives  to  kill  not  less  than 
four  individuals,  all  his  intimate  friends  and  relations,  and  by  a 
hairbreadth  misses  murdering  two  others.  However,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  a  person  naturally  endowed  with  such 
absolute  scoundreUsm — devoid  of  affection,  conscience,  and 
principle — can  so  readily  turn  good  as  our  hero  does  in  the  end 
of  the  story,  and  when  he  does  turn  good  he  "  returns  again  to 
the  bosom  of  that  gentle  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  from 
whom  he  tore  himself  with  a  petulance  and  self-conceit  of  which 
he  now  blushes  to  think,"  (p.  356).  The  reader  will  allow  that 
matters  could  not  end  more  charmingly  for  all  parties,  the 
more  so  as  all,  murderer  and  murdered,  have  become  pious  in 
the  end.  The  object  of  the  story  seems  to  us  three- fold :  first 
and  principally,  it  details  the  horrors  of  Komanism ;  secondly. 
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it  ifl  meant  to  to  show  that  Pusj^sm,  or  at  least  High-Churcliism 
is  the  way  to  Popeir ;  and  finally,  in  opposition  to  Popery,  ffigh- 
Churehism,  and  Dissent,  the  latter  in  its  exclusive  claims  being 
frequently  compared  to  Popery  as  its  other  and  corresponding 
extreme,  it  is  meant  to  shew  that  Evangelical  views  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  are  the  safest  and  the  best  for 
clerCT"  and  people.  The  two  first  propositions  we,  of  course, 
readily  admit.  Of  the  third,  we  will  only  say  that  we  are  neither 
so  bigoted  as  to  deny  that  Evangelical  views  in  connexion  with 
any  Protestant  church  are  good  or  safe,  nor  so  ignorant  of  Dis- 
sent as  to  take  **  Mr.  Watson"  as  the  proper  representative  of  a 
Dissenting  preacher.  Indeed,  if  the  whole  performance  wete 
not  so  weak  as  to  render  it  needless  to  discuss  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
statements  in  detail,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  how 
one-sided  and  unjust  her  representations  of  Dissent  and  of 
Dissenters  are.  But  irrespective  of  this,  does  Mrs.  Sherwood 
not  see  that  to  decry  Protestant  sects  and  parties  is  the  likeliest 
means  of  assisting  Popery  ?  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  namrow-mindedness,  bigotry  and  injustice  of  those,  who 
instead  of  looking  to  our  points  of  agreement,  elevate  what  in 
themselves  can  only  be  very  minor  difierences  into  cardinal 
points,  is  more  sad  or  culpable.  We  have,  of  course,  our  own 
views  of  church  government  and  church  arrangement ;  but  in 
the  common  duty  which  rests  on  all  Protestants  we  feel  that 
these  may  safely  occupy  a  secondary  place,  and  we  are  ready 
together  with  au  who  love  the  trutn,  to  do  battle  against  the 
two  great  foes  which  threaten  our  common  Christianity — Papal 
superstition,  and  anti- Christian  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

To  return.  The  three  objects  which  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  in 
view  in  her  performance,  are  of  course  embodied  in  three 
persons.  Popery  is  represented  by  the  Father  Juliano  Giovanni 
Sacripanti  and  his  coadjutors  ;  High-Churchism  by  the  hero  of 
our  story,  the  Honourable  Edmund  Etherington,  his  father 
(the  dean  of  something),  and  Mr.  Short,  an  examining  chaplain ; 
Evangelism  appears  in  the  persons  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Clifford, 
and  of  a  good  bishop ;  Dissent  is  represented,  or  rather  mis- 
represented  by  a  Dr.  Watson,  together  vriih  sundry  hits  at  Dr. 
Watts's  hymns,  &c.  So  far  for  the  arrangement,  and  now  for 
the  story.  Our  hero  is  the  younger  son  of  a  dean,  and  connected 
with  the  aristocracy.  Being  the  cleverest  and  handsomest  of 
the  family  he  is  spoiled,  and  at  an  early  age,  becomes  heir  to 
considerable  property.  There  is  an  understanding  in  the  family, 
that   Eustace,    our  hero's   elder  brother,  is  to  be  married  to 

Savona  the  elder  of  two  daughters  of  Lord  C ,  the  uncle  of 

the  Etheringtons,  and  Edmund,  our  hero,  to  Emmeline  the 
second,  both  of  course  lovely,  but  the  one  essentially  an  Italian, 
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the  other  a  Briton,  in  character  and  beauty.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  Edmund  manifests  the  scoundrel  in  marked  degree. 
Wherever  he  can,  he  wantonly  wounds,  oflfends,  tells  lies, 
disobeys — in  short  he  is  the  impersonation  of  low  rascality, 
to  all  which  his  father's  High-Churchism  together  with  sundry 
nursery  stories  about  hell  and  perdition,  and  rhymes  such  as  Dr. 
Watts ,  &c.,  may — it  is  darkly  hinted — have  not  a  little  con- 
tributed. Edmund  is  destined  for  holy  orders,  but  while  a 
a  student,  falls  into  vicious  habits,  and  amongst  other  accom- 
plishments is  the  cause  of  a  young  girl's  death,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  are  told  by  the  hero :  "  I  never  recovered  the 
elasticity  of  my  spirits  after  this  event ;  I  was  from  hence- 
forward incapable  of  being  gay,  except  when  under  the  influence 
of  excitement " — a  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  borne  out  by 
the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Although  Mr.  Edmund's  conduct  is 
pretty  notorious,  he  is  to  take  holy  orders.  At  this  time  he 
is  in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  rights  of  ''the 
Church,"  and  is  successively,  like  Sancho  Panza,  tossed  on  the 
Puseyite  blanket,  and  on  that  of  Dr.  Watson  (the  Dissenter) — the 
only  effect  of  which  seems  to  be  a  general  mental  and  moral  bruis- 
ing of  the  little  intellect  and  heart  the  young  gentleman  possessed. 
He  now  meets  his  intended  and  her  sister,  the  bride  to  be  of 
his  brother,  and  for  the  love  of  mischief,  or  from  sheer  wicked- 
ness, forthwith  sets  to  courting  the  latter,  and  succeeds  in  entrap- 
ping her  affections.  However,  she  returns  to  Italy  and  he  takes 
orders  ;  which  in  his  own  eyes  invests  him  with  a  sanctity  and 
superiority  to  which,  we  should  have  fancied,  he  would  have 
thought  himself  little  entitled.  As  curate  he  is  exceedingly 
rigorous  ;  but  alas !  Savona  returns,  this  time  in  company  with 
an  Abb^  Beauregard — for  she  has  turned  Boman  Catholic — and 
now  recommences  the  wooing  between  the  curate  and  Savona, 
and  attempts  at  conversion  on  the  part  of  Abb^,  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  weak  points  in  the  youth's  creed :  those  about  the 
Church.  All  the  while,  Edmund  is  really  in  love  with  Emmeline; 

Lord  C discovers  his  duplicity  and  turns  him  out,  while 

a  bishop  who  finds  that  he  had  imbibed  too  many  of  the  Abbe's 
views,  refuses  to  present  him  to  a  living.  Our  hero  now  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Abb^,  and  goes  to  London,  where 
he  becomes  dissipated.  Here,  after  a  fit  of  dnmkenness,  he  is 
suddenly  introduced  to  Father  Sacripanti,  who  is  even  a  greater 
villain  than  our  hero.  Descended  from  a  princely  family,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Savona,  who  had  first  trifled  with,  and  when 
she  had  met  Edmund,  ultimately  refused  him.  In  despair, 
Sacripanti  had  given  himself  up  to  dissipation,  squandered  his 
fortune,  and  at  last  taken  orders.  Only  one  wish  remained  to 
him — to  be  revenged  on  Savona  and  her  lover.     Between  the  fit 
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of  drunkenness  and  the  return  of  sobriety,  Edmund  is  wholly 
converted  to  Popery.  His  ghostly  adviser  pretends  to  carry  on 
for  him  the  intrigue  with  Emmeline.  In  reality  he  intrigues 
with  Savona,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  her  to  the  Continent,  and 
taking  revenge  on  her.  Edmund  is  told  that  Emmeline  would 
flee  with  him  to  the  Continent.  In  reality  Savona  comes,  and 
Eustace  has  followed  her.  Before  Edmund  can  recognize 
Savona,  he  is  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  which  ends 
in  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  by  Edmund.  Eustace  falls ;  Edmund 
thinks  he  has  murdered  him,  and  flies  with  Sacripanti ;  Savona 
remains  at  home,  but  is  disgraced.  Lord  C— —  dies  from 
sorrow,  so  does  Emmeline,  and  Savona  goes  to  the  Continent. 
Meantime,  Sacripanti  has  by  working  on  his  fears  and  feelings, 
prevailed  on  Edmund  to  become  a  priest.  Only  after  his  con- 
secration does  he  learn  that  his  brother  was  not  killed,  and  he 
now  commences  a  life  of  dissipation  as  a  priest — although,  be 
it  observed,  he  is  a  conscientious  Roman  Catholic.  On  his 
return,  to  Sacripanti's  monastery,  to  which  a  nunneiy  is 
attached,  he  finds  that  one  of  Lord  C 's  daughters  has  fol- 
lowed him,  and  become  a  nun.  His  great  object  is  to  see  her 
in  the  confessional,  in  which  he  at  last  succeeds.  He  supposes 
her  to  be  Emmeline ;  in  reality  it  is  Savona,  who,  however, 
does  not  undeceive  him.  Poor  Savona  had  been  decoyed  into 
the  nunnery.  Sacripanti  arrives,  and  becomes  speedily  aware 
of  the  intrigue.  An  episode  occurs  in  which  Edmund  falsely 
accuses  a  Bible-studying  monk,  Francesco,  of  the  communication 
which  he  himself  had  held  with  Savona.  But  before  the  inquisi- 
tion can  get  hold  of  Francesco,  he  is  allowed  to  escape  by  a 
subterranean  passage  through  the  intervention  of  another  monk, 
Bernard,  who  afterwards,  in  similar  circumstances,  does  the  same 
service  for  Edmund.  Meantime,  Savona  is  being  tortured  by 
Sacripanti,  and  at  last  rises  from  a  dangerous  fever,  declaring 
herself  a  Protestant,  and  is  consequently  poisoned  by  her  con- 
fessor and  superior.  AVliile  her  funeral  obsequies  are  being 
celebrated,  Edmund,  who  is  still  under  the  impression  that  it 
had  been  Emmeline,  escapes  to  a  distant  monastery,  where  he 
acquires  the  fame  of  superior  sanctity.  Juliano,  a  prey  to 
despair,  comes  to  confess  to  the  holy  monk,  whom  he  does  not 
recognize  till  the  latter  rushes  from  the  church.  But  while  Ed- 
mund is  pursued,  he  is  met  by  Clifford  who  appears  as  his  good 
genius,  and  by  Francesco,  who  had  set  out  in  search  of  him, 
and  is  brought  to  England.  On  the  voyage  he  becomes  again 
a  Protestant,  and  ends  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
amongst  the  Papists  of  Ireland.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  a 
story  as  horrible  and  unnatural  as  any  which  it  has  been  our  lot 
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to  read.     Qf  its  purposes,  uses,  and  execution,  we  can  allow  tlie 
reader  to  form  his  own  estimate. 

A  vastly  different  production  is  "  Holiday  House,"  by  Miss 
Sinclair — a  book  as  sunny  and  delightful  as  "  The  Monk"  is 
sombre  and  dreary.  Although  professedly  "for  the  young," 
we  confess  that  we  read  it  from  first  to  last  with  undi- 
minished interest  and  pleasure.  Not  only  have  our  own 
young  people  enjoyed  it,  but  we  have  shared  in  their  ad- 
miration and  amusement,  and  can  thoroughly  recommend 
it  to  old  and  young  as  "  a  real  treat."  Besides  genial 
humour,  it  contains  truthful  representations  of  religion  and  of 
life,  and  most  valuable  hints  on  education.  Whether  the  number 
"  156th  Thousand"  on  the  title  applies  to  this  book,  or  to  the 
whole  issue  of  the  "  Run  and  Bead  Library,"  we  would  willingly 
aid  in  the  circulation  of  "  Holiday  House  "  to  and  beyond  the 
amount  there  indicated.  Frank,  Harry,  Laura,  Major  Graham, 
and  the  old  Scotch  nurse,  Mrs.  Crabtree,  are  all  characters  drawn 
from  life.  We  will  not  spoil  the  interest  attaching  to  the  story 
by  attempting  an  outline  of  it.  We  would  recommend  parents 
and  benevolent  uncjes  and  aunts  to  procure  a  copy  of  it,  and  to 
give  it  as  an  appropriate  and,  we  are  sure,  a  welcome  gift  to 
young  expectants  of  "  holiday  presents." 

"  Is  ellie  of  Truro  "  is  one  of  the  American  religious  stories 
which  have  of  late  been  imported  in  such  nimiber.     Although 
possessing  the  usual  characteristics,  and  we  would  add  the  usual 
faults  of  that  class  of  compositions,  it  is  a  book  of  more  variety 
and  interest  than  we  could  have  at  first  expected.     It  has,  of 
course,  its  perfect  hero  and  heroine,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  whom  everj^body  becomes  at  last  good  in  a  most  unaccount- 
ably easy  manner.  In  general,  in  most  of  these  works,  conversion 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  misunderstood.      A  conversation  which, 
to  a  sober  critic,  appears  to  contain  nothing  but  trite  platitudes, 
or  a  trifling  incident,  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  change  which 
Scripture  designates  as  the  "  new  birth."    We  miss  not  only  **  the 
heart  "  but  also  the  "  head  work,"  —  to  use  a  Scotch  theological 
phrase,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  true  religion. 
Not  that  we  doubt  that  God  can  work  when  and  how  he  pleases ; 
but  that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  these  things  goes,  such 
representations  find  no  analogy  in  real  Ufe,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
can  only  mislead  or  give  an  incorrect  idea  of  Christianity  and 
the  Christian  life.     The  per  atra  ad  astra  does  not  occur  in  these 
accounts  of  conversion,  and  seutimentalism  seems  often  a  more 
accurate  term  than  Christianity  for  such  pseudo- spiritual  inani- 
ties.    However,  we  have  said  that,  comparatively  speaking,  we 
liked  **  Nellie  of  Truro,"  and  we  believe  the  reader  who  may 
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wish  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  the  book,  will  agree  in  this 
opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  school  of  theology 
constitutes  the  "  stand-point "  of  the  author  or  authoress  of 
"  Nellie  of  Truro."  Certain  we  are  that  some  of  the  religious 
conversations  in  it  are  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  met  in  print ;  their  real  occurrence,  of 
course,  will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  any  others  than  those 
whose  fancy  is  stronger  than  their  judgment.  The  attempts  at 
"  awakening  "  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Amos  Graves  are  either  carica- 
tures, or  his  religion  is  a  caricature  (p.  38).  Nor  is  Mr.  G.  more 
successful  when  attempting  to  impress  his  superiors.  Some- 
times the  descriptions  of  tender,  romantic,  or  pleasing  things 
are  decidedly  weak  and  silly.  Thus  we  are  told  of  two  children  : 
"  The  one  shaking  sunshine  out  of  light  curls,  and  smiling  it 
out  of  blue  eyes,  and  the  other  darting  it  out  of  hazel  grey  eyes, 
or  catching  it  among  his  thick  locks  of  brown  hair !  "  Mr. 
Sickles  is  another  odd  man  —  in  fact  they  are  all  odd  men  and 
odd  women— -most  niggardly  in  his  professions  and  most  waste- 
ful in  his  expenditure ;  a  person  of  which  both  the  original  and 
all  copies  must  be  sought  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
short,  it  would  be  almost  endless  to  mark  the  unnatural  and  odd 
both  in  life  and  religion,  of  which  this  book  is  full.  But,  as  in 
the  end  everything  turns  out  well,  and  everybody  becomes 
religious,  in  a  fashion  after  the  author's  own  heart,  we  may  as 
well  dismiss  the  story  with  the  remark,  that  while  it  may  afford 
a  pleasurable  afternoon  to  a  person  who  is  not  critically  inclined, 
we  cannot  understand  what  good  it  can  do  either  in  the  church 
or  to  the  world. 

"  Rosalie  "  is  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  a  young  lady 
from  Romanism.  It  is  well  written,  but  contains  no  point  of 
special  interest  and  might  be  indefinitely  repeated  in  recounting 
the  conversions  of  others  in  similar  circumstances. 

"  Good,  Better,  Best,"  by  Dr.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  is  an 
interesting  little  book,  of  which  the  purpose  is  to  show  that 
social  improvement,  where  it  addresses  itself  first  to  the  physical 
condition  of  man,  is  good ;  where  it  attempts  to  impress  the  mind, 
is  better ;  and,  where  it  primarily  seeks  to  operate  by  spiritual 
motives,  is  best.  The  whole  is  cast  in  the  form,  not  exactly  of  a 
tale,  but  of  an  account  of  the  attempts  made  in  this  direction 
by  two  young  people,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  imcle 
Dr.  Lee.  We  confess  that  some  of  the  social  views  broached  in 
this  small  volume  are  considerably  different  from  those  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining.  Its  assumption  of  a 
difference  of  sensations  and  feelings  between  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  is,  we  will  not  say  sometimes  bordering  on  heart- 
lessness,   but  might   easily  be  transformed  into  a  defence   of 
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that  hauteur  and  pride  which  is  one  of  the  most  anti-Christian 
characteristics  of  our  pseudo-Christian  society.  The  gospel 
•  does  indeed  recognize  the  difference  of  classes,  as  it  recognizes 
the  differences  of  intellect  and  station ;  but,  constituting  all 
into  one  grand  brotherhood,  it  connects  them  by  bonds  the 
closest,  and  causes  an  interchange  of  feelings  the  most  tender, 
because  the  most  real  and  lasting.  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that 
in  our  attempts  at  doing  good  there  should  be  any  isolation  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  That  "  godliness  which  is 
profitable  xmto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  which 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,"  operates  indeed,  prima- 
rily, upon  the  heart  as  the  well-spring  of  affections,  but  the 
Christian  labourer  will  do  well  to  remember  that  there  are  social 
ills  with  which,  if  he  cannot  cure  them,  he  must  sympathize, 
prejudices  to  remove,  and  ideas  to  form ;  in  short,  that  there  is 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  of  which  in  his  spiritual  labours  he  may 
not  neglect  one  single  part.  Probably  on  all  these  points 
Dr.  Alexander  and  we  may  be  fully  at  one,  nor  do  we  say  that 
his  book  is  calculated  to  convey  principles  different  from  ours. 
But  we  think  it  is  liable  to  misapprehension,  and  on  subjects 
like  these,  especially  in  our  days,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly and  unmistakably.  Between  the  extreme  of  secu- 
larism which  seeks  social  elevation  in  the  things  of  time  only, 
and  the  other  which  we  may  designate  as  that  of  mysticism 
which  neglects  them  entirely,  lies  the  anrea  mediocritas  of 
Gospel  duty.  Still,  Dr.  Alexander's  little  volume  may  be  taken 
as  the  contribution  of  an  earnest  mind  towards  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  great  social  problems  set  before  the  church  in  our  days. 

Come  we  now  to  the  last  book  to  be  reviewed  in  this  article, 
which  has  already  exceeded  the  bounds  we  had  set  to 
ourselves.  "  Clerical  Economics  "  has  certainly  no  claim  to  be 
ranked  amongst  Christian  stories,  unless  in  a  sense  which  the 
author  would  scarcely  deem  complimentary.  But  inasmuch, 
as  it  is  not  only  written  by  a  clergyman,  but  professes  to  show 
**  how  ministers  and  others  of  limited  incomes,  may  raise  the 
whole  platform  of  their  order,"  and  is  besides,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  interlarded  with  pathetic,  indignant,  and  hortatory  reli- 
giosities ;  it  falls  fairly  within  the  range,  if  not  of  the  fore- 
going class  of  books,  yet  of  the  object  which,  in  this  article, 
we  had  in  view.  "  Clerical  Economics  "  combines  the  two  quali- 
ties of  great  promise  in  the  title,  and  very  little  performance  in 
the  book.  Its  style  is  in  the  jaunty,  care-for- nothing  strain, 
with  a  frequent  happy  disregard  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Perhaps  the  reader  has  beam  of  the  varied  ingr^ents  of 
a  certain  favourite  dish  of  Dr.  Aiton's  coimtrymen.  We  can 
assure  him  that,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  there  is  here  a 
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reproduction  of  it.  The  Court  of  Session,  the  disruption  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  her  claims  and  rights,  together  with 
sundry  religious  sentiments  and  exhortations,  and  not  a  little 
righteous  indignation  against  the  judges  of  the  "  Tiends'  Court," 
wno  will  not  increase  the  minister's  stipends,  are  mixed  up  with 
directions  for  the  kitchen,  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  the  keeping 
of  cattle.  However,  since  the  author's  estimate  of  himself  is 
rather  low,  he  should  not  be  criticized  too  harshly.  In  his 
address  to  the  reader,  page  ii.,  in  answer  to  an  imaginary  ex- 
postulation, "  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  he  tells  us,  "  here,  indeed, 
nothing  more  can  be  said  in  reply  than  that  a  fool  may  give  wise 
men  an  advice.  All  have  heard  of  the  lucus  a  non  lucmdo^^  &c. 
To  this  passage  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  take  exception.  In 
short,  while  the  book  contains  a  good  many  hints  as  to  the 
kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  stable,  the  piggery,  &c.,  which  are  very 
useful  in  their  own  way,  and  gives  advice,  which  Scotchmen  and 
especially  the  Scottish  clergy  have,  by  their  example,  proved 
to  be  sound,  we  confess  that  the  book  neither  answers  to  our 
idea  of  "  Clerical  Economics,"  nor  would,  we  think,  materially 
help  to  "  raise  the  whole  platform  of  the  ministerial  order." 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  income  of  the  minister  and 
is  full  of  pathos  and  racy  address.  Here  are  a  few  specimens, 
equally  of  the  subject  matter,  the  style,  and  the  grammar. 
Tne  minister  of  the  Established  Church  is  one  of  the  firmest 
supporters  of  order  and  social  well-being — ^in  fact,  he  belongs  to 
the  "  moral  police,"  and  as  such,  he  claims  sufficient  support. 
"While  other  orders  of  society  are  getting  forward,  if  the 
income  of  the  clergy  be  kept  back,  then  the  accumulation  of 
national  wealth  by  relatively  sinking  those  who  minister  at  the 
altar  into  abject  poverty,  renders  them  contemptible,  and  causes 
the  church  to  be  supplied  solely  from  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people,  which  i%  said  to  he  of  old  the  greatest  national  sin  of  the 
Jews."  Before  the  Reformation  the  clergy  held  a  large  amount 
of  land  which,  as  our  author  elegantly  remarks,  "  was  wrenched 
from  the  church."  Only  a  moiety  of  these  funds  which  "belong 
as  much  to  the  church  as  the  coat  on  the  heritor's  back  does  to 
the  heritor  himself,"  is  now  expended  on  the  payment  of  the 
clergy ;  as  to  the  rest  the  landlords  or  titulars,  according  to 
our  author's  simile,  "  the  large  and  lazy  drones  fall  and  fatten 
upon  it."  The  amount  of  stipend  to  be  paid  to  the  minister 
depends  upon  the  Court  of  Session,  which  acts  in  this  respect 
as  "  Commission  of  Tiends."  Dr.  Aiton  assures  us  that 
"this  court  have  been  guided  in  all  their  decisions  by  the 
maxim,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  is  best  founded  upon  the 
rock  of  poverty."  A  desire  for  augmentation  of  stipend 
involves  a  long  and  sometimes  tedious  litigation  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  imseemliness, 
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beginning  with  a  public  notification  in  the  papers,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wantmore,  of  Smallglebe,  has  raised  an  action  for 
augmentation  of  stipend,  often,  alas,  ends  only  in  a  long  bill  of 
legal  expenses.  To  explain  this  new  "  Scottish  grievance  "  to 
the  general  reader,  we  must  inform  him  that  the  majority  of 
the  Scotch  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  paid  acconung 
to  the  value  of  com,  which  is  annually  fixed  by  a  kind  of  jury, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  chalders  being  the  modicum  allowed  to  the 
clergy.  As  our  author  remarks,  "  of  all  the  cruelties  which  even 
a  modem  Star  Chamber  could  inflict  on  the  church  of  their 
fathers,  this  is  the  worst."  The  injury  inflicted  by  this  "  modem 
Star  Chamber"  becomes  the  more  aggravated  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  these  **  limbs  of  law" — judges  and  sheriffi — had 
lately  their  own  salaries  increased.  **  But  in  dealing  out  an 
income  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Tcinds,  instead  of  being  blind,  open  one  of  their  eyes,  and  that 
the  nearest  to  their  own  case ;  they  make  a  mighty  difference 
between  the  meum  of  the  court  and  the  tuum  of  the  clergy." 
Evils  of  this  kind  must  be  energetically  dealt  with.  Our  author 
proposes  two  plans.  The  one  is  in  application  of  the  Jus  taiionU. 
"  Let  any  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice  try  the 
sixteen  chalder  system,  during  even  the  shortest  vacation  they 
have  in  the  year,  and  let  him  report  to  the  rest  of  their  lord- 
ships at  the  president's  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  their  first 
meeting ;  and  let  the  public  see  how  hungry  he  looks,  and  what 
he  has  got  to  suy  experimentally  in  behalf  of  the  pure  and 
poor  system,  springing  from  starvation-root."  The  other  plan 
is  still  more  fierce.  "Respectful  remonstrances  of  every 
kind  should  be  tried  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  their  beinff 
efiectual ;  and  when  these  are  disregarded,  paragraphs  and 
pamphlets  should  be  hurled  at  their  heads  till  they  amend  their 
judicial  morality.  Instead  of  feeding  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  among  them,  and  taking  an  oversight  thereof,  they  lord  it 
over  God's  heritage."  Manifestly  the  case  is  desperate,  the 
more  so  as,  according  to  Dr.  Aiton,  "  taking  money  out  of  any 
man's  pocket  is  like  drawing  blood  from  his  nose,  very  offen- 
sive." But  who  are  to  blame  for  all  this  ?  1.  The  government. 
2.  The  Teind's  Court.  3.  **  But  the  fact  is,  the  church,  and 
the  church  alone,  are  to  blame ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking 
they  are  to  be  admired.  Notwithstanding  all  they  have  suffered, 
and  all  that  they  may  yet  sufier,  one  single  appeal  to  any  one 
lord  chancellor  has  not  bi^en  taken  by  any  individual  minister 
in  any  one  case."  The  complaint  is  the  better  founded  as  the 
day  was  when  "  the  majority  of  that  very  court  of  session 
benoved  to  be  clergymen. '  **  From  a  pure  and  patriotic  deaire 
to  be  useful,  the  church  of  Scotland  barred  themiselveB  out  fitmi 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session."     But,  alas  for  human 
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ingratitude !  '^  the  interests  of  the  chiirch  have  suffered ;  the 
confidence  /las  been  misplaced ;  the  result  ha8  miserably  disap- 
pointed the  country ;  the  virtuous  resignation  of  churchmeb  has 
long  been  forgotten,"  &c.  No  wonder  all  this  should  have 
mode  a  deep  impression  on  Dr.  Aiton's  mind..  In  truth,  all  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  art  connected  themselves  in  his  imagina- 
tion with  chalders  and  Teinds.  ''  In  the  course  of  the  autnor's 
travels  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles  through  the  lands  of 
the  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Pope,  he  was  reminded  when 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  in  Egypt,  of  the  solid  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  the  Court  of  Session,  so  firm  and  fixed 
that  nothing  could  move  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But 
when  he  came  to  Pisa,  in  the  north  'of  Italy,  the  singular 
leaning  of  the  well-known  tower  there,  reminded  him  of  the 
Court  of  Teinds,  who,  by  their  cruel  bias  to  the  lairdocracy, 
starve  the  ministers  of  the  kipk,  and  hunger  their  helpless 
bairns."  Truly  "the  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go," 
and  musings  like  these  in  Egypt  and  at  Pisa  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  a  Marius  or  BeUisario. 

Had  our  space  allowed  of  it,  we  shoidd  willingly  have  given 
the  reader  some  insight  into  the  position — alas,  not  a  very 
enviable  one — which  the  established  church  at  present  occupies 
in  the  country,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  account 
for  the  "  sixteen  chalder  grievance."  No  person  would  wish  to 
see  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  stinted ;  a  respectable  and  com- 
fortable competency  is  their  due,  and  will  readily  be  given  by 
an  affectionate  people  who  value  and  profit  by  their  ministra- 
tions. But  wc  allow  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  clamour- 
ing of  which  the  above  is  only  a  specimen,  is  either  seemly  or 
likely  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

In  truth,  "Clerical  Economics"  labours  under  the  twofold 
error  of  introducing  what  should  have  been  left  out,  and  of 
omitting  what  should  have  been  introduced.  We  sadly  miss 
the  spiritual  element ;  we  have  too  much,  a  great  deal,  of  the 
worldly.  Even  where  the  spiritual  is  introduced,  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated. 
Besides,  the  blemishes  of  the  book  vitiate  it,  and  detract  even 
from  the  value  of  the  prudent  and  acceptable  advices  which  it 
offers  to  persons  with  limited  incomes.  In  this  respect  wc  have 
indeed  derived  useful  information,  and  obtained  valuable  hints 
from  Dr.  Aiton,  although  here  also  some  things  might  safely 
have  been  left  to  the  ordinary  manuals  on  cookery  and  domestic 
economy.  On  the  whole,  severe  as  our  criticism  may  appear, 
we  have  nothing  to  retract  from  it.  We  would  not  countenance 
the  spurious  spirituality  which  deems  it  sinful  in  a  clergyman 
to  seek  a  competence,  or  to  give  advice  to  his  brethren  as  to  the 
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best  mode  of  managing  their  income.  On  these  subjects, 
Scotch  clergymen,  who  really  are  equally  distinguished  for  their 
prudence  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  not  only 
uphold  the  dignity  of  their  order,  but  educate  often  large 
families,  are  specially  entitled  to  be  heard.  We  are  also  willing 
to  allow  that  Dr.  Alton  has  in  this  little  book  given  hints 
which  are  worth  remembering.  But  we  would  take  the  liberty 
of  advising  him  to  correct  much,  to  re-cast  more,  to  omit 
what  can  neither  be  profitable  or  edifying  to  any  party,  and  to 
introduce  what  might  be  of  equal  service  to  clergy  arid  laity. 
In  our  days  and  circumstances,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
much  from  a  clergyman  who  addresses  his  own  order  and  the 
laity  through  the  press. 


Aet.  IV. — Hours  with  the  Mystics  ;  a  contribution  to  the  History  of 
Religious  Opinion.  By  Kobert  Alfred  Vaugban,  BA.  In  Two 
Vols.     London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

Hours  with  the  Mystics !  who  of  our  scholars  is  necromancer 
enough  to  raise  the  spirits  of  those  old  seers,  wizards,  philoso- 
pliers,  and  saints  who  bear  the  name  of  Mystics,  and  who  of  the 
bustling,  knovsing,  and  pragmatic  men  of  our  time,  will  accept 
his  invitation,  and  spend  a  few  hours  in  such  a  company? 
Certainly  the  greatest  of  all  spirit-mediums  in  our  day,  is  the 
author  of  this  book.  He  has  wrested  from  nature  that  myste- 
rious power  of  calling  back  th^  shadows  of  the  past  into  the 
life  of  the  present,  and  of  compelling  them  to  speak  to  us 
words  of  needed  wisdom.  There  is  enchantment,  therefore,  in 
his  presence,  and  witless  must  be  the  man  who  does  not  feel  it ; 
but  the  spell  thrown  upon  us  is  that  of  admiration  for  his  eru- 
dition and  insight,  and  for  that  ethereal  spirit  which  glows  so 
genially  through  the  pages  of  his  book. 

Mr.  Vaughan's  scholarship  is  not  confined  to  those  remote 
fields  of  history  which  he  has  so  diligently  and  successfully 
explored,  but  is  laden  with  treasures  of  poetry  and  philosophy 

Ethered  from  the  literature  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
i  any  one  inspect  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and 
he  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  in  this  age  of  slovenly  and 
ephemeral  book  making,  one  scholar,  at  least,  has  been  true  to 
his  function.  And  yet  these  notes,  which  make  explicit  refe- 
rence to  a  host  of  ancient  and  unknown  writers,  do  not  fully 
display  the  wealth  of  our  author's  erudition.  This  is  seen  in 
the  imagery,  which  casts  a  prodigal  splendour  over  his  compo- 
sitions.    We  congratulate  the  JNonconfonmsts  of  this  country. 
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tliat  they  still  maintain  their  high  place  in  its  literature,  and 
that  the  son  of  one  of  their  theological  professors  has  accomplished 
a  task,  which  is  alike  unique  and  marvellous,  whether  it  be 
Tiewed  as  a  work  of  art  or  as  a  work  of  learning. 

"  Hours  with  the  Mystics,"  though  the  title  seems  modestly 
to  repudiate  the  assertion,  is  a  complete  history  of  Mysticism 
from  its  earliest  oriental  development  to  its  last  New-England 
manifestation  in  the  hymns  of  Emerson.  The  name  of  Mysti- 
cism is  frightful  to  many,  and  will  be  thought  to  afford  a 
barren  and  repulsive  theme  for  any  writer.  Let  such  read 
this  book,  and  confess  their  mistake.  We  can  imagine  what 
lugubrious  volumes  might  have  been  composed  by  some  lifeless 
chronicler,  who  would  patch  together  shreds  of  MSS.  torn  from 
mystical  writings,  but  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Mystics,  and  therefore  misunderstood  their  aims,  labours, 
and  aberrations.  It  is  true  of  history,  what  Coleridge  beauti- 
fully says  of  nature, — 

"  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
Ours  is  ber  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud." 

In  the  pages  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  as  m  those  of  Macaulay,  we  see 
history  which  has  been  chilled  and  stiffened  into  death,  and 
then  wrapped  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  once  more  pul- 
sating with  a  glorious  vitaKty,  and  arrayed  in  her  bridal  vest- 
ments. These  writers  have  the  "vision  and  the  faculty  divine.*' 
And  they  have  the  graphic  power  of  the  painter  to  reproduce 
the  lives  of  their  heroes  with  the  glow  and  aspect  of  intense 
reality.  Hence  the  interest  that  hurries  us  through  their 
pages ;  we  are  brought  into  sympathy  with  thinking,  working, 
suffering  men ;  and  the  story  of  their  life,  whether  spent  in 
camps  and  cabinets,  or  in  the  sickly  gloom  of  a  monastery, 
makes  every  breast  quiver  with  excitement. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  peculiar  difficulties 
encounter  the  historian  of  Mysticism.  It  is  easier  to  understand 
the  plots,  and  strifes,  and  victories  of  ambition,  and  the  rapid 
convulsive  changes  of  political  feeling,  than  it  is  to  sympathize 
with  the  feverish  struggles  of  a  lonely  intellect,  grappling  with 
the  dark  mysteries  of  being,  or  with  the  spiritual  movements 
that  sweep  through  a  continent  suddenly  and  apparently  with- 
out cause ;  and  even  if  the  latter  facts  be  understood,  how 
difficult  must  it  be  to  describe  them. 

The  cabals  of  parties,  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war," 
the  material  grandeur  of  a  nation,  its  palaces,  its  armies,  its 
navies,  its  manufactories, — these  objects  lay  hold  at  once  on  the 
imagination.     But  who  can  describe  the  subtile  and  profound 
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yearnings  of  the  soul  after  forbidden  knowledge,  or  invest  the 
remote  abstractions  and  the  delirious  transports  of  the  Mystic 
with  the  charm  of  human  interest.  In  consequence  of  such 
difficulties,  this  section  of  history  has  hitherto  been  left  unex- 
plored ;  and  like  every  unknown  land,  it  has  become  peopled 
with  imaginary  fantastic  monsters.  It  bas  been  deemed  the 
very  limbo  of  the  poet, — 

"  Whether  fleet 
All  the  imaccomplished  works  of  nature's  hand 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixed, 
Dissolved  on  earth." 

Historians  have  shnmk  from  encountering  the  shapeless 
horrors,  which  they  imagine  to  wander  there,  as  they  would 
from  accompanying  the  Sybil  "  perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas  et 
inania  regna."  Mr.  Vaughan  has  shown  how  unfounded  were 
these  notions.  He  has  vindicated  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  a  work  which  he  alone  has  had  the  courage  and  ability  to 
undertake,  while  he  seems  to  make  known  the  appalling  magni- 
tude of  its  difficulties  in  the  very  act  of  overcoming  them. 
Great  honour  should  rest  on  the  man  who  has  ventured  alone 
into  this  region  of  mystery,  and  has  scattered  the  clouds  of 
ignorance  that  enveloped  it  in  preternatural  darkness. 

In  eioict  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  such  a  historj%  do  we 
estimate  its  importance.  As  a  matter  of  speculation,  we  are 
eagerly  impelled  to  pry  into  the  doctrines  which  fascinated  the 
most  ardent,  truthful,  and  heroic  spirits  both  of  heathendom 
and  the  church,  and  protected  them  alike  from  lawless  scepti- 
cism and  lifeless  formalism. 

Mysticism  transcended  the  necessary  conditions  of  himan 
knowledge,  and  was  struck  aghast  at  the  **  boundless  dark " 
into  which  it  sank ;  but  if  we  are  to  define  and  defend  these 
limits  of  thought,  we  must  prove  the  extravagance,  contradic- 
tion, and  logical  self-suicide  of  those  who  have  overleaped  them. 
The  circimifercnce  of  light  which  encloses  the  sphere  of  truth 
must  press  against  the  darkness,  and  if  we  mark  off  for  ourselves 
this  "light  sphere's  keen  circumference  "  we  must  approach  the 
farthest  verge  of  truth,  and  gaze  with  shuddering  at  the  form- 
less void  beyond.  A  clear  perception,  therefore,  of  the  meta- 
physical errors  of  Mysticism  will  save  us  against  the  specious 
fallacies  alike  of  spiritualism  and  materialistic  infidelity. 
Mor^vor,  Mysticism  furnishes  the  psychologist  with  subjects  of 
peculiar  iatco'esk  The  phases  of  mental  and  emotional  expe- 
rience which  it  j^resoMl^^  /demand  trom  him  the  most  thorough 
investigation,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  extraordinary. 
Botanists  and  physiologists  have  learned  the  proper  structure  and 
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nature  of  plants  and  bodies  by  carefully  studying  those 
monstrous  aberrations  of  nature,  in  which  the  processes  of  its 
manufacture  hidden  in  its  normal  and  finished  results,  are 
exposed  to  view.  So,  in  the  spacious  realms  of  Mysticism, 
stretching  from  the  sublime  abstractions  of  Pluto  to  the 
magical  incantations  of  Cagliostro,  we  have  every  aberrant  form 
of  spiritual  development ;  and  from  a  searching  inquiry  into 
these  abnormal  states  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  shall 
acquire  a  completer  acquaintance  with  their  normal  laws  and 
operations. 

We  see,  therefore,  what  significance  and  interest  are  attached 
to  the  history  of  Mysticism,  and  what  great  results  in  the  two 
chief  departments  of  knowledge,  philosophy  and  theology,  may 
be  expected  from  an  enlightened  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  facts  which  it  records. 

The  acquirements  fitting  any  scholar  to  write  such  a  history 
are  manifestly  of  a  most  exceptional  and  enviable  order.  To 
make  this  history  classical  and  authoritative,  there  must  be 
immense  learning,  and  this  learning  must  be  the  slow  acquisi- 
tion of  intrepid  and  original  research,  for  it  lies  wholly  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  scholarship. 

The  dreary  volumes  of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  tne  vedas  of  India,  the  dizzy  systems  of  Boehmen 
and  Swedenborg,  the  quackeries  of  Paracelsus  and  Mesmer,  and 
other  authors  equally  unknown  to  the  majority  of  this  genera- 
tion, must  be  ransacked  in  order  to  give  accuracy  and  synthetic 
fubicss  to  this  history.  We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the 
irksome  labour  and  indomitable  perseverance  necessary  to  accu- 
mulate these  materials.  There  is  daring  in  such  scholarship  as 
Mr.  Vaughan's.  Now  that  he  has  returned  from  his  perilous 
journey  among  the  wildest  and  most  distant  regions  of  thought, 
and  relates  to  us  the  wonders  he  has  seen,  we  listen  to  him  with 
an  awe  similar  to  that  excited  by  a  Mimgo  Park  or  a  Captain 
Parry.  We  admire  the  courage  shown  in  pursuing  his  way 
over  untrodden  tracts  of  learning,  shaking  the  dust  froiii  the 
big  volumes  of  the  l)ottom  shelf,  which  no  one  has  previously 
disturbed,  and  plodding  through  them  in  defiance  of  their  bar- 
barous jargon,  grim  aspect,  and  chimerical  fancies.  Such 
enterprise  tasks  the  fortitude  of  a  man  more  than  plunging 
alone  into  the  deserts  of  Central  Africa,  or  taking  a  three  years' 
cruise  in  the  Arctic  zone.  But  a  much  rarer  quality  than 
labour  and  perseverance  is  more  especially  needed ;  there  must 
be  sympathy  with  the  Mvstics,  even  in  their  strangest  eccentrici- 
ties ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  imderstood.  Great  advan- 
tages we  have  shown  will  accrue  from  a  lucid  exposition 
of  these  eccentricities.     In  order  to  know  the  condition  and 
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discipline  of  bodily  health,  the  physician  seeks  to  become 
acquainted  witb  the  noxious  forms  of  disease ;  but  he  must  have 
a  sort  of  mental  affinity  towards  his  pursuit  to  be  successful  in 
it.  In  like  manner,  if  an  inquiry  into  Mysticism  be  instructive 
and  profitable,  there  must  be  an  insight  into  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  Mystics,  and  a  conscious  sympathy  with  those 
powcrftJ  tendencies  which  led  to  their  excesses.  Mr.  Vaughan 
says,  in  his  preface,  "  Through  all  the  changes  of  doctrine  and 
the  long  conflict  of  creed,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  uncon- 
scious unity  of  mystical  temperaments  in  every  communion." 
Whoever  is  to  be  a  faithftJ  interpreter  and  expositor  of  Mys- 
ticism, must  himself  share  in  this  temperament.  In  order  that 
one  mind  may  commune  intelligibly  with  another,  there  must  be 
a  common  experience.  To  know  the  language  of  colours  a  man 
must  see.  To  know  the  language  of  emotion  a  man  must  feel. 
To  know,  therefore,  the  very  alphabet  of  Mysticism,  a  man 
must  have  been  conscious  of  those  insatiable  cravings  after  the 
Infinite,  in  which  it  originated.  Men  of  stolid  earthly  natures, 
whose  souls  have  never  trembled  with  dim  thoughts  of  unseen 
beauty  and  terror,  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
Mysticism  as  though  it  were  the  utterance  of  another  order  of 
bemgs. 

Many  of  the  Mystics,  in  whom  the  evil  consequences  of  their 
faith  were  partially  neutralized  by  a  sense  of  practical  duty, 
such  as  Tauler  and  Madame  Guyon,  Mr.  Vaughan  evidently  loves 
with  his  whole  soul,  and  in  rehearsing  the  vagaries  of  others,  he 
evinces  a  clear  recognition  of  the  problem  which  they  hopelessly 
attempted  to  solve,  and  a  profound,  kindly  sjTnpathy  with  those 
impatient  desires  which  goaded  them  into  their  fanaticism. 
Whilst,  howe^^er,  he  has  that  sympathy  which  is  the  only 
medium  of  spiritual  communication,  so  that  he  knows-both  what 
the  Mystics  wished  to  do,  and  what  they  have  done,  he  is  never 
deceived  by  it  into  any  undue  concession  to  their  most  plausible 
doctrines.  He  is  prepared  alike  to  give  a  lucid  and  complete 
statement  of  their  systems,  and  at  its  close  to  demolish,  with 
unsparing  hand,  the  fallacious  assumptions  which  lie  at  their 
root.  We  have  been  surprised  to  observe  the  calm  impar- 
tiality with  which  liis  judgment  is  exercised,  while  his  fancy 
and  his  heart  are  w  armly  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  persons  whose 
history  he  narrates.  'W  e  confess  that  we  have  needed  the  firm 
support  and  guidance  of  his  critical  powers  in  reading  his 
book,  for  so  exquisitely  has  he  pourtrayed  the  lives  and  theories 
of  some  of  the  Mystics,  that  we  had  almost  swerved  from  our 
orthodoxy,  had  not  Mr.  Vaughan  himself  dissolved  the  spell  he 
had  thrown  over  us,  and  reminded  us  continually  of  the  primary 
spiritual  facts  which  are  more  or  less  ignored  by  all  the  Mystics. 
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The  mind  becomes  readily  magnetized  by  frequent  intercourse 
with  any  peculiar  class  of  thinkers,  so  as  to  be  invested  with 
their  peculiarities.  An  opinion  which  is  often  presented  to  the 
mind,  gradually  adheres  to  it,  and  becomes  a  fixed  belief,  with- 
out beinff  adopted  consciously  or  from  rational  persuasion.  A 
feeling  mat  excites  the  people  around  us,  will  soon  insinuate 
itself  into  our  own  hearts.  How  Mr.  Vaughan  has  escaped  from 
the  infection  of  this  spiritual  magnetism,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive. His  admiration  is  most  marked  for  the  fervid  imagina- 
tion and  passionate  religious  sentiment  of  the  Mystics.  Yet  he  is 
never  tempted  by  it  to  palliate  their  hallucinations  and  blunders. 
Occupied  as  his  mind  must  have  been  for  years  with  their  extra- 
vagances of  opinion,  he  is  never  extravagant  himself;  and  while 
he  can  describe  with  a  gorgeous  affluence  of  language  their 
bewildering  ecstasies,  he  holds  his  own  feelings  under  a  steady 
curb.  In  reading  his  thrilling  narrative  of  old  visionaries  and 
fanatics  you  are  sure  the  writer  must  be  a  Mystic  himself,  so 
intense  seems  to  be  his  appreciation  of  all  their  utterances  ;  but 
when  he  criticizes  these  ebullitions,  his  reason  rises  with  keen 
concentrated  strength  to  explode  the  illusions  of  fancy  and  the 
symposium  of  feeling  in  which  they  indulged.  By  his  compre- 
hensive sympathies  he  is  fitted  to  record  the  aspirations  and 
achievements  of  Mysticism ;  by  his  impartial  reason  he  is  fitted 
to  test  and  determine  their  value.  His  work,  consequently,  is 
not  merely  a  history  of  Mysticism,  but  a  philosophical  estimate 
of  the  mingled  trutn  and  falsehood  which  it  contains. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fascination  of  this  book  results 
from  the  method  which  the  author  has  adopted.  Macaulay 
dreamed  in  his  youth  that  the  history  of  his  country  could  be 
so  written  as  to  cause  a  livelier  stir  in  every  circulating  library 
than  the  most  fascinating  novel  of  the  season,  and  he  has  lived 
to  fulfil  his  own  ambitious  and  splendid  dream.  But  it  did  not 
enter  into  his  dream  of  the  possible  to  imagine  that  the  lustory 
of  Mysticism  could  be  written  as  he  hoped  to  write  England's 
history.  There  are  many,  however,  whose  attention  will  be 
fixed  as  by  a  charm  upon  the  pages  of  Vaughnn,  and  who  will 
remember  more  impressively  the  company  of  solemn,  weird,  and 
ardent  spirits  whom  he  has  grouped  together,  than  the  intrigues 
of  Whitehall,  and  the  glorious  campaigns  of  William,  so  \avidly 
pourtrayed  bv  Macaulay.  To  impart  such  popular  interest  to 
his  history  ^fr.  Vaughan  has  wisely  abandoned  the  monotony  of 
continuoiLS  narrative  for  a  more  lively  and  varied  method.  This 
method  is  similar  to  that  of  the  *' Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  the 
three  friends,  whose  conversation  and  essavs  form  the  substance 
of  the  book,  are  genially  introduced  to  us  in  these  opening 
words : — 
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"  It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  IN'ovember  day  that  three  friends  sat 
about  their  after-dinner  table,  chatting  over  their  wine  and  walnuts, 
while  the  fire,  with  its  huge  log,  crackled  and  sparkled,  and  the  wind 
without  moaned  about  the  comers  of  the  house." 

The  names  of  these  friends  are  Atherton,  Gower,  and  Wil- 
loughby.  Atherton's  home,  named  Ashfield  House  is  their 
rendezvous ;  and  we  have  pleasant  alternations  from  the  library, 
where  they  prosecute  their  severe  studies,  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Atherton  and  her  sister  grace  their  company,  and 
give  an  air  of  simple  elegance  to  their  reunions. 

Gower  is  an  artist  whom  Atherton  met  at  Bome,  and  the 
very  dissimilitude  of  their  natures  became  the  bond  of  aft^r 
friendship  between  them.  Willoughby  is  a  literary  man,  with  a 
versatile  and  impetuous  mind,  and,  like  Gower,  strongly  at- 
tached to  Atherton,  whose  powerful,  reflective,  and  disciplined 
intellect  impressed  both  of  them  with  profound  respect.  He 
accordingly  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  party.  He  is  not  only 
the  apxiTpUXivog  at  the  dinner-table,  but  he  also  presides  over 
the  deliberations  in  the  study.  His  influence  has  prevailed 
upon  his  friends  to  join  in  the  investigation  of  Mysticism,  and 
his  learning  furnishes  the  materials  for  that  investigation.  He 
proposes  the  plan  which  they  are  to  adopt :  "  One  of  us  may 
take  up  some  individual  or  period ;  write  down  liis  thoughts ; 
and  we  will  assemble  there  to  hear  and  talk  the  matter  over ; " 
and  he,  having  more  leisure,  inclination,  and  ability,  takes  the 
*•  lion's  share  "  in  the  work  to  be  done. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  photographic  like- 
ness, taken  by  Mr.  Yaughan,  of  Atherton,  omy  regretting  that 
we  cannot  place  by  its  side  the  equally  vivid  and  truthful  like- 
nesses of  his  friends. 

"  First  of  all,  the  host.  See  him  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looking  into  the  fire,  one  hand  unconsciously  smoothing  with  restless 
thumb  and  finger  the  taper  stem  of  his  wine-glass,  the  other  playing 
with  the  ears  of  a  favourite  dog.  He  appears  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
is  tall,  but  loses  something  of  his  real  height  by  a  student's  stoop  about 
the  shoulders.  Those  decided,  almost  shaggy,  eyebrows  he  has,  would 
lead  you  to  expect  quick,  piercing  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  observant 
man  of  action ;  but  now  that  he  looks  towards  us,  you  see  instead 
eyes  of  hazel,  large,  slow-rolling,  often  dreamy  in  their  gaze,  such  for 
size  and  lustre  as  Homer  gives  to  ox-eyed  Juno.  The  mouth  too 
and  the  nose  are  delicately  cut.  Their  outline  indicates  taste  rather 
than  energy  ;  yet  that  massive  jaw,  again,  gives  promise  of  quiet  power, 
betokens  a  strength  of  that  sort  most  probabfy  which  can  persevere 
in  a  given  course  once  chosen  with  indomitable  s^  ^'ess ;  but  is 
not  an  agile  combative  force,  inventive  its,        .  rejoicing  in 

adventurous  leadership.  Meni>f  his  itaiQa  whose 
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water-column  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  may  drive  aslant,  or  scatter 
in  spray  across  the  lawn,  but  the  violence  once  past,  they  play 
upward  as  truly  and  as  strong  as  ever." 

The  few  chapters  of  the  first  book  are  occupied  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  essential  idea  of  Mysticism,  under  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  correct  definition  of  it.  All  the  friends  take  their  part 
in  the  conversation,  and  as  we  might  expect  from  the  description 

fiven  of  them,  they  rival  each  other  in  the  tact,  acuteness,  and 
rilliancy  of  their  conversational  powers.  Gbwer  has  more  of 
the  playful  fancy  which  adorns  with  airy  beauty  eveiy  idea 
suggested  to  his  mind.  Willoughby,  with  keen  energy  of  mind, 
makes  rapid  analysis,  institutes  remote  and  startling  compari- 
sons, suggests  sudden  doubts,  and  gives  equally  sudden  explana- 
tions ;  but  for  solid  intellectual  power  and  splendid  imagination, 
Atherton  stands  greatly  above  his  friends,  whose  remarks  are 
generally  comments  upon  his  well  chosen  and  fruitful  words. 
In  seeking  the  etymology  of  the  word  Mystic  we  are  referred  to 
Suidas,  who  derives  it  from  the  root  /uu  "  to  close,"  and  shows  its 
applications  from  the  practice  of  Mystics,  who  close  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  every  avenue  of  perception  by  the  senses,  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  mind  from  everything  external 
to  itsell,  so  as  to  fit  it  (raised  above  every  sensuous  representa- 
tion) for  receiving  divine  illumination  immediately  from  above. 
The  essential  idea  of  Mysticism,  which  is  the  root  of  its  several 
developments,  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence  by 
Atherton  :  "  Philosophers  and  monks  alike  employ  the  word 
Mysticism  and  its  cognate  terms  as  involving  the  idea,  not 
merely  of  initiation  into  something  hidden,  but  beyond  this  of 
an  internal,  manifestation  of  the  Divine  to  the  intuition,  or  in 
the  feelings  of  the  hidden  soul."  This  last  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence expresses  that  idea  which  at  once  constitutes  and  defines  the 
various  species  of  Mysticism.  Another  idea,  however,  is  involved 
in  it,  viz.,  that  this  immediate  revelation  and  enjojTiient  of  God 
in  man  can  only  be  attained  by  an  identification  of  the  human 
spirit  with  God,  in  which  act  or  process  the  limits  of  our  reflec- 
tive consciousness  and  of  our  personality  are  broken  through, 
and  our  spiritual  essence  is  commingled  with  the  essence  of  the 
Deity.  In  these  two  ideas  we  have  summed  up  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Mysticism,  though  they  are  variously  worded,  and 
applied  very  differently  by  those  who  have  embraced  them. 
One  prominent  error,  which  is  the  result  of  these  beliefs,  appears 
in  the  writings  of  every  Mystic  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
Believing  that  there  is  a  substantial  union  between  his  soul 
and  God,  every  operation  of  his  faculties  is  regarded  as  a 
divine  manifestation.     The  man  is  inhabited  by  God,  and  not  by 
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Ills  own  faltering  and  responsible  spirit.  Hence,  his  knowledge 
— an  effluence  from  within — is  infallible,  because  the  intuition 
of  Omniscience.  His  feelings  are  inspirations  which  it  is  his 
supreme  duty  to  indulge  without  restraint.  In  all  varieties  of 
Mysticism,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  says,  "the  relationship,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  it  sustains  to  tlie  divine  is  its  primary-  element. 
Thev'  are  all  developments  of  the  religious  sentiment." 

We  exceedingly  like  the  division  which  Atherton  makes  of 
the  different  kinds  of  Mysticism.  There  are  three  kinds, 
TheopathetiCy  T/ieosophic,  and  Theurgic.  The  two  former  are  united 
in  their  root-principle,  which  may  be  thought  to  belong  pecu- 
liarly to  Theosophy,  viz.,  that  God  reveals  himself  immediately 
in  human  consciousness,  so  that  in  fact,  the  human  becomes  the 
divine  consciousness.  So  far,  Theopathy  is  grafted  upon  Theo- 
sophy, since  all  feeling  involves  a  certain  belief  or  knowlt^jje 
as  its  condition.  But  though  they  are  united  in  that  principle 
which  makes  Theosophy  the  basLs  of  Mysticism,  they  imuicnli- 
ately  diverge  and  become  so  distinct  as  to  be  fitly  regarded  as 
co-ordinut43  species.  It  conduces  much  to  clearness  of  exix>- 
sition  so  to  distinguish  them.  Some  men  have  elaborated  sys- 
tems of  universal  truth  from  the  vaporous  fancies  of  their 
heated  brain.  Their  craving  hajs  been  lor  knowledge,  and  ihey 
have  turned  their  mystical  faith  to  account,  by  fiiit  belie%nng 
tliemselves,  and  then  making  others  believe,  that  their  unrea- 
soned rhapsody  was  the  unemng  revelation  of  God.  These  are 
the  Theosophists  who  "  give  you  a  theorj'  of  God,  or  of  the 
works  of  God,  which  has  not  reason,  but  an  inspiration  of  their 
own  for  its  basis.**  Theosophists  may  be  again  sub-dividixl 
into  three  classes :  first,  Plotinus,  Schelling,  &c.,  who  believe 
the  secrets  of  nature  are  to  Iw  explored  by  unfolding  the  ideas 
of  the  mind,  which  is  divine,  and  therefore  contains  all  know- 
led  <je  hidden  in  its  infinite  de[)ths.  The  mind  in  revealing 
itself  reveals  God,  for  the  mind  of  man  is  a  part  of  the  univer^il 
mind,  and  its  intuitions  are  the  eternal  principles  and  anhe- 
types  of  all  existence.  Si'cond :  B(K'hnien  and  Swi-deuliorg 
assert  that  they  nx^eived  su]XTnatural  illuminations  which  ei»m- 
municattnl  to  them  divine  kn<)wle<ljje.  Eternity  was  laid  open 
to  their  view,  and  they  saw  the  hidden  pn)ees8es  of  nature  so 
clearly,  that  they  could  explain  its  j)hen(»mena.  They  differ 
from  the  former  class.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  common 
intuitions  of  the  mind  are  essentially  divine.  Their  illumina- 
tion was  a  ]x'culiar  and  transcendental  endowment ;  but  the 
knowledge  given  in  that  state  was  divine.  ITie  e<»nceptious 
that  shone  with  dazzling  glory  before  the  mind  could  not  have 
issued  from  it.  They  were  thoughts  of  God,  lifte<l  high  as  the 
stars  above  the  errors  of  humanity,  and  their  illumiuation 
shed  clearest  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  universo. 
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The  tliird  class  are  represented  in  Hugo  and  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  who  exaggerated  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  "  the 

5>ure  in  heart  shall  see  God  ;*'  and  imagined  that  a  separate 
iacnlty  was  vouchsafed  to  them  in  order  that  they  might  have 
an  immediate  intuition  of  Deity.  Their  position  is  stated  with 
remarkable  precision  and  force  in  the  following  words  : — 

"The  error  of  these  Mystics  consists  in  the  exaggeration  of 
experimental  evidence.  Thej  seem  to  say  that  the  Spirit  will 
manifest  to  the  devout  mind  verities  within  itself,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  essence  and  original  of  the  truths  which  the  church  without 
has  been  accustomed  to  teach.  So  that  supposing  a  man  to  have 
rightly  used  the  external  revelation,  and  at  a  certain  point  to 
suspend  all  reference  to  it,  and  to  be  completely  secluded  from  all 
eiteraal  influences,  there  would  then  be  manifest  to  him,  in  God, 
the  ideas  themselves  which  have  been  developed  in  time  into  a  bible 
and  an  historical  Christianity.  The  soul,  on  this  Platonist  principle, 
enjoys  a  commerce  once  more  with  the  world  of  intelligence  in  the 
depth  of  the  divine  nature.  She  recovers  her  wings.  The  oblitera- 
tions on  the  tablet  of  reminiscence  are  supplied.  A  Theosophist 
like  Paracelsus  would  declare  that  the  whole  universe  is  laid  up 
potentially  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  microcosm  answering  to  the 
macrocosm.  In  a  similar  way  these  Mystics  would  have  us  believe 
that  there  is  in  man  a  microdogma  witnin  answering  to  the  macro- 
dogma  of  the  church  without.  Accordingly  they  deem  it  not 
diflicult  to  discover  a  Christology  in  psychology — a  Trinity  in 
metaphysics.  Hence,  too,  this  erroneous  assertion,  that  if  the 
heathen  had  only  known  themselves,  they  would  have  known  God.'* 
—Vol.  i.,  pp.  171,  172: 

Thoopathctic  ilysticism,  Atherton  himself  has  subdivided 
into  two  kinds,  transitive  and  intransitive.  The  bent  of  such 
Mystics  is  not  towards  speculation  and  knowledge,  but  tow^ards 
enjoyment  and  action.  They  resign  themselves  in  a  passivity, 
more  or  less  absolute,  to  an  imagined  Divine  manifestation. 

**  Now  one  man  may  regard  himself  as  overshadowed,  another  as 
impelled  by  duty.  One  Mystic  of  this  order  may  do  nothing ; 
another  may  display  an  miceasing  activity.  AVhether  he  believes 
himself  a  mirror  in  whose  quiescence  the  Divinity  *  glasses  himself,* 
or,  as  it  were,  a  leaf  driven  by  the  mighty  rushing  wind,  and  thus 
the  tongue  by  which  the  Spirit  speaks — the  organ  by  which  God 
works,  the  principle  of  passivity  is  the  same.*' 

In  both  cases  the  exercise  of  the  will  is  suspended,  and  the 
idea  that  occupies  the  mind  either  fills  him  with  **  maddening 
ecstacies''  of  emotion,  or  hurries  him  on  with  resistless  force  to 
u  specific,  generally  a  violent,  line  of  conduct.  These  varying 
residts  will  bo  determined  according  to  the  natural  temperament 
of  the  individual.     In  a  man  of  contemplative  habits  and  of 
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fervent  sensibilities^  the  idea  of  Divine  love  may  so  absorb  his 
mind  as  to  dwell  perpetually  in  his  thoughts,  till  they  are  all 
quenched  before  its  brightness.  Then  comes  the  sumptuous 
feast  of  enjoyment,  in  the  description  of  which  Mysticism  has 
exhausted  the  language  of  poetry  for  terms  of  ravishment  and 
bliss.  A  new  sense  of  ineffable  joy  is  discovered.  Heaven 
opens  its  awful  brightness  about  the  soul,  till  the  dazzling  light 
blasts  its  vision,  and  it  swoons  away  in  delirious  darkness.  The 
succession  of  ideas  is  lost ; — there  is  no  change.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  mind  have  ceased ; — there  is  no  thought.  One 
idea  glares  insupportably  upon  the  soul — Divine  love;  and 
under  its  bunuDg  heat  the  soul  rests,  and  palpitates  with  the 
swollen  luxuriance  and  the  awful  silence  of  a  mid-day  in  the 
tropics. 

"  Soimd  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  :  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle;  sensation,  soul,  and  form,  j 

All  melted  into  him.     They  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God 
Thought  was  not :  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

Two  errors  are  noticeable  here,  one,  a  practical  error,  in  with- 
holding or  not  calling  into  exercise  the  rightful  function  of  the 
will,  so  as  to  regulate  the  succession  of  ideas.  One  idea 
engrosses  the  attention,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  escape  from  its 
domination.  In  such  cases,  according  to  a  well-known  psycho- 
logical law,  this  idea  will  assume  a  portentous  magnitude,  and 
will  agitato  the  entire  nature  with  a  fearful  convulsion.  When 
an  object  of  terror  is  perceived,  precisely  the  same  results  follow : 
one  conception  penetrates  and  enthralls  the  mind,  till  it  becomes 
so  distinct,  and  vivid,  and  awful,  as  to  freeze  and  stiffen  the 
soul  with  horror,  or  to  lash  it  into  unwonted  and  terrific 
actions.  A  man  then  loses  for  a  time  independent  control 
over  his  own  emotions  and  muscular  powers.  An  idea  im- 
pressed upon  him  from  without,  rules  him  with  arbitrary  and 
despotic  violence.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  this 
familiar  example  and  the  Mystic  ;  the  latter  must  by  strenuous 
and  prolonged  effort  of  will,  call  up  the  idea  upon  which  he 
meditates,  and  to  which  he  wishes  to  give  such  absolute  do- 
minion. It  is  an  idea  of  God,  which  no  external  object  will  com- 
municate or  impress  upon  the  mind.  It  must,  therefore,  be  self- 
formed  ;  and  since  the  mind  is  naturally  indifferent  to  spiritual 
conceptions,  a  watchful,  resolute  effort  will  be  needed  to  fix 
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and  hold  his  attention  upon  it ;  but  when  the  attention  is 
keenly  set,  and  the  mind  is  inflamed  with  the  burning  vision, 
he  may  then  suspend  all  volitional  effort.  The  idea  thus 
fixed  will  maintain  its  tenacious  and  fiery  grasp  without  his 
interference.  The  longer  it  bums,  the  vaster  and  distincter  it 
g^ws,  feeding  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the  mind,  till  they  are 
consumed;  and  the  intenser  the  conception,  the  more  vehement 
are  the  emotions  which  it  awakens.  This  psvchological  law 
may  be  realized  by  any  one  who  thinks  for  awhile  of  some  fear- 
fdl  object  or  catastrophe ;  he  will  soon  discover  that  the  idea  has 
got  the  mastery  over  him,  and  that  he  cannot  exorcise  the  spirit 
which  he  easily  evoked ;  he  will  lie  and  tremble  for  hours,  as 
though  the  ague  were  upon  him,  before  a  flittiilg  spectre  which 
he  has  created  out  of  the  dim  twilight  around  him,  nor  will  he 
rest  till  nature  is  exhausted  and  he  has  simk  into  a  swoon,  or 
till  some  interference,  either  from  without,  or  by  a  spasmodic 
impulse  from  within,  has  broken  the  spell  of  his  tjTannous  ima- 
gination. The  Mystic  has  chosen  happier  thougnts,  but  exem- 
plifies the  same  law.  He  precludes  all  external  objects  that 
could  distract  his  mental  vision,  which  is  contracted  and  fixed 
upon  one  solitary  idea.  If  it  be  the  love  of  God,  this  glorious 
conception  will  grow  and  brighten  before  him,  till  its  dazzling 
rays,  flooding  heaven  and  earth  with  light,  overpower  and 
blind  his  senses.  This  is  the  ecstasy  of  contemplation.  He 
seeks  to  interpose  no  check  on  this  abstracted  gaze,  by  which 
he  fancies  that  he  can  peer  into  the  "Glorious  brightness 
where  God  sits  throned  inaccessible."  All  sense  of  time  is 
lost,  for  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas.  His  very  person- 
ality is  almost  extinguished.  There  is  a  dreamy  gorgeous 
reverie,  and  tides  of  blissful  emotion  are  felt  to  rush  like 
seas  of  molten  gold  through  his  heart,  but  this  experience 
appears  to  be  something  distant  and  aloof  from  liimself,  in 
which  he  takes  no  part  and  feels  no  interest.  And  when  the 
mighty  enchantment  of  this  vision  is  broken,  he  is  startled  as 
from  a  sleep,  and  remembers  nothing  but  this  haze  of  bright- 
ness that  was  suflused  around  him.  Our  personality  is  centred 
in  the  will ;  and  both  reason  and  emotion,  if  they  are  removed 
from  its  control,  become  as  much  impersonal  as  the  limbs  of  the 
body.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  should  be  separated,  as  it  were, 
from  his  own  faculties,  and  be  conscious  that  they  are  imj^elled 
by  a  foreign  power,  which  he  cannot  oppose ;  that  ideas  should 
so  master  them  as  to  give  ravishing  pleasure  or  unutterable 
pain,  while  he  is  helpless  ;  that  passions  should  gather  strength 
enough  to  sweep  him  into  perdition,  while  he  weeps  in  despair  ; — 
but  one  fact  is  certain  the  relation  of  the  will  to  our  imper- 
sonal nature  can  be  incalculably  strengthened,  or  weakened. 
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according  to  the  laxity  or  rigour  of  discipline  which  we  prac- 
tice. Now  it  is  our  supreme  duty  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 
authority  of  the  will  to  the  utmost ;  since  by  it  we  have  power 
over  the  nature  so  mysteriously  placed  under  its  government ; 
and  through  it  alone  we  are  made  responsible  to  God.  We 
consider  that  we  have  traced  here  the  mndamental  error,  and 
the  crime  of  the  Mystics ;  they  abjured  the  authority  of  the  will, 
and  sought  to  destroy  it ;  they  strove  to  subjugate  their  spirits 
to  the  thraldom  of  one  solitary  idea;  they  thus  depraved, 
instead  of  perfecting  their  souk;  they  rendered  themselves 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  disgracefully  abandoned  that 
service  of  obedience  to  which  God  had  called  them. 

The  second  "error  of  Mysticism  is  now  easily  explained. 
Those  conceptions  of  God  which  acquire  such  preternatural 
intensity,  and  produce  such  marvellous  effects,  are  tnought  to  be 
divine  manifestations,  simply  because  they  transcend  ordinary 
human  experience.  The  delusion  is  now  complete.  The  mystic 
submits  to  an  unnatural  discipline,  and  so  induces  an  abnornml 
mental  state.  He  does  so  in  hope  of  a  divine  revelation,  and 
that  revelation  he  believes  has  been  given  him.  The  lurid  light 
which  flashed  upon  his  sight,  and  the  sudden  rapture  which 
thrilled  his  heart,  were  the  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence. 
Having  enjoyed  this  sublime  vision,  he  henceforth  disdains  the 
trivial  round,  the  common  task  of  earthly  duty ;  and  pants 
for  the  renewal  of  his  supernal  visionary  enjoyment,  till  in  many 
cases,  the  nervous  system  is  shattered,  and  he  sinks  into  a  poor 
hysterical,  drivelling,  almost  idiotic,  creature. 


"  Too,  too  contracted  are  those  walls  of  flesh 
The  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs 
Tho'  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim. 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads  to  ecstasy." 

In  the  most  celebrated  of  the  professed  Mystics,  the  extreme 
consequences  of  their  faith  were  averted  by  the  salutary  restraints 
of  official  duty  preventing  that  entire  isolation  and  constant 
abstraction  toward  which  they  aspired. 

For  transitive  Mystics,  the  idea  which  possessed  their  mind, 
and  which  they  accepted  as  a  revelation  of  God,  was  one  urging 
and  compelling  zealous,  incessant  labour.  Generally,  it  was  an 
overwhelmingconceptionofthesinsof  the  age,thevision  of  which 
drove  them  with  an  ungovernable  fiiry  to  the  wildest  excesses 
of  fanaticism.  Their  history  is  repeated  in  every  man,  on  sud- 
denly beholding  the  flames  of  a  conflagration  :  imder  the  shock 
of  excitement,  he  leaps  himself  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  shouts 
with  unconscious  frenzy  for  others  to  help  him.  An  equally 
vivid  and  irresistible  impression  is  continued  in  the  mind  of  the 
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religious  fanatic.     He  believes  it  is  an  inspiration  of  God,  and 
hence  his  insanity  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mysticism. 

In  the  intransitive  division  of  Theopathetic  Mysticism,  "  we 
have  the  names  of  Suso,  Ruysbrook,  Molinos,  and  all  the  Quietists, 
whether  French  or  Indian ;  and  in  the  transitive  Theopathy,  all 
turbulent  prophets  and  crazy  fanatics."  Theurgy  is  the  third 
division  of  Mysticism.  It  follows  in  the  train  of  its  former 
developments,  and  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  presumption  of 
Theoeophy  to  share  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  of  the  intoxica- 
tion of  Theopathy.  Willoughby  remarks,  "  Whether  the  Mystic 
seeks  the  triumph  of  superhuman  knowledge,  or  that  intoxica- 
tion of  feeling  which  is  to  translate  him  to  the  upper  world, 
after  a  while  he  craves  a  sign !  Theurgy  is  the  art  which 
brings  it.  Its  appearance  is  the  symptom  of  tailing  faith,  whether 
in  philosophy  or  religion.  Its  glory  is  the  phosphorescence  of 
decay."  There  is  a  feverish  excitement  accompanying  such  out- 
rages of  our  spiritual  nature,  as  are  witnessed  in  Mysticism. 
The  sublime  experience  which  it  professes  to  enjoy,  is  purchased 
by  an  immense  overstraining  of  our  faculties,  which  by  a  sure 
reaction,  become  depressed  and  imbecile.  The  calm,  abiding, 
and  progressive  strength  of  mental  health  is  lost.  The  restless, 
fitful  changes  of  disease  ensue.  There  are  sudden  trances  of 
power  and  joy,  with  long  relapses  of  gloom  and  weakness.  The 
mind  in  this  condition  has  a  morbid  craving  after  the  mar- 
vellous, as  the  sated  epicure  for  highly  flavoured  meats.  The 
nerves  are  unstrung,  and  flutter  in  response  to  every  freak  of 
the  credulous  fancy.  Hence,  spectral  forms  cross  the  eye,  psalms 
and  shrieks  are  wafted  along  the  air.  The  realm  of  spirits  has 
been  opened  to  his  view,  and  is  made  subject  to  his  authority. 
His  flickering  fancies  are  projected  into  space,  and  become  the 
good  and  evil  demons  which  are  said  to  people  it.  Because  he 
can  shift  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  inner  world,  he  dreams  that 
he  holds  an  awful  kingship  over  the  powers  of  tlie  air.  The 
laws  of  God  avenge  themselves  upon  the  transgressor,  and  the 
Mystic,  "  blasted  with  ecstasy,''  is  haunted  with  visions,  which 
have  the  same  origin  as  the  blue  imps  of  delirium  tremens.  A 
sound  mind  discards  the  pretensions  of  Theurgy  as  con- 
temptible, but  a  feeble,  tremulous  intellect,  drunken  and  wasted 
from  excessive  pleasures,  becomes  the  sport  of  its  own  haUuci- 
natioDS.  Mr.  Vaughan's  expression  regarding  Theurgy  is  apt 
and  beautifid,  "Its  glory  is  the  phosphorescence  of  decay." 
The  mind  has  sunk  into  decay,  when  it  assumes  the  mock  splen- 
dours of  Theurgy.  The  idiot  wears  spangles  of  glass  as  his 
kingly  jewels ;  such  are  the  honours  of  his  aerial  kingdom  worn 
by  tne  Theurgian  Mystic. 
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Cousin,  in  the  following  words,  has  brilliantly  described  the 
fall  of  Mysticism  into  Theurgy : — 

"  Oa  veut  de  VeDthouBiasme,  des  inspirations,  des  contemplations 
soit ;  mais  on  n'en  pent  avoir  tons  les  jours,  a  toutes  les  heures  ;  lea 
ames  douces  attendant  en  silence  I'inspiration,  les  ames  energiquet 
Tappellent.  On  veut  entendre  la  voix  de  Tesprit ;  il  tarde ;  on 
rinvoque,  et  bientot  on  T^voque.  II  vient,  messieurs,  et  Ton  passe 
de  la  revelation  rationelle  aux  revelations  directes  et  personelles. 
On  appelle,  on  ^coute,  et  on  croit  entendre;  on  a  des  visions  et  on  en 
procure  aux  autres.  On  lit  sans  yeux,  on  entend  sans  oreilles  ;  on 
commande  aux  elements,  sans  connaitre  leurs  lois ;  les  sens  et 
rimagination  qu'on  croit  avoir  enchaines,  se  mettent  de  la  partie,  et 
des  folies  tranquilles  et  innocentes  de  quietismo  on  tombe  dans  des 
delires  souvent  criminels  de  la  Theurgie. 

After  thus  classifying  the  different  kinds  of  Mysticism,  and 
making  his  readers  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  failures  of 
the  men,  to  whom  he  wishes  to  introduce  tnem,  Mr.  Yaughan 
commences  his  history.  According  to  the  plan  proposed,  the 
three  friends  furnish  papers  on  the  different  epochs  of  Mysticism, 
and  on  those  men  who  stand  forth  as  "  fair  representatives  of 
its  stages  and  transitions ;  whose  enthusiasm  has  been  singularly 
benign  or  notoriously  baneful."  The  peculiar  nature  of  3lvsti- 
cism  allows  of  this  distribution.  It  has  no  genealogy,  lliere 
is  no  slow  process  of  development  and  delay  throu^  which  it 
passes.  Men  of  ardent  souls  are  lured  to  such  forbidden  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment ;  and  they  become,  by  this  act  of  trans- 
cendentalism, ilvBtics.  Hence,  they  appear  in  every  age  and 
countr}',  and  under  ever}'  religion ;  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  Ancient 
Greece,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  Protestant  Church ; 
and  the  history  of  each  is  complete  in  itself.  There  are  eieven 
books  devoted  to  the  several  individual  Mystics,  or  groups  of 
Mystics,  who  have  been  most  influential  on  human  thought  in 
different  eras  of  the  world's  history.  The  titles  of  a  lew  of 
these  will  show  the  wide  fields  ov(»r  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
travelled  :  Early  Oriental  Mysticism ;  Mysticism  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  ;  Mysticism  in  the  Greek  Church ;  Mysticism  in  the 
Latin  Church  ;  German  Mysticism  in  the  Fourteenth  Centura*, 
&c.,  &c.  The  learning  tnat  is  condensed  into  each  book  is 
immense ;  and  yet  it  is  presented  in  fonus  so  light  and  attractive 
that  no  extraordinary  effort  is  needed  to  receive  and  digest  it. 

There  is  magic  in  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Yaughan  passes 
the  pro^  detaiis  of  a  mystical  system  through  the  alemDic  of 
his  mind,  and  presents  il  to  us  radiant  with  beauty.  No  book  of 
late  years  has  exhibited  the  same  massive  scholarship^  and  in 
no  book  of  our  language  is  the  same  learning  so  permeated  with 
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the  quickening  breath  of  eenius.  If  the  learning  be  great 
which  furnishes  the  material  of  his  books,  what  must  we  say 
of  those  resources  from  which  the  imagery  is  gathered,  which 
vitalizes  and  adorns  its  pages.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
applied  with  exquisite  felicity,  are  endless.  They  are  drawn 
from  recondite  sources,  and  so  strike  upon  us  with  delicious 
freshness.  Within  thirty  pages  we  count  six  illustrations 
from  Scandinavian  mythology  and  history,  three  from  the 
Greek  classics,  besides  others  from  natural  history,  Shakspere, 
&c. ;  and  over  all  is  the  fragrant  purity  and  joyous  richness 
of  language  teeming  with  metaphors  from  nature.  How  fresh 
the  tints !  How  true  the  shading !  The  poet's  eye  and  the 
painter's  hand  are  manifest  in  every  paragraph.  If  these 
words  be  thought  extravagant  praise,  let  our  readers  study 
the  following  passages  with  which  we  close,  and  judge  for 
themselves.  We  scarcely  know  where  to  seek  passages  that 
will  rival  them  in  exact  aL  powerful  conceptioa,^in  gfeamin. 
brilliancy  of  style.  Gower  thus  describes  a  sunset  of  unusual 
splendour : — 

**  I  was  watching  it  an  hour  ago,'*  said  Gower.  "  Then  the  west- 
ern sky  was  crossed  by  gleaming  lines  of  silver,  with  broken  streaks 
of  grey  and  purple  between.  It  was  the  funeral  pyre,  not  yet 
kindled,  glittering  with  royal  robe  and  arms  of  steel,  belonging  to 
the  sun-god.  Now,  see,  he  has  descended,  and  lies  upon  it — the 
torch  is  applied,  the  glow  of  the  great  burning  reaches  over  to  the 
very  ea^t.  The  clouds,  to  the  zenith,  are  wreaths  of  smoke,  their 
volumes  ruddily  touched  beneath  by  the  flame  on  the  horizon,  and 
those  about  the  sun  are  like  ignited  beams  in  a  great  conflagration, 
now  falling  in  and  lost  in  the  radiance,  now  sending  out  fresh  shapes 
of  flashing  fire  ;— that  is  not  to  be  painted  !'* 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  we  are  informed  that  Gower 
walked  home  after  their  final  conversation  upon  the  Mystics. 
He  quickened  his  steps,  for  the  starless,  unfeatured  night 
seemed  to  him  too  much  to  resemble  the  blank  and  bleak 
abstraction  of  the  severe  Mystics — that  tyrannous  curfew  of 
warm  natural  life  and  of  all  bright  thoughts.  In  his  study,  his 
lamp  was  unlit,  and  while  watching  the  play  of  the  firelight, 
he  fell  into  a  reverie. 

The  foUowiuij;  are  descriptions  of  parts  of  his  dreams,  wildly, 
weirdly  beautiful,  the  memory  of  which,  when  once  read, 
haunts  the  soul  for  ever : — 

*'  Then  he  dreamed  that  he  stood  in  a  Persian  garden,  and  before 
him  were  creeping  plants,  trained  on  wires  slanting  upward  to  a 
point ;  and  in  and  out  and  up  and  down  this  flower-minster  hung  with 
bells,  darted  those  flying  jewels,  the  humming-birds  j  the  sun's  rays 
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as  tbey  slanted  on  their  glancing  coats  seemed  to  dash  off  in  a  spray 
of  rainbow  colours.  Some  pierced  the  nectaries  of  the  flowers  with 
their  fine  bills  ;  others  soared  upward,  and  as  they  were  lost  in  the 
dazzling  air,  the  roses  swung  their  censers,  and  the  nightingales 
sang  an  assumption-hymn  for  them.  Yet  this  scene  changed  inces- 
santly. Every  now  and  then  the  pinnacle  of  flowers  assumed  giant 
size, — was  a  needle  of  rock,  shooting  up  out  of  a  chasm  of  hanging 
vegetation,  and  innumerable  spirit-winged  souls  of  Sufis  were 
striving  to  reach  the  silent  glistening  peak.  There  was  a  flutter 
and  a  pulsing  in  the  sky  as  with  summer 'lightning  at  night,  and  the 
palpitation  of  some  vast  eyelid  made  light  and  darkness  succeed 
each  other  with  quick  throbs.  Now  it  was  the  pyramid  of  flowers ; 
now  the  star-crowned  point  of  rock.  So  time  and  space  Were  sur- 
passed— sported  with.  Instants  were  ages,  he  thought,  and  cycles 
ran  their  round  in  a  moment.  The  vault  of  heaven  was  now  a 
hanging  flower-cup ;  and  presently  the  feather  of  a  humming-bird 
expanded  to  a  sunset  of  far-streaming  gold  and  purple." 

"  He  stood  next  before  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  partly  overhung 
with  a  drooping  hair  of  tropical  plants.  At  his  side  was  a  nun,  who 
changed,  as  is  the  wont  of  dreams,  into  a  varietv  of  persons.  At 
one  time  she  was  St.  Theresa,  then  Christina  Mirabilis,  and  presently 
Gk)wer  thought  he  recognized  Theresa  once  more.  He  followed  his 
conductress  into  the  cavern,  in  the  gloom  of  which  a  hermit  rivulet 
was  pattering  along,  telling  its  pebble  beads.  As  they  passed  on, 
the  night-birds  in  the  black  recesses  of  the  rock  shrieked  and  hooted 
at  them.  As  he  touched  the  dank  sides  of  the  passage  from  time  to 
time,  his  hand  would  rest  on  some  loathly,  wet  lump,  shuffling  into  a 
cranny,  or  some  nameless  gelid  shape  fell  asunder  at  his  touch, 
opening  gashes  in  itself,  where  lay  in  rows  seeds  of  great  tarantula 
eve-balls,  that  ran  away  dissolved  in  venomous  rheum.  Bat-like 
things  flapped  down  from  funnel-shaped  holes ;  polypi  felt  after  his 
face  with  slimy  fingers ;  crabs,  with  puflfed  human  faces,  slid  under 
his  tread ;  ana  skinny  creatures,  as  it  were  featherless  birds,  with 
faces  like  a  horse's  skull,  leaned  over  and  whinnied  at  him.  *  These,' 
said  Theresa,  *  are  the  obscene  hell-brood  whose  temptations  make  so 
terrible  the  entrance  on  the  higher  life.*  " 

There  are  two  topics  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Vaughan's 
book,  which  we  have  reserved  for  discussion  in  another  article, 
as  they  bear  especial  reference  to  religious  phenomena  of  our 
day,  and  will  require  aniple  and  careful  treatment.  First,  the 
metaphysical  error  of  Mysticism  manifest  in  the  spiritualism 
and  spirit-rapping  of  modem  times.  Second,  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  infectious  spread  of  these  and  other  epidemic  religious 
plagues. 
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Art.  V. — History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  after  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titus.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  Pli.D. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.     1856.    Pp.  580,  8vo. 

"  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages  "  has,  we  are  told  by  its  some- 
what uncouth  chronicler,  been  undertaken  without  reaching  a 
higher  latitude  than  that  attained  by  earlier  explorers,  so  that 
although  the  problem  of  the  North- West  passage  has  at  length 
been  set  at  rest,  we  shall,  it  seems,  never  arrive  at  a  decisive 
solution  of  that  other  great  hyperborean  question — Whether 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  a  Scotchman  will  be 
found  perched  on  the  top  of  it.  Most  people,  of  course,  will 
still  think  it  probable.  Nor  will  many  doubt  that  if  so,  a  Jew 
must  have  already  climbed  half-mast  high ;  for  wherever  Scotch- 
men are  to  be  met  with,  plenty  of  Jews  will  be  siire  to  find  their 
way,  save,  perhaps,  north  ef  the  Tweed  and  amongst  the 
Yankees.  The  New  Englanders  are  too  'cute,  and  Auld  Beekie 
is  too  canny  as  well  as  too  poor  to  tempt  even  a  Hebrew.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  what  country  is  there  without  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  the  children  of  Abraham  ?  They  are  as  ubiqui- 
tous as  the  sparrows,  not  to  say  as  voracious ;  and  like  these 
cosmopolitan  birds,  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  streets  of  Pekin, 
Hangoon,  and  Timbuctoo,  as  in  those  of  London  and  Berlin  ;  in 
Fez  and  Morocco,  in  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  as.  well  as  in  the 
remotest  provinces  of  All  the  Russias,.  no  less  than  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Capel  Court,  and  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  both  races 
manage  to  buUd  their  nests ;  aye,  and  to  feather  them  too. 
No  mountains,  no  oceans  have  availed  to  stop  their  march. 
From  their  central  fatherland,  and  from  Jerusalem — the  navel 
of  the  earth — they  have  radiated  in  every  direction,  until,  in  the 
sense  of  occupation  at  least,  they  have  already  long  ago  realized 
the  old  dream  of  their  huge  national  ambition,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  whole  habitable  world.  Yet  they  have  no  more 
mingled  with  the  races  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact, 
than  the  globules  of  quicksilver  will  amalgamate  with  the  dust 
of  the  floor  on  which  it  is  spilt.  The  people  still  dwells  proudly 
alone,  and  is  not  reckoned  amongst  the  nations.  They  are 
amongst  us  Gentiles  everywhere,  but  of  us  nowhere ;  and  though 
we  no  longer  calumniously  tax  them  with  the  odium  humani 
generis,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ancient  chasm 
between  Israel  and  the  nations  still  yawns  between  us.  Two 
thousand  years  of  jiixta-position  have  not  sufficed  to  atone 
this  inveterate  feud,  save  in  isolated  instances.  Nor  is  it  a 
slight  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  that  in 
every  case  in  which  a  fusion  has  been  trulv  effected,  the  Gospel 
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has  been  the  solvent.  There  is,  we  should  imagine,  no  man  who 
believes  in  a  moral  order  of  the  world,  at  all,  but  expects  the  real- 
ization at  some  future  time,  upon  a  grand  scale,  of  the  idea  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  consequently  the  reconciliation  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  the  removal  of  the  undeniable  and  notorious 
antagonism  between  them.  Let  then  anything  be  pointed  out 
which  has  ever  been  able  to  bridge  over  the  gulph  save  Chris- 
tianity. We  are  convinced  that  no  other  sufficiently  harmoniz- 
ing influence  can  be  named.  It  alone  has  ever  as  yet  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  and  made  both  one — a  sure 
presage  this,  were  there  none  else,  of  its  being  destined  to 
universal  triumph.  It  alone  is  the  catholic  religion — the  religion 
for  man  as  man — ^and  by  it  alone  can  the  most  intensely  national 
religion  that  ever  existed,  that  of  the  Jews,  ever  be  subsumed. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  had  commenced  centuries  before 
their  national  overthrow  under  Vespasian.  It  began  with  the 
former  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  deportation 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  by  the  Assyrian  king,  Shalmanezcr,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  similar  catastrophe  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  that  epoch  downwards,  a  people 
which  for  a  thousand  years  previously,  had  seemed  rooted  to  its 
native  soil,  and  had  shown  itself  no  less  jealous  of  intercourse 
with  foreigners  than  the  Chinese,  has  become  a  horde  of  wan- 
derers. The  Ten  Tribes  never  returned  ;  and  even  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  the  fervid  patriotism  and  sacred  enthusiasm  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  could  induce  only  the  smaller  half  to  join  the  cara- 
vans bound  for  their  fatherland.  During  the  troublous  times 
that  succeeded,  Alexander  colonized  Egypt  and  Lybia,  and 
Antiochus  the  Gfreat,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  with  Jewish  emi- 
grants. The  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  continued  this  policy, 
so  that  long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  must 
have  been  almost  as  widely  scattered  as  they  have  been  since. 
In  the  third  chapter  of  the  excellent  work  before  us,  we  have  as 
good  a  statistical  view  of  their  dispersion,  as  we  ever  remember 
to  have  seen.  One  is  astounded  to  find  what  vast  numbers  of 
Israelites,  and  proselytes  to  their  religion,  were  resident  beyond 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  especially  in  the  Parthian  empire,  at  a 
time  when  we  know  that  the  mother-coimtry  itself,  though  scarcely 
larger  than  Wales,  must  have  been  crowded  with  a  population 
of  at  least  seven  or  eight  millions  of  souls.  Philo,  in  his  letter 
to  Agrippa,  states  that  his  countrymen  numbered  more  than  a 
million  in  Egypt,  and  swarmed  besides  in  Cyrenaica  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  ;  that  in  Asia,  they  abounded  throughout  Phoe- 
nicia, Syria,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Bithjmia,  and  Pontus,  as  well 
as  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  that  in  Europe,  they  formed  an 
appreciable  portion  of  the  population  of  Tlieesaly,  BcBotia,  Mace- 
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donia,  ^tolia,  Attica,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  not  to  mention  the 
islands  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Euboea,  and  the  Italian  peninsula. 
The  great  JParthian  cities  of  Nabardea  and  Nisibis  were  fortified  - 
and  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  were  the  seats  of  • 
flourishing  colleges  of  Hebrew  learning.     A  few  miles  south  of 
Nahardea,   lay  JPhirus   Shanbar,  wdth   no  fewer  than   90,000 
Jewish  inhabitants.     Near  it  on  one  of  the  canals  formed  by  the 
Euphrates,  was  Pumbaditha,   the   commercial   capital   oi   the 
Diaspora.    The  Jewish  settlements  extended  as  far  as  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  embraced  Southern  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea, 
Mesene ;   and   east  of  the  Tigris,  Corbiene,  Assyria,  Susiana, 
Chusistan,  and  Adiabene.     Joseph  us  relates  how  the  royal  family 
of  the  last-mentioned  country  became  proselytes  of  the  syna- 

fogue  in  his  own  time.     The  history  of  the  subjugation  of  this 
istant  kingdom  to  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Edersheim  : — 

"  The  father  of  Izates,  King  Monabaz,  had  a  son  by  his  sister 
Helena,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  united  in  wedlock.  Informed  in 
a  dream  that  his  first  son  (after  the  marriage  with  Helena)  should 
enjoy  the  special  favour  of  the  gods,  he  preferred  him  to  all  his  other 
children,  even  to  his  elder  brother  Monaoaz.  This  favourite  son  was 
Izates.  Under  the  apprehension  that  the  jealousy  of  the  princes 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  Izates,  his  father  sent  him,  laden  with 
rich  presents,  to  the  court  of  Ab«  niierif^  king  of  Spasinu?,  whose 
capital  lay  in  Mesene,  an  is'land  formed  by  the  Pasitigris  and  the 
Eulaeus,  which  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Spasini-Charax  and 
Characene.  Izates  married  the  daughter  of  the  king,  and  received 
with  her  a  small  province  as  dowry.  At  the  royal  court  a  Jewish 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Ananias,  exercised  considerable  influence. 
lie  succeeded  not  only  in  converting  some  of  the  noble  ladies,  but 
in  convincing  even  the  heir  of  Adiabene  of  the  truth  of  Judaism. 
Strange  to  say,  about  the  same  time,  Helena,  Izates's  mother,  had 
undergone  at  home  a  similar  change.  Soon  after,  Monabaz  feeling 
his  end  approaching,  recalled  Izates,  and  assigned  to  him  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  fathcT's  life.  At  the  time  of  the 
decease  of  Monabaz,  neither  Izates  nor  Helena  had  publicly  pro- 
fessed Judaism.  But  the  latter  was  so  far  influenced  by  its  principles 
as  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the  nobles  to  follow  up  the 
proclamation  of  Izates  by  a  wholesale  murder  of  all  the  other  princes. 
They  were,  however,  confined  to  prison,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Izates.  Only  Monabaz,  Helena's  eldest  son,  who  in  the  meantime 
was  to  administer  the  government,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  liberty. 
On  his  arrival,  Izates  immediately  liberated  the  captive  princes  ; 
but  sent  them  as  hostages  partly  to  Rome,  and  partly  to  Artaban, 
king  of  Parthia.  The  time  had  now  arrived  w^hen  Izates  proposed  by 
circumcision  to  make  an  open  profession  of  Judaism ;  but  Helena^ 
who  dreaded  a  popular  rismg  in  consequence,  and   Ananias,  who 
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apprehended  that  the  popular  fury  might  vent  itself  on  the  religious 
adviser  of  the  king,  triea  to  persuade  Izates  that  this  observance  was 
not  binding  on  him  ;  but  the  neophyte,  who  had  more  spiritual  and 
less  temporal  anxiety  than  his  advisers,  could  not  be  so  eai>ily 
satisfied. 

"  Another  teacher  from  Galilee,  Eleazar,  was  now  sent  for.  On 
his  arrival,  he  found  the  king  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law.  This 
circumstance  afforded  the  zealous  teacher  an  opportunity  of  urging 
the  duty  of  immediate  compliance  with  all  its  requirements.  Hi:i 
representations  were  successful,  and  the  sacred  rite  was  performed, 
before  the  queen-mother  or  Ananias  had  even  been  informed  of  his 
intention.  Happily,  this  bold  step  had  no  evil  consequences.  To 
express  her  gratitude  for  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  Divine  interposi- 
tion, Helena  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Izates  accom- 
panied her  part  of  the  way,  and  added  his  largesses  to  the  rich  pre- 
sents which  she  carried  to  the  temple.  She  found  the  inhabitants 
of  the  holy  city  hardly  pressed  by  a  famine.  To  relieve  their  wants 
she  sent  for  corn  to  Alexandria  and  Cvprus,  and  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor.  In  these  largesses  Izates  followed  her 
example.  A  few  years  after  these  events  the  ruler  of  Adiabene  had 
occaijion  to  show  kindness  to  his  liege-lord  the  king  of  the  Parthians. 
Artaban,  the  then  reigning  monarch,  being  driven  from  his  throne, 
sought  safety  with  Izates.  The  unhappy  fugitive  met  Izates  return- 
ing on  horseback  to  his  capital.  According  to  Eastern  custom, 
Artaban  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  implored  protection  and 
assistance;  but  no  sooner  had  izates  heard  the  tale  of  the  fugitive 
than,  displaying  a  conduct  vastly  different  from  that  of  other 
governors,  he  immediately  dismounted  to  assign  the  place  of  honour 
to  Artaban,  proposing  to  walk  on  foot  beside  him.  Ihe  friendly  dis- 
pute  which  arose  about  this  mark  of  respect,  terminated  in  the  two 
monarchs  entering  the  capital  side  by  side.  But  the  friendly  offices 
of  Izates  did  not  exhaust  themselves  in  marks  of  attention,  lie 
prevailed  upon  the  Parthiaus  to  restore  Artaban  to  his  throne,  la 
token  of  gratitude  Izates  received  great  privileges  from  Artaban. 
Amongst  others  he  got  possession  of  the  town  of  Nisibis,  which  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  his  co-religioiiists.  Izates  sent  five  of  his  sons 
to  be  educated  at  Jc  rusalem.  Monabaz  and  the  rest  of  the  king*s 
relatives  by-and-bye  also  embract'd  Judaism.  These  multiplied  defec- 
tions to  a  foreign  and  despised  creed,  at  la-jt  incited  the  nobles  to  dis- 
content and  rebellion.  The  insurgents,  who  had  secured  the  as^ni stance 
of  Abiad,  king  of  Arabia,  were  successful  in  the  first  engagement, 
owing  to  treachery  amongst  Izatvs's  troops ;  but  in  a  second  battlo 
the  king  defeated  the  rebels,  and  A  bind  escaped  capture  only  by  fall- 
ing on  his  flword.  However,  soon  afterwards,  another  insurrection 
broke  out.  This  time  the  insurgents  bad,  by  representing  Izates  ma 
generally  unpopular,  prevailed  on  the  Parthian  king  Vologaa,  the 
third  on  the  throne  Muce  Artaban,  to  deprive  Izates  of  his  former 
privileges,  and  even  to  declare  war  agaiuvt  him.  Izates  could  not 
nave  resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  Parthian  empire,  but  tidings  of 
an  insurrection  within  his  own  domiiiionB  obliged  Vologaa  to  return 
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From  that  time  Izates  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace ;  Helena  continued 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  lifetime  of  her  son ;  after  his  decease  she 
returned  to  Adiabene,  but  soon  died.  Monabaz  succeeded  Izates, 
having  been  selected  in  preference  to  the  children  of  the  latter.  He 
caused  the  bodies  of  his  mother  and  brother  to  be  interred  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  erected  a  splendid  sepulchre,  which  is  still  pointed  out  as 
the  best  preserved,  and  in  some  respects,  the  finest  monument  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city." — Pp.  58 — 61. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  task  which  our  author  has  under- 
taken, are  necssarily  very  great,  and  if  he  has  not  altogether  suc- 
ceeded in  surmounting  them,  the  cause  of  the  partial  failure  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  rather  than  in 
the  writer.  Dr.  Edersheim  is,  we  believe,  himself  a  German 
Jew  by  origin,  though  a  Christian  from  religious  conviction, 
and  an  eminently  pious  and  useful  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  is  thus  qualified  as  few  are,  though  he  writes 
for  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  sympathize  with  the  nation 
which  has  suffered  so  long  and  so  severely  for  the  crime  of 
rejecting  the  Messiah.  On  the  one  hand,  he  possesses  in  this 
respect  the  advantage  over  Basnage,  whose  "Histoire  des 
Juifs,"  moreover,  though  it  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of 
sanctified  learning,  highly  creditable  to  the  age  in  which  it 
appeared,  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
the  numerous  additions  made  in  the  interval  to  our  stock  of 
facts,  quite  out  of  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  modem 
works  of  Jost  and  Graetz  are  too  much  pervaded  by  national 
bias  and  religious  prejudice,  ever  to  become  acceptable  to  the 
Christian  reading  world.  Our  author  freely  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  these  and  others  of  his  predecessors,  and  lias  made 
good  use  of  their  laborious  researches,  at  the  same  time  that 
ho  has  spared  no  pains  to  shed  fresh  light  upon  the  subject 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  ample  erudition.  We  here  see  Ger- 
man science  and  learning  happily  naturalized  amongst  us,  and 
we  hail  the  phenomenon  w  ith  the  more  umningled  delight,  in- 
asmuch as  these  precious  treasures  reach  us  unalloyed  with  any 
dross  of  German  Rationalism.  Dr.  Edersheim  has  also  become 
quite  at  home  in  the  use  of  our  language,  and  employs  it  with 
an  ease  and  a  grace,  which  in  a  foreigner,  arc  quite  marvellous. 
His  style  is  pure,  elegant,  and  dramatic,  or  at  least,  scenic  and 
picturesque.  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  readable  one,  and  is 
written  by  a  master  in  the  art  of  historical  representation.  At 
the  same  time  its  solid  merits  as  a  reliable  work  of  reference, 
and  a  substantial  authority  upon  all  matters  on  which  it  treats, 
will  endear  it  no  less  to  scholars,  than  its  graphic  descriptions 
will  serve  to  arrest  and  enchain  the  general  reader.  We  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  if  the  execution  of  the  second  and 
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closing  volume,  shall  equal  that  of  the  first,  the  work  must  be- 
come the  standard  manual  upon  the  subject,  and  an  indispen- 
sable addition  to  every  moderately  furnished  theological  library. 
Hence  we  rejoice  that  the  enterprising  publishers  have  brought 
it  out  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  are  sure  that  no  one  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  induced  on  our  hearty  and  earnest  recommendation 
to  purchase  it,  will  regret  the  trming  investment.  The  single 
chapter  on  the  "  Social  Condition  of  Palestine"  (Chap,  ix.,  pp. 
267 — 348),  is  honestly  worth  five  times  the  money,  and  should, 
we  had  almost  said,  be  got  ofl"  by  heart  by  every  Christian 
minister  and  divinity  student  in  the  land.  It  contains  in  a 
nutshell  the  quintessence  of  many  volumes  on  Jewish  archceology 
in  all  its  various  branches,  besides  much  which  the  popular 
manuals  too  commonly  leave  their  readers  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves. It  is  a  graphic  daguereotype  of  the  land  and  its  people, 
such  as  Herodotus  would  have  written  had  he  passed  through 
them,  and  noted  down  his  impressions.  Nothing  is  omitted 
which  is  essential ;  and  at  the  same  time  words  and  the  precious 
hours  of  both  writer  and  reader,  are  saved  by  rigidly  excluding 
everything  of  the  nature  of  mere  disquisition.  In  these  busy 
times,  when  the  very  subjects  of  study  are  multipl}nng  every 
day,  we  want  such  books  as  Humboldt's  "Cosmos"  and  the 
"  Hellas  "  of  the  late  Professor  Jacobs,  both  of  which  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  Let  premiums  be  ofiered  for  learned  and 
wise  brevity,  and  for  great  rather  than  for  big  books.  Oh !  for  a 
Liliputian  library  by  Brobdignagian  authors !  Some  men,  of 
course,  like  Dr.  Edersheim,  must  read  the  Talmud,  and  riddle 
such  mountains  of  rubbish  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
most  grateful  are  we  to  him  for  saving  us  this  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  He  is  a  ripe  Rabbinical  scholar,  and  such  are  rare 
amongst  us.  Let  them,  therefore,  have  all  due  honour,  and 
especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  ore  is  projierly 
washed,  and  smelted,  and  coined  for  current  circulation  amongst 
ordinary  mortals. 

Having  intimated  our  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  if  we  yet 
venture  to  give  utterance  to  a  slight  misgiving  as  to  whether 
the  title  be  not  a  misnomer.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it 
is  iLsual,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  tradition,  to  style  the 
matters  treated  of  here,  the  "History  of  the  Jewish  Nation." 
Perhaps  the  designation  is  a  correct  one,  and  it  may  possibly 
be  hypercritical  to  object  to  it.  All  we  can  say  is  that  to  us 
Dr.  Edersheim's  book  (and  the  same  remark  holds  of  the  rest 
belonging  to  its  class)  reads  very  little  like  the  history  of  any 
nation  at  all,  and  certainly  not  of  that  which  in  a  higher  sense 
than  is  predicable  of  any  other,  was  constituted  by  Ghid  himself. 
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and  gloried  in  the  sacred  name  of  *'  His  people/'  The  nation- 
ali^  of  the  Jews,  it  seems  to  us,  expired  with  the  Destmction 
of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasian,  which  event  is  the  starting-point 
of  our  author's  narrative,  and  although  it  is  destined  to  a  glo- 
rious resurrection,  its  present  existence  is  the  mere  shadow  of 
that  coming  event.  They  have  lost  their  land,  their  language, 
and  their  law.  For  Rabbinism  is  no  more  the  religion  of 
Moses,  than  Popery  is  Christianity.  Worst  of  all,  they  have 
cmcified  their  Messiah,  and  have  thus  committed  national 
suicide,  by  striking  at  the  heart.  What  is  left  is  but  the  car- 
ease,  and  the  ghool  that  haunts  the  tomb.  The  history  of  a 
corpse  cannot  be  written,  and  no  blame  is  due  to  our  author  for 
not  having  compassed  an  impossibility.  Israers  history  is  the 
most  sublime  that  has  ever  been  enacted,  and  such  as  no  pen 
bat  that  of  inspired  seers  was  fitted  to  record.  Its  annals, 
however,  which  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  mankind 
throughout  all  time,  have  long  since  been  closed ;  for  Israel,  as 
a  nation  is  no  more.  The  satirical  drama  after  the  trilogy, 
may  recall  by  its  burlesque  contrasts  the  stirring  incidents  and 
the  grand  scenes  of  the  latter,  but  no  one  can  confound  the  two. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion  are  for  the  most 
part,  related  to  their  earlier  history  oniy  as  irony,  often  grim 
enough.  Our  modem  Hebrews  present  far  more  resemblances, 
and  a  much  closer  analogy  to  the  Freemasons,  than  to  the  old 
commonwealth  of  their  fathers.  They  are  but  a  caricature  of 
the  Theocracy.  They  have  sunk  into  a  rabble,  and  their  history 
can  no  more  be  dignified  with  the  name  national,  than  that  of 
the  Gypsies.  The  Gitanoes  too  have  common  blood,  common 
customs,  and  superstitions,  and  even  a  sacred  language  (a  bas- 
tard Sanscrit)  which  they  speak  amongst  themselves.  They 
are  animated  by  equally  strong  antipathies  to  the  "  Gentiles  * 
with  those  which  fire  the  breast  of  the  Jew.  But  who  has  ever 
protended  to  pen  their  history,  or  to  treat  these  swarthy  cosmo- 
polies  as  a  nation  ?  They  are  a  striking,  though,  we  admit, 
far  from  complete  parallel  to  the  Jews,  so  that  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  identify  them  with 
the  lost  Ten  Tribes.  Of  course  we  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood as  degrading  the  Jews  to  their  level.  It  would  be  gross 
injustice  to  do  so.  Nothing  is  farther  from  us  than  the  intention 
of  denjing  that  the  Jews  have  often  displayed  many  noble 
virtues,  and  have  evinced  great  talents  of  various  kinds,  even 
since  their  melancholy  dispersion.  It  is  no  less  true,  moreover, 
that  many  of  their  worst  vices  are  mainly  traceable  to  the  ages 
of  wicked  persecution,  through  which  they  have  passed.  They 
often  shame  Christians  by  their  correct  discharge  of  relative 
duties,  and  their  fSamily  liie  in  particular,  is  said  to  be  still  cha- 
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racterized  by  much  of  that  beautiful  and  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  purity,  which  charm  us  so  much  in  the  Bible  narratives. 
Since  as  a  body  they  fulfil  with  exemplary  loyalty  aU  the  obli- 
gations of  citizenship,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
debarred  from  any  of  its  rights,  and  trust  that  the  bigotry  of 
our  hereditary  legislators  will  not  any  longer  be  suffered  to 
overrule  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  who 
shall  sit  upon  its  benches.     The  British  subject  who  can  lend 
his  sovereign  twenty  millions,  ought  surely,  if  elected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  as  their  representative  in  Parliament,  to  have  a 
voice  and  a  vote  upon  the  question  how  it  shall  be  spent.     But 
whilst  we  cheerfully  make  these  admissions,  and  cherish  these 
hopes  of  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  we  cannot 
admit   them    to  be   in  their  present  state,   what  is  properly 
meant  by  a  nation.     Personal  and  family  virtues  and  abilities 
cannot    constitute    them    such,    and*    the    patriotism    which 
qualifies    them    for    seats    in   alien  senates,   demonstrates  the 
extinction   of  their  own  nationality.       The    author  of  "  Co- 
ningsby"   may    vapour    about   the    Caucasian    mystery,    and 
may   eloquently  extol    the    kingly  pre-eminence   of  the  race 
which  had  the  nonour  of  producing  him.     It  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  the  first  Jesuits  were  Jews,  and  that  the  Russian  diplo- 
matic service — the  astutest  in  the  world — is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  Jews.     This  proves  that  they  have  cunning, 
which  is  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  characteristics  of  slaves — 
an  accomplishment  learnt  in  the  hard  school  of  oppression,  in 
which  the  Jews  have  been  so  long  and  rudely  disciplined.    Their 
Mendelssohns,  Eossinis,   Meyerbeers,  Pastas,  and   Grisis,   have 
awakened  some  echoes  of  the  harp  of  Judah,  but  remind  us  no 
more  of  **  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  who  first  strung  it,  than 
the  opera-house  which  they  delighted,  recalls  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  Temple.     Marshals  Soult  and  Massena  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  have  been  as  good  generals  as  David,  and  as  true 
heroes  as  Gideon  and  Barak ;  but  the  dash  of  Hebrew  blood  in 
their  veins,  made  them  none  the  less  Frenchmen.     The  latter 
would  hardly  have  changed  his  name  from  Manasseh,  had  he 
deemed  the  national  designation  an  honour.     In  like  manner, 
whoever  thinks   of  Mendizabel,  as  anything  but  a  Spaniard, 
or  of  Count  Cancrin,  but  as  a  Russian,  or  of  Mr.  Disraeli  him- 
self, save  as  an  Englishman  P     With  far  greater  reason  than  in 
some  of  his  other  instances,  may  our  novelist  boast  of  his  kin- 
dred with  such  scholars  as  Denary,  Wehl,  and  Neander,  though 
he  goes  a  little  too  far  when  he  styles  the  last  the  **  Founder  of 
Spiritual  Christianity."     He  went  still  further  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  Hebrew  coimtrymen,  when  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  he  argued  in  favour  of  their  admission  to  Parliament, 
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on  the  ground  that  if  Christians  profess  to  base  all  their  eyerlast- 
ing  hopes  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  they  owe  some  gratitude  to 
the  nation  which  offered  it :  a  sentiment  wnich  ought  instantly  to 
haye  been  hissed  down  as  a  piece  of  shocking  profanity.  Ko, 
Boielj,  it  is  not  because,  but  in  spite  of  that  fearful  crime,  and 
owin^  to  their  haying  paid  for  it  the  heayy  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  own  nationality,  that  we  snould  generously 
offier  ihem  the  shelter  and  blessingsof  ours.  Were  they  still 
really  a  nation,  there  would  be  no  need  for  them  to  sees,  nor 
for  us  to  grant  the  boon.  But  they  are  not,  and  haye  now  ceased 
to  be  so  &r  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Once  they  were  God's 
peculiar  people,  and  they  are  still  '*  beloyed  for  the  fathers' 
sakes : "  nay,  the  time  is  coming,  when  He  will  bring  them 
forth  out  of  the  graye,  and  will  youchsafe  to  them  such  a  resto- 
ration as  may  well  be  called  ''  life  from  the  dead."  Meanwhile, 
and  awaiting  this  resurrection,  Israel  is  but  the  ghost  of  its 
former  and  mture  self,  flitting,  uneasy  and  homeless,  from  land 
to  land — like  Cfun,  a  fugitive  and  a  yagabond  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  To  the  Pentateuch  they  have  preferred  the  Mishna, 
and  the  Gemaras,  wilJi  their  hair-splitting  casuistry  and  dissec- 
tion of  the  fourth  commandment,  K>r  instance,  into  seyen  hun- 
dred cases  of  conscience.  Instead  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  they 
loye  the  Hagadists.  They  haye  chosen  Barabbas  rather  than 
Christ.  That  is  why,  as  uarlyle  says,  they  prophetically  sing, 
"  Ou  clo ! "  in  our  streets,  and  why  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
Houndsditch,  strikes  the  imagination  as  such  a  terrible  anti- 
climax. The  chasm  between  Moses  and  those  who  sit  in  his 
seat  in  the  synagogue,  between  Solomon  and  the  Kabbala, 
between  the  heights  of  Zion  and  the  Ghetto  at  Rome,  or  our 
own  Holywell  Street,  is  one  which  the  rhetoric  of  a  thousand 
Disraeli's  will  never  be  able  to  span.  The  depth  to  which  a 
nation  must  haye  fallen  which  lays  claim  to  both,  is  the 
grave. 

But  if,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  Dr.  Eldersheim  has  not 
given  us  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  since  its  dispersion, 
he  has  done  what  alone  was  possible  in  such  a  case  of  suspended 
animation,  by  enriching  our  literature  with  an  admirable  history 
of  Rabbinism.  He  is  the  chronicler  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
Synagogue.  In  the  present  volume,  he  enables  us  to  follow  its 
various  fortimes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  paying 

eirticular  attention  to  its  relations  to  the  Christian  church, 
is  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading  rabbies  are  often  very 
interesting.  Here  is  his  account  of  the  teacher  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Rabbon  *  Gamaliel  I.,  whose  grandfather  was  the  cele- 

*  This  form  of  the  honorary  title  indicates  that  its  bearer  was  N|isi,  or 
prince  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
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brated  Hillel,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  schools  (that  of 
Schammai,  his  contemporary,  being  the  other),  into  which  the 
Jewish  theologians  have  ever  since  been  divided : — 

"  Hillel  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Gamaliel  I.  (the  elder), 
the  same  who  gave  the  temperate  advice  which  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  persecution  of  the  early  church.  It  is  not  easy  to  indicate 
who  acted  as  principal  of  the  theological  school,  and  who  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim,  in  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  conceive  that,  like  Hillel,  his  imme- 
diate successors  sustained  both  dignities  at  the  same  time.  At  any 
rate  the  patriarchs  who  presided  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
united  in  themselves  the  two  offices.  Eabbi  Gamaliel  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  current  theological  lore,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  strict 
Pharisaical  party.  Like  Hillel,  who  had  throughout  supported  the 
government  of  Herod,  he  also  abstained  from  political  agitation,  and 
unlike  the  school  of  Schammai,  who  were  ardent  nationalists,  was  not 
opposed  to  Eoman  supremacy.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  about  this 
time  Gramaliel  transferred  the  seat  of  the  theological  college  to  Jamnia, 
a  town  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem.  If  such  was  the  case, 
he  may  have  removed  to  that  city  partly  in  order  to  disarm  all  suspi- 
cion of  political  agitation,  and  partly  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
influence  of  parties  in  Jerusalem.  Nor  would  his  residence  in  the 
country  prevent  his  taking  part,  at  least  on  important  occasions,  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Of  his  scientific  acquirements, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  with 
astronomy,  deserve  special  notice,  as  indicating  a  more  liberal  spirit 
than  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

"  In  other  respects,  too,  he  manifested  a  similar  independence 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees.  Thus  while  other  rabbins,  and 
especially  the  school  of  Schammai,  scrupulously  avoided  every  contact 
with  heathens,  and  all  that  could  be  construed  into  conformity  with 
heathen  practices,  Gamaliel  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  do  things  which 
would  have  been  denounced  in  any  other  as  little  less  than  apostacy. 
Trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  such  indulgences  as,  having  a  figure 
car\'ed  upon  his  seal,  bathing  at  Ptolemais  in  a  place  where  a  statue 
of  Venus  had  been  placed,  and  in  general  displaying  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  were  serious  innovations  to  a  Pharisaical 
Jew.  Gamaliel's  descent,  position,  and  influence  alone  could  protect 
him  in  such  a  course  of  conduct,  and  later  writers  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  frame  certain  excuses  for  those  apparent  deviations  from 
strict  rabbinical  principles.  Probably  Gamaliel  had  imbibed  just  so 
much  of  Christianity  as  to  abhor  the  hypocrisy  and  religious  aflfecta- 
tion  of  the  Pharisees,  who  very  soon  declined  in  influence  and 
importance ;  at  any  rate  he  only  carried  out  the  principles  of  his 
'grandfather.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  an  important  measure  he 
introduced  into  the  synagogue.  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  computation  of  the  Jewish 
feasts  and  the  arrangement  of  the  calendar.  It  had  been  the  prac- 
tice for  those  who  first  observed  its  appearance  to  hasten  to  Jerusa- 
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km  to  intimate  this  to  the  Sanhedrim,  by  whom  they  were  closely 

Etioned  on  the  subject.    To  secure  more  certainty  and  t6  be  less 
ndent  on  unsatisfactory  reports,  Gamaliel  drew  up  lunar  tables 
representations  to  guide  the  Jewish  senate  in  the  examination 
of  these  witnesses. 

'^  Notwithstandmg  his  liberality,  which  probably  was  more  ration- 
alistic than  spiritual,  Gamaliel  remained  to  the  end  firmly  attached 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  It  his  decease,  about  eighteen 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  said  in  the  magnilo- 
quent language  of  the  period,  and  perhaps  not  without  reference  to 
subsequent  events,  that  the  glory  of  the  law  had  departed  and  that 
general  wickedness  had  seized  men.  The  recorded  theological  prin- 
ciple of  Ghimaliel  expresses  his  adherence  to  traditionalism,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  Pharisaical  wrangling  and  hypocritical  over-scrupulous- 
ness. It  is — '  Procure  thyselt  a  teacher,  avoid  being  in  doubt,  and 
do  not  accustom  thyself  to  give  tithes  by  guess.'  " — Pp.  142 — 144. 

The  soul  of  the  last  great  convulsive  effort  of  Israel's  despair — 
the  disastrous  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  the 
fieunous  Babbi  Akiba,  the  Jewish  Abelard,  of  whom  and  his 
nobler  Helo'ise  we  have  the  following  graphic  portraiture.  Pity 
that  such  a  man  should  have  stoopea  to  employ  as  his  tool  the 
wretched  impostor  Bar-cochba,  and  thus,  by  palming  this  false 
Messiah  upon  his  countrymen,  should  have  become  the  guilty 
occasion  oi  such  a  fearful  effusion  of  bloodL 

"Amongst  the  many  pupils  of  Joshua  none  was  more  justly 
renowned  than  Akiba  Ben  Joseph.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  in  some  respects  he  did  not  surpass  even  Hillel  the  Great : 
Combining  originality  and  even  genius  with  moral  earnestness  and 
integrity,  he  could  not  have  played  a  secondary  part  in  any  community. 
If  to  these  natural  qualifications  we  add  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  glow- 
ing enthusiasm  which  invested  with  a  halo  every  conviction,  and 
made  it  as  much  a  matter  of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect — and  finally, 
the  necessary  condition  in  his  circumstances — extensive  and  thorough 
erudition,  the  picture  is  complete.  His  early  history  is  almost  as 
romantic  as  his  end  was  tragic.  Tradition  makes  him  a  proselyte, 
and  derives  him  ultimately  from  no  less  a  person  than  Sisera.  Born 
in  humble  circumstances  and  nurtured  in  ignorance,  we  first  meet  the 
youth  in  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Kalba  Shabua,  one  of  the  richest 
men  (of  the  three  rich  men)  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  undertaken  to  keep 
the  city  in  provisions  during  a  siege  of  many  years'  duration.  His 
beauty,  if  not  his  mental  qualities,  attracted  here  the  attention,  and 
at  last  secured  for  the  young  shepherd  the  affections  of  Kalba*s 
daughter,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Bachel.  It  was  in  vain 
that  her  father  opposed  a  union  apparently  so  unsuitable,  and  at  last 
disowned  his  child  with  a  vow.  Kachel  gave  her  hand  to  Akiba. 
Only  one  condition  did  she  attach  to  it — that  he  should  in  future 
devote  himself  to  theological  studies.  Akiba  had  formerly  equally 
hated  theology  and  theologians.    His  proud  spirit  could  ill  brook  their 
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pretensions,  or  the  contempt  which  they  heaped  on  him  or  others, 
whom  circumstances  alone  had  prevented  from  attaining  to  equal  if 
not  greater  distinction.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  could 
have  killed  them ;  but  now  everything  was  changed.  Akiba  departed 
immediately  after  his  marriage  by  desire  of  his  wife  for  the  college, 
determined  to  show  himself  worthy  of  her  be  loved ;  and  poor  Bachel 
had  to  leave  her  father's  abode.  And  now  began  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled devotion  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  bride.  Twelve  years  it  had 
had  been  agreed  between  them,  was  Akiba  to  stay  away.  Meanwhile 
Kachel  lived  in  a  wretched  hovel  in  extreme  poverty.  She  had  been 
delivered  of  her  eldest  and  only  child  on  a  straw  litter.  Such  was 
her  destitution  that  she  had  to  cut  off  and  sell  her  beautiful 
tresses  to  procure  a  miserable  subsistence.  Meantime  her  father, 
bound  by  his  vow,  was  unable  to  assist  her  unless  she  renounced  her 
husband.  The  twelve  years  of  separation  had  elapsed,  and  Akiba 
was  hastening  to  his  beloved  Bachel.  He  had  reached  her  abode 
when  he  overheard  a  conversation  in  which  Bachel  replied  to  the 
objections  of  her  father  by  expressing  a  desire  that  Akiba  should 
remain  with  the  sages  other  twelve  years.  Without  entering  the 
cottage,  Akiba  immediately  returned  to  his  studies.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  period  he  returned  the  most  famed  among  the  sages. 

"  At  the  head  of  an  immense  number  of  followers,  some  state  them 
at  2,400,  Akiba  approached  the  place  where  his  beloved  Hachel  lived 
in  wretchedness,  and  the  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
celebrated  teacher.  The  procession  moved  on  when  one,  whose  hag- 
gard face  was  lit.  up  with  more  than  ordinary  glow,  pressed  through 
the  wondering  crowd,  and  unable  to  control  hef  feelings,  fell  at  his 
feet,  which  she  embraced.  Already  his  followers  were  preparing  to 
push  aside  the  forward  intruder,  but  the  rabbi  stayed  them.  *  Let 
ner  alone,'  said  he,  *  for  what  I  am,  and  what  you  are,  we  owe  it  all 
to  her.'  The  poor  sufferer  was  none  other  than  his  faithful  Bachel, 
who  from  that  dav  shared  her  husband's  honours  and  wealth.  It  is 
said  that  the  neighbours  offered  to  lend  her  new  garments  to  go  and 
meet  her  husband,  but  the  devoted  woman  preferred  meeting  Akiba 
in  the  rags  nhc  had  worn  for  his  sake.  Tradition  adds  that  Kalba 
Shabua  was  freed  from  his  vow,  as  Applying  to  ignoranti  not  to 
learned  Akiba,  and  that  he  left  his  am])le  tortune  to  his  celebrated  son- 
in-law.  Akiba's  affection  towards  Kachel  manifested  itself  in  every 
possible  wav.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  presented  her  with  a 
golden  heacf-dress,  representing  Jerusalem  in  its  beauty.  So  gorgeous 
was  the  ornament,  that  Kabbau  Ganialiers  wife,  jealous  of  Bacners  dis- 
tinction, would  fain  have  had  her  husband  interdict  its  use.  Bat  the 
Nasi  refused,  remarking  that  she  ^ho  for  Akiba's  sake  had  parted 
with  her  own  hair,  might  well  wear  anv  ornament  on  her  head." — 
Pp.  178—180. 

The  following  amusing  passage  shows  that  Rabbi  Jehuda  the 
Holy  was  after  all  but  a  man : — 

"  One  of  the  Nasi's  favourites  was  fiar  Kappara,  of  Babylonian 
extraction,  and  equally  distinguished  for  learmng,  readioesSy  and 
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poetical  talent;  but  his  mind  was  of  that  lower  order  which  de- 
■oended  more  frequently  to  punning  and  coarse  allusions,  than  it 
presented  the  truthful  views  of  man  and  his  relations,  which  are 
gained  by  the  highest  genius  only,  and  which  in  the  form  of  aphor- 
isms, so  frequently  constitute  true  wit.  Eabbi  Jehuda  wjis  sometimes 
amused  by,  and  at  others  afraid  of  his  uncontrollable  desire  for  pun- 
ning. A  marriage  feast  was  always  a  season  of  merry-making,  where 
amusement  was  ever  deemed  a  religious  duty.  Bar  Kappara  pro- 
mised the  patriarch's  daughter,  that  at  her  marriage  he  would  not 
only  keep  the  company  in  continual  merriment,  but  even  make  the 
Nasi  dance.  Rabbi  Jehuda,  dreading  his  friend's  humour,  resolved, 
by  way  of  security,  not  to  invite  him  to  the  wedding.  Bar  Kappara 
pretended  to  be  so  deeply  ofTended  at  this  slight,  and  took  the  liberty 
of  expressing  his  feelmgs  so  strongly,  that  the  patriarch  at  last 
yielded,  and  invited  him  on  condition  that  he  was  for  once  to  control 
his  tongue,  promising  in  return  for  his  moderation  a  present  of 
wheat.  But  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  Bar  Kappara.  He 
appeared  at  the  marriage  carrying  an  immense  hamper,  and  demand- 
ing from  the  patriarch  the  wheat  which  he  had  lent  him.  An  explana- 
tion ensued,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter  in  which  the  Nasi  himself 
joined,  encouraged  Bar  Kappara  to  continue.  Wine  and  wit  proved 
too  strong  for  many  of  the  guests  :  the  Nasi  danced." — Pp.  491,  492. 

Our  final  extract  narrates  the  conversion  of  a  patriarch  to 
Christianity  in  the  former  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
story  is  taken  from  Epiphanius,  who  heard  it  from  Count 
Joseph,  himself  a  Christian  Israelite,  as,  indeed  was  Epiphanius 
also,  and  a  man  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino the  Great : — 

"  Joseph  related,  that  at  one  time  he  had  occupied  a  high  post 
among  the  Jews,  being  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Patriarch 
Hillel.  When  at  the  point  of  death,  the  patriarch  had  sent  for  the 
Christian  bishop,  who,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  seems  also  to  have 
practised  medicine.  The  latter  came  as  a  physician  of  the  body. 
When  all  present  had  been  removed,  Joseph,  whose  suspicion  had 
been  excited,  lingered  behind,  and  witnessed  through  the  crevices  of 
the  door  an  unexpected  scene.  The  dying  patriarch  opened  his 
mind  to  the  bishop,  and  craved  baptism  at  his  hands.  He  obtained 
it,  having  taken  a  step,  the  obligation  of  which  must  long  have 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirit.  The  bishop  visited  the  patriarch 
two  or  three  times  in  the  character  of  a  physician,  until  the  con- 
verted Jewish  dignitary  entered  into  his  rest,  leaving  his  trusty 
friend  Joseph,  and  another  sage,  guardians  of  his  youthful  son  and 
successor,  Jehuda  IV.  That  the  conversion  of  the  patriarch  was  kept 
secret  cannot  appear  remarkable,  when  we  remember  not  only  the 
theological  views  of  the  time,  but  that  it  took  place  on  his  death-bed, 
and  in  a  place  where,  the  Jews  being  the  dominant  party,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  story,  if  credited  at  all,  would  have  called  down  a 
fearful  storm  of  persecution  upon  the  few  Christians.    If  Joseph  had 
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been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had  observed  in  the  sick  chamber;  his 
curiosity,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  was  roused,  by  noticing  a  large  seal 
on  the  treasury  box  of  the  late  patriarch.  He  secretly  opened  it,  and 
to  his  astonishment  found  there,  instead  of  money,  what  had  proved 
much  more  precious  to  the  patriarch — a  Hebrew  translation  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  John,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
Lord's  genealogy  as  recorded  by  Matthew." — P.  53G. 


Art.  VI. — The  Border  Lands  of  Spain  and  France;  with  an  Account 
of  a  Visit  to  the  Republic  ofAndorre,    London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  locomotive  propensities  of  the  Englishman  are  proverbial. 
Drop  where  you  will,  however  remote  from  your  home,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  globe  you  please,  you  are  sure  to  alight  upon 
an  Englishman.  He  roams  about  like  an  unquiet  spectre. 
Often  have  we,  when  wandering  in  foreign  lands,  endeavourt^d, 
nay,  made  exertions  to  avoid  him ;  wx  have  even  chosen  routes 
along  which  we  felt  it  almost  morally  impossible  he  would 
think  of  posting.  Enter,  however,  the  public  conveyance, 
and  there  he  is  before  you — broad-faced,  clean  shaven,  and 
high -collared,  and  not  improbably  grasping  an  umbrella.  Pro- 
ceed further.  Do  you  visit  a  place  of  gastronomic  enter- 
tainment, eager  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  famishing  nature 
— there  behold  him  already  bending  over  a  dish  of  soup  which 
he  pooh-poohs,  and  unmistakable  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  clutches  his  spoon.  Have  you  a  desire  to  scale  that  lofty 
mountain,  or  penetrate  that  gloomy  abyss  where  the  torrent 
falls  and  foams  in  solitary  grandeur,  amidst  pine-trees  green 
with  the  mists  of  ages,  or  would  you  dive  deep  into  that  mys- 
terious cavern — the  poetical  abode  of  griffins,  dragons,  and 
monsters  of  fier}'  breath — if  perchance  you  meet  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  your  perilous  path,  that  individual  is — an  Englishman. 
Let  us  boast,  however,  of  our  national  ubiquity  as  we  will, 
there  is— we  do  not  say  a  spot,  a  village,  a  district — but  a  peo- 
•ple,  a  whole  nation,  which  few  of  us  have  ever  heard  of,  and  but 
one  or  two  of  our  countrjTnon  have  ever  visited,  Ipng,  too,  with- 
in a  distance  from  our  shores  leas  than  from  London  to  Vienna, 
less  than  from  Paris  to  Madrid.     It  is  an  account  of  this  com- 

•  * 

munity,  jammed  in,  as  it  were,  between  its  two  powerful  neigh- 
bours France  and  Spain,  and  coming  forth  to  us  with  all  the 
garniture  of  the  anti-niedi.Tval  age  about  it — with  all  the  simpli- 
city of  the  days  of  rharlemaj»Tie  its  founder,  which  renders  the 
present  volume  specixdly  attractive. 
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Before,  however,  condaeting  our  readers  to  the  Bepnblic  of 
Andorre,  there  is  much  to  interest  them  concerning  the  diffe- 
rent communities  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  this  is  one.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  out  of  the  materials  we  already  possess, 
and  our  own  experience,  to  work  up  a  highly  coloured  picture 
descriptive  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  these  different  races.  Any 
one  who  has  visited  the  fair  of  Tarbes,  must  have  seen  all 
the  races  and  all  the  costumes  of  the  Pyrenees  at  one  view, 
thousands  of  persons  flocking  thither  annually  for  more  than 
fifty  miles  around.  There  will  be  seen  the  white  bonnet  of 
Bigorre,  the  brown  of  Foix,  and  the  red  of  Boussillon ;  some- 
times even  the  large  flat  hat  of  Aragon,  the  roimd  hat  of  Navarre, 
and  the  pointed  bonnet  of  Biscay ;  the  Basqyie  voiturier  also 
enters  the  market  with  his  lon^  waggon,  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast,  himself  riding  alongside  upon  his  ass  or  mule.  But  it 
will  be  better  to  accompany  our  traveller  in  his  tour,  and  derive 
trcfta  his  own  pages  the  experiences  of  men  and  maimers  which 
it  is  his  object  to  depict.  Our  readers  wiU  also  be  able  to  judge 
ftr  themselves,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself.  Li 
the  programme  with  which  he  opens  his  task,  he  gives  us 
aketcnes  and  descriptions  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  the 
trothfulness  of  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  recognize : — 

^The  cardinal  distinctions  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Prench,"  he  says,   "absorb  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 

S bases  of  Pyrenean  life.  I  shall  attempt,  accordingly  to  offer  a 
escription  of  my  visit  to  the  Basque  population,  and  of  their  man- 
ners and  political  institutions ; — to  the  Beamais,  who  yet  preserve 
distinctions  of  character  that  have  survived  the  original  distinctions 
of  their  feudal  polity  ; — to  the  isolated  survivors  of  the  proscribed 
races  of  the  Cagots  aud  Colliberts,  whose  origin  has  long  baffled  the 
speculation  of  the  antiquary  and  the  historian; — to  the  moun 
taineers  of  Aragon  and  of  Catalonia,  in  their  contrast  with  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  plain;— to  the  Spanish 
church,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula ; 
— to  the  relics  of  Boman  architecture  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
reference  to  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  historv  of  conquest  and  of 
art :  and  to  the  people  of  Cerdagne  and  BoussiUon,  who  alone  I  be- 
lieve of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  continue  the  celebration  of  the 
mediaeval  drama.  I  shall  also  have  to  relate  my  impression  of  the 
government  and  social  condition  of  the  Bepublic  of  Andorre,  which 
while  scarcely  known  to  tlio  people  of  this  country,  has  maintained 
its  independence  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  is  now 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  and  conservative  of  the  states  of 
Europe."— P.  3. 

The  base  of  the  operations  of  our  author  was  Bayonne,  upon 
the  fretted  roof  of  whose  grey  Gk>thic  cathedral,  the  chivalry  of 
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the  Planta^^ete  still  glistens,  and  where,  without  the  fortifi- 
cations amid  a  thick  grove  of  limes,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Ch&teau  de  Narsac,  a  monument  of  the  perfidy  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  From  Bayonne  he  pushed  on  through  some  of  the 
inost  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  in  Europe,  to  the  Spanish 
frontier,  passing  by  the  Ch&teau  de  Luz,  and  crossing  the 
Nivelle  and  the  Bidassoa — the  theatre  of  those  victories  which 
cast  such  a  lustre  around  the  name  of  Wellington.  A  wooden 
bridge  at  Behobia  forms  the  neutral  ground  between  the  Fnench 
and  Spanish  territories. 

''Here  a  ludicrous  difficulty,"  narrates  our  author,  "bade  fair  to 
await  us.  The  gena-d'arfMa  on  the  French  frontier,  afber  another 
examination  of  our  credentiaU,  had  satisfied  themselves  that  we 
were  duly  visM  out  of  France ;  but  the  satisfkction  of  the  Spanish 
gens'd*arme$  that  we  were  also  didy  msied  into  Spain  was  quite  an 
mdependent  question.  With  the  endorsement  ot  our  passports  bj 
the  consul  of  the  Queen  Isabella  at  Bayonne,  the  French  authorities 
had  no  concern ;  but  a  slight  irregularity  in  this  respect,  would  have 
been  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  on  the  other  siae  of  the  bridge. 
The  Spaniard,  in  short,  would  have  refused  us  admission  into  their 
territory,  whilst  the  French  would  most  assuredly  not  have  per- 
mitted our  return,  inasmuch  as  we  had  already  been  vitiml  out  of 
France,  and  had  brought  on  our  return  no  recognition  of  our  poHti- 
cal  respectability  from  the  Spanish  police.  Here,  then  to  all  ages 
we  might  have  wandered  on  tne  neutral  bridge — the  eternal  pilgrims 
of  the  Bidassoa — exiled  and  expatriated  ~- neither  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  nor  Spaniards — we  should  have  been  living,  natural  and 
political  phenomena,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  neutral 
existences  than  of  physical  and  national  beings.  There,  in  truth,  we 
should  have  been  immortalized  in  future  legends  as  the  genii  of  the 
stream,  and  have  roamed  like  departed  spirits  on  the  shores  of  the 
everlasting  Styx."— P.  18. 

However,  the  neutral  bridge  did  not  become  a  *  bridge  of  sighs,' 
and  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  the  gens-d'arme$t  our  traveller 
found  himself  on  Spanish  soil,  and  reached  San  Sebastian — that 
fine  old  fortress-town — in  safety.  The  principal  entertainment 
provided  for  him  here  was  a  bull-fight.  Few  English  tourista, 
we  believe,  resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  the  demormlixing 
spectacle,  if  it  lie  within  their  reach.  Some,  doubtless,  tor  the 
excitement  it  affords;  others,  and  these  the  largest  portion, 
apparently  to  con\nnce  themselves  that  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, the  highest  and  most  educated  in  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  the  fairest  and  tenderest,  mothers  and  daughters,  deoked 
out  in  their  gayest  costumes,  and  with  fuccs  resplendent  with 
smiles,  do  frequent  exhibitions  of  such  unmasked  cruelty,  and 
applaud  over  deeds  of    blood.      Sp^  was  lately  the  oiJiy 
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ooontrir  (if  we  exoept  Bayonne,  which  thdtgh  a  French  possee- 
■ion  if  Spanish  ia  its  character)  where  this  pastime 'was  really 
ncpular  and  sanctioned  by  the  goTemment.  Within  the  last 
Uiw  years*  howeyer,  this  brutal  spectacle  has  been  introduced 
into  France^  and  encouramd  by  the  French  autJiorities,  so  that 
the  ancient  arenas  of  Aries  and  Nimes  may  frequently  be  seen 
during  the  summer  months  fiUed  with  an  excited  multitude, 
to  witesss  the  aehieyments  of  the  matadors^  picadors^  and  unfor- 
tunate animals.  There  is,  however^  a  distmction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  French  and  Snanish  perfixrmances.  In  Spain  the 
animal  is  tortured  to  deatn,  and  the  exhibition  is  considered 
tame  unless  a  man  is  sent  off  io  the  hospital,  or  some  of 
the  horses  and  do^  killed.  In  France,  howeyer,  the  roort  is 
frmUx^?^  to  irritatm^  the  animal  without  actually  inflicting 
pain  npon  him,  whilst  precautionary  measures  are  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  men. 

The  people  of  the  Basque  poyinces  are  a  ourious  people, 
well  worth  the  study  of  the  antiquarian  and  philologist.  Their 
iteditiflos  xeaoh  hack  to  a  period  far  beyond  tne  days  of  Charje- 
SMgne  and  Bonoesyalles.  Secure  from  innoyation  in  their 
■MumtainSy  ihejr  haye  retained  the  language  and  much  of  the 
asannera  (^  their  aneesiors,  and  haye  seen  Si  the  nations  of  the 
West  pass  before  them«-<!elt,  Boman,  Ooth,  and  Sanusen.  They 
lodt  down,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  historian,  with 
eeom  and  pity  upon  our  young  antiquities.  ^'  Do  you  know,''  once 
said  a  Montinorenci  to  a  Basque,  **  we  date  from  a  thousand  years 
back  P  '^  '*  And  we,"  replied  the  Basque,  **  haye  left  off  countmg.'' 

They  are  truly  a  paradoxical  people  : — 

**  The  reader  will  share  the  interest  of  the  traveller  in  their  ethno- 
logical, their  political,  and  their  social  idiosyncracy.  They  were  in 
fiict  a  living  caricature  of  every  theory  of  government,  ana  a  living 
paradox  of  every  principle  of  domestic  life.  They  were  the  proudest 
and  nearly  the  most  necessitous  of  mankind ;  they  were  the  hardest 
labourers  in  the  field,  and  the  most  exclusive  aristocrats  in  the  world. 
They  envied  the  wealth  and  ascendancy  of  central  Spain,  and  they 
despised  the  old  noblesse  of  Castile  as  the  very  mushrooms  of  society. 
Their  kudowners  held  more  frequently  but  a  few  acres  of  the  soil, 
and  they  would  have  derided  the  pretensions  of  Prince  Lichtenstein 
or  Prince  Esterhasy.  Their  mechanical  arts  continued  in  their  ancient 
barbarism,  and  they  would  have  set  down  the  people  of  Manchester 
for  intolerable  impostors.  Their  house- doors  were  emblazoned  with 
ooats-of-arms,  and  their  dwellings  were  devoid  of  the  most  ordinary 
requirements  of  social  life.  Their  genealogies  transcended  those 
of  the  Auatrians  and  the  Scotch,  and  their  civilization  was  inferior 
to  thai  equal  of  most  European  nations.  They  considered  them- 
selves jmt  ejteellenee  the  gentlemen  of  Europe,  and  they  constituted 
thonselves  SMW  exodlmm  tiie  boors  of  Spain.*' — P.  88. 
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Besides  the  epitome  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
Basques,  their  political  constitution,  their  semi-independence, 
their  occupations,  their  religious  ^8^,  &c.,  have  all  been  touched 
upon,  but  merely  in  a  cursory  manner.  Our  author  devotes, 
however,  a  special  chapter  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  Spain, 
and  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  people.  The  same  deplorable  picture  which  protrudes  itself 
upon  the  view  of  all  travellers  wherever  Bomanism  is  rampant, 
arrests  his  eye  here :  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  cre- 
dulity on  the  part  of  the  women,  contempt  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  "  The  church,"  he  declares  **  is  the  bane  of  the  social 
system.*' 

We  forbear  loumeying  with  our  tourist  through  B^am  and 
Navarre,  or  visiting  the  baths  of  the  Pyrenees  :  descriptions  of 
these  places  are  £amiliar  to  most  of  our  readers.   Few,  however, 
we  suspect  have  heard  of  the  proscribed  Cagots,  a  race  whose 
origin  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  into  whose  history  a 
special  inquiry  is  made  in  this  volume.     This  people,  it  appears, 
are  scattered  among  the  villages  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Bag- 
n^res  en  Bi^rre.     They  are  a  race  who,  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  have  lain  imder  the  ban  both  of  church  and  state  ;  have 
been  excluded  from  the  most  ordinary  privileges  of  Chriistians, 
and  treated  with  contempt  by  the  prejudices  of  their  neighbours. 
They  long  lived  in  the  most  secluded  valleys  of  the  IVrenees, 
isolated  from  the  communion  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
and  onlv  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  have  they  been 
admittea  into  social  intercourse  with  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  they  live.  At  Montgaillard  and  Campan,  the  traces  of  the 
ecclesiastical  severity  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to,  are  still 
visible.     A  distinct  cemetery  receives  their  dead ;  and  though 
they  were  not  forbidden  to  attend  the  services  of  the  mass,  they 
were  obliged  to  enter  by  a  small  door  under  the  belfrv,  and 
not  allowed  to  seat   themselves   in  the  body  of  the  church. 
Marriages,  however,  have  taken  place  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  within  the  last  half  century,  the  barrier  of  exclu- 
sion having  been  broken,  probably  by  tne  Revolution  of  1789 ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  Dure  Cagot,  either  in  the  villages 
around  Bagn^res,  or  in  the  Vall^  de  Bastan,  where  another 
settlement  of  them,  called  Agotes,  existed.     The  Cagots  that 
still  remain  of  pure  blood,  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  a  miser- 
able race  oppressed  by  the  traditionary  cruelty   of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power.     They  are  low  in  stature,  weak,  and  totter- 
ing ;  their  figures,  though  not  absolutely  deformed,  are  unlike 
those  of  other  human  beings ;   their  complexions  are  sallow 
in  the  last  degree,  and  their  appearance  bean  out  the  reputation 
tiiey  have  acquired  of  being  of  weak  intellects. 
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It  is  uimeceesary  here  to  challenge  the  successive  theories  re- 
q^ectinfi^  the  oriffin  of  the  Cagots  which  have  been  put  forward,  or 
to  inquire  whether  they  are  the  descendants  of  heretics  or  lepers. 
The  indefatigable  researches  of  MM.  Fauriel,  Michel,  Bamou, 
and  Pelassou  have  placed  the  matter  in  a  favourable  light,  and 
we  coincide  in  their  opinion  that  this  unfortunate  race  are  a 
colony  of  Christian  Arabs  planted  in  those  districts  by  Charle- 
magne. According  to  Egmhard,  his  secretary,  this  universal 
emperor  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Mohammedan  Arabs 
in  support  of  the  Christians  on  we  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Soon 
after  this  invasion  it  appears  that  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  and  Arab  Christians  passed  the  Pyrenean  frontiers  in 
search  of  a  refuge  firom  the  persecution  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Charlemagne  granted  them  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
vicinity  or  Bigorre  for  a  possession,  and  appointed  some  neigh- 
bouring Counts  to  afford  them  protection.  It  also  appears  that 
these  exiles  were  partly  Gh>ths,  partly  Arabs,  and  partly  Latins, 
and  that  all  of  them  professed  Christianity.  By  what  means, 
then,  did  they  sink  down  into  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
Cagots  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  present  day  F  The  answer 
is  easily  given.  The  Coimts  elected  to  be  their  protectors,  soon 
b^an  to  despoil  them ;  a  charge  of  heresy  was  also  raised,  so 
that  the  hand  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power  lay  heavily 
upon  them ;  they  were  banned  and  oppressed  by  the  great, 
whilst  the  prejuoices  of  the  people  co-operated  with  the  church 
and  state  to  enect  their  ruin  and  degradation. 

When  our  tourist  leaves  the  valleys  and  the  villages  of  the 
Cagots,  he  traverses  the  mountains  of  Western  Catalonia  by 
way  of  Porte  de  Venasque,  and  the  giant  moimtain — the  Mala- 
detta ;  gives  us  his  opinions  upon  Spanish  affairs,  and  the  causes 
of  the  evils  she  labours  under ;  gets  nearly  into  a  conflict  with 
a  band  of  lawless  marauders  in  Eastern  Catalonia,  and  arrives 
safely  at  Cerdagne  and  Roussillon.  In  Cerdame  and  Eoussil- 
lon  the  people  are  absolutely  Roman  Catholic.  The  ideas 
which  form  their  manners  are  far  more  Spanish  than  French. 
They  have  been  secluded  in  their  little  comers  up  in  the  moun- 
tains from  external  influences,  and  hence  have  preserved  the 
old  religious  ceremonies  and  sacred  rites  of  the  mediadval  times 
in  greater  perfection.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting of  these  ceremonies  are  the  dramatic  entertainments  called 
mysteries  and  moralities,  which  were  instituted  in  those  benighted 
days  to  teach  the  multitude  the  various  events  recorded  in 
Scripture. 

We  were  tempted,  but  unfortunately  our  space  prevents  us, 
to  give  the  description  of  these  mysteries  in  fidl,  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  miserable  shifts  the  Church  of  Rome  adopts  to 
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teach  and  amuBe  her  credulous  children.  Compare  this  vague, 
stupid,  and  aknost  blasphemous  method  of  affording  instruction 
upon  scriptural  subjects,  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
learned  expositions  of  it  that  are  dauy  given  in  our  own 
and  other  Protestant  countries.  These  representations  formerly 
took  place  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals ;  at  the  present  day 
the  theatre  is  the  scene  of  the  performance : — 

"  Never  was  any  drama  a  more  complete  practical  nrotest  against 
the  doctrine  of  dramatic  unity  of  place ;  for  the  play  which  was  acted 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
and  after  comprehending,  in  theory  or  in  representation,  the  principal 
events  of  the  first  two  thousand  years,  concluded  with  our  Saviour's 
pilgrimage  upon  earth !  Paradise  was,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  the 
first  scene  of  the  first  act.  There  were  Adam  and  Eve,  at  first  the 
solitary  dramcUis  persan€B;  then  came  the  animals  (by  a  gentle  ana- 
chronism), '  pawing  to  get  free ; '  then  came  the  tempting  Evil  Spirit ; 
and  finally,  the  ezpellii^  and  avenging  Angel.     But  by  a  grotesque 

Eerversion,  the  former  was  represented  by  a  fair  woman,  and  the 
Ltter  by  a  dark  and  bearded  man,  burnt  apparently  from  imme- 
morial time  by  the  fierceness  of  the  Eoussillon  sun." — P.  190. 

After  this  scene  followed  the  Deluge ;  the  Descent  of  the 
Patriarchs  into  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Plagues ;  the  Wandering 
in  the  Desert,  &c. : — 

'*  In  the  fullness  of  dramatic  time,  the  events  of  our  Saviour's 
pilgrimage  were  introduced  upon  the  stage.  The  introduction  of  so 
sacred  a  subject  must  shock,  at  first  sight  at  least,  the  notions  of  a 
northern  visitor.  . .  .  The  drama  concluded  with  the  Marriage  at  Gana. 
It  had  first  shadowed  forth  some  of  the  early  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  which  are  not  recorded  by  St.  John,  thus  setting  the  chrono- 
logical question  in  dispute  among  learned  divines  as  to  the  order  of 
the  priority  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  over  other  miraculous  acts.  It 
was  a  fitting  close,  however,  for  a  play  based  on  such  principles 
(non-dramatic  and  void  of  historical  perspective  as  they  wereV  for 
the  drama  which  had  begun  with  the  representation  of  the  Fall,  and 
of  the  Divine  promise  which  that  Fall  had  elicited,  concluded  with 
the  event  which  the  last  evangelist  has  introduced  as  the  first  pledge 
of  the  fulfilment  of  that  Divine  promise  by  our  Saviour  to  mantdnd." 
—P.  198. 

When  this  more  serious  representation  was  oyer,  a  oomedy,  or 
rather  farce,  was  performed  which  evoked  the  hilarity  of  all 
parties  that  were  present.  The  source  of  the  comedy  was 
purely  local,  some  invader  of  Roussillon  or  Cerdagne  put  to  flight 
amidst  the  bufiTooneries  and  jests  of  the  people.  "  These  dramatic 
celebrations  are  far  from  being  the  only  peculiarities  of  the  people 
of  Cerdagne  and  Roussillon.  Their  superstitious  and  reu^ous 
sentiments  find  vent  in  periodical  processions,  associated  either 
with  obscure  traditiona  or  with  the  evungdical  hiatorf ."    Few 
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ptrsofui  who  have  vifiited  the  Oontinent  eau  have  failed  to  n^tiee 
the  deplorable  maimer  in  which  religion  and  pleasure  are 
mixed  together, — how  the  Sunday  is  converted  into  a  satumaliati 
season,  and  how  saint6-days>  which  the  vain  imagination  of 
popes  instituted  to  bind  people  more  closely  to  their  bishops' 
apron-stringSy  hare  degenerated  into  occasions  of  debauch  and 
licentiousness.  Worldly  pleasure  and  religious  morality, 
Sabbath  recreations  and  a  high  tone  of  nationtd  moral  feeling 
cannot  be  maintained  together. 

On  quitting  Cordage  and  Boussillon,  our  trayeller— for  as 
he  does  not  give  us  his  name  we  are  obliged  to  notify  him  thus 
yaguely — recrossed  the  Pyrenean  pass  that  must  be  traversed 
in  the  direction  from  Aix,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Andorre» 
Many  of  our  readers  we  suspect  are  little  acquainted  with  this 
anoieUt  Republic,  which  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  These  valleys  are 
the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  in  these  wild  and  picturesque 
mountains,  whilst  their  rugged  peaks,  steep  and  inaccessible, 
seem  to  penetrate  even  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  Hon. 
James  EiBldne  Murray,  the  only  Englishman  besides  our  author 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  as  having  visited  this  interesting 
region,  describes  its  beauty  in  rapturous  language  :  **  We  kept 
the  Andorrean  side  of  the  valley,  and  numerous  as  are  the  spots 
where  the  choicest  wild  flowers  may  be  gathered  in  the  Pyrenees^ 
I  never  beheld  such  quantities  of  them  anywhere  as  I  did 
here.  Their  profusion  was  such,  and  their  various  tints  and 
colours  so  beautiful,  that  in  stepping  among  them  I  almost  felt 
that  I  was  committing  sacrilege,  and  could  venture  to  say  that 
a  larger  and  more  exquisite  flower-terrace  could  nowhere  be 
be  found."  Every  one  has  experienced  something  of  the  satne 
feeling  who  has  clambered  up  the  verdant  sides  of  the  Alps, 
those  moimtain  pastures  of  Central  Europe  ;  but  this  feeling  is 
heightened  in  an  immeasurable  degree  when  winding  up  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  perpetual  shelter  from 
the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  the  soft  moisture  which  they  steal 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  brilliant  suns  that  look  down  upon 
them  from  the  skies  of  Spain,  favour  their  richness  and 
profusion. 

Soldeu  was  the  first  place  in  the  Andorrean  territory  at  which 
our  modem  traveller  halted.  We  say  modem  traveller,  for  it  is 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  that  Mr.  Erskine  visited  these 
Pyrenean  districts,  at  a  time  too  when  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
coimtry,  owing  to  the  Carlist  war,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
so  &r  as  he  intended*  Soldeu,  though  a  principal  provincial  town, 
is  bat  a  collection  of  straggling  huts,  built,  if  the  term  may  be 
applied  to  saoh  uaarohitectural  oonstmotions,  of  granite  and 
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wood,  with  holes  for  windows,  and  rough  unpainted  boards  for 
panes  and  shutters.  It  is  hardly  safe  for  an  Englishman  with  his 
ideas  of  cleanliness  and  order  to  look  into  the  interior.  However, 
we  will  introduce  him  into  the  principal  and  only  hotel,  at  which 
our  traveller  was  necessitated  to  put  up ;  where  he  will  me6t 
with  rather  a  superior  phase  of  Andorrean  life: — 

"  We  dismounted  at  a  dwelling  somewhat  better  in  appearance 
than  the  rest ;  and  after  leading  our  horses  into  a  decent  stable,  and 
passing  a  formidable  barricade  of  the  eochon  tribe,  which  had 
stationed  itself  at  the  house-door,  finally  entered.  I  cast  invo- 
luntarily a  retrospective  thought  upon  the  table  d'hdte  at  Bagn^res  de 
Luchon ;  but  making  up  my  mind  for  a  little  more  of  pastoral 
simplicity,  and  a  Uttle  austere  republican  self-denial,  determmed  to 
make  thft  best  of  everything  around  me.  A  long,  low,  white-washed 
room,  without  any  other  cefling  than  such  as  was  afforded  by  the 
floor  overhead,  with  a  glassless  window  at  the  extremity  opening 
upon  a  rudely  constructed  balcony,  which  commanded  the  wild  view 
of  the  glen,  greeted  my  entrance.  On  one  side  was  the  only  bed- 
room of  the  village  (!),  reserved  apparently  for  the  chance  visits  of 
republican  grandees,  and  happily  disengaged.  An  aperture,  some 
two  feet  square,  designed  to  admit  the  Tight  of  day,  was  closed 
imperfectly  vrith  a  board,  for  the  reason  that  it  ddsdained  the 
luxury  of  a  window.  On  the  other  side  was  the  rustic  kitchen. 
Here,  by  the  fireside,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling  congregated 
while  their  supper  was  preparing.  The  fire  consisted  of  logs  of  burn- 
ing wood  scarcely  raised  above  the  ground,  and  encircled  by  ^o  wooden 
benches  on  which  the  party  sat.  There  were  no  means,  even  in  the 
day-time,  of  admitting  external  light  into  this  apartment.  A  lighted 
branch  of  pine  served  as  a  flambeau  for  its  illumination ;  and  a 
cauldron,  suspended  over  the  Are,  contained  the  supper  wluch  was 
usually  served  after  dark,  to  the  chance  visitors  of  my  host.  The 
provisions  were  very  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  accommodations. 
A  gigot,  dressed  with  vegetables,  cooked  after  the  fiishion  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  a  Dottle  or  two  of  indigenous  wine,  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  party.  We  numbered  some  five  or  six  at  this  banauet 
in  the  large  room  of  the  house,  while  the  matron  and  her  children 
supped  elsewhere.  In  this  manner,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  concluded,  the  hard-working  people  of  Andorre  loved  to  renew 
their  social  intercourse."— P.  209. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Andorre  measures  thirty-six 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty  from  east  to  west. 
It  consists  of  three  valleys,  one  rising  above  the  other,  the 
plains  of  which  become  more  narrow  according  to  their  devo- 
tion. This  curious  commonwealth  is^  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ariege,  on  the  south  by  Urgel^  on  the  west  by  the  valley  of 
Paillas,  and  on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  Gaiola.  It  contains 
six  communes — Canillo^  Enchamp,  La  Maasana,  XJxdinOi  JSftint 
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Jiifien,  and  Andorrei  the  capital,  besides  whicli  there  are  above 
thirty  villages.  The  population  of  each  chief  town  varies  from 
500  to  800.  The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  theBepoblic 
maybe  estimated  at  between  seven  and  eight  thousand. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  conducted  by  an  assembly 
of  twenty-four  elders,  who  form  a  coimcil,  fxresiaed  over  by  a 
syndic,  who  is  the  chief  magistrate  and  executor  of  the  laws. 
tt  18  mmecQBsary  to  enter  into  further  inquiries  of  his  functions. 
When  we  speak  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  doge  of  a  republic, 
ibe  head  of  a  state,  we  are  too  apt  to  associate  araficial  trappings 
with  flueh  a  one,  hedging  him  round  with  a  certain  divinity 
and  ixmsequenoe,  without  which  we  should  dread  the  efficai^  of 
his  power  and  authority.  None  of  these  external  trappmgs 
bdooged  to  the  Syndic  of  Andorre.  If  he  were  not  at  ms 
capital,  he  rusticated  at  the  "rillage,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  difltrict-capitfd  of  Canillo.  Tnia  residence,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  traveller,  **  was  neither  a  granary,  nor  a  cottage,  nor 
aamredly  a  house.''  He  was  at  this  time  about  fifty-five  years 
of  1^ ;  possessed  an  intelligent  countenance  that  bespoke  also 
a  kindly  disposition,  and  in  nis  manner  evinced  a  certain  degree 
of  natural,  smiple  dignity,  somewhat  of  a  patriarchal  diaracter. 
Tlie  KngHshman  on  presenting  himself  was  treated  with  every 
reapect.  The  Syndic  introdu<^  him  to  his  family,  and  showed 
him  the  interior  of  his  house.  In  his  principal  apartment,  or 
drawing-room,  he  was  drying  vegetables.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  a  small  carpet  covei^ed  the  noor,  and  here  stood  a  cabinet, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  state  papers.  The  single  window 
of  this  hall  opened  upon  a  baloney  overlooking  the  valley  below. 
''This  was  his  bureau ;  in  this  balcony  all  the  afiiEurs  of  state  were 
transacted — audiences  werej  granted,  and  documents  signed — 
during  the  summer  months."  Here  also  was  the  great  seal  of 
the  Bepublic,  the  sight  of  which  for  the  'first  time  convinced 
our  traveller  that  his  host  was  not  an  impostor.  On  parting 
they  agreed  to  meet  in  the  capital. 

"  Andorra  was  un^estionablj  superior  to  all  the  villages  which  I 
had  jet  visited  with  in  the  Talley,  but  it  was  still  a  village.  The  inferior 
towns  were  rather  its  scattered  hamlets.  It  contained  but  one 
building  that  would  in  France  or  England  aspire  to  the  pretensions 
of  a  house.  It  [was  the  residence  of  the  greatest  landholder  in 
Andorre,  and  was  regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  other  buildings  were  barbarous  constructions  of  wood  and  stone, 
consisting  generaUy  of  two  floors,  and  singularly  deficient  both  of 
symmetry  and  design.  The  streets,  or  rather  the  lanes,  which 
intersected  the  village,  had  apparently  been  devised  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  houses,  in  consequence  of  a  sagacious  after-thought  which 
hi^  dictated  the  desiiability  of  a  communication  between  house  and 
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house.  I  looked  in  Tain,  as  we  passed  bj  these  rude  dwellings,  for 
any  dwelling  which  might  bear  the  external  appearance  of  an  asjlum 
for  trayellers.  Mj  guide,  however,  at  length,  halted  at  the  open 
door  of  a  house  apparently  differing  in  no  respect  from  those  around 
it,  and  which  he  facetiously  termed  the  *  Hotel  du  Midi.'  We 
entered  and  found  a  dinner  for  ourselves,  and  a  stable  for  our  horses. 
The  accommodation,  Andorrean  as  it  was,  was  such  as  might  readily 
be  endured  by  hungry  travellers.*' — P.  227. 

Our  friend  sallies  forth  after  his  repast,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  officials  of  the  govermnenti  and  to  see  the  lions  of  the  place. 
Everywhere  he  met  men  in  rustic  apparel^  seated  on  benches  or 
standing  in  knots  engaged  in  familiar  conrersation.  Amongst 
these  he  found  the  son  of  the  deputy  syndic,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced.  Like  most  of  the  Andorreans  he  spoke  nothing  but 
Gatalonian.  On  searching  for  the  father  of  this  younff  man, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  find  in  order  to  obtain  the  keys  of 
the  public  state-apartments,  he  was  discoyered  in  his  oow-hoose. 
This,  howerer,  did  not  diminish  his  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
and  the  Englishman  and  the  Andorrean  were  soon  upon  tne 
yery  best  terms.  His  exoellency,  for  so  this  grand  fdnctionary 
was  called,  undertook  himself  to  conduct  our  trayeller  oyer  the 
palaoe  or  government^housei  a  rude,  but  yery  ancient  building, 
constructed  of  rough  pieces  of  granite.  On  the  ffround*floor 
was  the  national  prison ;  up-stairs,  the  spacious  h^  in  which 
the  grand  council  met.  Beats  or  benches  along  the  wall  were 
arranged  for  the  four-and-twenty  oounseUmrs,  while  at  one 
extremity  of  the  room  a  chair  was  raised  for  the  syndic,  who 
presided  oyer  all  their  deliberations.  In  another  part  of  the 
nail  stood  a  cabinet  which  was  fastened  with  six  locks,  each 
lock  haying  a  different  key.  In  this  cabinet  were  kept  the 
national  archiyes.  The  locks  and  keys  corresponded  to  the  six 
divisions  of  the  nation,  whose  documents  were  depoeitod 
separately  within  the  cabinet.  *'  To  the  cxecntiye  omoer  of 
each  division  was  entrusted  a  single  key ;  and  the  cabinet 
haN-ing  but  one  outer  door,  no  portion  oi'^  it  could  be  opened, 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  six  heads  of  the  departments,  who 
were  required  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  oounciL"  The 
senators  when  on  duty  wore  a  long,  black,  strait-coUarad  coat, 
adorned  with  two  rows  of  buttons,  and  a  low.  Mack,  tumed-up 
hat.  Close  by  the  Hall  of  Council  stood  the  chapel,  where  this 
ffoyeming  body  were  wont  to  repair  to  hear  divine  service 
before  they  commenced  the  exercise  of  their  adminisiratiye 
functions. 

It  would  bo  impossible  to  dwell  upon  the  individual  ohanMter 
and  social  oonditiou  of  the  Andorreans  in  the  restricted  limits 
of  a  paper  like  the  present.    All  mountain  and  pa«lnral  noes 
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seem  to  be  of  a  simple,  frank,  and  courageotis  disposition, 
hdieBt  and  unambitious,  eager  neither  for  wealth  nor  power, 
bat  content  with  the  meag^  fare  which  &lls  to  their  lot,  and 
has  satisfied  the  wants  of  their  ancestors  from  time  immemoriaL 

<«The  social  condition  of  the  Andorreans,"  we  are  told,  ''seems 
cabolated  to  hand  down  without  improyement,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserre  without  deterioration,  the  ezistine  riches  of  the  land. 
The  influence  of  the  church  exhibits  that  beneficial  character  which 
it  wiU  innuriabl^  assume  where  the  ambition  of  ecdesiaBtics  is  con- 
trolled  bj  the  ciyiI  power,  and  the  popular  mind  is  educa.ted  in  the 
simnlici^  of  pastoral  life.  The  infidel  predilections  of  JNTayarre  are 
as  alien  to  the  character  of  thispeople  as  the  social  injustice  and 
▼iolence  of  the  Catalonians.  The  Andorreans,  I  may  confidently 
state,  belieyed  generally  the  religion  which  they  professed,  and 
appeimd  more  nearly  tlian  any  other  people  that  I  nave  eyer  yisited, 
to  canj  out  its  precepts.  They  indulgea  in  few  theories  and  in  no 
ecmtiCffemBB  of  theolo^ ;  their  fidth  was  simple,  but  sincere.  They 
regarded  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  with  respect,  but  not  witn 
■upBTstition;  and  those  superiors  appeared  content  with  the  exercise 
of  a  moderate  influence  oyer  their  flocks." — P.  261. 

Sdooatioiif  as  may  well  be  imagined  from  the  descriptions 
already  ffiven  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Andorreans,  is  yery 
rane  in  this  Bmablio ;  and  although  in  ea/bh  considerable  town 
m  aehool  has  been  established  for  gratuitous  instruction,  the 
mere  ekmeots  of  learning  are  tausht,  and  these  to  a  select  few, 
tiie  majority  not  appreciating  uie  benefits  of  study.  The 
women  are  less  instnicted  than  the  men,  education  not  being 
deemed  conduciye  to  the  better  discharge  of  their  domestic 
duties,  or  the  deyelopment  of  their  domestic  yirtues.  Though 
uneducated  they  are  gentle,  industrious,  and  honest.  The  wue 
considers  the  nusband  as  her  master,  and  bows  before  his 
assumed  superiority.  As  a  people,  the  Andorreans  are  extremely 
sociable  ana  beneyolent.  They  liye  together  with  scarcely  any 
distinction  of  rank — ^the  seryant  and  the  master,  the  maid  and 
mistress,  the  stranger  and  the  poor  inhabitant,  bcong  admitted  to 
the  same  fireside,  to  the  same  repast,  and  to  the  same  shelter 
for  the  night. 

The  r^er  will  haye  seen  enough  of  the  contents  of  this 
interesting  work  from  what  we  haye  already  said,  to  excuse  us 
tram  describing  the  agricultural^pastoral,  and  mineral  resources 
of  this  mountam  community.  He  will  find  much  more  than 
we  could  eyen  suggest  in  the  book  itself,  all  of  which  is  worth 
perusal,  being  pleasant  information  pleasantly  told.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  a  belief  that  the  publication  of  the 
present  yolume  will  induce  many  English  yisitors  to  Pau  and 
the  Basses  FVr^nees  this  season  to  extend  their  tour  and 
enjoy  a  ramble  amid  the  fiowered  terraces  and  the  yerdant 
yaJleys  of  free  Andorre. 
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Selections  from  the  Letters  ofRohert  Bouthey.  Edited  by  his  Son-in- 
law,  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Vicar  of 
"West  Farring,  Sussex.  In  four  volumes.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.    1856. 

These  volumes  contain  the  gleanings  of  Southey's  correspondence ; 
and  his  admirers,  whether  political  or  literary,  wfll  find  but  little  in 
them  to  sustain  their  admiration.  They  will  not,  of  course,  expect 
political  consistency,  but  even  in  point  of  literary  excellence,  the 
letters  will  be  found  a  failure.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  vapid  and 
imsatisfactory,  and  by  no  means  nse  above  the  ordinary  average  of 
the  correspondence  of  cultivated  and  intellectual  men.  One  letter  of 
Sidney  Smith,  as  given  by  his  daughter.  Lady  Holland,  is  worth  any 
twenty  of  those  given  to  the  public  in  these  volumes.  The  greater  part 
of  them  having  been  addressed  to  intimate  friends,  contam  allusions 
which  are  perfectly  uninteUigible  to  the  general  reader,  while, 
wherever  an  important  principle  is  involved,  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to  serious  objection.  We  take  a 
single  instance  at  random.  It  is  found  in  a  letter  to  Bickman.  (Vol. 
i.,  p.  75).  "  Meantime  the  damned  system  of  Calvinism  spreads  like 
a  pestilence  among  the  lower  classes.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Calvinists  will  be  the  majority  in  less  than  half  a  century. 
We  see  how  catching  the  distemper  is,  and  do  not  see  any  means  of 
stopping  it.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  new  religion,  but  the 
founder  must  start  up  in  some  of  the  darker  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  America's  turn  to  send  out  apostles.  A  new  one  there  must  be 
when  the  old  one  is  worn  out.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  truth  will  never  do  for  the  multitude.**  The  Saviour 
of  the  world  once  gave,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  personality  and 
mission,  in  addition  to  his  miracles  of  mercy,  the  fact,  that  to  the 
w>or  the  gospel  was  preached ;  and  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has 
left  us  a  comment  on  these  words,  which  would  have  troubled  Dr. 
Southey  to  have  reconciled  with  his  views.*  It  would  seem  that 
some  of  our  professed  theologians  ignore  the  word  of  G^.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Southey,  whose  religious  opioions  may  be  fairly 
estimated  by  the  foregoing  passage,  should  have  had  a  special  ten- 
dency to  religious  biographv.  In  a  letter  to  Watkina  William 
Wynn,  in  1807,  he  says,  with  relation  to  the  part  he  proposes  to 
take  in  the  British  Biography,  George  Fox,  Wuliam  Penn,  Wesley, 
and  Whitfield,  are  all  that  I  feel  solicitous  to  biographize.  The  two 
former  lives  would  include  a  histoij  of  Quakerism ;  the  two  latter, 
that  of  Methodism.  We  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
Bichard  Watson,  expressed  at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to 

*  1  GorinthiaiiB,  ch.  i^  ▼.  26.  et  99q. 
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Southej's  Life  of  "Wesley,  That  the  author  was  unable  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  subject.  He  had  nothing  to  draw  with  and  the 
well  was  deep.  "  Mr.  Southey,'*  says  Watson,  (we  quote  from 
memory)  "  should  recollect  the  vast  disparity  which  subsists  between 
him  and  Wesley:  a  difference  as  great  as  that  between  the  wax- 
lights  of  a  drawing-room,  and  the  sun  that  shineth  on  the  evil  and 
the  good."  Southey's  closing  remark  in  this  letter  to  Wynn  is 
curiously  suggestiye,  and  shows  that  he  had  attentively  studied  the 
polity  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  Wesley,  he  says,  is  destined  to  hold 
as  distinguished  a  place  in  history  as  Loyola.  On  the  analogy  which 
exists  between  the  ecclesiastical  systems  of  Loyola  and  Wesley,  we 
have  not  now  an  opportunity  to  descant,  but  the  influence  of  the 
founder  of  the  sociely  of  Jesus  has  extended  further  than  Methodism. 
We  greatly  doubt  if  we  should  have  had  Doddridge's  Eise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Beligion  in  the  Soul  in  its  present  form,  if  Saint  Ignatius  had 
not  written  his  Spiritual  Exercises.  We  find  in  the  second  volume 
before  us  (at  page  195),  a  reference  by  Southey  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  connected,  to  the  following  effect,  "that 
Coleridge  writes  worse  than  he  did  ten  years  ago,  is  certain.  He 
rambles  now  as  much  in  his  writings  as  in  his  conversation, '  beginning 
at  Dan,  and  wandering  on  to  Beersheba.' "  This  reminds  us  of  a 
conversation  which  we  held  with  the  late  John  Foster  in  reference  to 
this  celebrated  man.  In  speaking  of  biography  he  observed  that  for 
the  most  part  it  is  either  ignorant  or  partial :  ignorant,  if  written  by  a 
stranger ;  and  partial,  if  written  by  a  friend.  As  .an  illustration,  he 
mentioned  Mr.  Coleridge,  whom  he  said  posterity  would  only  regard  as 
a  meteor  which,  for  a  certain  time,  had  overspread  a  portion  of  the  sky, 
and  would  only  wonder  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it  vanished.  We 
find  in  these  volumes  less  than  we  expected  respecting  Southey's 
connexion  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  We  glean,  however,  the 
following  reference  to  it  from  his  letters  in  1809  :  "  I  had,  in  a  letter 
to  Scott,  said  that  a  review  of  old  books,  that  is,  of  any  books,  except 
such  as  were  in  the  province  of  contemporary  criticism,  would  answer 
if  it  were  well  conducted.  Scott  talked  this  over  in  London ;  and 
Ballantyne,  retmming  from  thence,  came  commissioned  to  treat  with 
me  about  such  a  work.  Things  will  not  be  finally  settled  till  I  have 
seen  Scott,  who  offers  to  take  a  great  share  in  the  work  if  I  will 
conduct  it.  I  am  offered  £100  a  year  as  editor,  and  ten  guineas  a 
sheet;  the  thing  to  be  in  quarterly  five-shilling  numbers,  and  the 
name  which  I  propose  is  *  Rhadamanthus,'  he  being  the  judge  of  the 
dead.  I  can  rely  upon  William  Taylor  for  material  co-operation,  and 
hope  for  some  from  Eickman  and  Turner — possibly  from  Lamb,  and, 
not  impossibly,  from  Coleridge."  "  You  ask  me,"  he  says  in  another 
letter,  **  about  a  new  review,  and  about  which  I  fancied  I  had  written 
to  you.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  Walter  Scott  to  counteract  the  politics 
of  the  Edinburgh^  especially  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  peace  with 
France  and  the  Spanish  patriots.  I  was  applied  to  by  the  editor, 
who  is  the  '  Baviad '  Gifford.  I  stated  that  so  far  as  such  opi- 
nions would  be  tolerated  by  it,  I  was  ready  to  bear  a  part.  Accord- 
ingly the  first  number  contains  a  defence  of  the  Baptist  missionaries 
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in  India,  against  Scott,  Waring,  Ac,,  and  the  Edinburgh  Bwiew.  It 
has  been  a  good  deal  mutilated  by  the  editor,  and  tnerefore  mate- 
rially weakened ;  still  it  has  produced  considerable  effect,  and  made 
the  Edinburgh  Review  very  angry.  Under  cover  of  a  methodistical 
book  written  bv  a  certain  John  Stiles,  they  reply  to  it  in  their  last 
number,  and  their  whole  reply  consists  in  calling  one  part  brutal 
and  another  contemptible.  Sidney  Smith  is  my  antagonist.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  I  have  tne  better  of  him,  for  I  plead  for 
what  I  believe  and  he  is  obliged  to  affect  a  belief  in  what  he  is  in 
fact  attacking."  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  144,  145.)  In  this  matter  we  aro 
compelled  to  side  with  Southey  against  Sidney  Smith.  Every  ono 
knows  the  humorous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  against  the  Indiar- 
missions,  but  laugh  as  we  may  over  the  exquisite  humour  of  Sidney 
Smith,  we  cannot  but  condemn  the  spirit  of  the  article,  and  lament 
that  the  writer  did  not  display  even  a  professional  interest  in 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  On  the 
same  subject  Southey  writes  to  Wynn:  **The  Quarterlg  has 
struck  root,  and  will  grow  better  every  number  for  some  time 
to  come.  I  am  in  odd  [company,  and  not  the  most  congenial,  but 
far  more  so  than  the  Edinburgh  could  have  been.  The  politics 
of  Brougham  and  Jeffery  are  to  me  the  more  hateful  for  the  mix- 
ture of  good  which  now  and  then  appears  in  them.  Both  these 
men  are  such  unballasted  politicians  that  the  public  mind  could  not 
be  worse  guided."  We  close  these  volumes  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment. We  feel  that  Southey,  with  all  his  accomplishments, 
was  a  ^atly  overrated  man.  As  a  politician,  he  had  opinions  with- 
out prmciples ;  as  a  poet,  he  had  the  power  of  elegant  versification 
without  inspiration ;  and  as  a  prose  writer,  he  had  polish  without 
power.  In  his  political  attacks  he  had  all  the  flags  and  none  of  the 
artillery ;  and  in  his  ecclesiastical  writings  he  had  all  the  learning 
without  that  vital  principle  which  raises  such  compositions  above  the 
rank  of  secular  history. 


^MM«ii 


Chnzaga  di  Capponi.    A  DramaHe  Bomance.     By  Henzy  Solly. 
London:  Longmans.    1856. 

Ths  scene  of  this  drama  is  laid  in  Florence,  and  its  story  is  founded 
on  an  event  in  the  history  of  that  state  which  occurred  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  introduction  we  are  informed  that  the 
'*  drama  was  written  in  the  author's  youth,  without  any  definite 
moral  purpose,  but  while  he  was  seeking  for  an  answer  to  some  of 
those  sorrowful  questions,  personal  and  social,  whidi,  many  know  by 
painful  experience,  are  sternly  demanding  a  solution  from  all  earnest 
minds  under  terrible  penalties.  It  has  been  carefblly  rewritten  in 
maturer  years,  and  is  now  published,  because  he  has  found  the 
answer  to  those  questions,  where  he  believes  it  can  alone  be  discoverod 
in  the  Christian  religion."  We  have  found  the  poem  very  much 
what  we  expected  from  this  announcement.  It  is  vigorously  written, 
and  the  chmcter  of  its  hero— «  man  ci  tiie  Iowcmt  dassea,  vaised  by 
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genius  and  bj  the  most  unsorupuloua  ambition  to  be  the  guiding 
A^rit  of  the  revolutionary  moYements — very  ably  drawn.  The 
aatbor  has  certainly  not  missed  his  aim  when  he  sought  to  show  the 
vileneaa  and  the  dangerous  working  of  such  a  character,  in  which  the 
worship  of  self  is  only  rendered  more  intensely  diabolical  from 
having  been  fostered,  instead  of  subdued^  by  high  admiration  of 
the  bttmtiful,  and  bv  indignation  against  social  evils.  In  contrast 
with  Capponi  stands  the  true  and  honest  patriot  Lando,  seeking 
the  gooa  of  the  state  with  no  selfish  aim,  and  unsuccessful  only 
because  those  for  whom  he  labours  are  slaves  to  their  own  vices. 
The  delineation  of  Biccia,  Lando's  sister,  is  very  lovely,  and  gives 
occasion  to  the  expression  of  many  beautiful  and  truthful  sentiments. 
On  the  whole  we  may  con^tulate  Mr.  Solly  on  having  written  a 
poem  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  look  with  serious- 
ness on  the  condition  of  large  classes  of  their  fellow  men,  or  ponder 
the  mutual  working  of  circumstance  and  character. 


Oonir^uHons  to  the  Cause  of  JEducation.  By  James  Pillans,  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  London :  Long- 
mans.   1856. 

FsorssaoB  Fillaks  has  been  for  five-and-forty  years,  not  only  a 
public  teacher,  but  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  as 
that  cause  has  unquestionably  been  much  promoted  by  his  labours, 
he  is  justified  on  all  grounds  in  giving  to  the  public  in  a  collected 
form,  writings  which  to  manv  readers  will  not  be  new.  They 
extend,  indeed,  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  consequently  con- 
tain a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  Education  which  has  now  become 
purely  historical, — exhortations  to  courses  which  have  long  since 
been  adopted,  and  condemnations  of  practices  which  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  discontinued.  Professor  Pillans  divides  this  collection 
into  two  parts,  the  first  comprises  those  writings  of  the  author  which 
refer  to  the  education  of  the  many,  and  the  second  those  which  have 
to  do  with  the  education  of  the  few.  The  first  consists  of  two 
extended  letters  on  teaching  and  discipline ;  of  a  speech  on  the  pro- 
posed system  of  national  education  in  Ireland,  in  1832  ;  of  two 
articles  reprinted  from  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  on  National  Education 
in  England  and  France,  and  on  Normal  Schools  ;  and  of  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Professor  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in 
1 834.  The  second  part  is  much  more  miscellaneous  as  to  its  subjects. 
It  has  reference,  however,  chiefiy  to  the  teaching  of  classics  and 
mathematics,  the  monitorial  system  and  the  abolition  of  corporeal 
punishments.  The  latter  system  of  discipline  as  a  mere  accessory  to 
instruction,  has  been  discontinued  since  Professor  Pillans  commenced 
his  labours,  in  almost  all  educational  institutions,  with  the  exception 
of  those  public  schools  in  which  it  takes  no  small  part  of  a  century 
to  introduce  any  reform  whatever.  The  monitorial  system  has  also 
been  extensively  adopted,  though  with  the  great  disadvantage,  in 
some  cases,  arising  from  the  transfer  of  the  master's  authority, 
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instead  of  the  function  of  teaching  to  the  hands  of  capricious  and  ill- 
conditioned  boys.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  one  notorious 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  this  arrangement  which  occurred  a  year 
or  two  ago  at  Harrow  School.  The  Professor  records  with  great 
satisfaction  the  grants  which  have  recently  been  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  educational  purposes.  We  can  only  say  that  when 
we  find  the  voluntary  principle  a  demonstrated  failure, — when  we  find 
its  operation  stationary  ,or  outstripped  by  the  increase  of  population, 
we  shall  be  more  prepared  to  (participate  in  his  satisfaction.  Till 
then  we  shall  not  prefer  the  coercive  method  which  paralyzes  volun- 
tary efibrt  to  that  more  liberal  system  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Burke,  "  allows  a  generous  nature  to  take  it«  own  way  to  perfection.'' 


Foetical  Workt  of  Ben  Joruon,     (Annotated  Edition  of  the  English 
Poets).    J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.     London.     1856. 

Ben  Joksok  is  properly  included  in  Mr.  Bell's  agreeable  edition 
of  the  English  poets.  Though  ''rare  Ben"  is  best  known  as  a 
dramatist,  his  miscellanies  have  weight  and  interest  enough  in  them 
to  deserve  publication.  Various  as  they  are  in  merit,  some  of  them 
are  perfect,  as,  for  example,  the  well-known  lyric,  "Drink  to  mo 
only  with  thine  eyes  ;*'  the  epitaph  on  Salathiel  Pavy ;  and  that  on 
Elizabeth  L.  H.,  which  is  as  sententious  and  pregnant  with  meaning 
as  a  Boman  inscription.  Nor  does  their  scholarly  style  prevent 
them  from  manifesting  their  love  of"  Flora  and  the  country  gr<?en/* 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  sixteenth-century  poets,  and  they 
have  the  additional  attraction  of  abounding  in  personal  allusion  to 
the  poets  and  wits  of  the  day.  The  pulse  beats  quicker  to  find 
Shakspere  eulogized  by  contemporary  genius ;  because,  in  a  sense,  it 
seems  to  take  us  into  his  very  presence.  Then  we  have  other 
worshipful  company  —  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Drayton,  Chapman, 
Browne,  Sylvester ;  and  we  are,  as  it  were,  made  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  events,  contemporary  with  these  master-minds.  Here,  are  verses 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince ;  there  are  others  on  a  death  equally  illus- 
trious. Here,  we  nave  the  jovial  dedication  of  the  king's  new  cellar 
to  Bacchus  ;  and  there,  alas !  a  petition  for  the  payment  of  a  yearns 
pension,  with  the  significant  hmt — "  And  more  is  behind."     Wo 

get  in  this  way  a  sort  of  retrospective  existence,  and  take  a 
esh-and-blood  interest  in  all  that  is  going  on.  We  are  sorry 
not  to  see  any  announcement  of  the  next  volume  of  the  "  Anno- 
tated Edition."  Can  it  be  that  no  "  next,"  is  contemplated ! 
The  fear  created  by  the  omission,  is  strengthened  by  the  £i^t  that 
there  has  been  an  inten-al  of  three  months  between  the  issue  of  the 
present  volume  and  its  predecessor,  the  former  issues  having  been 
monthly.  We  should  greatly  regret  the  abandonment,  finom  what- 
ever cause,  of  an  undertakins;  in  hands  so  competent  as  ihoee  of  Mr. 
Bell  and  lus  respectable  publishers.  Collections  of  the  English  poets 
hitherto,  have  been  expensive  and  have  missed  several  authors  who 
were  lesst  acceptable,  and  most  wanted.    Mr.  Belli  we  had  reason  to 
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hope,  would  supply  the  deficiency.  He  has  given  us  excellent  edi- 
tions of  Chaucer,  of  Ben  Jonaon,  of  Surry,  of  Wyatfc,  of  Oldham, 
and  we  looked  in  due  season  for  G-ower,  and  Lydgate,  and  Drayton, 
and  Daniel,  and  Crashaw,  and  Browne,  and  Hall.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  that  we  have  misinterpreted  the  omission  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  that  the  "Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets"  may 
go  on  prosperously,  to  the  satisfaction  of  publisher  and  public. 


A  Translation  and  Oommentary  of  the  Booh  of  Psalms,  f of  the  Use  of 
the  Hinistiy  and  Laity  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  iter. 
Augustus  F.  Tholuck,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  a  careful  Comparison  of  Psalm-Text  with  the  Original 
Tongues.  By  the  Eev.  J.  Isidor  Mombert.  London :  Nisbet  and 
Co.     Leeds :  J.  Heaton  and  Son. 

PsOFSSSOB  Tholuox's  Commentary  has  been  long  known  and 
esteemed  in  Germany.  Having  a  totally  different  object  in  view 
from  that  aimed  at  by  Ewald,  Hei^stenberg,  Hupfeld,  and  others,  his 
book  is  rather  to  be  regarded,  as  he  himseU'  s^s,  as  ''  a  guide  to  the 
spiritual  understanding  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ,"  than  as  a 
critical  and  exhaustive  commentary.  In  this  lies  its  great  use  and 
excellence.  The  results  of  modem  scholarship  are  given  without 
any  display  of  erudition,  in  order  that  the  religious  depths  of  the 
book  may  be  fathomed.  The  excellent  author  has  very  successfully 
brought  his  own  experience  as  a  Christian  believer,  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  what  must  have  been  to  him  "  a  labour  of  love."  Mr. 
Mombert*8  translation  is  for  the  most  part,  readable,  vigorous,  and 
correct.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  notice  several  misprints  in  the 
Hebrew  tvpes,  at  pp.  99,  166,  172,  204,  298,  384.  A  few  other  mis- 
takes occur.  Thus  in  p.  37  (note),  "  Pract,"  for  "  Poet."  In  p.  47 
"  The  New  Testament  as  well  as  this  Psalm,  state  (states),  "  should  be 
"Not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  our  Psalm  states."  In  p.  155, 
we  find  Kegilah  and  in  p.  158,  Kejilah ;  in  both  places  Keilah  (Auth. 
Vers.)  would  be  preferable ;  also  p.  158,  Ziph  for  Siph,  In  p.  65,  the 
translator  coins  the  uncouth  word  "  grantability,"  to  express  the  Ger- 
man "  Erhorlichkeit."  In  p.  281,  for  the  same  word  he  gives  '*  un- 
answerableness,"  it  should  be  "  answerableness."  In  p.  291,  (note) 
he  has  translated  the  clause,  "  if  the  motives  were  more  accurately 
known,"  instead  of  "if  we  only  knew  more  exactly  the  historical 
grounds,^  Ac.  These,  however,  are  but  slight  blemishes,  and  we 
tender  the  translator  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  boon  he  has  con- 
ferred on  English  readers.  The  general  appearance  of  the  volume  is 
highly  respectable,  and  does  great  credit  to  its  enterprising  pub- 
lishers. 


The  Works  of  William  Shakspere,    W.  and  E.  Chambers.     Vols. 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  Charles  Knight's  "  Cabinet  Edition  "  of  a  poet, 
whom  he  most  values  who  knows  most  of  the  literature  of  his  con- 
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temporaries.  The  age  of  Shakspere  was  essentially  a  poetical  age ; 
great  men  were  living  besides  the  Bard  of  Avon,  but  not  a  man 
among  them  by  many  degrees  so  great  as  he.  Through  the  writings 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  Marlowe,  Marston, 
Massinger,  Greene,  run  veins  of  the  pure  gold  of  poetry,  but  no- 
where as  in  Shakspere  do  we  find  ingots  of  ore  so  massive  and  so 
pure,  that  the  veriest  alloy  in  its  vicinity  becomes  brilliant  and 
precious  with  its  radiance.  Great  is  the  privilege  of  our  generation 
in  finding  access  to  such  an  edition,  of  such  a  poet,  at  such  a  price ! 
Mr.  Knight's  earnest  labours  to  produce  an  accurate  text  of  Shak- 
spere are  well  known.  Messrs.  Chambers  in  reproducing  it  have 
wrought  in  a  kindred  spirit,  by  having  reference  to  subsequent 
annotators,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  which  has  a  great 
deal  more  in  it  to  command  attention  than  the  critics  are  disposed 
to  allow.  They  have  also  not  only  kept  the  graceful  woodcuts  from 
the  pencil  of  Harvey,  which  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Knight,  but 
have  added  tail-pieces  and  vignettes  which  fill  up  a  blank  half-page, 
just  afi  Shakspere  himself  would  be  glad  to  see  it  filled. 


'gthltb  0f  %  P(mt|. 


Thb  Motion  in  favoue  of  the  impihtial  Disendowment  or 

ALL  SECTS  IN  IRELAND,  WAS  HADE  BY  Mr.  MiALL  IN  THE  HoUSE  OF 

Commons  on  the  27th  of  Mat.  His  speech,  which  has  been  re- 
published in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  now  before  us,  is  distinguished 
Dy  great  ability,  a  consummate  acquaintance  with  his  case,  and  a 
tone  of  convincing  moderation  which  must  have  commanded  a  majo- 
ritv  in  an  unprejudiced  assembly.  The  terms  of  his  motion  were  as 
follows :  "  That  this  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider 
the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  and  other  pecuniary  provisions 
made  by  law  for  religious  teaching  and  worship  in  Ireland.*'  It  was 
with  equal  candour  and  wisdom  that  Mr.  Miall  propounded  to  the 
House  the  resolutions  which  he  intended  to  move  in  case  the 
committee  should  be  granted.  They  were  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  application  to  other 
than  ecclesiastical  uses,  of  all  sites,  glebes,  tithes,  rent-charges,  and 
estates,  at  present  enjoyed  or  received  by  any  clerical  person  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  communion  in  Ireland,  for  the  support  of 
Divine  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  said  communion — but 
ao  as  not  to  anect  in  any  manner  existing  life-interests,  and  to  pay 
due  regard  to  any  equitable  claims -which  may  arise  out  of  the  secu- 
larization of  such  property.  2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  exclude  from 
the  estimates  annualtv  presented  to  this  House  on  account  of  the 
grant  commonly  called  the  Hegium  Donum^  all  sums  on  account  of 
new  congregations — and  also  to  reduce  the  said  grant,  and  the  grant 
now  annually  made  for  the  professorships  of  the  Belfast  College, 
according  as  the  lives  fall  in  of  any  persona  at  present  in  the  receipt  of 
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Buy  moneys  ouir  of  either  of  such  grants.  8.  That  the  chairman  ask 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect."  The 
Times,  with  much  sagacity,  though  with  characteristic  sophistry  and 
unfairness,  connects  this  debate  with  Mr.  Spooner's  successful 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  endowment  of  May- 
nooth.  They  say,  "  We  congratulate  Mr.  Spooner  and  his  party  on 
thi«  first  result  of  his  anti-Maynooth  victory.  It  appears  from  this 
debate  how  this  victory  has  worked,  and  how  it  will  work.  The 
principal  advantage  it  has  given  has  been  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment.  Mr.  Miall  *  looked  upon  the  disen- 
dowment  of  Maynooth  as  a  measure  which  ought  to  be  carried,  but 
it  was  one  which  could  not  safely  be  carried  alone.*  *  Take  away,' 
says  Mr.  Hadfield,  'these  grants  to  Maynooth  and  to  Irish  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  the  Church  oflreland  mustfaTty^  It  is  a  favourite  method 
with  some  parties,  of  which  the  Times  may  be  regarded  as  an  expo- 
nent, to  repudiate  and  sneer  at  theories,  and  to  advocate  only  what 
they  call  practical  inen  and'  practical'  measures  ;  but  the  time  is  at 
hand — if  it  is  not  already  come — when  these  theories  will  be  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil*  policy,  and  when  the  boasted 
practical  measures  will  come  to  be  deemed  as  a  wretched  and  temporiz- 
ing subterfuge — a  plaster  on  a  fractured  limb.  The  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  this  country  have  denounced  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment as  an  intolerable  and  absurd  anomaly ;  and  the  only  motive 
which  induces  successive  governments  to  maintain  it,  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  theprinciple  which  dictates  its  abolition,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Established  Church  of  England,  which  recent  statistics 
have  demonstrated  to  embrace  only  a  minority  of  our  population, 
while  recent  events  have  shown  that  the  Church  is  split  into  irre- 
concileable  sections,  and  is  rocking  on  the  pivot  of  its  prestigl. 
Like  the  house  built  upon  the  sand,  it  is  only  awaiting  its  overthrow 
by  the  rising  and  irresistible  tide  of  public  opinion.  The  division  on 
Mr.  ifiaH's  motion  showed  the  following  result :  the  ayes  were  95,  the 
noes  165,  including  tellers.  There  were  29  pairs,  making  in  all  124 
members  who  voted  or  paired  for  the  motion,  and  194  against  it. 

The  Kelations  of  this  Country  with  America  uave 
recently  become  exceedingly  perplexed  and  precarious. — 
The  President-General  Pierce,  backed  by  a  number  of  legislators 
who  are  actuated  solely  by  electioneering  purposes,  has  pursued  a 
course  which  has  threatened  to  plunge  us  into  a  war  far  more  serious 
than  that  from  which  we  have  just  emerged.  It  appears  that  about 
six  months  ago,  a  band  of  adventurers  from  the  United  States, 
headed  by  an  unscrupulous  person  of  the  name  of  Walker,  invaded 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua  without  the  slightest  pretext  of  any 
description  except  the  right  of  might,  and  overthrew  the  existing 
Government.  Tnis  act  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  international 
compact  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  which  binds  the 
American  and  English  governments  alike  not  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  Central  Amenca.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  neighbouring 
states,  these  freebooters  have  installed  themselves  as  temporary 
sovereigns  of  Nicaragua,  and  have  completed  the  audacity  of  their 
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measures  by  sending  an  ambassador  to  Washington,  whom  the  Presi- 
dent has  actually  received  and  recognized.  The  remonstrance  ot  the 
British  Minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  upon  these  proceedings,  threatening 
as  they  do  British  interests  connected  with  the  Mosquitoes  and 
Buatan,  coupled  with  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  unfortu- 
nate conduct  of  our  representatives  in  connexion  with  the  enlist- 
ment of  American  subjects  in  the  Hussian  war,  has  induced  the 
President  to  take  the  highly  offensive  course  of  dismissing  the  British 
Minister  and  three  consuls.  It  was  naturally  inferred  that  our 
Government  would  retort  this  affront  by  dismissing  the  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Dallas.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  record  that  her 
Majesty's  Oovernment  has  taken  the  opposite  and  more  dignified 
course.  The  wise  and  the  good  of  both  countries  view  the  procedure 
both  of  Walker  and  his  adherents,  and  of  the  President,  with 
unmingled  displeasure,  and  regard  a  war  between  the  two  kindred 
nations  as  the  greatest  of  calamities.  Both  the  €rovernuient  and 
the  people  of  this  country  will  use  evenr  effort  to  avoid  a  collision, 
in  which  every  injury  that  we  might  inflict  upon  the  enemy  would 
be  a  blow  struck,  not  only  against  our  <K)mmeiice,  but  against  the 
cause  of  -civilization  and  freedom  throughout  the  world.  We  are 
happy  to  believe  that  the  danger  of  such  assault  is  daily  decreasing, 
although  having  a  large  ship  of  war,  the  Eurydice,  stationed  in  tlio 
vicinity  of  the -contested  territory,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  danger 
of  a  collision,  which  would  precipitate  general  hostilities. 

Simultaneously  with  these  occurrences,  an  event  has  transpired 
in  Washington  which  most  seriouslj^  threatens  the  internal  peace  of 
the  United  States.  We  refer  to  the  brutal  attack  made  by  ^Ir. 
Brooks,  a  prx)-slavery  senator,  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  the  northern  and  anti-slavery  representatives.  The  out- 
rage was  committed  in  the  Senate  House,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Members  none  of  whom  interfered, and  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
plaee  the  life  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  considerable  danger.  This  is  felt  in 
the  States  to  be  by  no  means  a  personal  affair.  The  North  feels  that 
it  has  been  intolerably  insulted  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sumner,  while 
the  South  are  aggravating  the  insult  by  holding  meetings  in  which 
thanks  are  voted  to  the  rufBan  Brooks,  with  presents  of  gold-headed 
bludgeons  and  sticks  of  every  variety,  inscribed  with  mottoes  encou- 
raging him  to  similar  attacks  upon  other  anti-slavery  senators.  The 
plot  begins  to  thicken,  and  it  is  evident  that  matters  are  drawing 
towards  a  crisis.  A  manifesto  from  Emerson,  the  celebrated  essayist, 
is  circulating  throughout  the  states,  and  to  a  great  extent  embodies 
our  own  opinions.  Its  tenour  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
words  :  '*  It  is  impossible  that  civilization  and  uncivilization  should 
combine  to  form  a  state ;  we  must  either  have  no  more  slavery,  or 
no  more  freedom." 

The  latest  intellioekoe  beceitsd  fbok  the  Ukitsd  States, 
4ind  published  in  London  on  the  27th,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  Civil  War 
is  raging  in  the  new  state  of  Kansas,  between  the  settlers,  wlio  are 
resolved  that  it  shall  be  a  free  state;  and  their  slave-holding  neigh- 
bours, who  have  invaded  the   state,   burnt  some  townA,  and  are 
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attempting  to  seize  on  the  government.  The  leading  journal  of 
New  York  declares  that  the  belligerents  should  be  allowed  to  "  fight 
it  out,"  the  States  in  general,  looking  on  without  taking  part  in  the 
oonftict.  But  if  we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  the  time  has  passed 
at  which  such  a  neutrality  would  be  possible. 
Tea  Oa.th  op  Abjueation  Bill  was  bjiab-  a  third  time  and 

PASSED  BY  A  MAJORITY  OF  159   TO  110,  ON   THE  9tH   OF  JU2fl.      Sip 

Frederic  Thesiger  maintained  his  opposition  to  the  last,  proposing  a 
form  of  oath  which  concludes  with  the  following  words  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  Jews.  "  And  I  do  make  t\d&  recogni- 
tion, acknowledgment,  and  promise,  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly 
upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,  so  help  me  Gk)d.**  On  the  23rd 
the  bill  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lovd  Lyndhurst, 
whose  elaborate  speech  on,  that  occasion  will  be  memorable  as  a 
singular  instance  oi  intellecikual  power  remaining  undimmed  almost 
at  the  extreme  verge  of  human  longevity*  The  opposition  to  the 
motion  was  led  by  Earl  Stanhope,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majority,  including  proxies,  of  32  against  the  measure.  Such  a  deci- 
sion in  opposition  to  the  often  and  unequivocally  expressed  opinions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
England,  suggests  some  very  serious  reflections  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  present  process  of  legislation. 
The  Administratite  Eeform  Association   has   comhbnosd 

the  second   year   01*    ITS    EXISTENCE   UNDER   A   NEW    PrESII^BNCY. 

Its  purposes  remain  unchanged  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Boebuck, 
the  member  for  Sheffield,  to  the  chair,  only  inaugurates  an  altered, 
and  in  our  judgment,  a  most  iinproved  scheme  of  operation.  This 
will  be  best  explained  ir^the  language  of  Mr.  Boebuck  himself,  iu  an 
address  issued  by  him  to  the  members  of  the  Association : — '*  These 
facts, — first,  that  you  were  a  body  not  belonging  to  the  governing 
class ;  and  next,  that  you  resolved  to  work  out  of  doors,  and  not  in 
the  House  of  Commons, — were  the  first  circumstances  that  brought 
about  your  want  of  adequate  success.  The  next  iniportant  circum- 
stance that  contributed  to  make  your  success  partial  and  incomplete 
was  the  peculiar  situation  held  by  the  House  of  Commons  in.  this 
country.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state ;  by  its  determinations  it  governs  the  land ;  and,  as  every 
resolve  is  followed  by  a  practical  result,  its  deliberations  overpower 
and  supersede  all  others.  No  rival  deliberative  body  can  stand  in 
opposition  to  it ;  and  you,  who  were,  in  fact,  a  rival  body,  were 
absolutely  put  out  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  statement  of 
the  causes  of  your  non-success  points,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
remedy,  and  suggests  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued.  That 
course  is  not  to  set  yourselves  up  as  rivals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  to  adopt  a  mode  of  proceeding  that  shall  give  you  power  in  it. 
Your  first  means  of  influencing  the  representatives  of  the  people 
will  be  through  their  respective  constituencies,  and  your  power  over 
the  constituencies  I  intend  should  consist  of  means  derived  from 
organization  and  intelligence.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  power 
to  be  th^is  exercised,  I  would  propose  that  a  regular  and  organized 
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plan  of  obtaining  information   with  respect  to  every  const itnency 
m  the  country  be  adopted  ;  that  a  Parliamentary  ledger  be  opened, 
which  shall  contain,  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  information  whicli 
has  power  in  an  election  of  a  member.     To  obtain  and  record  this 
information — to  put  it  into  a  shape  that  will  render  it  available  upon 
a  moment's  notice  —  time,  and  labour,  and  intelligence    would  be 
necessary.     It  would  be  the  business  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
to  learn  what  information  would  be  needed,  then  to  obtain  this 
necessary  information,  and  then  to  have  it  properly  recorded.     He 
would,  in  fact,  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  country 
and  the  Association,  and  he  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  constitu- 
encies the  organization  and  knowledge  of  the  Association.     We  seek 
to  influence  the  determinations  of  the  constituent  body  by  informa- 
tion which  our  organization  enables  us  to  attain  ;  that  organizatio  n, 
also,  will  give  us  the  power  of  acting  eflSciently,  and  at  the  right  time, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public ;  and  being  in  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  country,  we  can  direct  our  eflbrts  upon  every  point 
where  our  great  enemies— ignorance  and  corruption — are  assailable." 
The  principal  administrators   of  Mr.  Boebuck's   scheme  are,  Mr. 
Reavans,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  Mr.  Travers,  and  Mr.  Qassiot,  who  till 
respectively  the  posts  of  general,  corresponding,  financial,  and  statis- 
tical secretaries.     This  new  organization  was  initiated  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  City,  on  the  21st.     It  appears  to  have  about  it 
all   the  requisites  of  success,  and  we   heartily  wish   it   the   most 
extended  popular  support,  convinced  as  we  are  that  it  is  by  far 
the   most  important   reformatory   movement   of  the  day.     If  the 
Association  had  done  nothing  more  than  securing  the  appointment  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ments under  the  Civil  Service,  it  would  deserve  well  of  the  country. 
We  hope  it  will  keep  this  great  purpose  steadily  in  view,  and  that  it 
will  give  its  most  energetic  support  to  Lord  Goderich  in  his  effort  to 
throw  open  the  whole  subordinate  Civil  Service  of  the  country  to 
public  competition. 

Me.  Spooner's  annual  motion  fob  the  withdeawal  of  the 
Endowment  fob  the  College  of  Maynooth,  has  met  with  a 

DEGBEE  of  SUCCESS  WUICH  HE   HIMSELF    PROBABLY  DID  NOT  EXPECT. 

The  first  reading  of  the  Bill  having  been  carried,  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  25th.  On  this  occasion  an  amend- 
ment was  moved,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 
This  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  six,  but  on  the  sub- 
sequent, and  usually  formal  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time,  the  mover  of  the  amendment  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  by  dint  of  uttering  against  time  the  most  ridiculous 
repetitions  for  twenty-five  minutes,  postponed  the  division  to  a 
quarter  to  six  o'clock,  at  which  time,  on  Wednesday,  an  adjournment 
takes  place  of  necessity.  One  effect  of  this  most  discreditable  pro- 
ceeding is,  that  the  second  reading  of  this  important  bill  may  not 
take  place  during  the  present  session,  but  surely  a  second  effect 
is,  that  \to  say  the  least,  the  forms  of  the  House  are  brought  into 
contempt. 
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Thl  Bill  foe  the  Eefobh  of  the  TJniversitt  of  Cam- 
bbioes  has  passed  successfully  thbouoh  the  house  of  com- 
MOK8.  For  the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  the  Dissenters,  who  hare 
till  now  been  excluded  from  the  privileges  extended  bv  that  body  to 
more  favoured  classes,  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hey  wood,  whose  energy  in 
this  important  matter,  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  The  effect  of  the 
amendments  which  he  succeded  in  carrying,  is  thus  concisely  stated  by 
the  Tim^s  :  "  One  is  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  applied  to  under- 
graduates as  the  condition  of  obtaining  scholarships  or  exhibitions ; 
another  is,  that  no  religious  test  shall  attach  as  a  condition  to  the  M.  A. 
degree,  or  any  of  the  higher  degrees,  except  those  in  divinity.  The 
effect  of  this  advance  on  the  Oxford  Bill  is  less  that  it  would  i^pear 
at  first  sight,  only  making,  as  it  does,  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
exclusion  from  the  governing  body  of  the  University  ;  the  excluding 
barrier  being  now,  at  Oxford,  the  higher  degree  itself,  whereas  the 
barrier  contemplated  in  the  Cambridge  Bill  is  a  test  subsequent  to 
the  higher  degree.  But  the  most  important  advance  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Bill  upon  the  Oxford  is  one  which  it  gained  on  Friday  night 
in  opposition  to  Ministers.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
Oxford  Bill,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Cambridge  Bill 
as  introduced  by  Government,  that  Dissenters  should  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  academical  governing  body.  The  Cambridge  Bill, 
as  introduced  by  Government,  while  it  gave  a  more  liberal  shape  to 
this  exclusion  than  the  Oxford  Bill,  allowing,  as  has  been  just  said, 
the  excluded  class  to  take  the  higher  degrees,  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  completely.  But  Mr.  Heywood's  amendment, 
which  was  carried  against  Government  by  a  majority  of  84  to  60, 
admits  Dissenters  into  the  governing  body  of  the  University.  It  is 
true  it  only  admits  them  for  one  particular  purpose — viz,,  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  University  members.  Still  the  principle  of  exclusion 
is  now  abandoned,  and  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  full  Univer- 
bity  communion  and  a  complete  place  in  the  governing  body  is 
evidently  now  only  a  matter  of  time." 
Tub  Introduction  of  a  Motion  on  Irish  Education  has  given 

RISE  TO  AN  OCCURRENCE  OE  A  VERT  UNUSUAL  KiND.    Ou  the  17th,  Mr. 

Walpole,  after  a  long  speech,  moved  that  an  address  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty,  praying  her  to  direct  that  such  moditicatious  might  be  made 
in  the  rules  of  the  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland  as  would 
extend  the  advantages  of  the  grants  now  enjoyed  by  non-vested 
schools  to  any  other  than  vested  schools  now  existing,  or  hereafter 
to  be  established,  whatever  their  regulations  might  be  as  to  the  mode 
of  religious  instruction,  provided  that  no  children  should  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  any  catechism,  creed,  or  formulary  to  which  any  parent 
or  guardian  might  object ;  and  provided  that  the  patrons  should  be 
willing  to  place  such  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  to  permit 
the  Board's  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  the  general  instruction, 
and  to  receive  officially  the  visits  of  the  Government  inspectors. 
This  motion  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Government ;  but  the  house 
being  unusually  thin,  owing  to  her  Majesty's  State  Ball  beiug  held 
on  that  night,    the   motion   was    carried   against   Ministers  by  a 
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majority  of  10.  On  the  23rd,  however,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr 
Portescue,  to  rescind  the  decision  of  the  house  on  Mr.  Walpole's 
resolution.  It  was  in  the  following  terms :  "  That  the  house  had 
observed  with  satisfaction  the  progress  made  in  the  instruction  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  her  Majesty's  Irish  subjects  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  in  the  administration  of  that  system  there  shouid  be  maintained 
a  strict  and  undeviating  adherence  to  its  fundamental  principles,  by 
excluding  all  compulsory  religious  teaching,  being  convinced  that  no 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor  can  be  carried  into  effectual 
operation  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood  that 
no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians."  A  hostile  motion 
for  adjournment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  328  against  39 ;  an 
amendment,  by  282  to  95,  and  Mr.  Fortescue's  motion  was  then 
carried  without  a  division. 

With  bsfebence  to  otib  Cubketit  Litebatube,  we  glean  the 
following  from  the  Publishers'  Circulars  of  the  past  month.     The 
most  prolific  clasa  of  publications  appears  to  be  that  of  Fiction  ; 
thus  we  have  in  preparation,  or  ready  for  immediate  publication  : 
"  The  City  Banker,"  by  the   author  of  "  Whitefriars ; "  "  Piazza 
Tales,"  by  Herman  Melville ;  "  Evelyn  Marston,"  by  the  author  of 
^  Emilia  Wvndham  ; "  Vol.  iii.  of"  Thackeray's  Miscellanies  ; "  a  new 
Work,  by  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton  ;  "  Compensation  ;  a  Story  of  Real 
Life  Thirty  Years'  Ago  ;  '•  "  The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin,"  in  its 
complete  form  ;  "  The  Double  Coronet,"  by  the  author  of  "  Charles 
Auchester ; "  "  Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  by  Eva  Warburton  ;  "  Agnes 
Waring,"  by  the  author  of  "  Kate  Vernon  ^"  "  The  First  of  June ; 
or,  Schoolboy  Rivalry,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams ;  "  De  Cressy ;  a 
Tale,"  by  the  author  of  "  Dorothy."    What  may  be  called  war  lite- 
rature appears  to  be  almost  extinct :  with  the  exception  of  De  Bazan- 
court's  important  work,  we  have   only  "The  Camp   Club  in  the 
Crimea,"  edited  by  Captain  Curling.     In  the  department  of  Travels, 
we  have  Sir  John  Forbes's  "  Sight-Seeing  in  Germany  and  the  Tvrol 
in  1855  ;  "  The  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  North- West  Pas- 
sage," by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  Captain  Sir  Robert  M*Clure,  R.N., 
to  be  edited  by  Captain  Sherard  Osbom ;  a  work  by  Mr.  Bayle  St. 
John,  called    "The   Sub- Alpine   Kingdom — Savoy,   Piedmont,   and 
Genoa;"  Travels  in  Bohemia,"  edited  by  John  Forster,  Esq..;  and 
a  new  "  Practical  Swiss  Guide  to  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  and  the  North  of  Italy,"  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man, at  a  low  price*    In  Theology  :  there  are  announced  "  An  Essay 
on  the   Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,"   by  Dr.  Edward 
Steere ;  "  The  Last  of  the  Patriarchs,"  by  Dr.  Cumming ;  "  Sermons 
on  the  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wil- 
liams ;  a  work  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  explanatory  of  the  "  Four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts;"  "Discourses  on  the  Principles  of  Scripture  Inter- 
pretation," by  Dr.  Hannah.     In  other  classes  of  Literature,  we  have 
Mr.  Chesterton's  "  Revelations  of  Prison  Life ;"  the  late  Mr.  Fulcher's 
"  Life  of  Gainsborough  the  Painter ; "  Dr.  Lardner'a  "  Hand-book 
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of  Eieetrioityv  Ghilvuiism,  and  Acoustics ;  *'  "  On  Metallic  Boats  and 
Floating  Wagons  for  Naval  and  Military  Purposes,"  by  Major  Eyre ; 
^  A  Popular  ffistoij  of  British  Lichens/'  by  Dr.  W.  Lander  Lindsay ; 
**  Disciplina  Bediviva,  or  Suggested  Hints  for  Mental  Cultivation 
after  Leaving  School,"  by  theAev.  S.  L.  Qilderdale ;  **  AplKHisms  on 
Draving,''  by  the  Bev.  S.  C.  Malan ;  and  **  A  History  of  Privateering. 
The  m<Mit  recent  Publications  are  in  lighter  literature:  Miss  Bre- 
iner*a  *"  Hertha;**  Grace  Hamilton's  **  School  Days ; "  ''  The  Lines- 
man," by  CoL  R  Napier; "  Clara  Howard;*'  and ''  Sabd  for  the  Social." 
Of  a  graver  cast  there  aire:  the  fifth  volume  of  ^' Ezcelaior ; "  Mr.  A. 
C.  Fraser's  *'  EssayB  in  Philosophy ; "  Mr.  Blunt's  "  Duties  of  the 
Parish  Priest;**  Mr.  Solly's  "^ Treatise  on  the  Will,  Human  and 
Divine.  In  Science :  the  third  volume  of  *'  The  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
Birds,"  by  Morris ;  Prince's  '*  Glimpses  of  the  Wonders  of  Crea- 
tion ; "  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Steam  and  its  Uses ; "  "  The  Bee  and  White 
Ant,"  by  ikte  same  author;  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of 
**  Lardner's  Museum."  We  have  also  the  twelfth  volume  of  Thiers's 
"Consulate  and  Empire;"  Mr. Chapman*s  ''History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus;"  Hardwicke's  ''Annual  Biography;"  "The  Sur&ix 
Cavauer,"  by  Isabelle ;  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Security  and  Manu- 
fiuBture  of  Bank  Notes,"  by  Mr.  Bradbury.  Amongst  the  announce- 
ments are:  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  the  sixth 
volume  of  Miss  StricUand's  "  Queens  of  Scotland ;"  "  A  Photo- 
gnpher'a  Tour  amongst  the  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire ; "  "  On  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Insane  without  Mecmmical  Bestraint,"  by  Dr.  Conolly ; 
"  The  Quadroon,"  by  Capt.  Mayne  Beid ;  "  The  Man  of  the  World," 
by  S.  W.  FuUom ;  "  Phaosophical  Strictures,"  by  Alfred  Lyall,  B.A. ; 
"  The  Green  Hand,"  by  George  Cupples,  reprinted  from  Blackwood ; 
"On  Foot  thh)ugh  the  Tyrol,"  by  Walter  White;  "Man's  Moral 
Nature,"  by  G.  Hilford  Vaughan  ;  "  A  Cyclop»dia  of  Female  Bio- 
graphy," by  H.  G.  Adams,  in  parts ;  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  in 
six  vols.,  of  Collier's  "  Shakspere ; "  and  a  new  edition  of"  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  Scotland." 
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Abt.  I. — Modem  Painters.  Vol.  IV.,  containing  Part  V. — O/Moun" 
tain  Beauty.  Br  John  Euskin,  M.  A.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,  Cornhill.    1856. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  first  yolume  of  *'  Modem  Painters '' 
startled  the  Art-loving  public  by  its  brilliant  eloquence,  daring 
originality  of  thougbt,  and  want  of  reverence  for  great  names, 
wbere  no  better  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  their  greatness 
than  antiqui^  and  general  opinion.  The  work  then  begun  is 
now  approacning  its  termination ;  four  volumes  have  a&eady 
appeal^,  and  a  fifth  will  complete  the  series.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  persuading  many  to  embrace  those  views  of  Art 
which  he  has  himself  adopted ;  and  with  reference  to  landscape 
painting  especially,  has  effected  a  reformation — almost  a  revo- 
lution— in  the  popular  judgment ;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered absurd  to  compare  Turner  with  Claude,  Stanfield  with 
Vandevelde,  Cooper  with  Cuj'p,  or  Lance  and  Himt  with  Van 
Os  and  Van  Huysum ;  nay,  many  would  now  be  inclined  to 
award  the  palm  in  most  of  these  cases  to  the  moderns  rather 
than  to  their  ancient  rivals.  It  is  no  slight  thing  for  one  not 
a  professional  artist,  and  still  yoimg,  to  have  brought  about  such 
a  change  in  public  opinion.  It  was  a  bold  imdertaking  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  time-honoured  beliefs  and  conven- 
tionalities sanctioned  by  the  authority  and  practice  of  ^  many 
famous  names.  But  lilce  all  great  reformers,  Mr.  Buskin  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  the  result  has 
proved  that  confidence  to  have  been  neither  overweening  nor 
misplaced.  We  do  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  approve  of  all 
that  he  has  taught.    There  is  much  of  the  husk  of  fancy  and 
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fallacy  mingled  with  the  seed  of  truth, — much  offensive  self- 
assertion  and  excessive  abuse  of  antagonists, — much  idol- worship, 
— constant  praises  of  humility,  and  as  frequent  displays  of 
arrogance,  —  occasional  incompleteness  and  partiality  in  the 
consideration  of  a  subject,  and  not  a  little  twisting  and  perver- 
sion of  the  facts  of  nature  in  order  to  compel  them  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  support  of  a  favourite  tlieory  or  schooL  But 
in  spite  of  this  leaven  of  false  doctrinei  how  much  is  there  of 
true  and  of  wholesoipo  tefwjhing ! — ^what  a  precious  series  of 
observations,  most  carefully  conducted,  upon  the  various  aspects 
of  external  nature,  such  as  no  single  observer  has  ever  bt»fore 
brought  together  ! — what  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  what  a 
love  of  beauty !  He  may,  indeed,  have  done  some  harm, — have 
led  some  astray, — ^but  he  has  also  effected  much  good,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  teaching  is  in  the  right  direction ;  for 
it  inculcates  humility,  the  necessity  of  patience  and  labour,  and 
points  to  nature  herself  as  the  only  infallible  guide ;  and, 
although  the  effect  of  this  last  important  doctrine  iB,  in  some 
degree,  impaired  bv  the  Turner- worship  with  which  Mr.  Raskin 
is  unfortunately  chargeable,  yet  the  very  excess  to  which  he 
carries  this  weakness  is  likely  to  prove  its  o^ti  corrective ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  many  earnest  students  will  be  content  to 
accept  01  Turner  as  the  high  priest  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
or  submit  to  bow  down  before  a  mere  servant  of  the  temple, 
whilst  the  goddess  herself  invites  their  approach  and  solicits 
their  homage. 

The  Fourth  Volimie  of  "  Modem  Painters  "  is  both  bulkier 
and  more  expensive  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  progression  in  size  and  price,  we  almost  tremble 
when  we  think  of  the  fifth  still  to  come.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  engravings  and  woodcuts,  chiefly  after  the  author** 
own  drawings,  many  of  which  eWnco  an  amount  of  technical 
skill,  patient  assidmty,  and  knowledge  of  mountain  structure, 
that  would  do  credit  to  an  accomplished  professional  artist. 
Mountain  beauty  is  the  principal  subject ;  and  this  is  examined 
and  analyzed  with  the  utmost  care  and  minuteness.  Neither 
physical  nor  mental  toil  has  been  spared;  but  the  author's 
studies  and  wanderings  among  the  pine-clad  creets,  rugoed 
glaciers,  and  snowv  mountains  that  tower  above  the  smurng 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  have  evident  I  v  been  labours  of  love, 
and  they  have  borne  abundant  fruit,  furnishing  a  mass  of  iiicts 
with  regard  to  the  external  aspects  of  mountains,  whose  value 
to  the  artist  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
always  agi*ee  with  3[r.  Ruskin  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  tha 
facts  thus  laboriously  accumulated,  and  some  of  his  conclusiona 
we  think  fanciful  aiKl  erroneous.    But  still  there  axe  the  obwr> 
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vrtiims  tlifiQMelTeay  affording  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive 
ooUartion  of  materials^  from  which  we  may  draw  our  own 
mftiMinoeai  without  being  led  away  by  those  peculiar  views 
which  sometimea  appear  to  warp  the  judgment  of  our  author^ 
and  dim  his  usual  oleamets  of  perception ;  and  what  we  con-> 
cnive  to  be  the  principal  merit  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  just 
Ha  lalneas  and  aocuracy  as  a  leoord  of  the  structure  and  aspects 
of  vuMOitain  nature.  It  is,  in  parts,  beautifully  written,  and 
wiU^  ad4  gMfttfy  to  lb.  Bushings  fiune  as  a  word-painter,  con- 
taining perhaps  tna  most  eloquent  passages  he  has  ever  oom- 
poaad;  though  here  and  there  we  have  also  observed  paragraphs 
of  very  qu^onaUe  taste,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
aiming  at  fine  writing,  and  has  signally  failed  in  his  attempt. 
Tet  npon  the  whole,  ''the  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain 
top"  seems  to  have  inspired  him.  He  revels  in  the  grandeur 
aad  beauty  of  his  subject — in  ^Uhe  mountain  gloom"  and 
<^  the  maintain  e^ory." 

^  She  mountains  of  the  earth,"  he  tells  us, ''  are  its  natural  cathe- 
drals, or  natmaal  altars  overlaid  with  gold,  and  bright  with  broidery- 
work  of  flowecs,  and  with  their  clou£  resting  on  them  as  the  smoie 
of  a  continual  sacrifloe."  ''  To  myself,"  he  elsewhere  says, ''  moun- 
taioa  ^^  ^  b^g^nning  and  the  end  of  all  natural  scenery ;  in  them, 
n4  in  tl^  forma  of  inferior  landscape  that  lead  to  them,  my  affec- 
tions are  whollv  bound  up ;  and  though  I  can  look  with  happy 
admiration  at  the  lowland  flowers  and  woods  and  open  skies,  the 
happiness  is  tranquil  and  cold,  like  that  of  examiniag  detached 
flowers  in  a  conservatory,  or  reading  a  pleasant  book ;  and  if  t  he 
scenery  be  resolutely  level,  insisting  upon  the  declaration  of  its  own 
flatness  in  all  the  detail  of  it,  as  in  Holland  and  Lincolnshire,  or 
central  Lombardy,  it  appears  to  me  like  a  prison ;  I  cannot  long 
endure  it.  Bat  the  slightest  rise  and  fall  in  the  road — a  mossy  bank 
at  the  side  of  a  crag  of  chalk,  with  brambles  at  its  brow  overhanging 
it — a  ripple  over  three  or  four  stones  in  the  stream  by  the  bridge  — 
above  all,  a  wild  hit  of  ferny  ground  under  a  fir  or  two,  looking  as 
if,  possibly,  one  might  see  a  hill  if  one  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
trees,  will  instantly  give  me  intense  delight,  because  the  shadow  or 
the  hope  of  the  hilla  is  in  them/' 

Mr.  Buakin  does  not  pretend  to  understand,  or  to  have 
examined  mountain  structure  as  a  geologist ;  the  science  pre- 
eminently of  use  to  the  artist  is  one  of  aspects,  of  things  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye,  rather  than  as  they  reaUy  are ;  and, 
therefore,  as  his  researches  among  the  mountains,  and  minute 
investigation  of  their  external  details  were  undertaken  princi- 

Clly  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  Art  and  artists,  he  claims  to 
excused  when,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  he  occasionally 
makes  use  of  language  which  may  seem,  in  some  respects  objec- 
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Having  thus  generally  stated  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
volume  before  us,  we  shall  now  proceea  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  and  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  a  succinct 
accoimt  of  its  contents:  no  easy  matter,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  article,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
upwards  of  400  closely  printed  pages,  abounding  in  novel  and 
interesting  facts,  and  pregnant  with  thought.  It  is  full  of 
variety,  commencing  with  a  consideration  of  the  Tumerian 
picturesque,  and  ending  with  a  highly  wrought  description  of 
the  deatns  of  Aaron  ana  Moses,  and  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
Lord.  Mountains  are  not  introduced  until  the  seventh  chapter, 
five  of  the  previous  ones  being  devoted  to  Turner,  and  one  to 
the  Firmament.  A  lame  excuse  is  made,  in  the  preface,  for  not 
giving  examples  of  the  mountain  drawing  of  the  Poussins  and 
Salvator,  whue,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  unsparing  abuse  is 
heaped  upon  them.  The  hours  of  a  short  life  (Mr.  Ruskin 
thinks)  may  be  better  employed  than  in  giving  examples  of 
bad  work  such  as  theirs.  The  reader's  attention  is  to  be 
directed  instead,  to  the  facts  in  nature  and  in  Turner ;  and  first 
we  are  to  consider  in  what  form  he  admitted  into  his  works  the 
modem  feeling  of  the  picturesque.  The  old  tower  of  Calais 
Church,  standing  in  "its  stem  wasteness  and  gloom,  eaten 
away  by  the  channel  winds,  and  overgrown  with  the  bitter  sea- 
graiBses,*'  is  most  nobly  described,  and  then  sneeringly  contrasted 
with  our  modem  English  trimness,  gentility,  and  neatness; 
things  evidently  abhorrent  to  Mr. Ruslcin:  "with  us  let  who 
will  be  married  or  die,  we  neglect  nothing.  All  is  polished  and 
precise  again  next  morning;  whether  people  are  happy  or 
miserable,  still  we  sweep  the  stairs  of  a  Saturday."  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  lower  or  modem,  and  the  noble  or 
Tumerian  picturesque,  is  thus  stated: — 

"  If  outward  sublimity  be  sought  for  by  the  painter,  without  any 
regard  for  the  real  nature  of  the  thing,  and  without  any  compre- 
hension of  the  pathos  of  character  hidden  beneath,  it  forms  the  low 
school  of  the  surface  picturesque — that  which  filla  ordinary  drawing- 
room  and  scrap  books,  and  employs  perhaps  the  most  popular  living 
landscape  painters  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  But  if  these 
same  outward  characters  be  sought  for  in  subordination  to  the  inner 
character  of  the  object,  every  source  of  pleasurableness  being  refused 
which  is  iacompatiblo  with  that,  while  perfect  sympathy  is  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  object  as  to  all  that  it  tells  of  itself,  we  have 
the  school  of  true  or  noble  picturesque,  distinguished  from  the  schools 
of  the  lower  picturesque  by  its  tender  sympathy,  and  its  refusal  of 
all  sources  of  pleasure  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  nature  of  the 
thing  to  be  studied." 

Stanfield  is,  on  the  whole,  considered  the  greatest  existing 
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master  of  the  lower  picturesque,  while  Turner,  owing  to  the 
largeness  and  universality  of  his  sympathies,  is  the  omy  artist 
who  has  hitherto  furnished  the  entire  type  of  perfection  in  the 
noble  jpicturesque.  These  two  divisions  of  art  are  separated  by 
no  dennite  barriers,  but  may  merge  into  each  other ;  thus,  the 
lower  may  rise  to  the  higher  picturesque,  and  will  do  so  in 
eizact  proportion  to  the  increasing  sympathy  of  the  artist  with 
hissubjeet. 

The  oha;pter  on  Tumerian  picturesque  is  succeeded  by  others 
on  '^Tumerian  topography,*'  "Tumerian  light,"  and  "Tumerian 
mystery."     Mr.  Kuskm  cannot  deny  that  many  of  Turner's 
drawings  are  inaccurate  representations  of  the  scenes  which 
ihey  profess  to  pourtray,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term;  and  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  with  what  he  has 
piieviously  asserted  with  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
striotest  adherence  to  the  facts  of  nature,  by  propounding  a 
theory  of  painting,  which  accords  the  utmost  degree  of  license 
to  the  great  imaginative  painter  in  the  treatment  of  nature. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  draw  what  you 
do  not  see,  under  any  drcxunstances  whatever ;  but  then  the 
^leat  painter  sees  what  is  invisible  to  the  smaller  man,  and  he 
18  right  to  paint  it.    An  artist  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
inventive  fiEicnlty  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  in  his  choice 
of  subject,  and  accurate  in  his  details ;  but  the  great  inventive 
painter  is  not  bound  by  such  rules ;  his  aim  must  be,  not  so 
much  to  give  a  topographical  delineation  of  the  scene  before 
him,  as  to  present  the  far  higher  and  deeper  truth  of  mental 
vision,  and  to  reach  a  representation  which,  though  it  may  be 
totally  useless  to  engineers  or  geographers,  and  when  triea  by 
rule  and  measure  totally  unlike  the  place,  shall  yet  be  capable 
of  producing  on  the  far-away  beholder's  mind,  precisely  the 
impressions  which  the  reality  would  have    produced.      The 
changes  upon  the  actual  topography  of  the  place  represented, 
are  involuntary  in  the  mind  of  such  an  artist;   "an  entirely 
imperative  dream  crying,  'thus  it  must  be,'  takes  possession 
of  him :   he  can  see  and  do  no  otherwise  than  as  the  dream 
directs."     He  may  fell  trees,  remove  bridges,  deepen  ravines, 
heighten  mountains,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  mental 
vision,  and  yet  all  this  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  what  has 
previously  been  said  of  the  propriety  of  giving  the  greatest 
number  of  the  facts  of  nature ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Kuskin, 
the  visions  presenting  themselves  to  the  great  inventive  painter's 
mental  view,  are  no  less  facts  than  those  of  a  more  material  cha- 
racter seen  by  less  gifted  artists,  and  by  people  in  general.    He, 
therefore,  does  weU  to  paint  them,  and  we  must  receive  and 
acknowledge  his  greatness  in  all  humility  J  accept  for  truth 
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what  appears  to  us  fitlseliood,  admit  addition,  exaggeration,  and 
omission,  and  not  only  admit,  but  admire.  Truly,  a  man's  faith 
had  need  to  be  strong  to  bow  down  to  such  demands  as  these ; 
and  the  license  thus  accorded  is  certainly  a  most  liberal  inter- 

Eretation  of  "  the  faculty  of  arrangement,"  which  Mr.  Buskin 
as  before  spoken  of  as  the  prerogative  of  the  great  inventive 
painter.  Wo  are  willing  to  admit  that  absolute  fidelity,  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  is  impossible,  and  that,  in  all  Art,  there  must 
necessarily  be  certain  omissions  and  conventionalities,  arising 
from  the  feebleness  of  hxmianity,  and  the  imperfection  of 
materials;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  surrender  our  own  per- 
ceptions and  impressions  so  entirely  to  another  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  have  us  do  to  Turner. 

Much  novel  and  interesting  information  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  upon  "  Tumerian  light.'*  Nature  surpasses  Art  in  the 
power  of  obtaining  light  as  much  as  the  sun  does  white  paper ; 
but  few  people  are  aware  how  infinitely  the  sun  outshines  white 
paper.  Even  blue  sky  is  brighter  than  this  material,  the  most 
brilliant  representation  of  light  which  Art  can  command.  If 
the  light  of  white  paper  or  paint  be  10,  the  blue  sky  will  be 
20,  white  clouds  30,  the  high  lights  upon  these  clouds  40,  and 
yet  even  these  are  dim  and  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
silver  cloudlets  that  bum  around  the  sun.  Even  the  darkest 
part  of  a  Swiss  mountain,  seen  five  or  six  miles  off,  on  a  sunny 
summer's  mdming,  will  be  foimd  to  be  brighter  than  white 
paper ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  generally  be  found  impossible  to 
represent,  in  any  of  its  true  colours,  scenery  more  distant  than 
two  or  three  miles,  in  full  daylight ;  but,  as  we  pass  to  nearer 
objects,  correct  representation  gradually  becomes  possible,  to 
what  extent  may  always  be  ascertained  by  the  same  experi- 
ment : — 

"  Bring  the  edge  of  the  paper  against  the  thing  to  be  drawn,  and 
on  that  edge — as  precisely  as  a  lady  would  match  the  pieces  of  a 
dress — match  tlie  colour  of  the  landscape  {\n.t\\  a  little  opaque  white 
mixed  in  the  tints  you  use,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  lighten  or 
darken  them)  ;  take  care  not  to  imitate  the  tint  as  you  believe  it  to 
be,  but  accurately  as  it  is,  so  that  the  coloured  edge  of  the  paper 
shall  not  be  discemable  from  the  colour  of  the  landscape.  You  will 
then  find  (if  before  inexperienced)  that  shadows  of  trees,  which  you 
thought  were  green  or  black,  are  pale  violets  or  purples ;  that  lights 
which  you  thought  were  green,  are  intensely  yellow,  brown,  or 
golden,  and  most  of  them  far  too  bright  to  be  matched  at  all.  AYhen 
you  have  got  all  the  imitable  hues  truly  matched,  sketch  the  masses 
of  the  landscape  out  completely  in  those  true  and  ascertained  colours, 
and  you  will  find  to  your  amazement,  that  you  have  painted  it  in  the 
colours  of  Turner — ^in  those  very  colours,  which  perhaps  you  have 
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been  langtung  it  all  your  life— the  &ct  being,  that  he^  and  he  alone 
of  aU  flMn^  0fer  painted  nature  in  her  o?m  colouln." 

Hie  greatest  artiats  (we  are  told)  will  be  founds  as  regards 
oobMur^  divided  into  two  principal  groupsi  Chiaroscurists  and 
Ookmristi;  tiie  former^  headed  by  Leoi^a^o  da  Yinoi,  Bern- 
bciaildtk  and  Baphael,  painting  mainly  with  reference  to  Ught 
a&d  ahade^  hro^eotiTe  of  cdour^  and  the  latter^  led  by  Paul 
TenxuBse^  Titian^  and  Turner,  painting  chiefly  with  reference  to 
boal  odour.  The  noblest  members  ofeach  of  these  two  olasses^ 
howeHnsr^  iBtroduoe  the  element  proper  to  the  other  class.  The 
eofaoriats  labour  under  one  disadvantage  as  opposed  to  the 
chiaroscurists — ^that  between  their  less  violent  hues,  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  all  the  forms  which  can  be  represented  by  the 
esaggerated  shadows  of  their  oppcments ;  hence,  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  flatness  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  colourists  as 
ofpoeed  to  Leonardo  or  Bembrandt.  To  compensate  for  this, 
however,  they  poesess  three  advantages  over  their  rivals.  First, 
iheiy  hav«i  in  the  greater  portion  of  their  pictures  absolnie  truths 
wfaue  the  chiaroscurists  have  no  absolute  truth  anywhere. 
fleeond,  ibd  relations  di  colour  are  breeder  and  vaster  With  the 
colourists  than  with  the  chiaro'scurists ;  and  third,  the  delight- 
fUbMBS  of  their  picturea,  ih w  sacredness  and  general  nobleness, 
are  increassd  eauu^tly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  o£  light  and 
<tf  lovely  colour  they  can  introduce  in  the  skadawSy  as  opposed 
to  the  black  and  grev  of  the  chiaroscurists.  Our  author's  sym- 
pathies are  all  witn  the  colourists ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
strengthen  their  cause  by  a  number  of  fanciful  statements  and 
analogies,  showing  how  in  nature,  things  innocent  are  bright 
and  gay  in  colour,  and  things  venomous  and  hm*tful,  grey  and 
sombre  in  hue;  and  he,  finally,  has  recourse  to  scripture  to 
prove  the  sanctity  of  colour,  referring  to  the  sacred  chord  of 
colour  in  the  Tabernacle  (blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  whito 
and  gold),  which,  he  says,  has  been  the  fixed  basis  of  all  colour- 
ing vrith  the  workmen  of  every  great  age. 

After  having  explained  the  nature  of  Turner's  art  as  respects 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  fidelity  of  local  detail,  and  princi- 
ples of  colouring,  Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds  to  inquire  into  his 
method  of  delineation,  or  that  mysterious  and  apparently 
uncertain  execution  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  most 
other  painters.  To  this  investigation  two  chapters  are  devoted, 
entitled,  "  Tumerian  Mystery,  first,  as  Essential,  and  secondly, 
as  WilM."  It  is  admitted  that  up  to  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
all  great  painters  were  definite,  rejoicing  in  **  clear,  calm,  placid, 
perpetual  vision,  &t  and  near;  endless  perspicuity  of  space; 
un&tigued  veracity  of  eternal  light."     That  against  Q.  Bellini, 
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Leonardo,  AngeKco,  Durer,  Penigino,  and  Baphael  we  have 
only  to  place  "  sullen  and  sombre  Rembrandt ;  desperate  Sal- 
vator;  filmy,  futile  Claude;  occasionally  some  countenance  of 
Correggio  and  Titian,  and  a  careless  condescension  or  two  from 
Tintoret :  not  by  any  means  a  balanced  weight  of  authority." 
That,  even  in  modem  times,  the  balance  is  to  be  foimd  on  the 
side  of  clearness ;  the  whole  body  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  like 
the  elder  religious  painters,  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  light 
and  declaration.  Yet  there  is  much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  worship  of  clouds  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds  to  defend  their 
cause,  and  Turner's  representation  of  them.  And,  first  of  all, 
they  are  there  before  our  eyes,  not  in  cloudy  England  merely, 
but  everywhere : — 

"  The  fact  is,  that  though  the  climates  of  the  south  and  east 
may  be  comparatively  clear,  they  are  no  more  absolutely  clear  than 
our  own  northern  air ;  and  that,  wherever  a  landscape  painter  is 
placed,  if  he  paints  faithfully,  he  will  have  continually  to  pami  effects 
of  mist.  Intense  clearness,  whether  in  the  north,  after  or  before 
rain,  or  in  some  moments  of  twilight  in  the  south,  is  always,  as  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  natural  phenomena,  a  notable  thing.  Mist 
of  some  sort,  or  mirage,  or  confusion  of  light,  or  of  cloud,  are  the 
general  facts.' ' 

Then  we  are  told,  in  fiirther  justification  of  the  practice  of 
Turner,  that  we  live  under  a  universal  law  of  obscurity,  "  that 
all  dwtinct  drawing  must  be  bad  drawing,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  right  till  it  is  unintelligible."  We  are  also  informed  that 
we  never  see  anything  clearly,  by  which  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to 
mean  microscopicaUy ;  we  only  know  what  it  is ;  thus  we  take  up 
a  book  and  we  can  see  the  water-mark  and  threads  of  the  paper, 
and  read  the  letters  printed  on  its  surface ;  and  most  people 
who  can  do  this,  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  see  clearly ; 
but  no  (says  our  author),  you  cannot  see  the  bills  and  dales  on 
the  paper's  surface,  nor  the  fine  fibres  that  shoot  out  from  its 
threads — a  microscope  is  required  to  reveal  those ;  therefore,  you 
cannot  bo  said  to  see  clearly ;  you  only  know  that  it  is  a  book 
and  printing  you  have  before  you.*     So  with  Turner  there  is  an 

*  Great  men  sometimes  arrive,  without  any  previous  concert,  at  the  very 
same  conclusions.  Thus  the  redoubtable  Sam  Weller,  in]. the  well  known 
case  of  Bardell  against  Pickwick,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  clear  perception 
of  the  doctrine  here  contended  for,  as  the  follovring  extract  from  the 
evidcDce  on  that  celebrated  trial  clearly  shows.  Sam  is  under  examination 
by  Serjeant  Buzfuz.  "  *  You  were  in  the  passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of 
what  was  going  forward.    Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes,  Mr.  Weller  V 

"  *  Yes,  I  have  a  pxur  of  eyes,'  replied  Sam, '  and  that's  just  it.  If  they 
wos  a  pair  o*  patent  double  million  magnifyin  gas  microBoopes  of  hextra 
power,  pr'aps  I  might  be  able  to  see  through  a  flight  of  stairs  a^d  a  dc^ 
door;  but  bcivH  ordy  eyes^  my  wuionCs' limited,  " 
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dbmmiitv  abmit  him  just  as  there  is  in  nature ;  and  even  Pre- 
Bmphaefitiwn,  of  which  he  is  the  true  head,  though  it  makes 
oat  much,  suggests  also  a  great  deal  which  you  cannot  see,  and 
18  fall  of  mystery.  And  so  it  should  be.  It  is  only  the 
Gtennans  and  the  so-called  masters  of  drawing  and  defining  that 
are  wrongi  not  the  Pre-Baphaelites.  Absolute  truth  is  unattain- 
able ;  bat  a  drawing  by  Turner  of  a  large  scene,  and  by  Hohnan 
Hunt  of  a  small  one,  are  as  dose  to  truth  as  hmnan  eyes  and 
haada  can  reach. 

**  Toa  wiU  find,"  says  Mr.  Suskin,  ^*  in  Veronese,  in  Titian,  in 
ISntoret^  in  Correggio,  and  in  all  the  great  pidnters,  properly  so 
caUed,  a  peculiar  melting  and  mystery  about  the  penculing,  some- 
times  oaUed  softness^  sometimes  freedom,  sometimes  oreadth ;  but  in 
reality  a  most  subtle  confusion  of  colours  and  forms,  obtained  either 
by  the  apparently  careless  stroke  of  the  brush,  or  by  careful  re-touch- 
ing with  tenderest  labour,  but  always  obtained  in  one  way  or 
another;  so  that  though,  when  compared  with  work  that  hai9  no 
meaning,  all  great  work  if  dutinety — compared  with  work  that  has 
narrow  and  stubborn  meaning,  all  great  work  is  indistinct ;  and  if 
we  find  on  examining  any  picture  closely,  that  it  is  all  clearly  to  be 
made  out,  it  cannot  be  asl  painting  first-rate.  There  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Exobllbkoi*  of  thb  highest  Kun)  wxthoitt  obscubitt, 

GAnOT  XXIflT.'' 

Mr.  Buskin  adverts  to  the  objection  which  may  be  urged 
against  this  yiew  founded  upon  photography  whicn  is  always 
clear  and  distinct,  whilst  Turner  is  just  the  reverse.  This  (ne 
teUs  us)  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  from  which  pho- 
tographs are  usually  taken ;  they  are  generally  of  the  most 
un-Tumerian  description ;  and  also  because  much  of  the  force 
and  clearness  of  these  wonderful  transcripts  of  nature  depends 
upon  the  very  defects  of  the  process  which  exaggerates  shadows, 
loses  details  in  light,  and  misses  many  of  the  subtleties  of 
natural  effedy  while  giving  subtleties  of  form  such  as  no  human 
hand  could  achieve.  As  all  subjects  have  a  mystery  in  tJiem,  so 
all  drawing  ought  to  have  a  mystery  in  it ;  and  in  all  fine  and 
first-rate  drawing  there  are  many  passages  in  which  if  we  see 
the  touches  we  are  putting  on,  we  are  doing  too  much ;  they 
must  be  put  on  by  the  feeling  of  the  hand  only,  and  produce 
their  cjSect  upon  the  eye  when  seen  in  imison  a  little  way  off. 

Our  author  here  adverts  to  Dr.  Waagen^s  opinion  of  Turner ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  contrast  the  diametrically  oppo- 
site opinions  of  two  such  celebrated  Art-critics  with  regard  to 
the  same  painter ;  the  Englishman  devoting  four -bulky  volumes 
to  an  explanation  and  defence  of  his  principles,  and  a  eulogy  on 
his  genius ;  while  the  German  can  only  see  in  his  pictures  "  a 
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crude  painted  medley  with  a  general  fogffy  appearance,"  and 
"  such  a  loosenees  of  treatment,  such  a  total  want  of  truth,  as  I 
never  before  met  with." 

Obscurity  and  mystery  are  not  only  admirable  but  essential ; 
our  whole  happiness  and  power  of  energetic  action  depend  upon 
our  being  able  to  bli^eathe  and  live  in  tne  cloud.  But  the  right 
of  being  obscure  is  only  to  be  conceded  to  those  who  have  the 
power  of  being  intelligible;  the  majority  of  great  men  must 
always  be  intelligible,  though  the  greatest  must  struggle  through 
intelligibility  to  obscurity.  The  tendency  of  this  age  to  general 
cloudiness,  as  opposed  to  the  old  religious  clearness  of  painting, 
is  indeed  one  oi  degradation ;  yet  Turner  is  the  one  modem 
man  who  has  "  risen  past  clearness,  and  become  dark  with  excess 
of  Ught." 

In  plate  27,  fig.  4,  will  be  found  an  imintelligible  daub,  given 
by  Mr.  Buskin  as  a  normal  specimen  of  "  the  modem  or  blottes- 
que'' manner  of  painting  the  aspen.  We  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  censure  his  one-sidedness  and  special  pleading,  his  unfair- 
"^ess  towards  his  antagonists,  and  his  imscrupulousness  in  bring- 
ing forward  an  occasional  and  accidental  fault  or  carelessness  as 
an  average  example  of  their  usual  style ;  but  the  present  is  a  gross 
caricature  instead  of  a  fair  representation ;  it  is  given  as  "  the 
ordinary  condition  of  tree  treatment  in  our  blotted  water-colour 
drawings ;  the  nature  of  the  tree  being  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  any  kind  possessed  or  communicated." 
Let  any  unprejudiced  person  walk  through  the  rooms  during 
any  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  London  water-colour 
societies,  and  then,  with  his  eye  yet  fresh  from  the  many 
charming  transcripts  of  nature  which  adorn  the  walls,  let  him 
turn  to  this  plate  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  ask  himself,  "Is  such 
a  man  to  be  trusted  P"  Why,  if  there  is  cme  characteristic  of 
the  present  British  school  of  landscape  painting,  more  marked 
and  nopeftd  than  another,  it  is  just  the  growing  determination 
to  study  more  and  more  in  the  school  of  nature.  We  cannot  but 
regret  this  unfairness  on  the  port  of  our  author,  because  his 
recent  pamphlet  on  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  not 
only  calm  and  courteous  in  its  tone,  but  even  highly  laudatory ; 
acknowledging  that  the  pictures  of  this  season  evince  a  marked 
improvement,  and  a  tendency  to  move  steadily  in  the  right 
direction.  And  it  does,  therefore,  seem  somewhat  strange  and 
inconsistent  that,  while  this  pamphlet  accords  such  praise  to  the 
principal  exhibition  of  modem  paintings,  the  present  volimic, 
publi^ed  but  a  month  or  two  before,  should  give  the  coarse 
caricature,  with  the  words  "modem  or  blottesque"  printed 
under  it,  as  the  normal  tj'pe  of  the  prevalent  system  of  tree 
drawing. 
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tiaspb&f  in  which  our  author  treats  of  the  '*  Finftuonenf 
die  foUowiug  passage  in  his  very  best  style : — 


"  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of  the  material  nearness  of 
iliese  heavens,  Gbd  means  us  to  acknowledge  his  own  immediate 
presence  as  yisiting,  judging,  and  blessing  ns.  '  The  earth  shook, 
tiie  hearens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  dod.'  He  doth  set '  his 
bow  in  tiie  chmd,'  and  thus  renews,  in  the  sound  of  every  drooping 
swaihe  of  nin,  his  promises  of  everlasting  love.  *  In  them  hath  he 
Srt  a  taiermaele  for  the  son,'  whose  burning  ball,  which,  without  the 
irttuttDent,  would  be  but  as  an  intderable  and  scorching  circle  in  the 
bhwAness  of  vacuity,  is  by  that  firmament  surrounded  with  gorgeous 
service,  and  tempered  by  mediatorial  ministries ;  by  the  firmament  of 
clouds  the  golden  pavement  is  spread  for  his  chariot  wheels  at 
morning;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the  temple  is  built  for  his 
pfesence  to  fill  with  light  at  noon ;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the 
poxple  veQ  is  closed  at  evening  round  the  sanctuary  of  his  rest ;  by 
the  mists  of  the  firmament  his  implacable  light  is  divided,  and  its 
sepan^  fierceness  appeased  into  the  soft  blue  that  fills  the  depth  of 
distance  with  its  bloom,  and  the  flush  with  which  the  mountains 
bom,  as  they  drink  the  overflowmff  from  the  day  spring.  And  in 
tiiiS  tabehiSciinff  of  the  unendurable  sun  with  men,  throug;h  the 
Aadows  of  Uie  firmament,  God  would  seem  to  set  forth  the  sipping 
of  his  oWn  nug^sty  to  men  upon'^'the  throne  of  the  firmament.  As 
tlMs  ChhNdbor  irf  all  the  worids  and  the  Inhabiter  of  eternity  we  cannot 
bekold  him ;  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth  and  the  Preserver  of  men, 
thoae  heavens  are  indeed  his  dwelling  place.  '  Swear  not,  neither  by 
heaven^  for  it  is  Ood's  throne ;  nor  oy  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot- 
ftool.'  And  all  the  passings  to  and  fro  of  fruitful  shower  and 
sratefiil  shade,  and  all  these  visions  of  silver  palaces  built  about  the 
horizon,  and  voices  of  moaning  winds,  and  threatening  thunders,  and 

f  lories  of  coloured  robe  and  cloven  ray  are  but  to  deepen  in  our 
earts  the  acceptance,  and  distinctness,  and  deamess  of  the  simple 
words, '  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.' " 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  (upwards  of  300  closely 
printed  pages)  is  occupied  with  the  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture and  aspects  of  mountains.  They  were  intended  by  their 
divine  Architect  to  appeal  at  once  to  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  spirit.  Even  amon^  the  deep  glens,  sequestered  rales, 
and  rushing  streamlets  of  the  lower  ranges,  there  is  infi- 
nite beauty  to  be  found.  But  the  great  mountains  lift  the 
lowlands  on  their  sides  as  if  a  ffreat  plain  with  its  infinite 
treasures  of  natural  beauty  and  nappy  human  life  had  been 
gathered  up  in  God's  hands  from  one  verge  of  the  horizon  to 
the  other,  ''and  shaken  into  deep-falling  folds  as  the  robes 
droop  from  a  king's  dioidders ;  all  its  bright  rivers  leaping  into 
cataracts  along  the  hollows  of  its  fall,  and  all  its  forests  itorin? 
themselves  asUtnt  against  its  slopes,  as  a  rider  rears  himself  bacK 
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when  his  horse  plunges."  Mountains  (we  are  told)  were 
intended  to  fulfil  three  great  offices  in  creation.  Ist.  To  give 
motion  to  water ;  2nd.  To  give  motion  to  air,  to  maintam  a 
constant  change  in  its  nature  and  currents ;  and  3rd.  To  give 
change  to  the  soils  of  the  earth,  which,  without  such  provision, 
would  in  a  series  of  years  become  exhausted. 

"The  valleys  only  feed;  the  mountains  feed,  and  guard,  and 
strengthen  us.  We  take  our  ideas  of  fearfulness  and  sublimity 
alternately  from  the  moimtains  and  the  sea ;  but  we  associate  them 
unjustly.  The  sea  wave,  with  all  its  beneficence,  is  yet  devouring 
and  terrible ;  but  the  silent  wave  of  the  blue  mountains  is  lifted 
towards  heaven  iu  a  stillness  of  perpetual  mercy." 

Mr.  Euskin  classifies  the  materials  of  mountains  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure ;  terming  the  hard  and 
(generally)  central  masses  "crystalline  rocks,'  because  they 
almost  always  present  an  appearance  of  crystallization  ;  the  less 
hard  substances,  which  yet  appear  compact  and  homogeneous, 
he  terms  "  coherent  rocks ;  '*  and  the  scattered  debris  "  dilu- 
vium." The  first  of  these  divisions  is  again  separated  into 
"  compact  crystallines,"  in  which  the  mica  lies  irregularly  or  is 
altogether  absent,  comprehending  the  large  group  of  granites, 
syenites,  and  porphyries ;  and  "  slaty  crystallines,"  in  which  the 
mica  lies  regularly.  The  "  coherent  rocks  "  again,  are  divided 
into  "  slaty  "  and  "  compact  coherents,"  the  latter  comprehending 
the  great  group  of  marbles.  The  "compact  crystallines"  are 
distinguished  by  "  speckledness,"  being  spotted  or  dashed  with 
various  colours,  by  toughness,  and  by  purity  in  decomposition, 
the  clay  procured  from  them  being  the  finest  and  best  for 
porcelain,  and  the  sand  of  the  purest  white,  always  bright  and 
lustrous  in  its  particles.  The  landscape  in  which  sucn  rocks 
aboimd  has  a  marked  character  of  purity,  the  streams  and  lakes 
are  of  exquisite  clearness,  and  the  sea  which  washes  a  granite 
coast  is  as  unsullied  as  a  flawless  emerald."  The  "  slaty  crystal- 
lines" are  characterized  by  fitness  for  building — stability  in 
debris,  the  flatness  of  the  pieces  into  which  they  break  enabling 
them  to  unite  into  a  close  mass — security  on  declivities,  another 
result  of  their  flatness  of  shape,  and  by  a  tendency  to  form  the 
loveKest  scenery : — 

"  The  colour  of  their  own  mass,  when  freshly  broken,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  compact  crystallines,  but  it  is  far  more  varied  by 
veins  and  zones  of  included  minerals,  and  contains  usually  more 
iron,  which  gives  a  rich  brown  or  golden  colour  to  their  exposed 
sides,  so  that  the  colouring  of  these  rocks  is  the  most  e;lowing  to  be 
found  in  the  mountain  world.  They  form  also  soil  lor  vegetation 
more  quickly  and  of  a  more  fruitful  kind  than  the  granites,  and 
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appear  on  the  whole,  intended  to  unite  every  character  of  grandeur 
ana  of  beauty,  and  to  constitute  the  loveliest  as  well  as  the  noblest 
loeoyes  which  the  earth  ever  unfolds  to  the  eyes  of  man.'* 

The  oharacteristies  of  the  '^  slaty  coherents  "  (which  include 
roofing  slate)  are  softness  of  texture,  lamination  of  structure, 
great  power  of  supporting  vegetation,  adaptation  for  architec- 
tural purposes,  and  darkness  and  blueness  of  colour.  Thev  are 
generally  grey,  Uaok,  or  dark  purple,  owing  to  which  the  land- 
aoape  wnere  Uiey  occur  is  often  sombre  and  melancholy  in 
aipeot.  Many  instances  of  such  dismal  scenery,  appalling  in 
storm,  and  woeful  in  sunshine,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Alps. 
The  last  group  of  rocks  (the  ^'compact  coherents")  is,  as 
respects  geographical  extent  and  usefulness  to  the  human  race, 
more  important  than  any  of  the  preceding,  forming  the  greater 
port  of  all  low  hills  and  uplands  throughout  the  world,  and 
sopplyinff  the  most  valuable  materials  for  building  and  sculp- 
tnre.  TinB  great  division  of  rocks  includes  marbles,  lime- 
atones,  and  sandstones,  and  to  them  we  owe — 

"  the  greater  part  of  the  pretty  scenery  of  the  inhabited  globe. 
The  sweet  winding  valleys,  with  peeping  cliffs  on  either  side ;  the 
light  irregular  wanderings  of  broken  streamlets;  the  knolls  and 
dopea  covered  with  rounded  woods;  the  narrow  ravines,  carpeted 
witii  greensward,  and  haunted  by  traditions  of  fairy  or  gnome ;  thie 
jutting  craes,  crowned  by  the  castle  or  watch-tower ;  the  white  sea- 
cliff  and  sheep-fed  down ;  the  long  succession  of  coteau,  sunburnt, 
and  bristling  with  vines,  —  all  these  owe  whatever  they  have  of 
simple  beauty  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  group  of  rocks  of  which 
we  are  speaking;  a  group  which,  though  occasionally  found  in 
mountain  masses  of  magnificent  form  and  size,  is,  on  the  whole, 
characterized  by  a  comparative  smallness  of  scale  and  a  tendency  to 
display  itself  less  in  true  mountains  than  in  elevated  downs  or 
plams,  through  which  winding  valleys,  more  or  less  deep,  are  cut  by 
the  action  of  the  streams." 

The  materials  of  mountain  structure  having  been  thus  clas- 
sified and  examined,  the  sculpture  of  mountains,  first,  in  their 
lateral  ranges,  and  then  in  their  central  peaks,  is  examined  at 
considerable  length.  Mountain  ranges  viewed  with  reference 
to  their  first  ujmeaving  and  structure,  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  great  groups ;  those  made  up  of  beds  or  layers, 
commonly  termed  stratified,  and  those  made  up  of  more  or  less 
united  substance,  usually  called  unstratified.  The  first  of  these 
Mr.  Ruskin  terms  "  lateral,"  and  the  second  "  central."  The 
lateral  ranges  are  broad  tabular  masses  of  sandstone,  limestone, 
or  other  material,  tilted  slightly  up  over  larfi;e  spaces,  often 
many  miles  square,  and  forming  precipices  with  their  exposed 
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edges,  as  a  book  resting  obliquely  on  another  book  form^  minia- 
ture precipices  with  its  back  and  sides.  The  three  great  repre- 
sentative forms  of  these  lateral  ranges  are :  1st.  Wall  above 
slope ;  2nd.  Slope  above  wall ;  and  3rd.  Slope  and  wall  alter- 
nately. The  curvature  or  undulation  of  the  beds  or  layers 
of  these  stratified  rocks  is  another  point  deserving  particular 
attention.  They  seldom  lie  in  flat  super-position ;  but  generally 
in  waves  more  or  less  vast  and  sweeping,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  country.  In  lowland  countries  this  curvature 
is  but  slightly  marked,  but  as  we  approach  the  hills  the  undu- 
lations become  more  distinct  and  the  crags  bolder ;  and  in  the 
eeutral  and  noblest  chains,  the  undulation  becomes  literally 
contortion,  and  the  precipices  bold  and  terrific  in  proportion  to 
this  exaggerated  and  tremendous  contortion. 

The  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  and 
position  of  the  great  Swiss  mountains,  possess  considerable 
interest,  coming  £rom  such  an  accurate  and  painstaking  observer 
of  nature  : — 

"  The  longer  I  stayed  among  the  Alps  and  the  closer  I  examined 
them,  the  more  I  was  struck  by  the  one  broad  fact  of  there  being 
a  vaat  Alpine  plateau,  or  mass  of  elevated  land,  upon  which  nearly 
all  the  highest  peaks  stood,  like  children  set  upon  a  table ;  removed 
in  most  cases  far  back  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  as  if  for  feiM^  of 
their  falling.  And  the  most  majestic  scenes  in  the  Alps  are  pro- 
duced, not  so  much  by  any  violation  of  this  law,  as  by  one  of  the 
great  peaks  having  apparently  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  ii^hle  to 
look  over,  and  thus  showing  itself  suddenly  above  the  valley  in  its 
fuU  height." 

Mr.  Ruskin  afterwards  adverts  to  the  effects  of  glacier  action 
on  mountain  structure,  regarding  a  glacier  as  a  vast  instrument 
of  friction,  a  white  sand-paper  applied  slowly  but  irresistibly  to 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain  it  covers ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible adequately  to  explain  his  theory  without  the  aid  of  the 
wood-cuts  which  illustrate  it,  and  those  who  are  curious  upon 
the  subject  must  be  referred  to  his  chapter  on  '^  the  central 
peaks." 

The  division  of  mountains  into  lateral  and  oeutraly  is  of  the 
broadest  description^  and  in  order  to  acquire  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them,  we  must  approach  closer  and  examine  more 
minutely.  From  these  two  great  groups  spring  numerous 
resulting  forms.  First,  Aiguilles ;  8eoond,  Crests ;  third,  Pre- 
cipices ;  fourth,  Banks ;  and^A,  Stones.  And  here,  too,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  follow  our  author  throughout  his  remarks 
and  speculations  upon  aiguille  structure,  and  the  other  resulting 
forms,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  wood-cuts  and  engravings 
which  illustrate  his  mefuuiigy  and  to  which  oonsttni  rafexenoe 
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it  swide  in  the  text.  But,  even  without  their  aid,  we  shall 
endeftvoar  to  lav  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more  important 
iwanhiri  ons  at  which  he  arrives  with  regard  to  them.  Wearetold 
ihtti  the  aiguilles  of  Ohamouni,  though  very  steep,  are  ludi- 
croudv  exaggerated  in  the  lithograph  drawings  generally 
brought  hou^e  tQf  travellers,  as  may  be  at  once  seen  on  com- 
mmg  these  drawi^g8  with  photographs  of  the  same  subjects. 
jStou  amopag  ^e  higher  Alps,  there  are  very  few  summits  to 
whiob  the  tmn  ^^iieak,"  that  is,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  sloping 
staspfy  oa  all  siaes,  may  be  properly  applied.  Perhaps  not 
mosre  thim^ve  monmtains  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps  present 
fucli  a  struotuPB ;  and  these  are  the  Finster-aarhom,  Wetter- 
hom,  Bietsoh-hom,  Wiesshom,  and  Monte  Vise.  Ihe  object 
of  the  construction  of  aiffuilles  appears  to  be  the  utmost  peaked- 
iieiB  of  aspect,  with  the  least  possible  danger  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vaUevs.  They  are,  therefore,  thrown  into  transverse 
ridges,  whicm  take^  in  perspective,  a  more  or  less  peaked  outline; 
so^  in  their  dilapidation  tney  split  into  narrow  flakes,  which 
if  seen  edgeways,  look  as  sharp  as  a  lance  point,  but  are  never- 
theless stul  strong,  being  each  of  them  in  reality,  not  a  lance 
point  or  needle,  rat  a  hatchet  edge.  The  curved  cleavage  of 
the  aiguilles  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  their  chief  cha- 
raoterifltio,  and  it  forms  a  principal  feature  in  their  beauty  of 
aspect,  aldiough  it  may  not,  at  first  sight,  be  perceptible  to  the 
majority  of  spectators. 

The  second  resulting  form  is  termed  "  crests ; "  by  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  means  that  condition  of  mountain  summits  mtermodiate 
between  aiguilles  and  solid  simple  beds  of  rock,  resembling,  in 
shape  and  graceftil  curvature,  the  crest  of  a  Greek  helmet  or  a 
wave  about  to  break,  and  furnishing,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  forms  in  which  mountain  masses  occur. 
In  this  chapter,  there  are  many  excellent,  and  some  fanciful 
remarks  upon  mountain  drawing.  We  are  told  that  we  shall 
find  good  and  intelligent  mountain  drawing  disting^hed  from 
bad  "  by  an  indication  first,  of  the  artist's  recogmtion  of  some 
great  harmony  among  the  simimits,  and  of  their  tendency  to 
throw  themselves  into  tidal  waves,  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  sea  itself;  sometimes  in  free  tossing  towards  the  sky,  but 
more  frequently  still  in  the  form  of  breakers,  concave  and  steep 
on  one  side,  convex  and  less  steep  on  the  other ;  secondly,  by 
his  indication  of  straight  beds  or  fractures,  continually  stifiening 
themselves  through  the  curves  in  some  given  direction."  These 
conditions  may  be  found  in  part  complied  with  in  the  works  of 
both  Albert  Durer  and  Titian,  but  not  in  those  of  Claude, 
who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  mountain  anatomy.  Mr.  Iluskin 
gives  an  etching  (No.  37)  as  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of 
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TiimerJ^  mountain  drawing,  points  out  at  considerable  length, 
the  profound  knowledge  of  their  structure  and  aspects  which  it 
evinces,  and  follows  it  up  by  a  paragraph  (part  of  which  we  shall 
immediately  quote)  in  just&cation  of  himself  and  his  favourite 
idol : — 

"  I  can  well  believe  that  the  reader  will  doubt  the  possibility  of  all 
this  being  intended  by  Turner ;  and  intended,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
it  was  not.  It  was  simply  seen,  and  instmctively  painted,  according 
to  the  command  of  the  imaginative  dream,  as  the  true'griffin  was,  and 
as  all  noble  things  are.  But  if  the  reader  fancies  that  the  apparent 
truth  came  by  mere  chance,  or  that  I  am  imagining  purpose  and 
arrangement  where  they  do  not  exist,  let  him  be,  once  for  all  assured, 
that  no  man  goes  through  the  sort  of  work,  which,  by  this  time  he 
must  be  beginning  to  perceive  I  have  gone  through,  either  for  the 
sake  of  deceiving  others,  or  with  any  great  Hkehhood  of  deceiving 
himself.  He  who  desires  to  deceive  the  picture-purchasing  public 
may  do  so  cheaply ;  and  it  is  easy  to  bring  almost  any  kind  of  Art 
into  notice  without  climbing  alps  or  measuring  cleavages." 

Precipices  are  the  third  resulting  form.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  consist  of  the  edge  of  a  bed  of  rock  sharply  frac- 
tured. When  the  bed  of  rock  slopes  backwards  from  tne  edge, 
a  condition  of  precipice  is  obtained,  more  or  less  peaked,  very 
safe,  and  very  grand.  When  the  beds  are  horizontal,  the  preci- 
pice  is  steeper,  more  dangerous,  but  much  less  impressive. 
When  the  beds  slope  towards  the  precipice,  the  front  of  it  over- 
hangs, and  the  noblest  effect  is  obtained  which  is  possible  in 
forms  of  this  kind.  A  true  and  perfect  precipice,  tnat  is  one 
from  which  a  plumb-line  will  swing  clear  without  touching  its 
face,  if  suspended  from  a  point  a  foot  or  two  beyond  the  brow, 
is  very  rardy  to  be  met  with,  even  among  the  Alps.  Such  a 
one,  however,  nearly  500  feet  in  height,  occurs  on  the  summit  of 
the  Breven  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Ghamouni ;  and  one  of 
equal  height,  trenchant  and  overhanging,  on  the  scarred  sides  of 
the  peak  of  the  Matterhom.  Among  the  highest  mountains 
where  the  principal  precipices  occur,  no  serious  or  perfect  work 
can  be  done  ;  the  distant  rocks  of  the  upper  peaks,  wiien  in  light, 
are  lighter  than  white  paper,  yet  as  compared  with  the  snow 
which  forms  a  prominent  element  in  such  scenery,  they  are  se 
dark,  that  a  d!aguerreotype  taken  for  the  proper  number  of 
seconds  to  draw  the  snow  shadows  rightly,  will  always  repre- 
sent the  rocks  as  coal  black.  Turner  felt  this,  and  his  piuctice 
in  larger  works,  was  always  to  treat  the  snowy  mountains  as  a 
far-away  white  cloud,  concentrating  the  interest  of  his  picture 
on  nearer  and  more  tractable  objects.  His  first  conceptions  of 
mountain  scenery  were  taken  from  Yorkshire ;  and  his  practice 
among  its  rounded  hills,  and  broken  limestone  scars,  seems  to 
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ItfiTe  materially  influenced  all  his  after- work.  Thus,  he  gene- 
nUy  preferred  to  paint  his  precipices  as  slope  above  wall,  rather 
than  DcJow  it,  and  this  is  one  of  his  most  marked  peculiarities, 
and  in  it  we  easily  trace  the  efiPects  of  these  early  associations. 

^  Ko  Alpine  doud  could  efface,  no  Italian  sunbeam  outshine,  the 
nemory  or  the  pleasant  dales  and  days  of  Bokeby  and  Bolton ;  and 
many  a  aimple  promontory  dim  with  southern  olive,  many  a  low  cliff 
that  sioopea  unnoticed  over  some  alien  wave,  was  recorded  by  him 
viiih  a  lore  and  delicate  care  that  were  the  shadows  of  old  thoughts, 
and  long-iost  delights,  whose  charm  yet  hung,  like  morning  mist, 
alxrre  wd  chanting  waves  of  Wharfe  aud  Gketa." 

Hie  fourth  resulting  form  is  that  of  ''  Banks,"  which  depend 
far  their  beauty  mainly  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  curva- 
ture. The  curves  of  a  circle,  ellipse  and  cycloid,  return  upon 
themselves  and  are  finite,  but  those  other  curves  which  cannot 
be  completely  drawn  out,  because  the  law  of  their  being  supposes 
them  to  proceed  for  ever  into  space,  are  infinite,  and  possess  a 
much  higher  order  of  beauty.  Mr.  Buskin  then  goes  on  to 
aasert  that  ''we  find  on  examination,  that  every  form  which  by 
the  ocnaent  of  mankind,  has  been  received  as  lovely,  in  vases^ 
flomng  ornaments,  embroideries,  and  all  other  things  dependent 
mm  abstract  line,  is  composed  of  these  infinite  curves ;  and 
that  nature  uses  th^n  for  every  important  contour,  small  or 
large,  which  she  desires  to  recommend  to  human  observance.'' 
Now,  upon  this  point  we  entirely  differ  firom  Mr.  Buskin.;  his 
assertion  is  far  too  general  and  sweeping,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  at  variance  with  facts.  We  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to 
dispute  the  beauty  of  these  infinite  curves,  but  we  deny  that 
they  are  entitled  to  such  a  monopoly  of  beauty  as  is  here  claimed 
for  them.  The  undulating  and  beautiful  contours  of  the  human 
figure,  the  flowing  and  gracefiil  outlines  of  Grecian  vases, 
mouldings,  and  ornaments,  nay,  the  delicate  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible curve  or  entasis  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  can  easily  be  produced  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  certainty,  by  the  application  of  various 
ellipses,  which  are  all  formed  by  fnite  curves.  Mr.  Buskin, 
indeed,  is  blind  to  the  beauty  of  Greek  ornaments  and  moxdd- 
^g^f  which  with  his  usual  felicity  of  abuse,  he  characterizes  as 
"  doegrel  ornamentation,"  and  may,  therefore,  consider  it  no 
proof  of  the  beauty  of  finite  curves,  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  such  forms ;  but  he  can  scarcely  venture  to  deny  that 
the  outlines  of  a  fine  female  human  figure  (such  as  that  of  the 
Venus  of  Melos),  possess  beauty  of  the  highest  order,  and  yet 
these  also  are  composed  of  the  same  finite  curves.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  proof  of  this  point,  but  it  will  be  found  most 
amply  demonstrate^  and  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  in 
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Mr.  D.  R.  Hay's  able  and  interesting  work  on  the  "  Science  of 
Beauty,"  recently  published  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  we  beg  to 
refer  our  readers. 

The  beautiful  curves  belonging  to  mountains  may  be 
divided  into  four  systems.  1st.  Lines  of  fall;  those  which 
are  wrought  out  on  the  solid  mass  by  the  fall  of  water  or  of 
stones.  2nd.  Lines  of  projection,  produced  in  debris  by  the 
bounding  of  the  masses  under  the  influence  of  their  falling  force. 
3rd.  Lines  of  escape,  produced  by  the  spreading  of  debris  from 
a  given  point  over  surfaces  of  varied  shape.  4th.  Lines  of  rest ; 
those  which  are  assumed  by  debris,  when  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive permanence  and  stability.  These  different  descriptions  of 
lines  are  all  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  without  which,  indeed,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  explain  them  intelligibly.  Mr.  Buskin 
tells  us  that  the  richness  of  detail  and  variety  of  incident,  in  its 
scenery,  render  Switzerland  a  country  but  little  attractive  to 
the  ordinary  artist ;  we  cannot  paint  it,  and,  therefore,  we  declare 
its  landscape  ugly  and  unpicturesque.  But  if  we  could,  we 
shoidd  then  find  it  as  interesting  on  canvas  as  in  reality.  He 
then  goes  on  to  make  a  calculation,  that  within  the  space  of  a 
single  Swiss  valley,  such  as  generally  comes  into  a  picture,  there 
may  be  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  well-grown  pine  trees, 
''every  one  of  which  must  be  drawn  before  the  scene  can." 
How  any  artist  coxdd  possibly  see  all  these  pines  from  any  one 
point  is  not  explained ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  painting  ten 
millions  of  pines,  even  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  in  the  minute, 
would  occupy  ten  years,  working  ten  hours  a  day  ;  but  there  is 
hope  even  of  this,  when  the  Pre-Raphaelite  tendencies  of  the 
modern  school  of  landscape  painting  become  more  fully  de- 
veloped— which  heaven  forbid  they  ever  should  be,  if  such  is  to 
be  the  melancholy  result.  Towards  the  end  of  this  chapter  on 
Banks,  our  author  insists  strongly  on  "  Turner's  inevitable  per- 
ception and  entire  supremacy  of  mountain  drawing  over  all  that 
had  previously  existed.*'  He  was  spared  long  to  do  his  ap- 
pointed work,  and  he  did  it  so  completely,  that  nothing  is  left 
for  future  artists  to  accomplish  in  that  kind.  Such  work,  so 
perfectly  done  (Mr.  Ruskin  thinks)  is  never  repeated ;  it  is  done 
once  and  for  ever ;  and,  therefore,  Turner's  painting  of  the  hills, 
"  combining  the  most  intense  appreciation  of  all  tenderness,  with 
delight  in  all  magnitude,  and  memory  for  all  detail,  is  never  to 
be  rivalled  or  looked  upon  in  similitude  again." 

"  Stones"  are  the  last  of  the  resulting  mountain  forms.  Our 
author  is  one  of  those  who  find  "  sermons  in  stones,"  and  most 
eloquent  ones  too.  It  is  only  in  modem  Art  that  we  see  any 
complete  representation  of  clouds,  and  only  in  ancient  Art, 
generally  speaking,  that  we  find  any  car^il  realisatioii  of 
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Mohm.  Titian  and  Turner  treat  them  intelligently  and  nobly ; 
Claude,  Flaxman,  and  "the  modern  ideal"  school,  meanly  and 
fidfiely.  Lines  of  rest,  formerly  adverted  to  as  one  great 
division  of  mountain  lines,  belong  more  properly  to  stones  than 
rocks.  These  lines,  formed  of  debris  in  a  state  of  temporary  repose, 
arrange  themselves  in  an  equable  slope ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  great  mountain  mass  among  the  Alps,  which  does  not  show 
towards  its  foundation  perfectly  regular  descents  of  this  nature, 
eharacterized  by  their  straightness  of  line,  often  two  or  three 
miles  long  without  a  break.  The  angles  of  these  slopes  vary 
oongiderably,  and  are  generally  much  exaggerated  in  descrip- 
tions and  drawings.  Loose  debris  lies  at  various  angles  up  to 
about  30°  or  32°  ;  debris  protected  by  grass  or  pines  may  reach 
86° ;  and  rocky  slopes  40°  or  41° ;  but,  in  continuous  fines  of 
rest,  it  is  never  foimd  at  a  steeper  angle.  This  chapter  is 
illustrated  by  a  clever  engraving  (No.  60)  after  Turner's 
drawing  of  Goldau,  the  scene  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bossberg, 
and  Mr.  Buskin  tells  us,  with  reference  to  it,  that  he  hopes  he 
will  cease  to  be  charged  with  enthusiasm  in  anything  he  has 
•aid  of  Turner's  imagination  as  always  instinctively  possessive 
ef  the  truths  which  Ue  deepest,  and  are  most  essentially  linked 
together  in  the  expression  of  a  scene,— considering  that  he  has 
taken  only  this  drawing  of  Goldau,  and  another  subject  from 
tiie  St.  Gothard  (engraved  in  plates  21  and  37),  and  yet  these 
liave  sufficed  for  the  illustration  of  all  the  particulars  of  Alpine 
structure  which  it  has  been  possible  for  him  to  explain  iu  the 
course  of  half  a  volume,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  all  abstracted 
in  these  two  drawings  in  the  most  complete  and  consistent 
manner,  and  as  if  they  had  been  executed  on  pui-pose  to 
eontain  a  perfect  summary  of  Alpine  truth.  Another  interest- 
ing circumstance  connected  with  these  two  drawings  is  also 
mentioned:  they  were  the  last  ever  made  by  Turner  with 
unabated  power.  We  can  only  further  remark,  with  regard  to 
this  section  of  the  work,  that,  in  paragraphs  6  and  7,  will 
be  found  an  ingenious  and  brilliant  pleading  for  stones ;  claim- 
ing for  them  the  attention  of  the  artist  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  form  and  beauty  of  colouring,  which  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  if  we  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  A 
stone  is  a  moimtain  in  miniature,  and  "do  but  give  it  some 
reverence  and  watchfulness,  and  there  is  breadth  of  thought  in 
it,  more  than  in  any  other  lowly  feature  of  all  the  landscape." 

The  two  last  chapters  in  the  volume  are  entitled  the 
"  Mountain  Gloom "  and  the  "  Mountain  Glory,"  both  most 
earnest  and  eloquent,  though  somewhat  fanciful.  The  former 
eommences  with  a  description  of  the  hardships  and  degradation 
of   the  fiwiss    peasantry  in  the  mountain  districts  between 
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Valoreine  and  Martigny,  and  an  exhortation  to  the  public  of 
London  and  Paris  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  or  remove  their 
sufferings,  which  might  easily  be  done  by  the  diversion  of  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  £50,000  which  they  annually  lavish  on 
opera  and  ballet. 

"  The  time  will  come  when,  as  the  heavy  folded  curtain  falls  upon 
our  own  stage  of  life,  we  shall  begin  to  comprehend  that  the  justice 
we  loved  was  intended  to  have  been  done  in  tact,  and  not  in  poetry, — 
and  the  frlicity  we  sympathized  in,  to  have  been  bestowed  and  not 
feigned.  We  talk  much  of  money-worth,  yet  perhaps  may  one  day 
be  surprised  to  find  that  what  the  wise  and  charitable  European 
public  gave  to  one  night's  rehearsal  of  hypocrisy, — to  one  hour's 
pleasant  warbling  of  Linda  or  Lucia — would  have  filled  a  whole 
Alpine  valley  witn  happiness,  and  poured  the  waves  of  harvest  over 
the  famine  of  many  a  Lamraermoor." 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  "  Mountain 
Gloom,"  or  feeling  of  horror  sometimes  connected  with  hill 
scenery  :  1st.  General  power  of  intellect ;  an  average  degree  of 
mental  power  and  imagination  being  necessarj'^  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  feeling.  2nd.  Somanism;  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
believes  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  it.  3rd.  Disease  of 
body.  4th.  Rudeness  of  life  and  want  of  cultivation  ;  and  5th. 
Familiarity  with  ugliness  and  disorder,  produced  by  the 
violence  and  inclemency  of  the  elements  aroimd  them,  wnich  is 
often  foimd  among  the  inhabitants  of  high  mountain  districts. 
These  five  heads  are  said  to  embrace  the  principal  causes  of  the 
"  Mountain  Gloom  ;"  the  last  only  being  peculiar  to  mountain- 
ous and  marshy  districts.  Sion  in  the  Valais,  we  are  told,  is, 
of  all  places,  the  most  subject  to  the  imited  operation  of  these 
malignant  influences ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to 
the  singularly  minute  and  graphic  description  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  gives  of  the  picturesque  capital  of  that  pestilential 
district. 

But  if  there  is  a  mountain  gloom,  there  is  also  a  mountain 
glory.  In  many  things  the  hills  may  justly  claim  pre-eminence 
over  the  lowlands,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  colouring.  To 
them  we  owe  purple,  violet,  and  deep  ultramarine  blues. 

"  In  an  ordinary  lowland  landscape  (says  our  author),  we  have 
the  blue  of  the  sky ;  the  green  of  the  grass,  which  I  will  suppose 
(and  this  is  an  unnecessary  concession  to  the  lowlands)  entirely 
fresh  and  bright ;  the  green  of  trees ;  and  certain  elements  of  purple, 
far  more  rich  and  beautiful  than  we  generally  should  think,  in  their 
bark  and  shadows  (bare  hedges  and  thickets,  or  tops  of  trees,  in 
subdued  afternoon  sunshine,  are  nearly  perfect  purple,  and  of  an 
exquisite  tone),  as  well  as  in  ploughed  fields,  and  dark  ground  in 
general.      But  «mong   mountfunsi  in  addUion  to  all  tUs^  kvgey 
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vpbaokm  spaces  of  pore  violet  and  purple  are  introduoed  in  their 
4SatiHioe%  And  even  near,  bj  films  of  cloud  passing  over  tbe  darkness 
pf  refines  or  forests ;  blues  are  produced  or  the  most  subtle  tender- 
oess ;  these  asures  and  purples  passing  into  rose-coloiur  of  otherwise 
whollv  unattainable  dehcacy  among  the  upper  summits,  the  blue  of 
ibe  scjr  being,  at  the  same  time,  purer  and  deeper  than  in  the  plains. 
Kkf  9  VOL  some  sense,  a  person  who  has  never  seen  the  rose-colour  of 
tte  rays  of  dawn,  crossing  a  blue  mountain,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
wtrmjf  can  bardfy  be  said  to  know  what  tendeme9B  in  colour  means  at 
aU ;  hryhi  tenderness  he  may,  indeed,  see  in  the  sky  or  in  a  flower ; 
\nk  tills  grave  tenderness  of  the  fiur-away  hill  purples  he  cannot 
cuuoeife. 

Tben  tlie  momitain  wild-flowers  are  more  beautiful  and  various 
ilifui  those  of  the  plain,  wbicli  can  show  nothing  to  compare 
witfai  the  light  bine  star-gentian,  the  Alpine  rose,  highland 
heatheTp  large  orange  lily,  narcissus,  and  oxalis.  In  foliage 
and  water^  too^  the  monntcans  are  superior.  A  lowlander  out 
of  sight  of  the  sea  cannot  conceive  of  water  in  its  clearness, 
colour,  fimtasy  of  motion,  calmness  of  ^ce,  depth,  reflection, 
wxath,  and  power.  And  so  also  vnth  foliage ;  the  resources  of 
trees  are  not  properly  developed  until  they  have  diffictdty  to 
contend  with,  nor  their  various  action : — 

^rooting  themselves  in  inhospitable  rocks;  stooping  to  look  into 
imvinea ;  hiding  from  the  sear^  of  glacier  winds ;  reaching  forth  to 
the  rays  of  rare  sunshine;  crowding  down  together  to  drink  at 
aweetest  streams ;  climbing  hand-in-hand  among  the  difficult  slopes ; 
opening  in  sudden  dances  round  the  mossy  knolls ;  gathering  mto 
companies  at  rest  among  the  fragrant  fields ;  gliding  in  grave  pro- 
cession over  the  heavenward  ridges; — nothing  of  this  can  be 
conceived  among  the  unvexed  and  unvaried  felicities  of  the  lowland 
forest." 

The  superiority  of  the  mount^s,  in  short,  to  the  lowlands  in 
loveliness  of  colour,  perfectness  of  form,  endlessness  of  change, 
wonderfi'lness  of  structure — things  precious  to  all  undiseased 
minds — is  jiist  as  measurable  as  the  richness  of  a  painted 
window  matched  with  a  white  one,  or  the  wealth  of  a  museum 
compared  with  that  of  a  simply  furnished  chamber. 

Mountains  have  always  exercised  an  important  influence  over 
the  habits  and  progress  of  the  races  that  have  dwelt  among 
them;  and  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  materially  contributed  in 
^ving  them  the  intellectual  lead  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
This  opens  up  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry, 
which  is  divided  into  four  great  heads  :  the  Influence  of  Moim- 
tains  on  Religious  Temperament ;  upon  Art  and  liiterature  ;  on 
War;   and  on  Social  Economy.     Only  the  two  first  of  these 
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heads  are  considered  in  the  present  volume,  the  others  being 
reserved  for  future  consideration.  Mountains,  we  are  informed, 
have  always  possessed  the  power  of  exciting  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  of  purifying  religious  faith. 

"  Among  the  fair  arable  lands  of  England  and  Belgium  extends 
an  orthodox  Protestantism  or  Catholicism,  prosperous,  creditable, 
and  drowsy ;  but  it  is  among  the  purple  moors  of  the  highland 
border,  the  ravines  of  Mont  Genevre,  and  the  crags  of  the  Tyrol, 
that  we  shall  find  the  simplest  evangelical  faith,  and  the  purest 
Somanist  practice." 

If  we  try  to  view,  in  a  fair  and  unpreiudiced  spirit,  the 
definite  forms  of  solemn  imagination  which  nave  arisen  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  "  we  shall  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Italy  forming  all  the  loveliest  dreams 
first  of  the  pagan  and  then  oi  the  Christian  mythology ;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  of  Scandinavia  to  be  the  first  sources  of  what- 
ever mental  (as  well  as  military)  power  was  brought  by  the 
Normans  into  Southern  Europe.'  With  regard  to  the  influence 
of  mountains  upon  Art,  Mr.  Ruskin  remarks  that  it  may  be 
observed  as  one  test  of  its  extent  that  nearly  all  the  genuine 
religious  painters  use  steep  mountain  distances;  while  all  the 
merely  artistical  ones,  or  those  of  intermediate  temper,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  lose  the  religious  element,  use  flat  or  simply 
architectural  distances.  Micnael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  being 
merely  artists  (the  italics  are  ours),  show  no  love  of  moimtains 
whatever.  Tintoret  is  the  first  of  the  old  painters  who  ever 
drew  them  rightly.  Titian  is  conventional  in  his  treatment  of 
them,  though  he  sometimes  gives  to  his  rocks  and  forests  great 
grandeur  and  nobleness;  and  Paul  Veronese  is  content  with 
porticoes  and  pillars.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  hill  country  communicates  invention  and  depth  of  feeling 
to  Art,  and  the  lowlands  executive  neatness. 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Ruakin's  avowed 
preference  and  love  for  mountains,  appears  to  have  communi- 
cated a  decided  bias  to  this  chapter,  and  especially  to  that  part 
of  it  which  we  are  now  considering ;  many  of  the  statements 
are  marked  by  partiality  and  prejudice;  those,  for  example, 
with  regard  to  Salvator ;  and  the  claim  made  for  the  influence 
of  moim tains  upon  Paul  Veronese  is  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  of  facta,  and  seems  to  rest  upon  no  stronger  founda- 
tion than  our  author's  determination  to  believe  in  it.  Great  Art 
is  defined,  in  section  24,  as  "  the  art  of  dreaming."  If  so,  would 
not  John  Bunyan  be  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  lived ;  and, 
perhaps,  John  Martin  the  greatest  painter  P 

Mr.  Ruskin's  literary  creed  is  certainly  a  peculiar  one ;  and 
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Ipji  Utmury  judgments  and  dafisification  of  great  writero  are 
diaraoterized  by  originality  rather  than  soundness.  In  this 
ohapter  there  is  muoh  ingenious  and  eloquent  speculation 
upon  the  influence  of  mountains  on  literature.  Pascal  and 
Baoon  are  contrasted,  the  former  the  type  of  the  moimtain,  and 
tiie  latter  of  the  lowland  influence  upon  character.  Thereafter,  a 
great  deal  of  rambling,  and  fanciful  conjecture,  and  confident 
aaiertion  occurs  with  regard  to  Shakspere,  who  cannot  be 
cbdmedf  even  byMr.  Buiudn,  as  a  recruit  for  his  phalanx  dT 
moontaineers.  He,  therefore,  sets  himself  to  prove  that  his  was 
a  special  and  exceptional  case,  not  in  any  way  detracting  firom 
the  general  pre-eminence  and  superiority  of  mountains  and 
mountaineers ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  all  his  ingenuity  and 
Aloquanoe  will  succeed  in  convincing  any  of  his  readers,  who 
does  not  hamen  to  be  already  as  strong  a  partisan  of  the 
mountains  as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself. 

The  last  few  pages  of  this  chapter  contain  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  writing  mat  even  their  highly  gifted  autnor  has  ever 
penned :  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  Transfiguration 
of  our  Lord — ^those  great  scenes  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  his* 
tory,  of  which  the  '' everlasting  moimtains"  were  the  stage. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  quote  them  entire, 
sad  we  dare  not  venture  to  injure  them  by  curtailment. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Fourm  Volume  treats  of  the  *'  Modem 
Grotesque ;  Bock  Cleavage,  and  Logical  Education" — a  singular 
melange  of  subjects.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  a  most 
vehement  attack  is  made  upon  base  criticism  and  critics ;  and 
Blackwood^a  Magazine,  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant  ofienders,  is 
assaulted  in  a  way  to  make  Christopher  North  rise  from  his 
grave,  shoulder  his  crutch,  and  rush  to  the  rescue.  Maga  is 
condemned  as  having,  "  with  grace,  judgment,  and  tenderness 
peculiarly  its  own,"  bid  the  dying  Keats  "back  to  his  galli- 
pots ;"  as  having  "  partly  arrested  the  lust  eflbrts  and  shortened 
the  life  of  Turner  ;"  and,  finally,  as  having,  "  with  an  infallible 
instinct  for  the  wrong,  given  what  pain  it  could,  and  withered 
what  strength  it  could,  m  every  great  mind  that  was  in  any- 
wise within  its  reach,  and  made  itself,  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power,  frost  and  disease  of  the  heart  to  the  most  noble  spirits 
of  Enchind." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Logical  Education"  we  are  told,  that 
our  present  methods  of  culture  are  fimdamentally  wrong ;  the 
main  things  that  we  do  is  to  teach  our  youth  to  say  something 
glibly  and  forcibly ;  whereas  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  teach 
tliem  to  see  something.  The  "  futilities"  of  our  so-called 
educations  are  strongly  dwelt  upon  and  severely  censured ;  and 
there  isi  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  srme  of  the  remarks ; 
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but  we  cannot  consent  to  accept  Mr.  Buskin  as  a  safe  guide 
upon  such  a  subject.  He  piques  himself,  indeed,  upon  the 
logical  nature  of  his  mind,  complacently  informing  his  readers 
that  he  may  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  or  the  angle  of 
a  rock-cleavage,  but  not  di'aw  an  inconsequent  conclusion ;  and, 

iret,  at  the  same  time,  affirming,  that  "  the  power  of  perceiving 
ogical  relation  is  one  of  the  rarest  among  men."  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, adopt  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  estimate  of  the  infallibility  of  his 
logical  acumen ;  the  imaginative  element  seems  to  us  much  more 
highly  developed  in  his  character  than  the  reasoning  faculty. 
As  a  rhetorician  there  are  few  who  can  compare  with  him ;  as 
a  logician  many  siirpass  him.  He  is  seldom  cool  enough  for  a 
good  reasoner,  nor  impartial  enough  for  an  unprejudiced  judge. 
An  ingenious  special  pleader,  a  most  brilliant  debater,  and  a 
powerful  opponent,  he  certainly  is;  and  if  eloquent  writing, 
and  just  views  of  the  proper  province  of  the  Fine  Arts  always 
went  together,  he  would  be  the  safest  guide  and  the  truest 
teacher  that  has  ever  presented  himself.  But,  unfortunately, 
error  is  oftener  dressed  out  in  the  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetorical 
declamation  than  truth,  and  false  teaching  will,  by  many,  be 
accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  writing  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. And  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  E/Uskin,  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  and  amidst  much  that  is  true,  and  useful, 
and  appropriate,  has  frequently  misled  his  readers  by  the  bril- 
Kancy  of  his  imagination  and  the  beauty  of  his  style ;  inducing 
^em  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  said,  rather 
than  to  the  truth  of  the  thing  itself,  and  compelling  them  to 
look  through  a  sort  of  rhetorical  stereoscope,  which  gives  an 
appearance  of  relief  and  reality  to  what  is  tndy  flat  and  de- 
ceptive. 


Aet.  II.— TAtf    Great    World  of   London.       By   Henry   Mayhew. 
Bogue.     1 856. 

2.  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,     Same   Author.      Geo. 

Newbold.   1856 

3.  London  Shadows  :  a  Glance  at  the  Somes  of  the  Thousands.     By 

George  Godwin,  P.E.8.,  Editor  of  the  ^tf»Z</<?r.  Eoutledge.  1856. 

4.  I^otes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years^  Mission,  principally  among 

the  Dens  of  London.    By  B.  W.  Vauderkiste,  late  Londou  City 
Missionary.     Nisbet.     1852. 

5.  Houses  with  the  Fronts  Ojf.    Tenth  Thousand.   By  James  llain 

Friswell.     London  :  James  Blackwood.     1855. 

To  know  life — to  sec  many  cities  and  nations — fully  to  compn> 
hend  ''the  proper  study  of  mankind,"   acoording  to    Pope's 
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bftdmeyed  line — ^has  been  the  desire  of  every  one,  saint  or 
attner,  Ohristian  philosopher,  or  heathen  sage.  TbiB  know- 
ledge has  man^  ways  of  acquirement.  An  old  gentlemuoly 
pagan^  whose  litter  was,  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  as 
well  appointed  in  Rome,  as  any  young  nobleman  s  brougham 
tt  I^xndon  now,  tells  us  that  he  who  has  seen  many  towns  and 
peoples  and  divers  sorts  of  men,  may  be  expected  to  have  se^i 
aome  '^life.''  We  modems,  although  we  have  barely  time 
''Just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die,''  mid  his  advice  very  palate- 
aUe.  From  the  days  of  my  Lord  Duberly  and  his  tutor^ 
Doctor  Pangloss,  to  the  present  day,  scions  of  the  wealthier 
dasBes,  accompanied  by  their  ooUeee  tutor,  jog  on  the  grand 
tow  of  Europe  to  see  '^life."  The  shop-boy,  freed  from 
his  chain  for  one  or  two  days,  steals  off  on  a  cheap  trip ;  the 
citizen  runs  down  into  the  provinces ;  the  countryman  comes 
up  to  town — all  bent  on  the  same  puipose ;  and  for  those  who 
oannot  travel  bodily,  a  couple  of  newspapers  and  innumerable 
books  carry  on  the  instructive  lesson,  all  more  or  less  qualified — 
aU  eager  to  proffer  the  never  satisfying  draught — au  ready  to 
ofler  uie  firait  —  apples  of  the  Dead  Seei,  so  beautiful  to  look 
at,  so  bitter  to  the  taste,  dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth — ^the 
knowled^of  <'life." 

To  this  passion  it  is  our  present  intention  to  minister.  As 
we  are  told  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  *'  mind  not  high  things,  but 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,"  so  we  now  propose  to  glance 
at  the  "  low  life "  of  London.  Li  doing  so  we  are  quite 
aware  that  we  are  not  entering  either  upon  a  new  or  an  unex- 
plored region.  We  will  not  only  readily  own  that  others  have 
been  before  us,  but  wc  will  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  fashion 
has  lately  run  that  way.  The  great  novelist  and  moralist 
Henry  Fielding,  with  a  sarcastic  glance  at  his  rival  Bichardson, 
apologizes  for  leading  his  readers  into  such  low  society  as  that 
of  Parson  Adams,  of  the  Philosopher  Square,  of  Mrs.  Slipslop, 
of  Partridge  and  Fanny ;  and  tells  them  that  he  will  hereafter 
regale  them  with  the  conversation  of  lords.  But  since  then  the 
tide  has  turned,  and  the  works  of  fiction  may  now  be  almost 
diWded  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  deal  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  rich,  and  those  which 
cultivate  solely  the  society  of  the  poor ;  and  the  latter,  showing 
us  the  horrible  abodes,  the  troubles,  the  miseries  of  these  Arabs 
of  modem  life,  have  been,  and  are,  possibly,  the  most  numerous 
and  influential. 

But  there  is  one  essential  difference  between  these  works  and 

^tllbse  which  head  the  present  article.    They  are  works  of  fiction ; 

ours  of  truth.      They,  although  true  and  faithfol  copies,  are 

drawn  by  men  of  imagination ;  ours,  are  but  bare  records  of  life. 
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They  are  aa  true  as  our  own,  but  being  the  works  of  professed 
fictionists,  they  are  not  fully  credited.      "  Do  you  believe,  Mr. 

? "  said    a   lady  very  seriously  to  us,   **  Do   you  believe 

the  poor  are  so  verf/  miserable  as  Dickens  draws  them  ?  There 
must  be  some  exaggeration.'*  There  are  thousands  who  think 
as  that  lady  did ;  but  we  hope  that  in  calmly  considering  this 
paper,  drawn  not  more  from  books  than  from  experience,  that 
many  will  alter  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Mayhew  in  the  commencement  of  a  work,  which  of  all 
others  should  require  the  best  arrangement,  and  which  without 
it  is  most  thoroughly  and  cruelly  diffiise,  quotes  a  French  mot 
of  M.  Horace  Say,  "  Londres  n'est  plus  une  ville,  c'est  une  pro- 
vince couverte  de  maisons ;  '*  and  the  mot  is  both  brilliant  and 
true,  but  it  does  not  convey  the  whole  truth,  as  Mr.  Mayhew 
shows  us. 

"  London,"  says  he  "  contains  nine  times  as  many  souls  as  the 
most  extensive  division  of  the  French  empire,  and  it  houses  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  souls  than  any  one  county  in  Great 
Britam  ;  besides  this  the  population  of  the  British  metropolis  exceeds 
by  some  five  hundred  thousand  persons  that  of  the  whole  of  Hanover, 
or  Saxony,  or  "VVurtemburg;  whilst  the  abstract  portion  of  its 
people  congregated  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  outnumbers 
the  entire  body  of  individuals  included  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.*' 

The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  drawn  from  Haydn  and 
M*Culloch,  is  so  interesting  that  we  extract  it,  gi\'ing  as  it  will 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  London. 

"  Nay,  more :  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
were  not  nearly  so  many  men,  women,  and  children  scattered  through- 
out all  England  as  there  are  now  crowded  within  the  capital  alone. 

**  Further :  assuming  the  population  of  the  entire  world,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Balbi  (as  given  in  the  Balance  Politique  du 
Olohe),  to  be  1,075  millions,  that  of  the  Great  Metropolis  constitutes 
no  less  than  l-450th  part  of  the  whole ;  so  that,  in  every  thousand  of 
the  aggregate  composing  the  immense  human  family,  two  at  least  are 
Londoners. 

"  In  short,  London  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  the  most  densely- 
populated  city  in  all  the  world — containing  one-fourth  more  people 
than  Pekin,  and  two-thirds  more  than  Paris ;  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  Constantinople ;  four  times  as  many  as  St.  Petersburg ; 
five  times  as  many  as  Vienna,  or  Xew  York,  or  Madrid ;  nearly  seven 
times  as  many  as  Berlin  ;  eight  times  as  many  as  Amsterdam  ;  nine 
times  as  many  as  Borne  ;  fifteen  times  as  many  as  Copenhagen ;  and 
seventeen  times  as  manv  as  Stockholm.*' 

It  will  be  then  fair  for  us  to  assume  that  at  least  five-eighths 
of  this  entire  populatioa  omms  within  the  term  emi^oyed  by 
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and  wiitem  to  designate  the  working  classee  and  the 
pBtor,  **  Low  Life ; "  in  fact  as  Mr.  Mayhew  has  comprehensively 
i/Meribed  and  classed  the  population — in  a  jumbling  title  which 
A  §tfw  years'  hence  will  be  a  curiosity,  and  which  we  present  to 
die  reider — ^we  very  much  doubt  whether  a  greater  proportion 
llian  we  have  assigned  may  not  be  included  in  the  term  '^  low.'' 
Hie  great  world  <n  London  has,  according  to  Mr.  Mayhew : — 

^  Its  Hard  Life,  its  Easy  Life ;  its  Drawing-room  and  Garret  Life ; 
iti  Industrious,  I<Ue,  Business,  and  Pleasure  Life  ;  its  Highways,  and 
)ly#wayB,  and  Sl^ways ;  its  *  Pluralities  of  Worlds,'  «.y.,  of  Fashion 
And  Yulgo-Oentility,  of  Science,  Art,  Letters,  Vanity,  and  Vice ;  its 
Idona  and  Puppies,  Sharks  and  Gulls,  Bis-AVigs  and  Small  Fry, 
Pliilosophers  and  Fast  Men ;  its  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Parsons, '  Mags- 
men,'  Soldiers,  Servants,  Merchants,  Shopmen,  'Duffers,'  Authors, 
Artists,  Showmen,  Nobles,  Swell-Mobsmen,  and  '  Shallow  Coves ;  * 
its  Palaces  and  Penitentiaries,  Olubs,  Merchant  Halls,  and  Soup- 
Kitehens  ;  its  May^Fair  and  Eag-Fair ;  its  Parks,  Bailways,  Docks, 
Markets,  Belgravia,  and  '  Padding-Kens ; '  its  Exchanges  and  Bank^; 
Hi  BiU  Discounters,  Pawnbrokers,  and '  DoUy-Shops ;  *  its  Hundreds 
at  Miles  of  Streets  and  Sewers  ;  its  Crowds  of  Carriages  and  Carts, 
'  Busses,'  '  Cabs,'  and  Costers'-trucks ;  its  Law  Courts  and  Judge 
and  Jury  Clubs ;  its  Houses  of  Parliament  and  *  Cogers'  Halls ; ' 
he  Operas,  Easle  Taverns,  Cyder  Cellars,  and  '  Coal  Holes ; '  its 
Almacks  and  Argyll  Booms,  Spectacles,  and  'Penny  Gaffs;'  its 
Churches,  Chapels,  May  Meetings,  and  Freethinking  Societies ; — in 
fine,  its  Every-day  and  Out-of-the-way  Scenes,  Places,  and 
Oluuracters.*' 

There  is  life  enough  here  at  any-rate.  No  artist  of  the 
Rembrandt  school  coiud  be  more  fond  of  light  and  shade  than 
Mr.  Mayhew ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  admire  his  method  of 
procuring  an  antithesis  ;  "  penny  gaffii "  and  churches,  chapels, 
and  freethinking  rooms,  are  too  nearly  approximated  to 
please  us. 

That  portion  of  the  communi^  to  which  we  direct  attention 
is  peculiarly  a  class  of  its  own.  It  has  its  own  dialect,  not  the 
common  vulgar  cockney  talk,  which  exchanges  v  for  w,  and 
which  the  caricaturists  of  twenty  years  ago  used  severely  to 
satirize,  but  an  organised  slang,  by  which  a  secret  communi- 
cation  can  be  carried  on,  and  which  is  just  as  unintelligible 
to  a  quietly  educated  Englishman  from  the  Midland  counties, 
as  the  cipner  of  Marie  ^toinette  was  to  an  innocent  Parisian 
of  1792.  These  dialects — ^for  there  is  more  than  one — ^Mayhew 
arranges  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  Codger's,  or  beggar's 
cant,  which  our  author  tells  us  is — 

^A  style  of  language  which  is  distinct  from  the  slang  of  the 
,  Mug  arra&gM  on  the  prindple  of  using  words  that  are 
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Himilar  iu  Hound  to  the  OTi^zi^ry  r-i-r*--??:  r*  :"t  :'-?  j4i:*.-?  idea. 
*»S*po«e  now,  your  horiour/  said  3  *?"r.s!l:-»-  ■:•:--.'  -^i:-  Tra*  irlviDg 
us  a  lesrjon  in  the  St.  Giles's  clsssio-?,  *  I  i^Siir.-rL  1  i^k  5  ^^^iirer  to 
come  and  have  a  glasa  of  ram  vi:'-.  n-?.  s^i  *:^;ir  i  rir-?  •:•:  biccer 
over  a  f^amc  of  card?-  Tirh  s-::..e  ':.  .'it-*  i:  "-:z_f  —  1  *'2.:-li  sav, 
*Splod;^er,  will  you  hav-?  a  Jaok-suTTiSj  ::"  fjijf T-an  i-:'iu::ib,  and 
blow  vour  vard  of  trir-e  of  no5*;T-::i-:-kzao'£:T.  'p^r.-lf  ~r  'r.iTr  a  touch 
of  tho  broads  with  some  other  hesp?  :•:  o:kr  a:  hlj  ir-.izi': " 

"  Agtiin,  we  have  the  *  Cost-r  slar^z.'  cr  i-ir  liz j-jatv  -sel  by  the 
costrrmongerH,  and  which  ccLsi?:?  mrrely  i::  Tr:n"--:::::z  each  word 
HK  if  it  were  spelt  backwards:  'I  say.  Curly,  -ari"  y:v.  do  a  top  of 
rerrb  fpot  of  beer)  ?'  one  co-ierrr-orjer  nay  «oy  :  lie  ether.  'It's 
on  doficj,  Vr  helkey,  on  doo?  (no  dx-c,  n?  j-- •:  /  :>e  second  may 
reply.  'I've  had  a  regular  trosenD  fha^i  s-rr:*  ir-iay.  I've  been 
doing  dab  (bad)  with  my  tol  <iot.  or  s:  ■oki — 'is"i.*i  nade  a  yennep 
(penny),  H'elp  me.'  *  AVhy,  I've  ciearei  a  da: */=.-<: -ok  (hab-a-crown) 
a' ready,*  Master  "WTielkey  will  answer  f-erhars.  *  But  kool  the 
esiloj)  (look  at  the  police)  :  koiji  hini  tlook  at  hi:::)  Curly !  ^ommus ! 
(ho  oflT).     I'm  going  to  do  t:;e  tijhtner  (have  my  dinner*/ 

"  liUHtly,  comes  the  veritable  ?lar.::.  or  E::;:l:5h  a'-jct  i.e,^  the 
M(^cr(?t  language  used  by  the  L^^ndon  tLievc-s.  This  is  made  up.  in  a 
gri?at  (l<*gn;c',  of  the  media' val  Latin  in  which  the  churvh  service  was 
fonrifrly  chanted,  and  which  indeed  gave  rise  to  the  term  *  cant '  (from 
tln!  Latin  rantarf:),  it  having  been  the  custom  of  the  ancient  beggars 
to 'intones*  their  prayers  when  asking  for  alms.  *Can  you  roker 
Uoiiiuy  (ran  you  H{K7ak  cant)  ? '  one  individual  •  on  the  cross '  will  say 
to  another,  who  i.s  not  exactly  *on  the  square;"  and  il*  the  reply  be 
in  tlin  anirniative,  he  will  probably  add — 'What  is  your  monekeer 
(niiiiiii)  ?-— Where  do  you  stall  to  in  the  huey  (where  do  you  lodge 
ill  tlir  inviu)  ?  *  *  Oh,  r  drop  the  main  toper  (get  out  of  the  high- 
nmd),*  would  doubtless  be  the  answer,  'and  slink  into  the  ken 
(Idd^ig  liouMe)  in  the  back  drum  (street).'  'Will  you  have  a  shant 
o'  gaftiT  (pot  of  beer)  after  all  this  dowr}'  of  parny  (lot  of  rain)  ? 
I'vi'  g<»t  a  tevisH  (shilling)  left  in  my  clye  (pocket).'  " 

\\i*  greatly  doubt  Mr.  Mayhow's  derivation  of  *'  cant."    John- 

Noll  tlerivi'M  it  from  the  word  "quaint/*  which  is,  we  think,  farther 

frnin  tiie  (riitli  ihun  Mavhcw.     Certain,  however,  it  is  that  the 

wordN  iinw  iiHi'd  iiH  cant   terms,  are  verj*  old.  and  were  well 

known,  lint  only  in  i)r.  Johnson's  and  in  Swift's  and  Popovs 

(Imvm,  lull   in  tlioM(t  oi'  S)mksi)erc  and  Ben  Jonson.     At  the  end 

of  l\i('iiiiiil   nrnoinr*H  **  Merry  Beggars,"  there  is  a  glosearv  of 

vniit  tt'iiiiH,  nil  of  which  are  now  used.     From  Jonson 's  **  fiar- 

tholuinrw  I'liir,'*  iind  from  one  or  two  other  works  of  the  elder 

dn     utiMtN,  thiK  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  gleaned.      Dick 

uitt*.   it  will  he  remembered,  was  a  servant  and  pupil  of 

^  Hon  iloiiMHi,**  and  as  Ben  had  served  as  a  common 

A  n  bricklayer's  labotircr,  he  no  doubt  used  his  terms 

wltfdge.     That  portions  of  the  language  may  be 
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darivod  horn  the  Latin  is  very  probable,  thus:  ^' pannum ''  is 
Imad  (panis),  and  ^'  patrioo  "  is  their  priest  (pater,  a  father),  l^^ut 
whesiioe  oomes  "  ken/'  a  house,  or  "  rumn,"  the  devil  ?  Many  are 
Korth-country  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Danish ;  others 
merely  the  symbol  nsed  instead  of  the  name,  thus,  '^stampers," 
shoes ;  **  darkman,''  the  night ;  ''  bleater,''  mutton  or  imeep, 
«ad  so  on. 

The  utility  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  clergyman,  to  the 
city  missionary,  and  to  the  police  magistrate,  and  the  power 
wmch  it  gives  them  over  the  populace  who  use  these  dialects, 
will  be  readily  perceived.  A  magistrate  in  London  is  very 
much  like  his  orother  in  Lidia  if  he  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  vernacular  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presides ;  many 
of  those,  however,  who  sit  upon  the  bench  have  distingmshal 
themselves  in  this  kind  of  learning,  and  we  have  heard  one  of  the 
swell  mob  declare  of  one  ornament  to  the  magistracy,  that  he 
''could  patter  flash  like  an  angel,'' «.  e.,  that  he  could  speak  to 
thieves  m  their  own  peculiar  tongue. 

But  ''low  life''  in  London  does  not  alone  a£Pect  the  tongue 
and  the  habits  of  the  people ;  it  stretches  farther  than  that ;  it 
has  its  effect,  not  only  upon  this  life,  but  upon  that  which  is  to 
come ;  with  all  the  exertions  which  the  various  religious  bodies, 
and  the  Church  of  England  have  made— -and  in  this  excellent 
work  we  wish  not  to  put  one  before  the  other — ^not  only  is 
Christianity  not  thoroughly  known,  but  four  years  ago  only,  a 
writer,  who  had  spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  declared  that,  "  Heathenism  is  the  poor 
man  s  religion  in  the  metropolis."  "  It  is  well,"  he  writes,  "  for 
some  to  declare  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  poor  man  s 
church,  and  for  others  to  speak  of  Methodism  as  the  poor  man's 
reli^on,  but  neither  of  these  statements  is  true ; "  and  he  goes 
on  further  to  show,  that  in  1841,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  out 
of  a  population  of  380,000  souls,  there  were  more  communicants 
than  in  London,  out  of  a  population  of  2,103,279 ;  and  further 
that,  notvrithstanding  late  efforts — ^the  enemy  having  been  still 
busier  than  we — infidelity  is  rather  on  the  increase  than  the 
decrease ;  to  which  sad  state  of  things,  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  government  will  give  a  stimulant  rather  than  a 
stoppage. 

To  one  portion  of  the  "  low  life"  of  London,  that  portion  which 
"  coins  its  soul  for  drachmas,"  and  pays  down  its  nightly  portion 
of  sin  for  its  morrow's  bread,  we  can  only  here  allude ;  but  that 
indeed  is  a  subject  which  should  be  thoroughly  looked  to,  which 
no  sQueamishness  should  debar  good  men  from  examining,  and 
whicn  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase;  one  authority  on  the 
subject  has  placed  the  number  of  the  class  we  allude  to,  either 
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totally  professional,  or  occasional,  at  the  immensely  high  figure 
of  150,000  in  London  alone !  If  we  could  only  for  a  few 
moments  attentively  meditate  upon  this  fact,  we  should  indeed 
be  struck  with  the  amount  of  misery  which  must  daily  and 
nightly  take  place  in  the  mighty  mother-city,  the  modem 
Babylon  the  Great ! 

The  occupations  and  the  amusements  of  the  people  have  an 
immense  effect  upon  their  morals.  One  cause  of  the  sin  of  great 
cities,  is  the  immense  amount  of  labour  which  is  performed  in 
them.  Those  philosophers  who  talk,  and  talk  truly,  about 
idleness  being  the  mother  of  all  the  vices,  and  the  injusta  noverca, 
the  step-mother  of  all  the  virtues,  are  quite  right  in  their  theory, 
but  they  have  strained  it  too  far,  and  like  an  ambitious  vaulter, 
their  plan  '*  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls  o*  the  t'other  side."  Not 
having  decent  leisure,  having  no  time  for  the  gentler  affections 
and  for  self-cultivation,  the  worker  in  the  towns  runs  into  dis- 
sipation, and  takes  eagerly  any  amusement  which  is  offered  to 
him.  This,  competition  amongst  the  caterers  and  the  vicious 
state  of  society  have  rendered  exciting,  piquant,  and  exhila- 
rating, as  one  of  those  observers  upon  whose  books  we  build  this 
article,  shall  show  us : — 

"  A  grand  concert,  gentlemen,  every  night — admission  twopence, 
reserved  seats  sixpence.  Bang,  twang,  and  bang,  goes  the  grand 
piano,  that  brilliant  perfornier,  Mr.  Minim,  having  dropped  his  heavy 
answers  upon  it,  and  the  occupants  of  the  bar  rush  through  the  door 
which  admits  them,  to  the  body  of  the  concert  room.  A  few  critical 
persons  and  many  ladies  (?)  ascend  the  twisted  stairs,  and  from  the 

fallery,  dignified  into  the  name  of  the  reserved  seats,  look  on.  Mr. 
linim  still  continues  playing.  How^  the  body  of  the  hall  is  crowded ! 
Husbands  with  their  wives  and  babies  too ;  sweethearts  of  the 
daughters  thus  brought  up,  who  offer  to  the  lady  a  pint  pot,  with 
the  feelings  if  not  the  grace  of  an  exquisite  in  another  grade  of  life 
offering  a  bouquet.  Waiters  dodge  about  the  forms,  and  tell  the 
gentlemen  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  *  give  their  orders.*  The  .gen- 
tlemen do,  and  steaming  glasses  of  the  worst  spirits  are  brought  in, 
and  placed  carefully  upon  the  ledge  which  runs  at  the  back  of  each 
seat. 

*'  The  connoisseurs  of  the  audience  are  getting  tired  of  Mr.  Minim's 
thumps  upon  the  worn-out  piano,  and  bawl  for  the  singers.  The 
chairman,  who  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  raised  stage  with  a  transparency, 
and  some  slight  attempt  at  scenery  behind  it,  raps  heavily  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  comic  singer  enters.  He  is  a  heavy,  gross  man,  of 
some  celebrity  no  doubt  before  he  came  here,  for  he  takes  all  sorts 
of  familiar  liberties  with  his  audience.  His  face  is  absolutely  purple 
,j(jM»%n  all  prominent  parts,  and  his  nose  and  thick  lips  inflamed  with 
disea29t  wear  the  livery  of  that  spirit  he  has  so  constantlv  worshipped. 
la  tha  miUfi  tftiiae,  no  doabt^  hia  voice  has  become  like  the  grand 
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niMio—ftU  the  higher  notes  are  worn  out,  and  but  one  omitinuoue 
bawl  of  thunder  remaina.  Strike  up,  Mr.  Vox,  and  bawl  your  worst ; 
jou  have  your  audience  cultivated  to  your  taste.  Mr.  Vox  does 
strike  up.  He  is  fashionably  dressed  in  glossy  black ;  but  by  but- 
toning up  his  coat,  raising  his  shoulders,  and  hiding  every  vestige  of 
linen,  powerfully  aided  by  his  countenance  and  a  very  old  shabby 
hat,  he  transforms  himself  into  a  vagabond  upon  the  shortest  notice, 
and  bawls  out  the  newest  balderdash  to  the  oldest  tune.  At  every 
hit  in  the  song,  political  or  otherwise,  the  tavern  lovers  turn  to 
explain  to  their  tavern  sweethearts,  and  the  mothers  jump  and  dandle 
their  babies  to  the  tune.  Mr.  Yox  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
'  angcore  *— hk)  says  the  chairman — Mr.  Vox  will  sing  again.  Betirins 
jbr  a  moment  behind  the  transparency,  Mr.  Yox  comes  back  with 
■nowy  shirt  front  and  red  faoe,  and  sings  that  which  he  had  better 
have  left  unuttered.  The  girls  titter,  and  the  men  grin,  and  the 
babies  are  still  dandled  to  the  tune,  and  the  reeking  air,  divided  by 
Mr.  Vox's  breath,  goes  up  against  the  skylights  of  the  room,  seeking 
to  pollute  heaven  by  its  corruptness. 

"  After  another  encore,  Mr.  Vox  gives  way  to  a  young  ladj,  who 
appears  to  think  scarlet  satinet  and  mosaic  jewellery  the  height  of 
fashion.  She  sweeps  in  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hands,  although^ 
as  she  evidently  does  not  know  a  bar  of  it,  and  has  sung  the  song 
some  fifty  times  before,  one  cannot  tell  why  she  holds  it.  'Miss 
Quaver  will  oblige,'  says  the  chairman.  Miss  Quaver  does  oblige. 
*  Her  mother  won't  let  oer  marry.'  Tou  see  how  it  is,  such  a  fine 
lady  as  she  is !  how  pert  the  girls  think  her,  and  what  a  duchess  the 
young  gentlemen  imagine  her.  Poor  thing !  the  scarlet  satinet  has 
donelier  service  in  every  concert  room  in  London. 

*'  Night  grows  on  apace.  The  gentlemen,  obedient  to  the  pot-boy's 
call,  give  him  more  '  orders.'  The  babies  fall  asleep,  or  squall  in 
concert  with  the  singers.  The  young  ladies  lose  what  little  modesty 
they  had.  Mr.  Vox  ^ets  more  Sold  and  more  blatant,  and  the  round 
of  entertainment — which  includes  Mr.  Vox  dressed  as  a  waggoner, 
Miss  Quaver  with  a  straw  hat  on  as  a  young  lady  from  the  country, 
another  youn^  lady  with  a  Scotch  name  in  a  Highland  fling,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  company  in  an  opening  chorus  of  some  favourite 
opera — finishes  at  last.  *  Twelve  o'clock,  gentlemen.  It  is  Saturday 
night.'  Pour  out  into  the  streets  and  shut  the  doors  upon  them,  as 
disorganized  and  spent,  if  not  positively  drunk,  the  motley  company 
salute  the  Sabbath  morn. 

''  If  one  could  follow  that  crowd  home,  one  might  moralize !  Deep 
reflection,  serious  and  calm  thoughts,  statesman  and  philanthropist, 
might  be  spent  upon  them.  What  time  shall  the  parents  have  for 
thought  or  prayer,  for  cleanliness  or  godliness,  when  they  huddle  to 
bed  at  such  an  hour,  down  some  narrow  court  ?  Place  down  the 
tired  and  the  fevered  child ;  there  let  it  dream  its  infijnt  life  away 
with  the  hoarse  voice  of  Mr.  Vox,  the  *  celebrated  comic  singer,' 
ringing  in  its  ears.  Wearied  with  misspent  hours,  and  annoyed  by 
wasted  money,  let  the  brutal  quarrel  now  ensue  between  the  shrew 
who  bege  her  weekly  ptttance  to  keep  faouBe^  and  ^e  brulsl  and 
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inebriated  husband.  Spirits  of  evil !  shut  in  my  noisome  cellars,  or 
imprisoned  in  the  squat  casks  above  my  bar !  what  once  was  part  of 
you  scours  now  the  veins  of  hundreds  of  beings,  and,  whilst  they  lie 
in  uneasy  sleep,  prepares  the  morbid  apathy  and  the  quick-coming 
disease  of  the  morrow." 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  such 
entertainments  as  these  tend  materially  to  demoralize  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  yet  the  statesman  and  the  Christian  have  been  forced 
to  discover  that  a  people  cannot  subsist  without  amusement. 
An  ignorant  people  tickled,  pleased,  and  coquetted  with,  may 
for  a  long  time  submit  to  the  most  rapacious  and  wicked  of 
governments.  The  Homans  of  the  later  empire  have  taught 
us  this.  So  long  as  they  could  obtain  panem  et  circenses 
Didius  Julianus  might  purchase  the  empire  at  an  auction,  or 
Elagabalus  might  disgust  the  world  with  his  profligacy.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  were  unwise,  because  a  vicious  system  of 
indulgence  has  paved  the  way  for  tyranny,  to  entirely  destroy 
an  innocent  amusement.  There  is  "a  time  to  laugh,'*  says 
Solomon,  and  the  heathen  poet  echoes  the  sentiment.  An 
occasional  relaxation  is  wise  and  natural,  and,  therefore, 
virtuous  and  conformable  with  Christianity.  When  this  is 
denied,  the  people  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme;  the  puri- 
tanic severity  of  the  Conmionwealth,  noble  as  it  was,  imfor- 
tunately  induced  with  an  uneducated  people,  the  licentious 
pravity  of  the  Restoration.  In  observing,  therefore,  on  the 
"low  life"  of  London,  a  chapter  might  easily,  indeed  should 
be,  set  aside  for  their  amusements  and  indulgencies ;  and 
glancing  for  the  last  time  at  these,  we  assure  the  reader, 
that  far  from  doing  away  with  them,  we  would  merely  substi- 
tute the  healthy  and  the  elevating,  for  the  low,  the  corrupt,  the 
intoxicating  and  the  impure.  Ballad  singing  has  been,  and  over 
will  be  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  workers,  and  if  well 
managed  and  written,  these  ballads  may  addreas  themselves  to 
the  noble,  the  domestic,  the  tender,  nay  the  holv  feelino^s  of 
man's  nature,  just  as  well  as  to  the  sensual  and  low  passions, 
which  exist  with  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

In  the  same  street  in  which  the  blazing  temple  of  insobriety 
in  w^hich  our  author  hath  pictured  Mr.  Vox  as  singing,  stands, 
there  are  also  to  be  found  nundreds  of  poor,  wretched  people, 
whose  subsistence  is  so  scanty,  that  it  does  not  permit  them  to 
dream  of  so  grand  an  entertainment  as  that  of  Mr.  Vox  and  his 
company,  any  more  than  it  would  of  sitting  with  her  ilajesty 
at  the  Haymarket  opera-house,  and  of  listening  to  the  triUs  of 
Alboni.  For  them,  the  itinerant  ballad-monger  strikes  up  his 
quavering  or  roaring  notes.  With  them,  the  fittle  stunted  child 
crying  in  weak  voice  some  negro  ballad^  is  a  master  in  song. 
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Doubtlessly  they  find  beauty  in  such  songsters,  for  they  will 
reward  him  with  farthings  and  halfpence ;  that  is,  those  who 
are  comparatively  rich  amongst  them  ;  and  for  the  others,  one 
may  see  them  listening  with  pleasure  and  avidity  to  this  eleemo- 
synary concert,  down  the  dark  alley  and  the  crowded  court. 
That  some  of  these  songs  are  improper  and  nonsensical,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  that  the  large  majority  have  a  great  deal  of  rude 
pathos,  and  even  poetry  and  power  in  them,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  kindly  hearts  and  feelings  of  that  noble  race,  the  British 
poor.  Let  the  recollection  of  the  melody  be  ever  so  faint,  the 
words  of  the  song  ever  so  poor,  you  shall  see  the  crowd  listen 
— attentisqiw  mmbus  adatanfy — to  the  sorrows  of  "  Lucy  Neal," 
or  the  troubles  of  **  Ben  Bolt." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  remember  the  wood,  Ben  Bolt, 

Near  the  green  sunny  slope  of  the  hill ; 
Where  we  oft  have  sung  neath  its  wide-spreading  shade, 

And  kept  time  to  the  click  of  the  mill. 
The  mill  has  gone  to  decay,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  a  quiet  now  reigns  all  around, 
See,  the  old  rustic  pprch  ¥?ith  its  roses  so  sweet, 

Lies  scattered  and  fall*n  to  the  ground." 

We  present  this  verse  to  our  country  readers,  who  have  often 
in  quiet  parlours  listened  to  the  same  song,  as  a  protest  against 
the  supposition,  that  the  "  low  people  "  like  everything  that  is 
low.  The  song  is  of  itself  not  very  fine,  but  it  has  about  it  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  which  with  those  who  listen  to  it,  equals  the 
tenderness  of  Chapelle,  or  the  pastorals  of  Guarini.  These  songs 
too  arise  from  the  people,  with  whom  they  are  so  popular. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  one  was  bawled  about  the  holes 
and  corners  of  London,  and  eagerly  bought  by  the  denizens 
thereof,  which  we  believe  has  not  achieved  the  popularity  of  the 
middle-class  drawing-room,  but  which  spoke  to  many  a  widowed 
heart,  and  to  many  thousands  of  those  whose  true  aspirations 
make  the  glory  of  the  country.     Its  verses  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Mother,  is  the  battle  over  ? 

Thousands  have  been  slain  they  say. 
Is  my  father  coming  ? — tell  me, 

Have  the  English  gained  the  day  ? 
Is  he  well,  or  is  he  wounded — 

Mother,  do  you  think  he's  slain  ? 
If  you  know  I  pray  you  tell  me 

Will  my  father  come  again  ?  " 

Of  course  the  purport  of  the  song  requires  that  the  father  is 
slain  ;  and  the  poet  winds  up  in  sad  doggrel,  but  with  a  touch 
of  true  pathos : — 
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"  He  died  for  old  Englaod's  glory  ; 
Our  day  may  not  be  far  between, 
But  I  hope  at  the  last  moment 
That  we  all  shall  meet  again." 

We  repeat  that  these  songs  are  infinitely  purer  and  better 
than  the  songs  of  the  drawing-room,  sixty,  fifty,  aye,  or  forty 
years  ago.  In  Doctor  Johnson's  time — ^the  grave  old  fellow  him- 
self wrote  love  songs — ladies  perpetrated  compositions  of  a  very 
curious  tendency,  and  not  only  curious,  but  prurient.  These 
have  crept  into  our  most  modest  collections,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  even  found  in  Dr.  Knox's  "Elegant  Extracts,  and 
in  Dodsleys  **  Collection  of  Poems ;''  in  the  books  of  fugitive 
poetry  of  the  period  they  aboimd.  The  contrast  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  noted,  is  very  pleasing,  and  gives  us  great  hope  for  the 
people  of  England,  for  when  purity  and  true  feeling  exists  in 
"  low  life,"  there  happiness  will  exist  also.  A  great  patriot 
declared,  that  he  did  not  care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  country 
so  that  he  made  the  songs,  and  very  often  the  happiness  of  a 
people  is  more  endangered  by  a  bad  song  than  by  a  bad  law. 

The  literature  of  the  lowest  classes  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  in  this  year  of  1856,  the  observation  will 
not  prove  discouraging,  nor  shall  we  find  the  tone  of  morals,  or 
the  class  of  ideas  instilled  by  cheap  literature,  so  degrading  as 
many  would  have  us  suppose.  A  long  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  undertaken  for  a  specific  purpose,  gives  us  the 
right  to  declare  this  ex  cathedra.  Impure  literature  circulates 
in  its  worst  form  amongst  the  roues  and  debauches  of  high 
life.  With  the  poor,  literature  and  a  taste  for  reading  exist 
together  with  the  very  natural  fact,  that  theypurify  and  improve 
themselves.  The  act  of  writing  novels  and  constructing  tales, 
though  rudely  practised,  is  yet  much  better  done  now  for  the 
poor  than  it  used  to  be.  To  be  sure  we  have  stupid  young 
ladies  who  will  write  to  more  stupid  editors  and  ask  their  advice, 
as  to  whether  they  shall  marry  the  "  fair  gentleman  *'  who  is  so 
"insinuating,"  or  the  "dark  young  man"  whose  eyes  are  so 
"  romantic ;  '  but  very  luckily  these  things  are  now  confined  to 
the  kitchen  and  the  nulliner's  workroom,  and  they  in  a  few  short 
months  disgust  their  most  ardent  admirers.  But  there  is  mueh 
comfort  in  knowing  that  ladies  of  title  a  few  years  ago,  passed 
through  the  same  ordeal,  and  that  the  Ladies*  Miscellany,  and 
that  little  monthly,  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  edited  for  the 
bookseller,  Grifiith,  contained  precisely  the  same,  and  even  much 
worse  and  more  mischievous  questions.  In  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  are  hundreds  of  such  dead  inanities,  affording 
fine  texts  for  one  who  should  preach  upon  human  folly  and 
weakness,  but  also  conveying  consolation  and  hope,  when  we 
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find  that  the  mental  epidemic  rages  now  amongst  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  classes,  instead  of  the  highest  and  most  educated. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  taste  of  our  titled  great  grandmothers 
was  considerably  wortie  than  that  of  our  im taught  cooks  and 
housemaids  is  at  present.  When  we  remember  that  the  Boh  Ton 
Magazine  was  very  popular,  and  that  the  scandalous  iSte-a-tStes 
in  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  were  greedily  perused,  we 
shall  not  doubt  the  assertion. 

As  regards  the  non-assertion  of  Christianity,  and  often, 
indeed,,  the  strange  way  in  which  religion  itself  is  ignored  in 
the  popular  journals — one  of  these  boasts  of  a  sale  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  copies  and  of  six  times  that  number  of  readers — we 
have  only  to  say  that  the  fact  exists  and  is  to  be  deeply  deplored. 
With  regard  to  one  of  these  journals  the  case  is  perhaps  worse. 
It  is  edited  by  a  clever  man — one,  indeed,  of  wide  intelligence 
and  information — but  who  is,  unfortimately,  so  latitudinarian 
that  he  doubts  everything,  and  what  is  more,  he  suggests  his 
doubts  to  other  and  weaker  minds.  The  harm  done  by  such  a 
man  is  incalculable.  But  lower  than  these,  by  many,  many 
fathoms'  measure,  are  certain  purveyors  of  literature  for  the  poor, 
in  the  shape  of  last-dying  speeches  and  songs.  Copies  of  the 
songs^  verses  of  which  we  printed  above,  proceeded  from  the 
same  celebrated  press  in  Seven  Dials :  for  it  is  in  that  populous 
neighbourhood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  Street,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Jews  and  old  cloth esmen,  that  the  mxise 
populaire  dwells  and  flourishes.  Curiously,  the  place  has  sufiered 
no  change  during  a  whole  century.  Fielding,  in  his  exquisite 
burlesque  of  **  Tom  Thumb,"  places  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Doodle 
the  excellent  apothegm : — 

"  What  is  bonour  ? 

A  Monmouth-street  laced  coat  gracing  to-day 
My  back,  to-morrow  glittering  on  another's." 

And  cast-off  garments  and  vamped  boots  form  the  staple  com- 
modities of  the  place  now.  Here  it  is  then  that  Catnach 
and  Pitts,  the  rival  publishers — the  Tonson  and  Curll,  the 
Murray  and  Bentley,  of  the  greater  literary  world — employ 
their  poets  and  retail  their  wares.  If  they  chance  to  hit 
upon  a  popular  ballad  they  realize  large  simis  by  it ;  but  it 
is  not  every  song,  any  more  than  every  book,  that  achieves 
a  notoriety.  The  consequence  is  that  the  number  of  **dead" 
ballads  deducts  much  from  the  profit  of  those  which  may  be 
said  to  live,  and  this  necessarily  subtracts,  on  the  score  of  dead 
stock,  from  the  price  paid  to  the  poet,  so  that  Pope's  ill-natured 
saying  of  Phillipps  that  he  **  turned  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a- 
crown," — i.e.,  that  he  put  it  in  verse — is  more  than  realized  by 
the  ballad-maker  of  Sev^i  Dials.     These  blind  Homers  get  but 
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eighteen-pence  each  for  their  Hiad,  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps 
as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

As  every  day  does  not  afford  a  subject  for  a  song,  the  poet  for 
the  people  is  often  driven  to  exercise  his  imagination,  and  he 
then  produces  a  "  cock ;"  that  is,  in  the  slang  of  the  district,  a 
fabrication  of  some  outrageous  kind,  which  is  bawled  about  the 
streets  by  the  stentorian  gentlemen  of  that  profession,  and  which, 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  calls  the  heads  of  the  neighbourhood  out 
of  their  houses.  Sometimes  it  is  a  story  of  an  imcommitted 
murder.     Sometimes  it  is  a  scandalous  accoimt  of  the  elopement 

of  Mrs.  S with  Mr.  T ,  both  of  the  street  or  parish  in 

which  it  is  hawked.  These  often  sell  largely,  especially  in  the 
country,  but  the  Londoners  are  becoming  awake  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Seven  Dials'  authors.  In  "  low  life  "  especially  is  exhibited 
that  morbid  craving  after  excitement  which  always  accompanies 
ignorance  ;  accoimts  of  "murders"  and  "  last-dying  speeches,'' 
printed  on  these  broad  sheets,  are  sold,  not  by  thousands,  but 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies. 

Our  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
criminal  population  of  London,  although  existing  within  the 
limits  inhabited  by  the  poor  and  needy,  are  yet  not  of  them, 
but  a  totally  distinct  class.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  poor 
of  this   great  city,  are  "destroyed  for   lack  of  knowledge,*' 

glosea  iv.  6) — of  any  kind  of  education,  whereas  the  thieves  of 
ondon  are  an  educated  class,  indeed  learned — learned  in  deceit, 
in  a  knowledge  of  man,  and  in  their  business  and  art.  Mr. 
Mayhew,  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  particular 
branch  of  study,  has  arranged  for  us  the  difiercnt  kinds  of 
people  who  form  in  London,  as  in  all  great  cities,  a  distinct 
class  of  beings,  but  who  have  an  essential  connexion  with  "  low 
life :  "— 

"  There  is  a  distinct  class  of  persons  who  have  an  inuate  aversion 
to  any  settled  industry,  and  since  work  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  human  organization,  the  question  becomes,  *  How  do  such  people 
live  ?  '  There  is  but  one  answer — If  they  will  not  labour  to  procure 
their  own  food,  of  course  they  must  live  on  the  food  procurea  by  the 
labour  of  others. 

"  The  means  by  which  the  criminal  classes  obtain  their  living  con- 
stitute the  essential  points  of  difference  among  them,  and  form, 
indeed,  the  methods  of  distinction  among  themselves.  The  *  Ramps- 
men,*  the  *  Drummers,'  the  *  Mobsmen,'  the  *  Sneaksmen/  and  the 
•  Shofulmen,'  which  are  the  terms  by  which  the  thieves  themselves 
designate  the  several  branches  of  the  *  profession,'  are  but  so  many 
expressions  indicating  the  several  modes  of  obtaining  the  property  of 
which  they  become  possessed. 

"  The  *  Eampsman,'  or  *  Cracksman,'  plunders  by  force — as  the 
burglar,  footpad,  &c. 
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*'  The  *  Drummer/  plunders  by  stupefaction — as  the  '  hocusser.' 

^The  'Mobsman,*  plunders  by  manual  dexterity  —  as  the  pick- 
pocket. 

**  The  '  Sneaksman/  plunders  by  stealth — as  the  petty-larceny  boy. 
And 

*'  The  '  Shofulman '  plunders  by  counterfeits — as  the  coiner. 

**  Now,  each  and  all  of  these  are  a  distinct  species  of  the  criminal 
genus,  having  little  connexion  with  the  others.  The  '  cracksman,' 
or  housebreaker,  would  no  more  think  of  associating  with  the '  sneaks- 
man,'  than  a  barrister  would  dream  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
an  attorney.  The  perils  braved  by  the  housebreaker  or  the  footpad, 
make  the  cowardice  of  the  sneaksman  contemptible  to  him ;  and  the 
one  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  bull-dog  insensibility  to  danger, 
while  the  other  is  marked  by  a  low,  cat-like  cunning. 

"  The  '  Mobsman,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  of  a  handicraftsman 
than  either,  and  is  comparatively  refined,  by  the  society  he  is  obliged 
to  keep.  He  usually  dresses  in  the  same  elaborate  style  of  fashion 
as  a  Jew  on  a  Saturday  (in  which  case  he  is  more  particularly  described 
by  the  prefix  'swell 'J,  and  *  mixes'  generally  m  the  *  best  of  com- 
pany,' irequenting,  for  the  purposes  of  business,  all  the  places  of 
public  entertainment,  and  ouen  being  a  regular  attendant  at  church, 
and  the  more  elegant  chapels — especially  during  charity  sermons. 
The  mobsman  takes  hb  name  from  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs,  it  being  necessary  for  the  successful  picking  <^ 
pockets  that  the  work  be  done  in  small  gangs  or  mobs,  so  as  to  '  cover ' 
the  operator. 

"  Among  the '  Sncaksmen,'  again,  the  purloiners  of  animals  (such  as 
the  horse-stealers,  the  sheep-stealers,  &c.)  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dog-stealers,  belong  to  a  particular  tribe  ;  these  are  agricultural 
thieves,  whereas  the  mobsmen  are  generally  of  a  more  civic 
character. 

"The  *  Shofulmen,*  or  coiners,  moreover,  constitute  another  species ; 
and  upon  them,  like  the  others,  is  impressed  the  stamp  of  the 
peculiar  line  of  roguery  they  may  chance  to  follow  as  a  means  of 
subsistence. 

"  Such  are  the  more  salient  features  of  that  portion  of  the 
habitually  dishonest  classes  who  live  by  taking  what  they'  want 
from  others.  The  other  moiety  of  the  same  class,  who  live  by 
getting  what  they  want  ^iven  to  them,  is  equally  peculiar.  These 
consist  of  the  *  f  latcatehers,'  the  *  Hunters,'  and  *  Charley  Pitchers,* 
the  *  Bouncers,'  and  *  rosters,'  the  *  Cadgers,'  and  the  *  Vagrants.' 

"  The  *  Flat-catchers,'  obtain  their  means  by  false  pretences— as 
swindlers,  duffers,  ring-droppers,  and  cheats  of  all  kinds. 

"  The  *  Hunters,'  and  *  Charley  Pitchers,'  live  by  low  gaming — as 
thimblerig-men. 

*'  The  '  Bouncers,'  and  *  Besters,'  by  betting,  intimidating,  or  talk- 
ing people  out  of  their  property. 

"  The  '  Cadgers '  by  begging  and  exciting  false  sympathy. 

"  The  *  Vagrants,'  by  dedaring  on  the  casual  wara  of  the  parish 
workhouse. 
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"  Each  of  these,  again,  ure  luiinistdcably  distiBgiiished  from  the 
rest.  The  *  Elat-catchers '  are  generally  remarkableTor  great  shrewd- 
ness, especially  in  the  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  inge- 
nuity in   designing  and  carrying  out  their  several  schemes.     The 

*  Charley  Pitchers '  appertain  more  to  the  conjuring  or  sleight-of- 
hand  and  black-leg  claias.  The  ■  Cadgers,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  to 
the  class  of  cheats  what  the  *  Sneaksman '  is  to  the  thieves — the 
lowest  of  all — being  the  least  distinguished  for  those  characteristics 
which  mark  the  other  members  of  the  same  body.  As  the  *  Sneaks- 
man'  is  the  least  daring  and  expert  of  all  the   *  prigs,*  so  is  the 

*  Cadger '  the  least  intellectual  and  cunning  of  all  the  cheats.     A 

*  Shallow  cove'— ^that  is  to  say,  one  who  exhibits  himself  half-naked 
in  the  streets,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  his  living — is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  despicabfe  of  all  creatures,  since  the  act  requires  neither 
courage,  intellect,  nor  dexterity  for  the  execution  of  it.     Lastly,  the 

*  V^agrants  '  are  the  wanderers — the  English  Bedouins — those  who,  in 
their  own  words,  *  love  to  shake  a  free  leg ' — the  thoughtless  and  the 
careless  vagabonds  of  our  race." 

These  descriptions,  in  the  main  true,  are  distinguished  by  that 
spirit  of  exaggeration  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Mayhew's  writings. 
The  classes  are  not  so  distinct  as  he  would  make  out.  and 
"cracksmen"  and  "sneaksmen"  are  to  be  found  together,  just 
as  barristers  and  attorneys  congregate  at  the  same  table.  The 
bar  has  its  etiquette,  but  it  is  often  broken  through,  and  "  low- 
life"  like  haiit  ton,  not  only  sometimes,  but  often,  lays  aside  its 
rules,  and  submits  to  necessity. 

The  earnings  of  these  men  whom  Mr.  Mayhew  has  classed 
for  us,  are  frequently  very  high,  but  the  devil  is  a  bad  pay- 
master, and  the  gains  of  vice  are  precarious.  "I'd  rather," 
said  a  reformed  thief  to  the  narrator,  "  live  upon  a  pennorth  o' 
bread  a-day,  got  honestly,  than  have  lots  of  grub  the  other  way 
— that  I  would ;  not  but  what  there's  a  deal  to  be  made,  per- 
ticularly  by  handkerchiefs,  but  you're  always  in  fear,  your 
conscience  wont  let  yer  rest,  every  sound  you  hears,  it  may  be 
on  tho  passage  or  on  the  stairs  when  you're  a-bed,  any  how, 
you  starts  up  and  thinks  it's  some  peeler  come  to  take  yer ! " 
The  same  man  knew  two  housebreakers,  who  "would  think 
it  a  bad  night's  work  when  they  went  out,  if  their  share  was  not 
a  hundred  pounds,  but  they  was  always  poor,  poor  as  he  was, 
with  not  a  sixpence  to  bless  themselves  with." 

The  money  earned  by  thieves  is  always,  or  almost  always, 
spent  in  low  debauchery,  and  dissipated  as  soon  as  acquired. 
Around  them  there  are  ever  cunning  and  brutal  flatterers  and 
hangers-on  ;  the  burglar  is  more  secret  now,  but  he  still  has  his 
courtiers  and  admirers,  just  as  he  did  when  Jack  Sheppard  made 
himself  famous,  and  Jonathan  Wild  was  employed  by  a  weak 
and  infamous   government  as  a  thief-catcher.     Thieves  them- 
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selves  are  shunned  as  much  by  the  honest  poor,  as  by  the 
honest  rich,  but  there  is  a  bond  between  them  which  keeps 
them  very  much  together,  and  that  bond  is  the  persecution 
experienced  from  the  police.  From  these  men  in  office, 
whether  at  a  fire,  a  review,  a  crowd,  or  in  their  own  dark  alley, 
the  poor  of  London  get  but  rough  treatment.  Brought  up  in  a 
hard  school,  frequently  imtaught  themselves,  and  imported 
from  the  country  into  London,  the  policemen  regard  everybody 
who  is  not  a  "householder"  as  one  of  the  "dangerous  classes  ' 
whom  he  must  "  put  down."  The  phrase  used,  is  and  has  been 
a  favourite  with  the  officer  and  police  magistrate ;  and  some 
years  ago  a  London  alderman,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  autho- 
rity, talked  grandly  about  the  wickedness  of  self-murder,  and 
assured  a  miserable  and  ruined  girl,  who  had  attempted  to 
drown  herself,  that  he  had  determined,  "with  the  aid  of  the 
police  to  put  down  suicide."  Such  a  speech,  smacking  more  of 
magisterial  zeal  than  of  Christian  sympathy,  is  yet  remembered 
and  repeated  by  the  poor  and  miserable. 

Suicide  is,  however,  much  less  frequent  among  the  "low" 
people  than  the  high.  They  are  often  so  poor  that  they  have 
not  spirit  enough  to  kill  themselves,  and  they  endure  unheard- 
of  hardships.  If  any  one  is  curious  about  this  fact  let  him  sta- 
tion himself,  upon  a  bitter  night,  of  which  our  climate  affords 
many  even  in  spring  and  early  summer,  at  one  of  those  refuges 
for  the  homeless  and  the  outcast,  which  private  charity  has 
established  in  many  portions  of  the  towTi.  He  will  there  meet 
such  haggard,  downcast,  miserable  wretches,  such  faded,  trou- 
bled, and  worn-out  specimens  of  humanity,  that  he  ^vill  wonder 
at  that  persistence  in  life  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  keeps  body 
and  soul  together.  If  Dives  ever  in  a  repentant  mood,  touched 
by  a  wandering  gleam  of  Christian  charity,  or  by  a  sermon 
from  some  conscientious  minister  of  Christ,  should  go  forth  to 
meet  his  Lazarus,  he  would  not  in  London  have  very  far  to 
wander.  Mr.  Vanderkiste,  in  his  deeply  interesting  work,  tells 
us  the  trials  which  poor  people  endure  before  they  attempt 
suicide.  He  is  merely  relating  the  every-day  experience  of  a 
London  City  Missionary. 

"  These  people"  (he  is  speaking  of  an  industrious  family,  the 
support  of  which  was  discharged  upon  a  reduction  of  hands) 
"  were  actually  starving ;  they  had  been  without  food  for  two 
days.  I  immediately  gave  them  some  money  for  food,  which 
was  instantly  procured,  and  on  eating  it,  the  wind  in  both  the 
parents  occasioned  so  much  hysterics  that  I  was  really  alarmed. 
Another  poor  man,'^  he  continues,  "described  to  me  the  effects 
of  his  fasting  for  three  days.  *  The  first  day,'  sa^d  he,  *  'taint 
so  worry  bad  if  you  has  a  bit  of  'baccer ;  the  second,  its  horrid. 
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it  is  sich  gnawing ;  the  third  day  'taint  so  bad  again,  you  loel 
sinkish  like  and  werry  feintish.'*  Another  man  he  ^-isited  was 
"  gnawing  something  black,"  which  proved  to  be  a  bone  picked 
from  a  dunghill,  and  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  He  adds,  "  I 
could  fill  a  volume  with  accounts  of  cases  of  extreme  distress 
and  actual  starvation." 

The  misery  thus  experienced  tells  upon  the  poor  creatures  at 
last ;  and  at  the  door  of  every  police  court  hangs  a  black  lx)ard, 
upon  which  printed  formula,  headed  "Found  Dead,"  are 
pasted,  which  are  filled  up  in  the  handwriting  of  the  police 
inspector.  Many  of  these  (about  twelve  cases  are  constantly 
"before  the  public")  are  no  doubt  instances  of  accidental  death, 
&c.,  such  as  drowning,  but  many,  too  many,  alas  I  are  evidently 
those  from  starvation  and  exhaustion :  the  back  room,  garret,  or 
ditch,  where  they  are  found,  the  scant  clothing,  the  sunken 
cheeks  and  eyes  all  betoken  it ;  the  parish  doctor  who  is  called 
in  to  view  the  corpse  nevier  doubts  it. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  low  in  London,  are  perhaps 
more  wretched,  miserable,  and  contagious,  than  those  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  Modem  improvement  has  done  something 
to  remedy  this,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  do.  Every  summer, 
cholera  and  typhus  make  lanes  amongst  the  "low  life;"  and 
although  Field  Lane  and  many  of  its  adjacent  courts  have  been 
pulled  down,  yet  the  police  are  continually  obliged  to  issue 
notices  against  the  overcrowding  of  the  lodging  houses,  and  in 
many  and  many  a  court  and  alley,  two  or  three  families 
inhabit  the  same  room.  Men  and  their  wives,  and  other 
grown-up  women,  occupy  the  same  beds,  brothers  and  sisters  of 
mature  ages  share  the  same  sleeping  apartment,  and  yet  the 
rent  paid  for  these  rooms  is  enormous,  eighteen  pence,  two 
shillings,  and  half-a-crown  per  week  being  frequently  given  for 
a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  share  of  a  miserable  room.  Many  of 
these  on  the  groimd  floor  have  cesspools  beneath  them  I  "It 
is  a  dreadful  task,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Gcxlwin,  "  a 
task  to  make  the  heart  ache,  and  the  head  fail — ^to  revolve  in 
powerless  silence  the  manifold  misery  of  the  Ix)ndon  p«K)r. 
Imagination  dares  not  dwell  upon  the  probable  ravages  of 
death,  among  wretches  huddled  upon  a  few  rotten  i)lanks  over 
reeking  cesspools,  inhaling  the  breath  that  streams  from  the 
huge  nostrils  of  drafty  sewers,  or  chained  to  the  gates  of  men 
who  poison  their  fellow-creatures  in  scoflSng  security."  "Who 
must  account,"  again  asks  the  same  writer,  "  for  the  lives  of 
those  innocent  multitudes  that  you  fling  from  the  verA'  cradle 
to  the  grave  ? "  Ay  I  who  indeed  ?  We  can  pursue  this 
portion  of  our  theme  no  longer  ;  the  monster  evil  must  be  cured 
by  a  monster  reform,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  i'or  it. 
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and  the  populace,  diverted  by  war  and  political  events,  seem,  at 
the  time  we  write,  more  anxious  about  the  trial  of  one  poisoner, 
than  about  the  cause  which  poisons  thousands  upon  thousands. 
But  we  must  remark  this,  that  in  London  alone,  killed  by  over- 
work, bad  pay,  adulterated  food,  impure  lodgings,  starvations, 
and  other  causes  which  act  upon  "low  life,"  20,000  human 
beings  every  year  prematurely  nil  miserable  graves  provided  by 
the  parish  or  their  wretched  friends. 

If  our  limits  are  exhausted  our  subject  is  not ;  the  food,  the 
Sunday  and  Saturday  night  market,  the  pittance  paid  for  a 
week  of  close  hard  work,  the  method  of  spending  Sabbath — gene- 
rally in  low  debauchery  or  in  uneasy  and  exhausting  sleep — the 
ignorance  which  pervades  "  low  life  "  in  London,  have  all  to  be 
examined.  We  cannot  of  course  do  that  in  a  few  sentences  which 
Mr.  Mayhcw  failed  to  do  in  one  bulky  volimie  of  1200  pages,  and 
to  which  he  now  finds  it  necessary  to  add  a  supplement  which 
promises  to  be  of  a  much  larger  size.  Of  all  kinds  of  depri- 
vation, that  which  concerns  the  mind  is,  in  a  Christian  country, 
the  most  cruel  and  the  most  unwise.  The  man  who  is  taught 
to  read  and  think  will  keep  himself  out  of  his  misery ;  but  he 
who  is  ignorant  must  be  assisted,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  will 
constantly  need  that  assistance.  We  have  quoted  Mr.  Vander- 
kiste's  assertion  that  **  Heathenism  is  the  religion  of  the  metro- 
polis," we  will  add  to  it  the  opinion  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Godwin  and  ourselves.  In  "Short's  Gardens,"  Drury  Lane, 
children  may  be  met  with  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
have  never  heard  of  God,  and  who  when  asked  about  Jesus 
Christ,  "  didn't  know  the  gentleman's  name,"  and  had  not  heard 
it  except  in  a  drunken  oath.  Poor  children  !  they  hud  need  learn 
it,  for  they  are  soon  summoned  before  the  bar  of  God.  The 
average  length  of  life  about  that  district  with  the  tradesmen 
and  the  gentlemon  is  forty-five  years, — with  the  representative 
of  "  low  life"  it  is  but  sixteen!  This  fact  speaks  for  itself.  But 
besides  preparing  him  for  another  world,  education  would  pro- 
long the  poor  creature's  life  in  this.  From  a  very  extensive 
observation,  one  writer  declares  "  that  in  all  those  wihom  he  has 
observed  battling  nobly  w4th  the  tremendous  difficulties  of 
extreme  poverty,  and  maintaining  a  degree  of  order,  cleanliness, 
and  endeavour  after  spiritual  life,  only  to  be  secured  by  great 
and  incessant  exertion,  it  has  been  found  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  parties  had  in  youth,  attended  some  National,  or 
British,  or  other  charity  school."  If  education  will  and  does  do 
this — the  scanty  education,  remember,  hastily  cropped  by  the 
j)oor — what  would  not  a  more  wide,  wise,  and  extended  plan 
effect  towards  eradicating  the  follies,  vices,  and  miseries  ever 
attendant  upon  "  Low  Life  in  London." 
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Art.  III. — Text  of  the  Concordat  between  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  and  his  Imperial  Royal  and  Apostolic  Majesty  Francis 
Joseph  /.,  Emperor  of  Austria.  rublished  at  Vienna  by 
Imperial  Patent  of  November  5th,  1855. 

2.  Twenty  Additional  Articles  :  A  Letter  of  H.  E.  the  Prince- Arch- 

bishop  of  Vienna,  to   H.  E.,   the    Cardinal-Pro-nuncius   Viale 
Prela.   Vienna.    Agency  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette.    1856. 

3.  Diplomatic   Papers    of   1819,    1820,    1821,    1822,    1834^     from 

Kliiber's   "Important  Documents   for  the    German   Nation." 
Mannheim.     1»45. 

4.  Documents  Peferrimg  to  the  State  of  the  Catholic  Church  since 

1803,  and  to  the  Policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1848, 1849,  and 
1850.  From  Baron  Von  Andlaw's  "  Kevolution  in  Baden." 
Friburg.     1851. 

The  din  of  actual  warfare  being  hushed  for  awhile,  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  another  scene  \^here,  at  this  moment,  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  over  the  mind  of  man  is  going  on,  not  the  less 
effectual  because  the  weapons  employed  are  neither  bayonets 
nor  grape  shot.  In  this  contest  spiritual  interests  are  involved 
of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  political  ones  which 
actuated  the  late  war  with  Russia.  On  the  shores  of  the  Crimea 
the  struggle  was  one  of  resistance  to  a  universal  empire  of  a 
Greco-Catholic  Czar.  The  point  now  at  issue  in  the  episcopal 
conferences  at  Vienna  is,  whether  Central  Europe  is  again  to 
submit  to  a  universal  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pope.  In  saying 
"the  point  at  issue/*  we  do  however  not  fully  express  the 
extent  of  the  danger ;  for,  more  correctly  speaking,  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  at  least  as  regards  the  government 
of  the  greatest  empire  of  Central  Europe.  The  truth  is,  by  the 
Concordat  between  Pio  Nono  and  Francis  Joseph  I.,  the 
hierarchic  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  is  already  established. 
All  we  have  now  to  learn  is,  by  what  special  statutes  the  prin- 
ciple of  theocracy  will  be  carried  out  in  Austria ;  and  for  these 
particulars  we  have  to  look  to  the  great  episcopal  synod  which, 
since  April  6th,  held  its  sittings  at  Vienna  as  a  sovereign 
assemblee  comtituante  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  publication  of  the  decrees  which  this 
synod  has  been  preparing  for  the  enslavement  of  the  world,  wc 
may  discuss  the  text  and  bearing  of  the  Concordat  itself.  And  let 
us  here  at  once  remark,  that  through  this  remarkable  convention, 
the  court  of  Rome  has  achieved  one  of  those  triumphs  over 
mankind  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  Gregory 
VII.,  or  Innocent  III.  In  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  this  era  of  progress  and  enlightenment,  the  Roman 
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chufch  bas  saddenly  come  forward  in  Austria  in  all  tlie  mon- 
strous arrogance  of  its  mediaeval  pretensions.  At  a  time  when 
a  Protestant)  a  Mahometan,  and  two  Catholic  coimtries  had, 
without  jealousy  of  faith,  united  to  resist  Muscovite  attempts 
at  imiversal  dominicm,  the  Holy  See  contrived  to  effect  a 
revival  of  Papal  dominion,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  present  day,  that  the  mind  in  contemplating  it  is  carried 
back  to  the  darkest  epochs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  almost 
refuse  credit  to  our  sight  when  reading  this  Concordat  of  1855. 
Since  the  remote  times  when  popes  used  the  necks  of  kaisers  as 
8tepping-«tones  to  mount  the  pontifical  mule,  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  to  be  found  in  history  of  so  daring  an  assumption  of 
priestly  privileges,  and  such  an  utter  abnegation  of  secular  power. 
There,  in  a  document  drawn  up  by  the  pro-nuncio  of  the  pontiff, 
and  countersigned  by  the  chief  imperial  royal  minister,  it  is 
virtually  stipulated  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  &c.,  &c.,  is  henceforth  to  be  but  a 
delegate  of  the  Holy  Chair.  The  sceptre  of  Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine  is  to  be  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pontifical  crosier. 
Strange  spectacle !  The  despotic  sovereign  of  one  of  the  most 
populous  empires  in  Europe, — a  ruler  who  in  the  many  states 
under  his  sway  has  to  conciliate  races  the  most  different  and 
creeds  the  most  heterogeneous, — the  possessor  of  a  crown  whose 
wearers,  in  times  bygone,  have  offcen  warred  against  Romish 
arrogance,  nay,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills,---4ie  now  prostrates  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  foreign 
spiritual  prince !  He  recognizes  in  his  ancient  rival  his 
superior!  He  invites  him,  as  it  were,  to  an  unlimited 
dominion  over  the  vast  pountries  from  the  Carpathians  to  the 
Po! 

According  to  this  Concordat,  the  subjects  of  Austria  have 
now  no  longer  to  look  to  the  Hofburg  at  Vienna,  but  to  the 
Vatican,  for  all  that  regards  not  only  matters  of  worship,  church 
administration,  and  clerical  domains,  but  also  the  closest  con- 
cerns of  social  and  political  life  —  marriages,  education,  liberty 
of  the  press,  nay,  even  criminal  law  and  financial  administra- 
tion. In  future,  not  the  secular  law,  but  canonic  rules — called  in 
tlie  convention  the  "law  of  God,'* — are  paramount  in  the 
empire  of  the  Hapsburg.  An  alien  pontiff,  the  self-styled 
"  Vicar  of  the  Almighty  "  and  **  impersonation  of  Christ,"  is 
alone  declared  competent  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  social  order 
ill  Austria.  Se  is  to  dictate  the  measure  of  spiritual,  and  even 
political,  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  German  and  the  Magj^ar, 
the  Galician  Pole  and  the  Szekler  of  the  Banate,  the  polished 
inhabitant  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  the  savage  Sclavonian 
of  Croatia.      That  alien  pontiff  is  instituted  a  censor  of  all  the 
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thoughts  of  the  country ;  he  is  the  superintendent  of  public  and 
private  instruction.  At  his  and  his  minions'  command,  the 
armed  force  and  police  authorities  of  Austria  lend  their  bayonets 
and  fetters  to  the  clerical  power.  The  magistracy  of  the  empire 
bow  subordinate  to  his  priests.  His  sovereign  decrees  go  forth 
among  the  Austrian  races,  and  have  full  validity  there  without 
any  placitum  regium.  At  his  order  the  exchequer  of  the  state 
must  endow  new  priestly  livings  ;  he  levies  tithes  at  his  pleasure ; 
and  where  he  tlunks  it  prudent  to  refrain  from  that  mode  of 
raising  contributions,  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  real  state  property 
as  indemnification.  And  criminals  find  refuge  in  his  churches 
from  secular  justice !  (Art.  II. — XXXIII.)  ^\Tiy,  however, 
enumerate  details  or  specify  immunities  ?  It  is  enough  to  quote 
Articles  I.  and  XXXIV.  of  the  convention.  There  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  pledges  himself  that  the  church  of  Rome  shall  enjoy,  in 
his  dominions,  all  those  privileges  which  have  been,  are,  or  will 
be,  claimed  by  any  pope,  at  any  time,  in  virtue  of  the  so-called 
ordinances  of  God  and  laws  of  the  Canon.  (.  .  .  "  quibus 
frui  debet  ex  Dei  ordinafione  et  canonick  sanctionibus,^^) 

Thus,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  last  remains  of  the  power 
Joseph  n.,  the  "enlightened  despot,'*  had  wrested  from  the 
Pontificate,  are  again  laid  at  St.  Peter's  footstool  by  Francis 
Joseph  I.  Thus  the  subserviency  exhibited  by  bigot  Ferdinand 
II.  towards  the  Holy  Chair  is  surpassed  a  hundred-fold  by  the 
present  Austrian  sovereign.  The  political  institutions  of  his 
empire,  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  his  subjects, 
the  most  delicate  relations  of  their  private  life,  are  all  professedly 
given  over  to  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  gloomy  inquisitors  who, 
bent  upon  carrying  out  the  fell  doctrines  of  Laynez  and  Boba- 
dilla,  are  rendering  the  active  humanity  around  them  but  a  life- 
less corpse, — Hicut  cadaver. 

Such,  at  least,  are  the  formal  concessions  of  Austria  to  Rome. 
Such  is  the  verbal  tonor  of  the  Concordat.  The  medal,  how- 
ever, has  its  reverse ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether 
this  apparent  act  of  miheard-of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Austria 
does  not  conceal  some  secret  designs  of  statesmanship. 

And  first  and  foremost,  due  caution  must  be  observed  btforo 
accepting  the  belief  that  the  Austrian  government  boconu  s  so 
docile  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  Chair  from  pure  superstitious  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  the  cross  keys  of  St.  Peter.  Any  opinion  based 
on  such  a  belief  would  be  most  superficial.  'UTioever  has 
studied  the  crooked  ways  and  hidden  approaches  through  which 
the  "  Florentine"  diplomacy  of  Austria  is  accustomed  to  pursue 
its  purposes,  must  easily  perceive  that  the  Concordat,  although 
bearing  on  its  face  a  pre-eminently  pontifical  stamp,  is 
but  a  sort  of  palimpsest  having  another  —  political  —  text 
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beneath.  Fortunately,  the  key  is  not  altogether  wanting  for 
the  deciphering  the  sense  of  this  hidden  writing.  The  general 
tendencies  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  would  of  themselves 
enable  us  to  foitn  a  pretty  correct  surmise  ;  but  a  special  light 
is  £ffor&ed  us  by  a  mass  of  state-papers,  in  which  the  inner- 
most thoughts  of  Austrian  statesmen,  from  1815  — 1850,  are 
registered.  {Vide  Kliiber  and  Andlaw.)  The  task  is  further 
facilitated  by  various  important  hints  thrown  out  recently  by 
both  Austria  and  Borne  in  their  semi-official  organs,  for  the 
information  of  their  own  adherents. 

The  opinion,  then,  that  forces  itself  upon  us  as  to  the  political 
bearing  of  the  Concordat,  appears  to  be  this: — ^Through  it 
despotic  Austria  bids  among  the  ultramontane  and  feudalist 
parties  of  Germany  for  an  extension  of  her  influence  in  the 
confederation.  Through  this  Concordat  she  hopes  to  rally 
round  her  black-yellow  standard  the  greater  part  of  the  media- 
tized nobility  and  secularized  clergy  of  the  ci-devant  German 
empire.  Through  the  Concordat,  by  rendering  herself  the  fore- 
most champion  of  Catholicism,  she  intends  to  out-rival  the  pro- 
Catholic  influence  of  the  Emperor  of  France ;  to  confirm  and 
develope  Hapsburg  rule  at  the  priest-ridden  courts  of  Central 
and  Southern  Italy ;  and  to  sap  the  liberal  institutions  of  Pied- 
mont. By  this  Concordat,  she  procures  an  ally  in  the  powerful 
"  Society  of  Jesus  "  for  the  coming  struggle  against  the  re- 
awakening spirit  of  liberty.  And  further,  if  the  significant 
language  of  certain  Loyolist  organs  can  be  relied  on,  the  Con- 
cordat has  serv'ed  to  the  government  of  Vienna  as  a  means  of 
re-establishing  good  relations  with  that  influential  portion  of 
the  ultra-montanists  who,  of  late,  have  borne  some  ill  will  to 
Austria  on  account  of  her  non-participation  in  the  contest 
against  a  schismatic  Pope-Czar.  In  a  word,  items  of  calcula- 
tion the  most  various  have  combined  to  produce  this  extraordi- 
nary convention. 

True,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  director  on  the  superstitious 
mind  of  his  imperial  shriveling  may  have  contributed  to  obtain 
these  concessions  from  Austria,  The  leading  feature  of  the 
Concordat,  however,  consists  of  a  certain  political  macchiavellisni, 
represented  at  Vienna  by  the  ambitious  mother  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Archduchess  Sophia,  and  her  partisans.  Bemembering  the 
large  share  the  Archduchess  still  has  in  the  government  of 
Austria,  and  considering  the  vastness  of  the  well-known  pro- 
jects of  restoration  she  fosters,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Con- 
cordat as  the  solemn  confirmation  of  a  league,  between  Kaiser 
and  Pope,  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  mediaDval  state  of  things, 
such  as  existed  before  the  overthrow  of  the  German  empire  in 
1806.     Indeed,  the  Concordat  exhibits  one  of  the  last  links  in 
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a  long  cliain  of  intrigues^  semi-reKgious,  semi-political,  which 
have  been  played  in  Germany,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  by 
Austria  and  Rome  united.  A  reference  to  events  from  1815- 
50  will  solve  all  doubts  in  this  respect,  and  help  to  clear  up  the 
motives  the  court  of  Austria  has  had  in  agreeing  to  the  demands 
of  Pius  IX. 

To  rightly  comprehend  the  relation  in  which  Austrian 
monarchs  have  stood,  ever  since  the  Vienna  Congress,  towards 
the  Holy  Chair,  a  momentary  review  should  be  taken  of  the 
important  political  changes  wrought  out  in  Central  Europe 
during  the  Napoleonic  epoch.  It  will  then  be  easily  understood 
how  the  interests  of  Kliiser  and  Pope — often  so  antagonistic  in 
former  times — could  be  brought  to  act  together  in  complete 
accordance. 

When  Napoleon  I.  destroyed,  in  1806,  the  last  vestiges  of 
German  unity,  by  overturning  that  incongruous  mediaeval 
fabric,  the  **  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation," 
Austria  found  herself  suddenly  deprived  of  her  supremacy  in 
Central  Europe.  Her  ruler  was  forced,  through  the  defection 
of  bis  vassal  princes,  to  abdicate  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
Othos  and  Friederichs.  The  frontier  of  Austria,  formerly 
encompassing  almost  all  Germany,  was  thrown  back  behind 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland ;  that  is,  removed  from  all  contact 
with  France.  Her  deadly  rival,  Protestant  Prussia,  was 
installed  in  the  full  rights  of  a  European  power.  A  number  of 
smaller  German  principalities  were  enlarged  by  the  annexation 
of  other  petty  territories,  and  created  into  sovereign  duchies 
independent  of  any  imperial  suzerainty.  In  fine,  the  idea 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  indulged  in,  of  breaking  up  the 
consolidation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  destrojdng  at  the 
same  time  the  political  unity  of  the  German  nation ;  this  idea 
which  guided  France,  Sweden,  and  other  powers  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  was  now  carried  out  triumphantly  by  the  Cor- 
sican  conqueror.  This  was  a  fearful  blow  to  the  dynasty  of 
Hapsburg,  the  **  ancient  enemy  of  France." 

But  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  had  not  onlv 
uprooted  the  jx)Utical  superiority  or  Austria.  It  equally  shook 
to  its  very  foundations  the  innuenje  Rome  had  exercised  in 
Central  Europe.  Before  Napoleon  I.  had  assumed  the  protector- 
ship of  the  Rhinebund,  the  iloman  church  wielded  in  Germany 
considerable  power  by  the  existence  of  priestly  governments, 
such  as  those  of  the  electors  and  prince-archbishops  of  Cologne, 
Treves,-  Mentz,  and  other  spiritual  sovereigns.  These  petty 
ecclesiastical  governments  formed  as  it  were  ''states  of  the 
church/' — ^papal  territories,  within  the  German  empire.  Now 
by  the  secukuization  of  1803,  all  this  was  overthrown !     The 
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arch- priests  lost  their  territorial  sovereignty.     Their  dominions 
were  given  over  to  some  lucky  secular  prince.     Many  a  district 
with  a  Catholic  population  was  placed  under  the  sceptre  of  Pro- 
testant sovereigns,  and   the   Catholic  church  everywhere  sub- 
jected to  the  high  superintendence  of  the  state.     The  principles 
of  the   treaty  of  Westphalia  were  carried  out   to  an  extent 
extremely  injurious  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Holy  See.     Hence- 
forth the  Roman  church,  even  in  states  almost  purely  Catholic, 
lost  its  privilege  as  a  "  ruling  church."     If  to  all  this  we  add 
that,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  German  constitution,  the 
power  of  the  "  apostolical "  majesty  of  Austria  was  considerably 
reduced  to  the  advantage  of  "  heretic  *'  -Northern  Germany,  it 
will  at  once  be  explained  why  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  of 
Vienna,  made  common  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  things  created  in  1803  and  1806.     It  will  also  render 
dear  the  reason  of  both  these  powers  conspiring  together,  after 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  for  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante. 

No  sooner,  indeed,  was  the  French  empire  vanquished,  and 
the  congress  of  sovereigns  assembled  at  Vienna,  in  1814,  than 
Francis  I.,  having  previously  concerted  with  Pius  VII.,  brought 
forward,  through  his  plenipotentiary.  Prince  Mettemich,  a  jnan 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Austrian  supremacy.  (Project  of 
October  16, 1814,  laid  before  the  special  commission  for  (xerman 
affikirs  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.)  According  to  this  plan,  the 
house  of  Austria,  though  not  formally  reassuming  the  imperial 
purple  of  Germany,  would  yet  in  reality  have  lorded  it  as  of 
old.  The  project,  foreshadowing  as  it  did  a  re-establishment  of 
the  mediatized  and  secularized  sovereignties,  had  the  warm 
support  of  the  Roman  church.  The  chief  of  that  church,  during 
his  captivity  in  France,  had  had  ample  time  to  discover  that  no 
alliance  could  be  found  more  desirable  for  his  tottering  throne 
than  that  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg- Lorraine. 

The  German  nation,  on  its  own  behalf,  had  nothing  to  gain, 
on  the  side  of  independence  and  liberty,  in  this  proposed  renewal 
of  a  supremacy  of  the  Hispano-Catholic  monarchs  of  Austria. 
But  the  individual  independence  of  sovereign  German  princes 
had  assuredly  something  to  lose  by  this  intended  reappointment 
of  a  strong  suzerain  power  over  their  heads.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  the  Austrian  scheme  was  forthwith  opposed 
by  an  energetic  refusal  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  and 
a  number  of  newly  created  dukes.  Jealous  of  their  recently 
acquired  absolute  sovereignty  {landesfurstlic/ie  Machtvollkommen- 
heit) ,  they  would  not  consent  to  any  diminution  of  it  in*  favour 
of  a  strong  central  power,  or  in  favour  of  clerical  privileges. 
They  would  not  consent  to  any  other  constitution  of  Germany, 
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than  aa  an  "  alliance  of  entirely  independent  princes ;"  if  pos- 
8ible,  with  a  liberum  veto  for  every  petty  potentate  ruling  one 
»qaarc  mile  or  two  of  territory.  Before  all,  they  desired  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  they  had 
wrested,  under  Napoleonic  dictation,  from  both  Emperor  and 
Pope. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  pre- 
sented a  bar  to  Austro-Catholic  designs.  The  blow  most  deeply 
felt  was,  however,  given  by  the  interference  of  Russia.  The 
Czar  Alexander  I.,  whose  intentions  of  exercising  a  protectorate 
over  Central  Europe  are  well  known,  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
every  plan  capable  of  giving  to  Germany  even  the  semblance  of 
a  greater  internal  cohesion.  All  the  despotic  merits  Prince 
Metternich's  project  possessed,  could  not,  in  the  Autocrat's 
opinion,  outweigh  the  injury  that  woidd  be  done  to  the  interests 
of  Russia,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Austro-Catholic  plan  of 
organization.  Alexander  I.,  therefore,  united  his  intrigues  to 
the  resistance  of  the  smaller  German  states.  Thus  the  Court  of 
Vienna  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  proposition  it  had  concerted 
with  Rome,  and  to  subscribe — with  rather  an  unwilling  hand — 
to  the  formation  of  that  loose  and  inefficient  union,  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  in  which  Austrian  (Catholic)  and  Prussian 
(Protestant)  influence  is  balanced.  (General  Act  of  Jime  8th, 
1815.) 

Meanwhile,  the  unwillingness  with  which  Francis  I.  acknow- 
ledged this  now  constitution  of  Gt?rmany,  found  a  yet  stronger 
expression  in  the  conduct  of  Pius  VII.  The  Pope,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  ecclesiastical  restoration,  launched  a  formal 
protest  against  the  principles  of  the  Vienna  Congress  and  the 
organization  of  the  Bund !  He  felt  highly  incensed  that  sove- 
reigns who  had  assembled  for  re-installing  legitimacy,  could  so 
utterly  forget  the  **  legitimate  rights  of  the  church,"  as  to 
retain  for  themselves  the  fruits  of  a  "spoliation"  which  had 
been  committed  by  the  hands  of  revolutionary  powers. 

This  short  historical  review  will  have  elucidated  the  com- 
munity of  interests  between  Austria  and  Rome.  A  glance  at 
subsequent  events  will  show  at  once  how  this  mutual  interest 
found  its  expression  in  a  common  line  of  action  and  co-operation 
for  purposes  religions  and  political. 

Tne  hrst  great  concession  Atutria  made  to  Rome,  after  1815, 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Federal  law  regarding 
Protestants.  The  law  of  the  Federal  Act  directed  that  equal 
civil  and  other  rights  should  be  given  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
to  subjects  of  eitner  Christian  denomination.  Francis  I.,  m 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Pope,  refused  to  recognize 
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this  law,  and  in  several  provinces  of  his  empire  continued  to 
treat  Protestants  as  a  sort  of  helots  barely  worthy  even  of 
toleration.  This  defiance  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Vienna 
Congress  filled  the  Court  of  Rome  with  inflated  hope ;  the 
more  so  as  Francis  I.  at  the  same  time  bestowed  a  signal  favour 
upon  the  Bedemptorist  and  other  Jesuit  orders. 

No  wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Holy  See,  on  their  part,  exerted  their  influence  to  the  advantage 
of  Austria.  They  zealously  co-operated  with  those  feudalist 
parties  whose  aim  it  was  to  weaken  Prussia,  to  shake  the  inde- 

etndence  of  the  Rhinebund  dynasties,  and  to  re-elevate  the 
ouse  of  Hapsburg  to  its  former  predominance.  From  docu- 
ments before  us  we  see  that,  since  1815,  it  became  the  common 
policy  of  Austria  and  Rome  secretly  to  goad  on  the  mediatized 
princes  and  the  higher  nobility  of  Germany  to  re-assert  their 
lost  privileges  against  the  "  revolutionary  Khinebund  govern- 
ments," as  well  as  against  Prussia.  The  so-called  "  Chain  of 
Nobility  "  especially — an  aristocratic,  feudalist  association — is 
well  known  to  have  acted  under  Romish  inspirations,  although 
many  of  the  noble  families  connected  with  the  "  Chain  "  were 
professedly  of  the  Protestant  creed.  In  all  this,  the  guiding 
idea  of  Rome  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  and 
even  to  lead  back  Germany  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
before  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  Political  reaction  was  to 
clear  the  way  for  ecclesiastical  restoration. 

Meanwhile,  these  political  schemes  in  which  the  Pope  indulged, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  pushing  forward  his  own  spiritual 
works.  Taking  advantage  of  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among 
the  aristocratic  classes  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  he  com- 
menced once  more  to  vindicate  Ids  own  right  divine,  and  to 
renew  the  struggle  against  the  "encroachments'*  of  the  secular 
power. 

The  field  of  action  chosen  for  this  purpose  was,  at  first. 
South  -Western  Germany.  There  the  newly  formed  Rhinebund 
states  had  not  yet  acquired  the  internal  cohesion  necessary  for 
their  safety.  There  the  aristocratic  nieneurs  were  the  most 
turbulent  against  the  grand-ducal  and  ducal  governments  of 
Napoleonic  creation.  Consequently,  there,  the  soil  appeared 
the  most  propitious  for  Papal  pretensions.  A  casus  belli  was 
easilv  found.  The  eternal  dispute  about  mixed  marriages ;  the 
subtle  question  of  the  administration  of  church  property  by 
mixed  commissions  of  clerical  and  secular  authorities ;  and  the 
interpretation  in  general  of  those  treaties  by  which  the  Papal 
chair  had,  during  its  evil  days,  parted  with  certain  privileges,  in 
favour  of  state  interference, — all  these  promising  objects  of 
litigation  were  now  successively  taken  up  by  the  Romanists  in 
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South -Western  Germany.*  Nor  were  their  attacks  long  limited 
to  such  weak  governments  as  the  petty  states.  A  few  years 
only  elapsed  before  Papism  gave  open  battle  to  that  more 
powerful  kinpfdom,  which  hitherto  had  been  considered  the 
bulwark  of  German  Protestantism,  viz.,  Prussia.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  those  three  provinces  which  are  of  comparatively 
recent  acquisition  and  of  great  military  importance  to  Prussia, — 
namely,  the  Rhinelands,  Posnania,  and  Silesia, — are  at  the  same 
time  inhabited  by  a  popidation  for  the  most  part  Catholic,  and  not 
over-attached  to  the  crown  of  Hohenzollern.  This  circumstance 
was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Black  Propaganda. 
The  Rhinelands  as  a  province  where  priestly  rule  had  so 
flourished  of  yore ;  Posnania,  on  account  of  the  Catholic  sym- 
pathies of  the  Polish  part  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  Silesia,  as 
formerly  an  Austrian  possession,  were  easily  worked  upon  in  an 
anti-Prussian  sense.  Situated  as  these  three  provinces  are  on 
the  farthest  frontiers  of  Prussia,  the  Romanist  plotters  evidently 
thought  that  the  court  of  Berlin,  from  fear  of  losing  its  hold  in 
such  important  dominions,  would  not  venture  there  to  oppose 
the  demands  of  Ultramontanism.  TVe  need  not  say  that 
Austria  fully  connived  at  this  Jesidt  policy.  Austria's  loss  of 
Silesia,  and  the  acquisition  by  Prussia  of  the  Catholic  Rhine- 
lands,  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  the  Hapsburg.  Any  difficulty, 
therefore,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Berlin  government  was 
sure  to  meet  with  an  approval  at  Vienna. 

Such  were  the  tendencies  of  Austro- Catholic  and  quasi-medi- 
aeval parties  in  Gennany  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic 
empire.  But  the  result  produced,  at  first,  by  their  violent 
exertions  was,  curious  to  relate,  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
they  had  intended  to  bring  about.  Far  from  succeeding  in  an 
integral  restoration  of  the  good  old  times  of  feudalism  and 
priestcraft,  these  hyper-reactionary  aspirations  only  drove  the 
Prussian  government,  absolutistic  as  it  was,  into  a  more 
Protestant  policy,  and  compelled  the  minor  d\Tiasties  to  seek 
salvation  in  the  constitutionalism  they  bo  much  abhorred. 

In  vain  the  people  of  Germany,  after  the  victory  of  Loipsic 
and  the  march  to  Paris,  had  demanded  from  their  princes  the 
fulfilment  of  those  constitutional  promises  made  in  the  hour  of 
need.  From  imperial  Austria  down  to  the  last  trumpery  duke 
of  Leichtenstein- Vaduz,  the  courts  would  not  jneld  the  smallest 
title  of  sovereignty.  To  reign  by  cabinet  ordinances  and  bon 
plamr  decrees  was  more  congenial  to  their  tastes.  But  the 
time  came  when  the  lesser  dynasties,  at  least,  coidd  no  longer 

*  Vide  the  Treaty  concluded  in  1 803  between  the  Prince- Archbishop  of 
Constance  and  the  government  of  Baden.    Andlaw,  voL  L 
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refuse  their  subjects  the  promised  charters,  seeing  the  growing 
disaffection  of  their  people,  many  of  whom  had  only  recently 
been  acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  feeling  menaced  themselves 
by  their  mediatized  and  secularized  rivals,  and  threatened  too 
hy  Austria,  which  always  cherished  its  own  designs  of  encroach- 
ment, the  minor  courts  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  combat 
Aostro-Bomanism  by  the  creation  of  representative  institutions, 
and  to  attach  to  themselves  their  newly  acquired  subjects  by 
the  bond  of  "constitutional  liberties."  These  consiaerations 
will  explain  why  from  1815 — 20  almost  all  the  lesser  states 
reoeived  constitutions. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  consti- 
tutionalism, its  working  acted  unquestionably  as  a  check  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Austro-Roman  league.  Few  and  feeble  as 
were  the  rights  which  the  middle  classes  in  the  minor  states 
acquired,  the  mere  fact  of  the  middle  and  popular  classes 
participating  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  served  somewhat 
to  abate  the  influence  of  the  medioBvalist  ultras. 

The  Prussian  dynasty,  on  its  part,  in  spite  of  all  the  Popish 
and  Austrian  intrigues  that  were  levelled  against  it,  could  not 
be  brought  to  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  absolute  monarchism. 
So  little  did  the  court  of  Berlin  relish  liberal  principles  that,^  as 
far  back  as  1822,  it  actually  plotted,  even  in  common  with 
Austria,  for  the  subversion  of  the  constitutions  of  Southern  and 
Central  Germany.  King  Frederick  William  III.  would  gladly 
have  seen  all  Southern  Germany,  from  the  ilaine  to  the  Danube, 
under  Austro- Catholic  rule,  piovirlod  the  entire  North  had  been 
given  over  to  Prussia.  His  policy,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Austrian  court,  was  chiefly  a  policy  of  aggrandizement,  as  may 
l>e  seen  bv  a  reference  to  any  of  the  secret  state-memorandas  we 
possess  ol*  that  period.  (Cf.  Memorandum  of  a  Prussian  states- 
man, or  so-called  "  Langenau'sche  Note,**  1822.  Kliiber.)  It 
is  clearly  confessed  in  these  documents  that  the  part  of  a  "  chief 
of  Protestantism  "  which  the  Prussian  government  assumed,  as 
well  as  the  "liberal  commercial  policy"  which  it  instituted  by 
the  Zollverein,  originated  essentially  from  the  desire  of  over- 
reaching the  influence  of  Austria. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  firmness  with  which  the 
late  King  of  Prussia  resisted  the  aspirations  of  the  Popish  clergy 
^i-ithin  his  dominions,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
strove  to  extend  the  commercial  system  of  the  Zollverein, 
contributed  also  largely  to  impede  the  advance  of  Austro- 
Romanism  towards  Northern  Germany. 

Another  most  peculiar  circumstance  served  equally  to  hamper 
the  efficiency  of  Ultramontanism  from  1815 — 1830;  and  this 
impediment,"  remarkably  enough,  came  not  from  without,  but 
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from  withia  the  Roman  elmrch  itself !  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  period  just  preceding  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  there  was  a  grave  schism  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Germany ;  one  part  asserting  a  certain  independence  from  the 
Holy  See  in  the  same  manner  as  that  professed  by  the  Galli- 
canists  of  France,  whilst  the  other  part  remained  unconditionally 
subservient  to  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican.  The  first  party  was 
mainly  composed  of  priests  whose  opinions  had  been  tinged  to 
some  extent  by  the  philosophical  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  even  a  large  portion  of  orthodox  bishops  made 
common  cause  with  them,  hoping  by  the  curtailment  of  papal 
prerogative  to  increase  episcopal  privileges.  It  was  the  policy 
of  Joseph  II.  of  Germany  to  encourage  these  tendencies. 
Under  his  reign  the  so-called  "  Punctation  of  Ems  "  was  drawn 
up  by  an  assembly  of  German  bishops,  who  organized  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  clerical  parliament  co-ordinate  to  the 
power  of  the  Pope.  At  the  head  of  this  liberal-conservative 
movement  two  men  were  conspicuous,  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  Europe — the  Baron  von  Wessenberg,  chief  of  the  **  Josephinist 
School,"  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Constance  and  Friburg ; 
and  the  Baron  von  Dalberg,  also  for  some  time  an  administrator 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Constance,  but  better  known  in  England 
in  his  quality  as  Prince  Primas  under  Napoleon  I.  Both  these 
men  living  to  a  great  age — ^beyond  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  ideas  they  had  awakened  powerfully  influenced 
the  next  generation  of  priests.  Thus  it  will  be  understood  that, 
from  1815 — 30,  an  under^current  of  liberal  opinions,  within  a 
part  of  the  German  clergy  itself,  re-acted  against  the  cause 
which  Rome  and  her  Austrian  associate  endeavoured  to  promote. 
However,  this  must  be  taken  with  some  reservation.  The 
character  of  th^  Roman  priesthood,  even  the  most  liberal  among 
them,  is  unfortunately  such,  that  even  when  it  rebels  against 
the  infallibility  of  a  pope,  it  scarcely  ever  consents  to  be  sub- 
jected itself  in  any  way  to  the  secular  power.  The  bishop  may 
question  the  absolute  authority  of  Rome ;  he  never  questions 
his  own.  This  was  the  case  also  with  Wessenberg  and  his  co- 
operators  in  ecclesiastical  liberalism.  Though  Wessenberg  lay 
under  the  first  degree  of  Papal  ban  when  Archbishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  though  he  was  maintained  in  his  episcopal  chair 
only  by  the  support  of  the  Baden  government,  yet  even  he 
could  not  refrain,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  from  entering  upon 
an  acrimonious  quarrel  with  the  state,  in  order  to  re-obtain  some 
of  the  rights  the  Pope  himself  had  by  treaty  waived  in  1804  ! 
Documentary    evidence*    pronounces   but    too   strongly   that, 

*  Vide  the  oorrespondence  between  the  government  of  Baden  and  the 
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ahlioQgli  certaiiily  not  initiated  in  tlie  Austro-Catholic  plot, 
Wessenberg  to  the  last  contributed  to  pave  the  way  fot  a  re- 
assertion  01  Papal  influence.  When  things  were  ripe,  the  true 
sons  of  Loyola  stepped  in  to  reap  the  harvest. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  we  have,  from  irrefragable 
evidence,  depicted  those  political  and  ecclesiastical  elements 
which,  during  the  period  from  1815 — 30,  advanced  or  retarded 
the  progress  of  Austro-Catholicism.  On  reaching  the  years 
subsequent  to  the  Parisian  Revolution  of  Jidy,  we  come  to  an 
important  change  in  the  policy  of  the  minor  states, — a  change 
in  lavour  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Rome. 

It  has  been  shown  above  how  the  creation  of  constitutional 
life,  in  South -Western  and  Central  Germany,  tended  to  protect 
the  petty  dynasties  against  the  cravings  for  dismemberment 
and  encroachment  on  the  part  of  their  former  rivals;  It  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  these  petty  courts  would  for  ever 
have  clung  to  a  policy  which  had  proved  the  sheet-anchor  to 
their  own  existence.  However,  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
These  princelets  observed  with  terror  that  constitutionalism, 
which  tney  had  considered  only  as  a  useful  expediency,  became, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  a  lever  for  national  unity  and  liberty. 
Full  of  apprehension  for  their  monarchic  prerogatives,  they 
trembled  at  the  apparition  of  that  **  democratic  spirit,"  which 
they  saw — or  feigned  they  saw — rising  up  behind  the  barrier  of 
constitutionalism.  The  re-appearance  of  revolution  in  France, 
Poland,  and  Italy,  and  the  simultaneous  revival,  after  1830,  of 
liberal  tendencies  throughout  Germany,  stiU  further  increased 
their  fears.  They  desired  at  any  price  to  lay  low  the  spirit  they 
themselves,  by  granting  charters,  had  conjured  up.  When,  there- 
fore, in  1832,  the  fall  of  Warsaw  offered  an  opportunity  of  re- 
action throughout  Europe,  the  petty  German  governments  fled 
from  the  shade  of  constitutionalism,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  very  powers  from  which  they  had  the  most  to 
apprehend. 

Formerly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Austria  and  Rome, 
they  now  employed  every  device  to  cripple  the  efficiency  of 
their  own  representative  institutions,  by  allowing  a  more  ex- 
tended field  of  action  to  the  landed  interests  of  the  aristocracy 
and  to  the  black-robed  party  of  the  ultramontanists.  A  growing 
alienation  between  governments  and  subjects  was  the  result. 
In  this  struggle,  the  petty  courts  soon  lost  all  recollection  of 
the  peril  they  had  experienced  from  Jesuit  and  aristocratic 
intrigue.     They  were  only  intent  upon  subduing  popular  ten- 
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dencies ;  and  with  this  view  fawned  upon  their  own  bitterest 
enemies,  eagerly  yielding  to  them  the  highest  administrative 
positions.  Governments  now  purposely  stultified  the  elections 
for  the  chambers  by  priestly  interference.  The  press  was 
handed  over  to  the  hawk-eyed  surveillance  of  the  myrmidons  of 
Rome.  In  the  ministerial  bureaux  and  in  the  higher  colleges, 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  were  triumphant,  and  strove  to  mould 

Jublic  instruction  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Society  of 
esus.  {Ratio  et  institutio  studiorum  Societatis  Jesu,)  In  those 
states  where  the  monkish  orders  could  not  legally  acquire  landed 
property,  the  acquisition  of  it,  for  the  Roman  Church,  was  fre- 
quently connived  at  by  the  government  under  some  flimsy  pre- 
text or  other.  So  intimate  became  the  relations  of  Rome  with 
many,  even  Protestant,  courts  of  the  lesser  states ;  and  so  great 
was  the  ascendancy  there  of  the  Jesuit-General  Pater  Roothan, 
that  Gregory  XVL  himself  could  not  have  ruled  these  petty 
residences  more  after  his  own  heart. 

Bv  thus  oppressing  public  spirit  or  falsifying  its  expression 
in  tKe  chambers,  the  constitutional  governments  of  Germany 
succeeded  in  curtailing  the  rights  of  their  legislative  assemblies. 
Feudalist  and  clerical  power  once  more  gained  influence  over 
the  popular  classes.  The  gradual  extinction  of  the  "  Josephinist 
school "  among  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  raising  up  of  a 
new  generation  of  priests,  more  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
Hildebrandism,  served  as  another  impulse  to  this  general  re- 
action. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prussian  court  also  made  hot  war  upon  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  German  nation.  Still,  on  the  questi<>n 
of  Secular  Power  versus  Roman  Supremacv,  the  late  Frederick 
William  III.  remained  apparently  firm  to  tlie  last.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Propaganda  devote  itself  luiceasingly  to  the 
contest  with  Prussia.  The  struggle  broke  out  in  tlie  most 
violent  form  towards  1837,  when  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Posen,  the  Bishops  of  Breslau  and  others,  openly  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  state,  placing  themselves  on  purely  canonic 
ground.  The  rupture  was  forthwith  complete.  As  soon  as  it 
became  manifest  that  the  Roman  clergy  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  several 
other  renitent  bishops  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  king  and 
locked  up  in  state  fortresses. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  open  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussian  government  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome. 

A  few  years  after  these  events  the  king  died.  On  reviewing 
the  policy  of  his  successor,  we  at  once  observe  that  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William  IV.  wrought  a  change  in  the  whole  scene. 
Scarcely  had  this  latter  moimted  the  throne,  when  he  not  only 
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gaTB  up  all  measures  of  coercion  against  the  rcnitent  clergy,  not 
only  meased  the  bishops  from  prison,  but  even  subscribed  to  a 
concordat  with  Ghregory  XVI.,  in  which  considerable  concessions 
were  made  to  the  canonic  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See.  For  an 
explanation  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  acts  which  are  most  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  Prussian  dynasty,  we  must  look  to 
the  bizarre  qualities  in  the  character  of  the  king.  His  mania 
finds  delight  in  everything  mediaeval,  whether  in  politics,  reli- 
ffion,  science,  or  architecture, — whether  in  the  Gothic  pattern  of 
his  professors'  robes,  or  in  the  quaint  helmets  of  his  army.  The 
very  spirit  of  modem  times  seems  an  aversion  to  him ;  at  least, 
so  it  fully  appeared  before  1848,  when  his  fantastic  doings  were 
without  any  restraint.  He  at  that  time  often  boasted  that  he 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  that  "loose  and  immoral  spirit" 
which  presumes  to  question  the  right- divine  of  kings,  nobles, 
and  priests.  Such  were  the  day-dreams  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
Yet,  although  an  absolutist  at  heart,  he  proved,  by  an  anomaly 
of  temper,  a  fickle  and  irresolute  character ;  more  of  a  theatrical 
media) valist  than  a  ruler  of  the  real  iron  mould.  He,  therefore, 
saw  no  other  means  of  realizing  his  favourite  notions  than  by 
ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  those  powers  which  he  considered 
possessed  more  firmness  than  himself.  Thus  it  fell  out  the 
holder  of  the  crown  of  Frederick  the  Great  became  so  compla- 
cent to  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  |was  thus,  also,  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  greatest  Protestant  realm  in  Germany  entered 
frequently  upon  a  line  of  policy  which  earned  for  liim  the  thanks 
of  the  most  extravagant  ultramontanists.  No  wonder  that  one  of 
the  craftiest  promoters  of  Austrian  schemes,  Archduke  John,  at 
his  meeting  with  Frederick  William  IV.,j)ronounced  the  famous 
toast,  "  Henceforth  Austria  and  Prussia  arc  but  one ! "  No 
wonder,  also,  that  the  Roman  clergy  in  Southern  Germany, 
envj^ing  their  fortunate  brothers  in  Prussia,  should  have  claimed 
of  late  such  religious  liberty  as  exists  under  the  reign  of  "  his 
august  Majesty  Frederick  William  IV." 

The  lenience  the  king  sliowed  towards  Popish  agitation,  and 
the  favour  with  which  he  received  at  his  court  the  champions 
of  what  in  Prussia  is  called  **  Protestant  Jesuitism,"  neeessarilv 
served  to  increase  the  daring  arrogance  of  the  Austro-Roman 
league.  His  creation,  in  1847,  of  a  sort  of  feudalist  parliament 
(called  the  Vereinigte  Landtag)  still  further  accelerated  the 
development  of  the  hierarchic  and  mediaeval  spirit.  It  is  true, 
at  certain  times  the  wavering  nature  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
seemed  ready  to  recede  from  the  path  of  Crypto- Catholicism  into 
which  his  propensities  for  mysticism  had  led  him.  Thus,  at 
the  time  when  the  "  Gustavus-Adolphus  Societies"  spread  all 
over  Germany,  the  king  appeared  desirous  of  playing  the  part 
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of  a  new  champion  of  Protestantism.  Again,  when  the  Neo- 
Catholic  associations  menaced  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
church  in  Germany,  Frederick  William  at  first  appeared  not  to 
be  unfavourable  to  this  popular  movement.  But  his  mysticism 
soon  drew  him  back  again,  and  Austria  and  Rome,  once  more 
at  ease  respecting  the  Protestant  policy  of  Prussia,  devoted 
themselves  with  redoubled  energy  to  the  work  of  restoration  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  even  Switzerland. 

In  that  latter  coimtry,  in  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  the 
Roman  Propaganda  contemplated,  after  1840,  a  general  subver- 
sion of  the  existing  religious  and  political  institutions.  The 
famous  "  Sonderbund,"  a  separate  coalition  of  the  most  Catholic 
cantons,  was  to  be  the  lever  for  the  overthrow  of  Swiss  Pro- 
testantism and  liberalism.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Papal 
nuncio  in  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  government  acted  in 
this  question  in  complete  accordance  and  collusion.  A  few- 
years  previous  to  1848,  Austria  even  entered  into  a  secret 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Sonderbund  cantons. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pope,  and  the  subsequent  popular  movements  in 
Italy  (1847),  France,  and  other  coimtries  (1848),  an  Austrian 
army  of  intervention  would  have,  no  doubt,  entered  Switzerland 
to  attempt  there  the  re-establishment  of  Papal  rule  in  its  full 
might.  It  was  evident  the  court  of  Vienna  wished  to  "  lead 
back  Central  Europe  behind  the  Treaty  of  "Westphalia." 

The  Paris  events  of  1848,  however,  and  the  triumphant  march 
of  revolution  throughout  Germany  suddenly  brought  the  pro- 
gress of  Austro-Catholic  schemes  to  a  dead  lock.  The  crown  of 
the  Hapsburgs  rolled  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss.  Vienna  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Hungary  struggled  for  independence. 
Lombardy  rose  to  assert  its  national  rights.  The  dynasty  of 
Hapsburg  sought  an  asylum  in  some  secluded  valley  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps.  The  contagion  of  revolutionary  ideas  spread 
firom  Paris  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Pesth,  and  across  the  Alps  to 
Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Every^'here  despotic  rule  was 
reduced  almost  to  annihilation;  the  power  of  the  hierarchy 
lamed  by  the  victory  of  popular  elements  in  the  "  capital  of 
Christendom*'  itself;  the  aristocratic  classes  driven  into  the 
political  background ;  and  the  helm  of  government  placed  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  constitutionalists,  democrats,  and  anti- 
Papists.  This  state  of  things  suffices  to  explain  the  paralysis 
that  befel,  momentarily,  the  policy  of  Pope  and  Kaiser. 

The  only  sign  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  Romanist  party  at 
that  epoch,  is  to  be  found  in  the  assembly  of  Catholic  bishops  at 
Wurzburg.  This  assembly,  taking  advantage  of  the  religious 
liberty  inat  had  been  proclaimed  in  1848,  strove  to  engraft 
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Oatholic  sapremacy  on  the  new  principle  of  freedom.  Bnt  the 
prevalent  current  of  liberal  ideas  ran  counter  to  these  tendencies, 
and  the  Wiirzburg  8}mod  remained  without  immediate  effect. 

We  hasten  tp  come  now  to  the  most  recent  phase  in  Austro- 
Boman  policy.  It  being  fresh  in  the  recollection,  we  need  only 
cursorily  glance  at  the  respectiye  eyents  which  have  charac- 
terized the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

Scarcely  had  revolution  been  vanquished,  when  Austria 
resumed  her  poUcy  of  encroachment  in  Germany  and  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  humiliation  the  Hapsburgs  had  suffered  in 
1848  and  1849  only  induced  them  now  to  come  forth  with 
higher  pretensions,  in  order  thus  to  e&ce  the  recollection  of 
their  weakness  during  the  revolutionary  years !  It  had  been  a 
special  eyesore  to  the  court  of  Vienna  that,  when  it  was  in  the 
depth  of  complications,  a  large  section  of  the  Frankfort  parlia- 
ment had  offered  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Though  the  latter,  in  true  medisDval  style,  haughtily 
rejected  the  crown  as  "  tainted  with  the  stain  of  sedition,"  Austria 
yet  felt  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  offer  that  had  been  made 
to  Frederick  William  lY.,  her  own  prestige  had  considerably 
suffered.  No  wonder  she  now  busily  applied  herself  to  devise 
means  how  to  re-obtain  in  the  Bund  a  preponderance  over 
Prussia.  Consequently,  when  the  question  of  a  re-construction 
of  the  confederation  came  on  the  tapis  (during  the  revolution 
the  Bund  had  been  dissolved),  Austria  demanded  to  enter  into 
the  confederation,  not  only,  as  hitherto  was  the  case,  with  her 
German,  but  also  with  her  Hungarian,  Galician,  and  Italian 
provinces.  Throughout  Germany  the  ultramontane  party  in 
their  organs  supported  this  demand.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  entry  of  Austria  with  some  forty  millions  of  subjects,  thirty 
of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  whilst  Prussia  has  only  fourteen 
millions  of  subjects,  would  necessarily  have  conferred  upon  the 
Catholic  church  a  more  powerful  voice  at  the  Diet — in  fact,  a 
real  supremacy  over  the  Bund. 

But  neither  the  Prussian  government  nor  the  minor  states 
could  be  brought  to  acknowledge  these  pretensions.  The  safety 
of  the  minor  states  always  has  depended  upon  the  keeping  up  a 
balance  between  Prussian  and  Austrian  influence ;  their  policy 
is  to  confer  their  voices  alternately  on  one  of  the  great  powers, 
but  never  to  submit  to  any  permanent  preponderance  of  either. 
On  her  part,  Prussia  also  shrank  from  acceding  to  an  Austrian 
demand  which  would  for  ever  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollem.  True,  Frederick  William  IV.  personally,  would 
perhaps  have  offered  only  a  slight  resistance  to  Austria ;  but 
nis  personal  policy,  at  that  time,  was  still  to  some  extent  im- 
peded by  the  force  of  circimistances,  which  were  the  conse- 
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quence  of  the  movement  of  1848  and  1849.  In  order  to 
vanqnish  revolution,  the  Prussian  court  had  been  compelled  to 
flatter  the  moderate  constitutionalists ;  and  this  constitutionalist 
party  was,  in  1850  and  1851,  still  influential  enough  to  keep 
up  a  certain  antagonism  between  Prussian  and  Austrian  policy. 
The  more,  however,  the  king  became  re-assured,  in  subsequent 
years,  with  regard  to  his  throne,  the  more  he  approached 
towards  Austria :  witness,  his  concessions  in  the  questions  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  his  conclusion  of  the 
Austro-Prussian  Customs'-Union,  which  virtually  undermines 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  Zollverein. 

We  return  to  the  description  of  the  development  of  intimate 
relations  between  Vienna  and  Rome. 

Ever  since  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Rome  (1849),  the 
Austrian  court  had  with  jealousy  and  apprehension  looked 
upon  the  power  France  began  to  acqidre  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. With  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2nd,  this  apprehension 
increased  still  more ;  for,  from  the  moment  when  Louis  Bonaparte 
assumed  the  reins  of  a  dictatorial  power,  the  Roman  clergy, 
within  and  without  France,  began  to  regard  him  as  their  chief 
protector,  ally,  or  chosen  instrument.  There  was  danger  in 
delay  lest  the  French  government  should  acquire  too  great  a 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  Jesuitism,  and  thus  outstrip  Austrian 
influence  in  Italy  and  even  Germany.  It  was,  therefore,  high 
time  for  the  court  of  Vienna,  by  some  marked  act  of  deference 
towards  Rome,  to  check  the  catholic  ascendancy  of  France. 

An  oppprtimity  soon  oflered  itself  for  Francis  Joseph  to  dis- 
play his  "religious  zeal."  We  allude  to  the  famous  eccle- 
siastical contest  between  the  Archbishop  of  Friburg  (in  Bris- 
Sm)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  governments  of  South -Western 
ermany  on  the  other.  It  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader  how  the  Archbishop  of  Friburg — a  prelate  of  the  true 
Wiseman  stamp,  and  who  entertains  the  most  friendly  con- 
nexions with  the  Abb^  Gtiimie,  and  other  spiritual  Guy 
Fawkeses  in  France — asserted  in  1852,  a  complete  supremacy  of 
the  Holy  See  over  all  temporal  powers,  and  declared,  from  his  onnii 
episcopal  authority,  every  contrary  treaty  between  goveninients 
and  the  church  to  be  null  and  void.  (Pastoral  Letter  of  the 
Archbishop  Vicari  of  Friburg.)  So  extreme  were  his  assertions, 
so  full  of  contempt  for  the  "legally  acquired  rights"  of  the 
secular  power,  that  even  those  of  the  minor  governments  who 
had  shown  the  greatest  readiness,  before  1848,  to  concede  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  now  recoiled  from  con- 
sequences so  haughtily  brought  about.  Neither  Baden,  nor 
Wurtemberg,  nor  the  Hesses,  nor  even  the  Catholic  court  of 
Bavaria  looked  with  favour  upon  demands  so  immeasurate  as 
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were  pat  forward  in  the  councils  of  the  archbishoijs  and  bishops 
of  Fnburg,  Rottenburg,  Limbarg^  Fulda,  &c. 

Now  the  most  characteristic  fiEict-^one  that  proves  more  than 
anything  that  it  is  not  spontaneous  piety,  but  political  con- 
siderations which  induced  Austria  to  t&e  Concordat,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  even  the  Austrian  government,  for  some  time, 
withstood  the  raving  arrogance  of  the  Friburg  priest,  and 
oflfered  its  mediation  to  the  minor  states,  rather  in  favour  of 
governmental  prerogative  than  in  £Eivour  of  the  absolute  spi- 
ritual sway  of  Rome.  It  was  only  when  ultramontane  agitation 
in  the  South -West  of  Germany  had  acquired  more  strength,  that 
the  Austrian  government  ^*adually  veered  round  to  the  cause 
of  the  Friburg  prelate.  &e  audacity  and  implacability  with 
which  Papism  came  forward  in  this  cause,  left,  in  fact,  to 
Francis  Joseph  no  other  choice  than  either  to  alienate  his 
Roman  all^,  and  thus  to  lose  all  influence  with  Catholicism,  or 
to  unconditionally  subscribe  to  Popish  demands,  and  thus  to 
abdicate  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  sovereignty.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  agents  of  Rome,  with  great  adroitness, 
adopted  a  very  subtle  means  to  draw  Austria  under  the  banner 
of  Hildebrandism.  They  everywhere  lauded  and  exalted  to  the 
sides  the  affiibility  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  granted 
immunities  to  the  Roman  Church.  Thus  they  awakened,  in  the 
court  of  Austria,  the  sentiment  of  jealousy,  and  goaded  it  on  to 
greater  speed  in  the  race  of  concessions. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  allude  here  to  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  since  1854,  that  is,  since  the  period  when  the  Austrian 
government  had  made  up  its  mind  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
cordat, the  aristocratic  movement,  among  the  mediatized  and 
other  noble  families  of  Germany,  began  anew ;  this  time,  with 
greater  success  than  after  1815  and  1830.  In  Prussia  and 
Hanover,  in  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  the  territorial 
seigneurs,  not  only  asked  for  an  overthrow  of  constitutions,  but 
even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  re-establishment  of  such  pri- 
vileges in  administration,  jurisdiction,  and  other  attributes  of 
sovereignty  as  would,  in  many  respects,  place  the  nobility  on  an 
equality  with  the  monarch.  It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
wonder,  considering  the  well-known  mediooval  tendencies  of  the 
Eling  of  Prussia,  mat  he  should  favour  a  feudalist  movement, 
even  although  it  was  encroaching  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  as 
well  as  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  A  more  curious 
phenomenon  is,  that  even  some  of  the  minor  governments, 
whose  existence  almost  is  endangered  by  the  resurrection  of  a 
ci-devant  sovereignty  of  nobles,  should  have  also  played  the 
game  of  this  new  chain  of  nobility.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  no  less  a  fact.    In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years, 
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at  the  bidding  of  a  league  of  feudalists,  constitutions  liave  been 
overthrown  or  modified,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  almost  every 
part  of  Germany ;  and  not  content  with  this  reaction,  govern- 
ments continue  to  work  with  so  inconceivable  a  zeal,  that  soon 
but  little  will  be  wanting  to  a  restitutio  in  integrum  of  the 
mediatized  families.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  restoration 
runs  thoroughly  counter  to  the  dynastic  interest  of  the  petty 
courts.  The  only  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circimi- 
stance,  that  almost  all  German  dynasties  have  been  so  mortally 
terrified  bv  the  events  of  1848, — have  imbibed  so  great  a  fear, 
even  of  the  moderate  middle-class  constitutionalists,  that  to 
escape  the  Scylla  of  liberalism,  they  rather  throw  themselves 
into  the  Charybdis  of  feudalist  reaction. 

As  regards  the  court  of  Austria,  although  keeping  up  at  ^ 
home  the  strict  principle  of  monarchic  despotism,  it  naturally 
'  •rejoices  at  seeing  thus  the  sovereign  power  of  kings  and  dukes 
weakened  by  the  encroachment  oi  the  high  femihes.  The  re- 
elevation  of  these  families  throughout  the  confederation,  is  the 
first  step  towards  the  re-establishment  of  Austrian  supremacy  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  different  kingdoms  and 
duchies  should  be  broken  up  again  into  small  fractions  by  a 
thousand-headed  aristocratic  league,  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  would  be  able  to  reassume  its 
former  preponderance.  This  accomplished,  the  Roman  Catholic 
element  woidd  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  action  still 
more  powerfully  over  Central  and  Northern  Germany.  No 
wonder  that  the  ambitious  projects  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the 
reactionary  movements  of  the  German  aristocracy,  are  morally 
backed  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  that 
Austria  and  Rome  nave  drawn  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  by 
the  Convention  of  August  18th,  1855. 

To  sum  up :  the  Concordat  serves  to  the  Holy  See  as  an 
engine  of  universal  dominion  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  Austria 
as  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  a  deep  djmaatic  policy. 
The  only  fault  the  macchiavellistic  planners  of  the  Hofburg 
have  perhaps  committed  is,  that  their  own  weapon  is  likely  to 
recoil  against  themselves ;  at  least  we  sec,  that  the  Concordat 
is  not  yet  many  months'  old  before  a  sort  of  conflict  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  has  grown  out  of  it — a  con- 
flict which  was,  with  some  difficulty,  suppressed  in  the  recent 
Synodal  Conferences  at  Vienna.  And  not  many  years  will  per- 
haps elapse,  when  elements  of  strife  more  terrible  will  arise, 
from  the  smooth  paragraphs  of  the  Concordat,  where  they  are 
as  yet  concealed.  We  mean  the  strife  and  conflict  between  the 
priest-bound  ruler  and  the  independence-loving  nations  of 
Austria.  1^- 
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Abt.  IV. — Memoirs   of  Celehrated    Oharaefers.     Bj  Alphonse    de 
Lamartine.    Vol.  III.    Bentley* 

Criticism  has  long  ceased  to  apply  historical  tests  to  the  picto- 
rial paradoxes  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  He  is  a  light  and  graphic 
narrator,  a  painter  of  elegant  portraits ;  he  has  a  subtle  fancy ; 
as  a  speculatist  he  is  ingenious,  but  he  violates  all  the  laws  of 
art  to  produce  verbal  and  metaphorical  effects^  and  he  violates 
the  integrity  of  history  because  he  will  write  with  passion  and 
without  study.  The  result  has  been  that  his  first  and  best  works 
have  fallen  into  disrepute ;  that  in  England,  he  is  held  to  be  a 
poet  who  disdains  the  use  of  rhythm,  and  that  in  France,  he  is 
patronized  as  the  most  graceful  of  compilers.  This,  surely,  has 
not  been  the  object  of  an  ambitious  life  spent  in  the  gardens  of 
poetry  and  knowledge ;  but  M.  de  Lamartine,  as  he  watches 
the  daily  withering  of  his  deciduous  fame,  will  learn  that  a  warm 
and  tinted  style  is  not  all  that  is  essential  to  the  elaboration  of 
a  high  historical  argument ;  that  flowers  of  rhetoric,  firagrant  of 
an  oriental  £Emcy,  and  bold  images  suddenly  struck  upon  the 
paper,  will  not  save  the  false  story  of  great  events  and  achieve- 
ments from  perishing  with  the  works  of  far  less  prominent  and 
less  attractive  writers.  The  lesson  is  severe ;  but  it  is  due  to 
justice.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  been,  in  the  world  of  letters,  an 
idolator  and  a  slave ;  in  this,  his  latest  labour,  he  is  more  than 
ever  the  devotee  of  rhetoric ;  he  spurns,  all  the  obligations  of 
research  and  criticism,  and  he  deserves  the  penalty  he  has  paid. 
His  books  are  read  for  their  flippant  audacity  and  for  their 
glitt^ering  colour,  but  they  are  counted  among  ephemerals,  and 
die  with  the  season  that  produced  them. 

•To  justify  the  rigours  of  criticism  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  M.  de  Lamartine's  Memoirs  in  a  literary  as  well  as  in 
aii  historical  sense.  Does  his  originality  consist  in  grace,  or  in 
.  ex  travaganza  ?  Is  it  power,  or  eccentricity  ?  Is  it  purity,  or  is 
it  not  an  abandonment  of  the  imagination  to  eccentric  postures, 
to  attitudes  that  startle,  not  by  their  beauty,  but  by  their  fan- 
tastic defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  art  and  nature.  M.  de  Lamar^ 
tine  writing  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  carves  a  figure  in  marble, 
faultless  and  stainless,  idealizes  it  into  life,  and  buries  its  feet  in 
flowers ;  he  apostrophizes  William  Tell  until  he  is  an  immortal 
genius  of  the  moimtains ;  he  sin^  of  Antar  luitil  the  mythical 
Arab  becomes  a  Hercules  of  the  desert  softened  into  an  Apollo ; 
he  degrades  Milton 'into  a  venal  and  malignant  pamphleteer; 
and  he  exalts  Bossuet  until  prophets  and  apostles  grow  pale  by 
the  side  of  the  rival  of  Bourdaloue.  As,  in  the  instance  of 
Milton,  M.  de  Lamartine  proves  that  he  can  write  in  malice  as 
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well  as  in  ignorance,  so  in  the  instance  of  Bossuet,  Ms  sounding 
analogies  swell  until  we  know  not  whether  they  are  the  symp- 
toms of  a  bewildered  enthusiasm  or  the  excesses  of  a  profane 
frivolity. 

The  first  sketch  in  the  Third  Volume  of  his  Memoirs  relates  to 
the  life  and  actions  of  William  Tell.  It  is  the  most  sober  of  the 
five  biographical  essays,  varying  from  him  to  Madame  de 
S^vign^,  MUton,  Antar,  and  Bossuet,  in  a  perpetual  crescendo  of 
exaggeration,  until,  towards  the  close,  M.  de  Lamartine  mounts 
into  such  hyperbole  that  we  dare  not  pursue  him.  •William  Tell, 
the  restorer  of  Helvetian  liberty,  was  a  simple  peasant  of  Uri, 
a  fisher  of  the  lake,  a  hunter  of  the  mountain,  whose  figure 
appears  indistinctly  in  the  traditionary  annals,  crossed  by  a 
rainbow  of  songs,  which  alone  preserve  the  feats  and  prowess  of 
the  Switzer  hero.  M.  de  Lamartine,  before  bringing  him  on 
the  stage,  arranges  with  true  dramatic  care  all  the  de^tails  of 
the  scenery,  presents  with  his  invariable  descriptive  power  the 
Alps,  the  Caucasus  of  Europe,  the  home  of  independence  and 
courage,  from  Himgary  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Here  the 
Swiss  lived  in  their  toy  villages,  ideals  of  architectural  simplicity. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  consonant  with  the  grace  of  a 
fairy  tale  than  one  of  these  mountain  cottages :  the  roof  widen- 
ing over  the  walls,  and  carved  with  quaint  elaboration ;  the 
external  staircase  wrought  into  arabesque ;  the  doors  surmounted 
by  niches ;  the  latticed,windows  with  lozenge-shaped  panes ;  the 
encircling  galleries  roofed  from  sun  and  rain;  the  wooden 
bridge  leading  to  the  cluster  of  external  buildings ;  the  whiteness 
of  the  edifice  ;  its  fantastic  decorations  ; — form  in  the  mountain 
hamlets  a  contrast  to  the  valley  towers,  with  their  dark  ramparts, 
their  pointed  roofs,  the  metallic  ornaments  shining  dimly  on 
their  churches  and  guild-haUs.  M.  de  Lamartine  adds  to  his 
panorama  of  Alpine  still-life  what  may  be  called  stanzas  of 
glowing  poetry  flattened  with  prose,  on  the  Switzer  girls  : 
"  Grecian  statues  placed  upon  pedestals  of  snow,"  ever  virtuous, 
dignified,  and  graceful.  It  is  impossible  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence among  William  Toll's  contemporaries  of  a  race  of  Grecian 
models ;  but  the  artist  who  should  search  for  tliis  beauty  now 
might  be  ungraciously  disappointed.  M.  de  Jjamartine  strikes 
off  from  this  picturesque  preface  into  the  reign  of  the  Hapsburg 
knights — the  petty  tyrants  of  Helvetia — relating  the  familiar 
episodes  of  the  I^ady  Ida  and  her  page,  of  Rudolf's  bailiff 
Gessler,  Stauffacher's  house,  the  cap,  the  arrow,  and  the  apple ; 
quoting  Schiller  where  history  leaves  its  hiatus,  and  perorating 
in  a  comparison  of  William  Tell  with  Washington.  There 
being  no  points  of  similarity,  the  reader  may  conceive  that  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  no  difficulty  in  suggesting  the  parallel. 
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After  a  prelude  of  elegant  egotism,  Madame  de  S^vign^  is 
introduced  with  "rich  locks  of  fair  hair,  rippling  above  her 
forehead  like  waves  stirred  with  the  breath  of  inspiration,"  with 
cheeks  whose  roundness  is  "  somewhat  subdued  by  an  expression 
of  melancholy  as  they  approach  the  mouth,  with  a  gently  rounded 
forehead,  renecting  the  light-like  transparent  thought,"  with 
"  palpitating  temples,"  "  dreamy  blue  eyes,"  "  fine  folding 
eyelids  of  alabaster  veined  with  azure  which  half-concealed  the 
eyeball,"  and  a  Grecian  nose  with  "  rose-coloured  wings  to  the 
nostrils."  Fjiom  this  confusion  of  figures  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  lady  was  beautiful ;  but  M.  ae  Lamartine,  impelled  by 
his  impetuosity  of  exaggeration,  disembodies  her  mind,  and 
paints  it,  and  even  puts  her  memory  into  the  balance  against 
that  of  the  whole  illustrious  group,  of  genius  that  lent  to  the 
reign  of  the  XTVth.  Louis  a  glory  which  was  not  its  own. 
Employing  simply  the  intellectual  standard,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  disparage  the  reputation  of  those  great  dramatists,  moralists, 
satirists,  orators,  and  preachers  to  prove  that  Madame  de 
Sdvign^  earned  a  conspicuous  and  lasting  fame.  Her  virtue  was 
unquestionably  above  that  of  the  bejewelled  graces  of  the  court ; 
but,  by  the  test  of  virtue,  how  many  villagers  of  Brittany  were 
not  e3Lalted  above  the  stars  of  Rambouillet  ?  Madame  de  S^vigne 
was  happy  during  one  period  of  her  life — ^when  she  lived  at  her 
estate,  "The  Rochers,"  while  her  husband  restored  a  fallen 
fortune : — 

"Madame  de  Sevigne's  fondest  aspiration  in  the  midst  of  this 
atmosphere  of  praise,  was  to  retire  with  the  husband  of  her 
choice  to  a  solitary  and  peaceful  country  life,  far  removed  from 
the  vanities  and  temptations  of  Paris.  She  succeeded  in  the  spring 
of  1615  in  enticing  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne  to  one  of  his  estates 
in  Brittanj,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vitro.  This  property,  which 
had  long  been  neglected,  was  called  *  Les  Rochers.'  The  old 
chateau  became  the  home  of  her  short-lived  happiness,  as  Bour- 
billj  had  been  that  of  her  cradle.  The  spot  recalled  the  abode  of 
her  infancy  ;  its  entangled  gardens  and  crumbling  w^alls  attested 
the  long  absence  of  the  owmers,  and  the  horizon  bounded  alike  the 
view,  the  thoughts,  and  desires.  The  chateau  was  raised  upon  an 
eminence,  at  the  base  of  which  murmured  a  small  river,  following 
its  course  between  blocks  of  granite  rendered  verdant  by  shrubs  ; 
the  few  openings  were  darkened  by  the  sleeping  shadows  of 
chestnuts,  oaks,  and  beeches;  cultivated  fields  and  green  lawns, 
dyed  with  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  broom,  were  bordered  by 
hedges  of  holly  and  thorn ;  wide  plains  lay  to  the  left,  bounded  by  a 
curtain  of  fog,  through  which  occasionally  glistened  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  the  surface  of  some  pond ; — the  melancholy  of  the  spot  com- 
municated itself  to  the  mind  ;  vestiges  of  former  magnificence  gav  * 
the  house,  notwithstanding,  a  stamp  of  antiquity  and  nobility.     On 
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the  side  of  Vitre  were  long  avenues  planted  with  rows  of  old  trees 
and  paved  with  large  blocks  of  broken  and  mouldering  stone ;  the 
building  was  and  is  still  composed  of  a  low  keep,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  the  cornices  of  which  were  ornamented  with  heads  of  mon- 
sters roughly  sculptured  in  stone;  a  third  tower  contained  the 
winding  staircase,  which  was  traversed  at  intervals  by  a  ray  of  light 
falling  obliquely  through  loopholes  in  the  massive  walls ; — large  bare 
halls,  whose  vaulted  ceilings  were  supported  by  black  beams,  wel- 
comed the  young  couple.  Here  they  lived  for  several  years,  in  a 
retirement  which  Madame  de  S6vign6  occupied  in  the  cares  of  affec- 
tion, and  her  husband  in  seeking  to  re-establish  his  fortune,  and  to 
attain  the  distinctions  which  his  native  province  could  offer  to  a 
gentleman  of  high  military  rank." — Pp.  68,  69. 

M.  de  Lamartine  does  not  entirely  succeed  in  dispersing  the 
clouds  that  have  descended  upon  some  episodes  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^'s  life.  In  his  estimate  of  her  letters  he  is  not  extrava- 
gant when  he  ranks  them  above  all  the  romances  of  Scudery ; 
but  the  love  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  for  her  daughter,  which  he 
himself  designates  as  ''a  species  of  madness,"  is  not  always 
expressed  in  a  form  that  wins  either  sympathy  or  admiration. 
M.  de  Lamartine  is  an  admirer  of  raptitres ;  but  the  raptures  of 
the  mother  were  not  undilutedly  the  suggestions  of  an  ideal 
ambition.  As  she  grew  older  she  grew  more  worldly,  and  per- 
petually watched  for  the  appearance  of  a  great  name  and  a  great 
fortune  to  which  her  own  might  be  linked  by  the  marriage  of  her 
idolized  daughter.  And  when  at  last  Mademoiselle  de  S^vigne 
was  bestowed,  it  was  selfishly — ^that  her  mother  might  keep  her 
in  Paris — upon  a  man  who  had  forgotten  the'sympathies  of  youth, 
who  had  been  twice  widowed,  who  was  more  ambitious  than 
amiable,  whom  she  did  not  love,  who  entered  on  the  union  as 
one  "  purely  of  reason  and  calculation."  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
in  the  letters  apologizing  for  this  act  of  heartless  diplomacy, 
said  that  the  Coimt  de  Grignan's  former  wives  "  had  died  in 
order  to  leave  a  place  to  her  daughter ; "  that  "  destiny,  in  a 
moment  of  unusual  kindness,  had  a£o  taken  away  his  father  and 
his  son"  to  increase  his  riches;  and  thus,  ha\ing  riches,  rank, 
office,  and  consideration  in  society,  what  more  could  be  required*:' 
These  sentiments  may  not  be  vicious,  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  indecency  of  ihe  expressions.  But  Madame  de 
S^vign^  was  less  imnatural  than  her  contemporaries  ;  and  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  a  right  to  take  all  the  advantage  he  can  of  this 
pre-eminence. 

He  has  no  right,  however,  to  asperse  the  great  and  good 
names  of  Engliim  history.  Exaggerated  panegyric  is  a  folly ; 
but  exaggerated  bitterness,  especially  when  it  is  without  the 
justification  of  patient  study,  is  something  worse.   M.  de  Lamar- 
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tine,  passing  from  Madame  de  S^vigne  to  Milton,  exposes  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  his  writings  and  character,  and  repeats 
the  vilest  scandals  of  the  Cayaliers  who  were  rebuked  by  Milton's 
austerity.  He  is  not  even  acquainted  with  the  poet's  parentage, 
and  consequently,  starts  with  an  error,  which,  however,  is 
venial,  and  which  his  clever  translator  corrects.  It  is  after  an 
outpouring  of  hallucination  on  the  subject  of  the  execution  of 
King  Charles,  that  he  becomes  violent  and  ridiculous.  He  has 
the  presumption  to  say  that  all  Milton's  arguments  were  falla- 
cies ;  that  he  was  ungenerous,  hard-hearted,  and  servile ;  that  he 
descended  from  servility  to  corruption,  to  sacrilege,  and  to 
*'  sang^nary  adulation."  M.  de  Lfunartine  adds,  *'  What  effect 
could  reasoning  produce  when  weighed  against  tears  P"  May 
we  not  ask,  wnat  effect  can  reasoning  produce  when  weighed 
against  such  a  counterblast  of  rhapsody  as  the  following,  applied 
to  the  posthimious  work  of  Charles  I. : — 

"  Such  pages  as  these,  discovered  in  a  coffin,  recalled  the  psalms  of 
a  David  amongst  kings.  The  people  read  them  as  a  celestial  plea 
which  justified,  after  punishment,  the  intentions  and  heart  of  the 
condemned.  Milton  ridiculed  them  as  a  studied  declamation  to 
attest  merely  the  4K>etical  talent  of  the  victim.  '  Truly,*  said  he, 
seeking  to  extract  a  jest  from  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  immolated 
monarch, '  Charles  was  deeply  read  in  the  poets,  and  we  may  believe 
that  his  object  was  to  leave  in  these  chapters  imaginative  essays 
calculated  to  impress  on  posterity  his  ability  as  a  writer !'" — P.  154. 

Of  Milton's  reply  to  Salmasius,  Voltaire  said  it  was  written 
as  if  by  a  wild  beast — Voltaire,  who  could  write  like  a  polecat ! 
M.  de  Lamartine,  labouring  to  fortify  this  savage  lampoon  from 
Femev,  adds  that  every  sentence  of  the  justification  "  perspired 
blood/" 

The  fabidous  adventures  of  Antar,  narrated  in  a  free  and 
glowing  style,  allow  M.  de  Lamartine  to  present  many  radiant 
reminiscences  of  desert  life.  Pardoning  something  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  traveller's  retrospect,  this  is  a  fine  picture : — 

''  He  who  has  never  gazed  upon  the  sun  sinking  in  the  haze  of  a 
red  furnace  reflected  by  the  sand  from  the  distant  horizon  of  Meso- 
potamia or  Chaldsea ;  who  has  never  beheld  the  constellations  rise 
and  decline  slowly  during  the  summer  nights  in  that  ocean  of  ethereal 
blue,  deeper  than  the  thought  which  penetrates  it,  and  more  trans- 
parent than  the  motionless  sea  under  the  shadow  of  a  cape  whicn 
checks  the  glittering  undulation  of  the  waves ;  he  who  has  not 
listened  to  the  intermittent  sighing  of  the  wind  drowsily  borne  across 
the  desert,  and  carried  gradually  to  the  ear  over  downs  of  sand  and 
through  scattered  patches  of  herbage ;  he  who  has  not  with  early 
dawn  gazed  upon  the  boundless  expanse  stretched  before  him  on 
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every  side,  until  distance  is  lost  in  infinity;  or  who  has  never  at 
mid-day  contemplated  the  shadowy  profile  of  the  crouching  camel, 
delineated  distinctly  on  the  background  of  the  clear  firmament, 
immovable  as  the  sculptured  Sphinx  upon  the  burning  sand  of  Egypt, 
— such  a  man  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Arabian  shepherd,  or  of  the  charm  which  attaches  and  reconciles  him 
to  his  lot. 

"The  impressions,  the  sensations,  the  emotions  of  feeling, — the 
sounds,  the  stillness,  the  thoughts  of  the  desert,  come  from  such  a 
distance  that  they  seem  to  proceed  from  the  Eternal  himself.  That 
light  which  falls  in  a  shower  of  fire  upon  the  hills  or  naked  plains, 
has  never  been  reflected  from  the  roof  of  a  city,  and  has  received  no 
contamination  from  the  smoke  of  human  chimneys.  Throughout  the 
day  nothing  interposes  between  the  soul  and  its  author.  We  feel 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  invisible  yet  palpable,  upon  the  objects  of 
his  creation :  we  expect  at  every  moment  to  see  him  manifest  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  light  which  veils  him,  or  upon  the 
limits  of  that  indefinite  horizon  which  seems  to  verge  on  the 
unknown."— Pp.  191,  192. 

The  story  of  Antar  ia  a  legend  of  the  wilderness.  It  relat<^s 
that  the  chief  Zobeir  married  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  his 
race  without  rendering  the  customary  tribute  to  her  father. 
This  being  a  disgrace  to  her  name,  she  meditated  upon  some 
stratagem  to  remove  it : — 

"  Zobeir  set  out  for  the  tents  of  his  bride's  father  to  discover  the 
truth,  but  Themadour  hastening,  by  stealth,  arrived  before  him,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  tribe,  refused  to  return  until  the  essential  points 
of  honour  were  observed.  From  this  marriage  of  a  hero  with  a 
heroine  sprung  Antar — an  Orpheus  and  an  Apollo,  a  Lancelot  and  a 
Bayard,  who  lived  and  died  the  glorj'  of  the  desert." — P.  197. 

Across  this  episode  of  poetry  M.  de  Lamartine  leads  us  to  his 
life  of  Bossuet ;  and  it  is  in  tnis  Memoir,  occupying  more  than 
a  hundred  pages,  that  the  plethora  of  his  extravagance  breaks 
out ;  that  he  showers  upon  his  subject  the  most  daring  and  the 
most  astonishing  analogies,  repulsive  to  reason,  to  imagination, 
and  to  piety.  He  speaks  of  the  preacher  as  "  a  prophetic  voice," 
the  one  man  known  to  history  who  worthily  filled  a  pulpit,  the 
equal  of  Cicero,  of  Demosthenes,  of  Chatham,  of  Miralxau.  the 
possessor  of  all  the  qualities  that  made  those  orators  great,  and 
of  others  to  which  they  never  aspired,  the  unparalleled,  tlie 
unapproachable,  the  "  divine."  "  To  understand  him  iully,  we 
must  first  mount  to  his  own  level,  and  encounter  him  in  the 
heavens."     First,  however,  his  character  is  sketched  : — 

**  The  innate  contempt  that  Bossuet  seemed  to  have  adopted  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth  for  the  doctrine  of  equality ;  the  instinctive 
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love  of  hierarehy,  high  caste,  and  authority ;  the  peremptory  tone 
and  haughty  glance, — are  the  natural  and  distinctive  traits  of  this- 
patrician  breed  of  Upper  Burgundy,  where  the  blood,  warm  at  the 
head,  but  coldly  stimulates  the  hesat.  The  character  of  a  race  is  to 
be  retraced  in  each  of  its  descendants ;  the  exceptions  are  only  acci- 
dental. The  peculiar  genius  of  an  individual  will  not  belie  the  genius 
of  a  city  ;  Dijon  is  an  intellectual  capital,  but  not  one  that  overflows 
with  enthusiasm  or  feeling.  St.  Bernard,  Bossuet,  Buffon,  natives  of 
this  town,  were  men  compounded  rather  of  bronze  and  marble  than 
of  flesh :  the  first  had  Ao^rd  for  his  victim,  the  second  F^nelon, 
and  the  third  dissected  all  nature  without  finding  a  tear,  a  single 
hymn  of  praise,  or  a  Deity !" — P.  247. 

— ^All  that  is  here  i»  not  "  divine.'* 

In  what  foUowa  the  reader  may  suppose  that  he  has  reached 
M.  de  Lamartine's  climax : — 

''But  tlie  Bible  effaced  all  except  this  slight  remembrance  of 
Horace :  the  Bible,  and  above  all  the  poetical  portions  of  Holy  Writ, 
struck  as  if  with  lightning  and  dazaued  the  eyes  of  the  child ;  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  the  living  fire  of  Sinai,  aud  heard  the  voice  of 
Omnipotence  re-echoed  by  the  rocks  of  Horeb.  His  Qod  was  Jeho- 
vah ;  his  lawgiver,  Moses ;  his  high-priest,  Aaron ;  his  poet,  Isaiah ; 
his  country,  Judsea.  The  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  the  poetical 
bent  of  his  genius,  the  analogy  of  his  disposition  to  that  of  the 
Orientals,  the  fer?id  naiture  of  the  people  and  ages  described,  the 
sublimity  of  the  language,  the  everlasting  novelty  of  the  history,  the 
p^randeur  of  the  laws,  the  piercing  eloquence  of  the  hymns,  and 
finally,  the  ancient,  consecrated,  and  traditionally  reverential  charac- 
ter of  the  book,  transformed  Bossuet  at  once  into  a  biblical  enthu- 
siast. The  metal  was  malleable ;  the  impression  was  received,  and 
remained  indelibly  stamped.  This  child  became  a  prophet :  such  he 
was  bom,  such  he  was  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  lived,  and  died — the 
Bible  transfused  into  a  man." — Pp.  249,  250. 

But  the  climax  is  twt  reached.  M.  de  Lamartine  compares 
the  natural  curls  upon  the  forehead  of  the  preacher  to  ''  the 
crown  of  Moses,  or  the  horns  of  the  prophetic  ram,'\  and  says 
that  they  "  gave  an  air  of  inspiration  to  his  head.'* 

When  he  iirst  entered  Pans — still  empurpled  by  the  blood  of 
Kiehelieu's  murders  (Richelieu  is  compared  to  Sejanus,  and 
Sejanus,  by  a  malignant  anomaly,  to  Cromwell) — St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  was  at  the  same  time  dying,  and  he  is  styled  '^  the  St.  John 
of  modem  Christianity."  Bossuet,  who  studied  the  arts  of  the 
age,  and  afterwards  ndiculed  his  great  school  of  elocution,  he 
describes 


^  above  the  clouds  reaching  heaven  with  his  hand,  seeing  earth  afar 
off  and  below  his  feet,  playmg  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  filling 
with  contempt  for  sublunary  matters ;  the  abyss  of  high,  great,  ana 
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eternal  thoughts,  over  which  he  caused  his  listeners  to  totter  bj 
dazzling  them  with  his  mighty  elevation." — P.  263. 

And  his  utterances,  lie  says,  "  have  had  no  parallel  since  the 
days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;"  the  notes  and  rough  sketches 
of  his  sermons  he  compares  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  ; 
and  he  merely  styles  as  "  rather  flattering"  the  servile  profanity 
with  which  the  religious  orator  drew  a  comparison  between  Anne 
of  Austria,  "  the  queen  who  had  educated  a  king  for  the  throne, 
and  the  Virgin  who  had  brought  up  a  king  for  the  Cross."  In  a 
convent  sermon,  the  biographer  proceeds : — 

"  Christians,"  said  he,  "  do  not  expect  that  the  apostle  will  flatter 
your  ears  by  harmonious  cadences,  or  charm  them  by  gratifying  your 
vain  curiosity :  listen  to  what  he  says  of  himself.  We  preach  bidden 
wisdom — we  preach  a  crucified  God.  Do  not  let  us  seek  to  add  vaia 
ornaments  to  that  God  who  rejects  the  things  of  this  world.  If  our 
lowliness  is  displeasing  to  the  great,  let  them  know  that  we  covet 
their  disdain,  for  Jesus  Christ  despises  their  ostentatious  insolence, 
and  desires  only  to  be  known  to  the  humble.  Let  us  bow,  then, 
before  the  despised,  and  preach  to  them  sermons  in  which  met^kness 
bears  something  of  the  humiliation  of  the  cross,  and  which  are 
worthy  of  that  "God  who  only  desires  to  conquer  by  gentleness.*' — 
Pp.  267,  268. 

Without  mitigating  the  censure  which  this  reckless  exaggera- 
tion of  thought  and  language  must  draw  upon  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  we  may  allow  that  his  full-length  portraiture  of  Bos- 
ftljet  abounds  in  masterly  touches,  in  matter  of  rare  interest,  iii 
suggestive  and  critical  episodes  in  harmony  with  the  subject. 
It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  lay  open  a  view  of  Bossuet's  ministry, 
of  his  life,  his  works,  his  oratory.  But  the  great  master  of 
words,  reverenced  even  .by  the  audacious  courtiers  of  his  age, 
admired  by  the  most  cynical,  and  feared  by  the  most  profane, 
betrayed  in  his  own  nature  some  sordid  frail^es  that  proved  hira 
not  all  '*  divine."  What  was  it  to  this  Christian  teacher  that 
his  ancestors  were  of  the  haughty  Burgundian  Mood  ?  What, 
in  the  gospel  he  expoimded,  taught  him  to  despise  the  social 
and  pohtical  pretensions  of  the  poor?  What  made  his  eye 
fierce,  and  his  tongue  peremptory  P — It  was  the  impurity  of 
human  pride,  the  slavery  of  self-love.  When  his  predecessor 
in  fame,  Richelieu,  lay  pantine  on  a  purple  couch,  the  wonder 
and  terror  of  France,  Bossuet  looked  upon  him — ^looked  on  him 
when  he  sought  to  disguise  his  pallor  under  rouge,  his  exhaus- 
tion under  a  mask  of  artificial  activity, — and  the  spectacle,  instead 
of  melting  his  mind,  filled  it  with  visions  of  earthly  power — of 
that  theocratic  exaltation  which  would  make  him  king  and 
minister,  while  he  seemed  only  to  be  priest.     In  the  Chateau  of 
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Rambouillet,  where  the  wits  coid  beauties  of  Ptais  indulged  one  day 
in  parodies  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  riy ailed  one  another  next 
morning  in  displays  of  eccle^astical  rhetoric,  Bossuet  was  asked 
to  improvize  a  sermon.  The  text,  the  subject,  the  purpose  were 
proposed  to  him  ;  he  consented,  and  his  theatrical  efforts,  lauded 
by  Voiture,  the  reigning  critic,  and  listened  to  without  derision 
by  the  Lady  of  Rambouillet,  gave  the  preacher  a  sort  of  fashion- 
able fame.  **'From  that  time,"  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  with  incon- 
sistent nuiveti,  the  religious  orator  "  was  inspired,  overwhelming 
and  adroit,  never  forgetfiil  of  the  earth  in  speaking  of  heaven 
or  regardless  of  heaven  when  addressing  the  eartn.''  This  is 
one  of  the  unnecessary  antitheses  into  wnich  M.  de  Lamartine's 
love  of  effect  betrays  him.  When  Bossuet  took  possession  of  his 
episcopal  throne  at  Condons,  and  Bourdaloue  mounted  the 
pulpit  in  which  he  had  become  celebrated,  a  great  rivalry  arose, 
not  between  the  preachers  only,  but  between  their  partisans  and 
friends.  The  admirers  of  Bourdaloue  at  first  prevailed ;  his 
impassive  and  logical  serenity  was  better  suited  to  the  cynicism 
of  the  period  than  the  reverberating,  almost  riotous  eloquence 
of  Bossuet.  The  orator  *was  eclipsed,  for  a  moment>  l^  the 
lecturer,  as  inr  another  epoch,  Muabeau  was  for  a  moment 
eclipsed  by  Bamave.  M.  de  Lamartine  calls  Bourdaloue  "only 
a  powerM  reasoner,'^as  he  calls  Masillon, "  a  melodious- flatterer 
of  the  ear ; "  and  his  judgment,  however  it  may  be  diluted, 
^^-ill  not  be  ricEculed ;  but  when,  contrasting  with  the  ratiocina- 
tive  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  musical  deceptions  of  the 
other,  the  varied  genius  of  Bossuet,  he  says  that  **  he  had  the 
>viiig8  and  the  shriek  of  an  eagle,"  can  the  phrase  be  seriously 
repeated  ? 

Bossuet  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
mother  of  the  XlVth;  Louis.  A  widow  when  still  in  her 
youth,  the  sport  of  the  Fronde,  disowned  by  the  people,  the 
friend  of  an  impopular  minister,  the  mother  of  a  petulant  king, 
she  had  lived  and  died  less  hated  and  less  admired  than  many  in 
the  line  of  the  Bourbon  queens.  The  preacher  wept  as  he 
recalled  her  name,  and  it  was  then  that,  descending  from  his 
pulpit,  he  heard  of  the  news  of  his  father's  illness,  and  hastened 
to  Mctz  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to  him.  Here  M.  de 
Lamartine  observes,  parenthetically,  that  Bossuet,  who  com- 
manded a  vast  range  of  patronage,  was  addicted  to  what  is  now 
termed  nepotism,  and  distributed  numerous  preferments  among' 
his  relatives  and  friends ;  but  such  was  the  practice  of  the  day, 
and  the  bishop  was  not  superior  to  the  arts  of  ecclesiastical 
cupidity. 

Amaud,  Nicole,  and  Pascal  were  at  this  time  struggling  in 
the  Jansenist  and  Protestant  controversy.    Bossuet^  who^  as  a 
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prior  inclmed  to  tlie  teacliings  of  Jansemus,  was  persuaded  by 
tlie  double  influences  of  the  court  and  the  <5hurch,  and  he 
became  the  extreme  partizan  of  established  authority.  The  love 
of  royalty  was  strong  within  him.  He  had  last  preached  the 
funeral  oration  of  an  Austrian  queen  ;  he  reascended  the  pulpit  • 
to  lament  the  sorrows  of  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  In  this  ser 
mon,  composed  to  the  order  of  the  court,  he  fulminated  against  • 
the  Reformation,  exalted  the  value  of  a  mental  "  curb,"  and 
drew  the  tears  of  the  king  and  the  Idng^ srtlaqueurs.  Once  more 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  the  grave  of  another  princess,  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land. With  an  emerald  ring,  her  gift,  on  his  finger,  he  mounted 
to  such  heights  that  Louis  XIV.,  astonished  ^nd  bewildered, 
appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  son.  Falling  from  his  bishopric, 
he  fell  into  the  revenues  of  an  abbev,  whence  he  drew  an  annual 
simi  of  twenty  thousand  livres.  A  popular  murmur  arose :  C -ould 
this  man,  it  was  asked,  be  avaricious  ?  He  wrote  to  a  friend  a 
self-exonerating  letter,  and  quietly  proceeded  to  prepare,  for  liis 
Bourbon  pupil,  "  the  Discourse  on  Universal  Historj-,  a  catalogue 
of  nations,  names  of  persons  and  events."  He  had  an  apatlietic 
pupil,  but  the  pupil  had  not  a  zealoms  master,  for  Bossuet  was 
more  anxious  to  conciliate  the  occupant  than  the  heir  of  the 
throne. 

M.  de  Lamartine  traces  carefully  the  progress  of  the  great 
preacher,  his  labours  at  court  with  reference  to  La  Yailliere,  Mon- 
tespan,  Maintenon,  and  Ghiyon,  his  acts  of  ambition,  and  his  acts 
of  ^-irtue  ;  but  always  pleads  for  his  intrigues  that  they  were  de- 
signed to  advance  the  power  and  interests  of  the  church.  Readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  Bossuet 's  life,  will 
peruse  with  curiosity  this  Memoir  in  which  he  is  presented 
like  the  gilded  image  of  a  saint,  decorated  with  fantastic 
colours,  by  a  biographer  whose  everj'  word  is  a  votive  ofiering. 
Readers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  studied  the  famous 
preacher's  life,  will  be  stimulated  to  examine  it  in  connexion 
with  the  religious  historj'  of  France,  and  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ences used  by  the  court  over  the  church,  and  by  tlie  church 
over  the  court,  in  a  corrupt  and  artificial  age.  But  they  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  M.  de  Lainartine*8  historical  and  per- 
sonal views.  The  caution,  however,  is  unnecessarj-.  il.  de 
Laniartine  excites  the  suspicions  of  an  attentive  and  serious 
reader  by  his  fantasies  of  style.  He  steeps  his  pencil  in  L\  <lian 
gold  and  Tyrian  purple ;  and,  to  brighten  the  picture,  blends  all 
the  colours  of  a  sunset  with  all  the  colours  of  an  aurora. 
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AnT.  Y. — The  Mystery ;  or,  JEvil  and  God,    By  John  Young,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  The  Christ  of  History."     London.     1856. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  attempts  to 
solve  the  awful  mystery  of  the  connexion  between  Evil  and  God, 
a  subject  on  which  many  men  in  the  present  age  are  constantly 
thinking,  but  on  which  few  comparatively  are  writing.  Were 
a  panorama  of  the  (Sleepless  pillows  of  thoughtful  men  through- 
out the  world  exposed  to  view,  and  were  the  secret  thoughts 
that  disturb  their  slumbers  revealed,  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  this  dread  perplexity  was,  with  the  majority,  the  special 
thorn  in  their  heads  and  their  hearts,  and  that  amidst  the 
darkness  surrounding  each  couch,  there  might  be  seen,  gleaming 
with  lurid  light,  the  words — "  Whence,  and  why.  Evil?" 

Before  we  recount  some  of  the  many  theories  which  have 
been  devised  to  explain  this  mystery,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
set  this  diflSculty  in  its  strongest  popular  point  of  view.  A  few 
sentences  will  suffice.  There  is,  then,  in  the  universe,  an 
entity  called  moral  evil,  traces  of  the  existence  of  which  are 
found  in  the  earliest  times  on  record.  This  entity  has  produced 
the  most  appalling  consequences.  It  has  reduced  myriads  of 
human  beings  below  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  perish.  With 
its  giant  grasp  it  has  seized  multitudes  of  men,  and  dragged 
them  into  gulphs  of  moral  ruin  and  of  physical  destruction.  It 
has  let  loose  on  the  world  innumerable  plagues — war,  rapine, 
licentiousness,  cruelty,  suicide,  murder,  and  falsehood.  It  has 
asssumcd  ten  thousand  forms.  It  has  appeared  in  all  races, 
climates,  and  classes.  It  has  infected  and  enfeebled  many 
whom  it  has  been  unable  to  destroy.  It  has  more  or  less 
violently  attacked  all  men.  It  is  connected  with  an  amoimt  of 
I)hysical  suffering  under  which  "  the  whole  creation  groans  and 
travels  in  pain,  even  until  now."  It  has  crippled  man's  pro- 
gress, embittered  his  whole  existence,  and  led  him  often  to 
doubt  the  goodness,  or  the  very  existence  of  his  Maker. 
Til  rough  its  effects  on  others,  it  has  made  many  unutterably 
miserable,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  free  from  it  themselves. 
It  has  tainted  man's  nature  as  a  whole,  polluted  his  passions, 
hardened  his  heart,  augmented  the  influence  of  his  animal 
appetites,  and  darkened  and  degraded  his  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  not  less  subtle  than  strong ;  driven  out  of  one  comer  of  its 
domains  it  has  fixed  itself  more  firmly  elsewhere  ;  and  when  com- 
p(  lied  to  quit  one  shape  it  has  assumed  others  still  more  odious. 
Though  often  checked,  it  has  never  been  destroyed.  It  is  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  world  in  general,  yet  protested  against 
by  every  man's  conscience.     It   exists  in  the  dominions  of  a 
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being  whom  we  believe  to  be  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  infi- 
nitely good ;  and  yet  it  continues  to  defy  his  power,  to  insult 
his  authority,  to  ruin  his  creatures,  and  to  dim  the  glory  of 
his  imiverse.  There  is  little  more  appearance  than  there  was 
thousands  of  years  ago  of  its  empire  speedily  coming  to  an  end, 
or  even  of  its  power  being  materially  abridged.  Worst  of  all, 
it  seems,  after  having  torn  and  rent  its  victims  here,  armed 
with  power  to  cast  them  into  a  deeper  dungeon  in  a  future 
world,  and  we  are  tempted  imder  the  pressure  of  this  fearful 
phenomenon,  to  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  Thus  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth, 
Thou  rulest  o'er  the  fates  of  men ; 
Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hour; 
And  who  dare  answer.  Is  thy  power, 
Dark  spirit !  ended  then  ?" 

Suppose,  that  there  were  a  mind  as  vigorous  as  a  man's,  and 
as  unsophisticated  as  a  child's,  and  that  this  mind  were  informed 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  dreadful  facts  we  have  sought  to  con- 
dense in  the  above  paragraph, — ^it  were  interesting  to  conjecture 
what  would  be  its  thoughts  and  feelings.  Probably,  at  ^ist, 
this  man-child  would  be  struck  dumb  with  amazement  and 
horror,  and  after  recovering  his  speech,  would  exclaim,  *^  Can 
such  an  awful  entity  exist  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere  nightmare  of  the 
mind  ?  Or,  if  it  does  exist,  why  does  God,  being  infinitely  wise, 
powerful,  and  good,  not  destroy  it  in  an  instant  ?  WJiy  does  he 
not  P  Because  he  made  it.  Blasphemous  and  shocking  false- 
hood !  A  God  so  wise  could  not  have  made — ^a  God  so  good 
would  not  have  made  such  a  malignant,  monstrous  thing  ?  Be- 
cause he  loves  it,  when  made  by  some  other?  Imj)08siblo  I 
His  holy  and  gracious  nature  must  recoil  from  it  with  abhor- 
rence. Because  he  cannot  annihilate  it  ?  Then  his  power  must  be 
limited.  Because  he  expects  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  from  some  of 
its  remoter  results  ?  It  may  be  so,  but  surely  the  glory  and 
profit  are  bought  at  a  fearful  expense.  I  cannot  then  account 
for  God's  not  destroying  evil,  nor  for  his  allowing  it  to  enter 
the  universe  at  first.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  m  any  sense 
his.  Perish  this  thought  at  all  hazards  I  It  must  be  from  some 
other  source ;  but,  oh  !  while  wondering  with  great  admiration  at 
the  whole  theme,  I  wonder  still  more  at  the  apathy  and  blindness 
of  the  human  race.  They  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  this 
potent  and  destructive  energy ;  they  are  in  the  \Qr\  heart  of 
this  black  eclipse,  and  on  the  brink  of  that  deeper  darkness  in 
which  Evil  threatens  to  plunge  its  votaries ;  and  yet  they  ai*e 
laughing,  and  feasting,  and  singing,  and  dancing,  as  if  the  whole 
thing  were  a  farce.     Why!   oh,  why?  have  they  not  fallen 
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down  on  their  faces  as  one  man  under  this  portentous  shade,  and 
uttered  one  wide,  wild  cry  on  God  to  annihilate  either  it  or 
them  ?  Such  might  probably  be  the  utterance  of  an  imsophis- 
ticated  mind,  on  the  first  sight  of  this  subject ;  indeed,  little 
children  often  stammer  out  the  substance  of  these  thoughts 
from  their  spotless  lips.  Nor  have  all  the  efforts  of  philosophic 
or  theological  thinkers  brought  the  human  mind  one  step 
further  than  these  supposed  words  of  the  man-child;  while 
many  of  their  theories  have  served  still  to  perplex  and  darken 
the  theme. 

We  come  now  shortly  to  recount,  in  a  popular  form,  some  of 
the  theories  propounded  to  account  for  Evil,  and  explain  its 
relations  to  God.  There  is,  1st,  the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold 
that  Evil  is  only  a  modification  of  good,  nay,  is  good  ;  2ndly,  the 
doctrine  of  Pope  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  explain  Evil,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  scale  of  being,  and  a  subordination  of  parts  being 
necessary  in  the  creation  ;  3rdly,  the  doctrine  of  the  hyper- Cal- 
vinists,  who  hold  that  God  has  made  Evil  for  the  sake  of  certain 
great  and  glorious  objects,  which  are  to  be  subserved  by  its 
entrance,  and  its  eternal  existence ;  4thly,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Manicheans,  who  hold  that  Evil  is  an  emanation  from  one 
of  two  eternal  principles ;  and  5thly,  various  modifications  of 
what  may  be  called  the  scriptural  scheme  of  E^dl,  which  denies 
God  having  made  it,  expresses  God's  infinite  hatred  at  it,  and 
asserts  it  to  have  come  from  finite  will ;  to  this  latter  class,  Dr. 
Young's  theory,  we  shall  see,  belongs ;  its  peculiarity  being  that 
he  holds  the  non-preventibility  of  Evil.  These  are  not,  by  any 
means,  all  the  theories  on  the  subject,  but  they  are  all  on  which 
we  can  at  present  enter. 

There  is,  Ist,  the  theory  at  present  popular  with  a  large  class, 
that  of  those  who  hold  that  Evil  is  a  modification  of  good. 
Were  we  not  engaged  in  a  grave  discussion,  we  might  hint  that 
Satan  was  the  originator  of  this  theory,  when  he  said,  **  Evil  be 
thou  my  good."  According  to  these  theorists,  Evili  s  God's  left 
hand,  while  Good  is  his  right ;  Evil  is  what  painters  call  God's 
'*  inferior  manner."  Belial  is  only  a  variety  of  Christ.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  this  theory  is  opposed  to  the  healthy  instincts 
of  humanity.  We  feel  insulted  when  told  that  righteousness 
and  unrighteousness,  truth  and  falsehood,  are  only  degrees  of 
the  same  tiling ;  that  lust  is  only  a  variety  of  love,  cruelty  a 
lower  form  of  benevolence,  meanness  nobility  in  disguise,  and 
malignity  a  minor  measure  of  that  pure  flame  of  charity  which 
bums  in  the  wings  of  seraphim,  and  is  the  glory  round  the 
brow  of  God  !  Of  course,  with  many  evils  much  good  is  mingled, 
and  when  we  judge  of  various  evil  actions  through  a  charitable 
medium,  and  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  constitutional  ten- 
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dencies,  temperament,  circumstances,  &c.,  they  lose  mucli  of 
their  criminaKty,  but  there  is  an  immense  amoimt  of  sin  which 
cannot  be  thus  accounted  for  or  palliated,  which  is  irredeemably 
malignant  and  vile,  and  which  yet,  by  this  doctrine,  is  confounded 
with  good.  What  man,  worthy  of  the  name,  dare  pronounce 
a  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  in  any  sense,  or  in  any  degree,  good — 
and  it  is  but  one  out  of  millions  of  cases  of  crime,  which  this 
theory  would  compel  us  to  gulp  down  as  excellent  and  amiable 
things !  2ndly.  Our  own  conscience  contradicts  this  notion ;  it 
assures  us  not  only  that  sin  is  not  good,  but  that  it  is  infinitely 
bad.  And  if  infinitely  bad,  how  can  it  be  a  modification  of  good- 
ness ?  3dly.  This  theory,  when  it  admits  a  God  at  all,  imputes 
imperfection  to  him.  That  a  human  being  should  be  unequal  we 
can  conceive ;  that  an  earthly  painter  should  have  an  "  inferior 
manner,"  and  should  often  fail,  is  inevitable ; — but  the  idea  of  God 
sinking  below  himself,  although  ever  so  little,  is  blasphemous. 
And,  4thly,  this  theory  is  an  utterly  hopeless  one.  Since 
God  is  the  sole  and  complacent  author  of  sin,  it  is  exceedingly 
imlikely  that  he  will  ever  bring  it,  in  earth  or  any  where  else, 
to  a  termination.  Since  sin  is  just  the  night  in  the  moral 
universe,  opposed  to  the  day,  not  m  kind,  but  simply  in  degree, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  continue  to  follow  day  for  ever. 

"  And  so  the  eternal  chase  goes  round  the  world." 

As  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  do  not,  in  general,  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Bible,  we  need  not  press  on  their 
attention  the  many  passages  in  it  which  discover  God's  infinite 
repugnance  and  opposition  to  Evil,  "that  abominable  thing 
which  he  hates." 

There  is,  2ndly,  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Pope  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Man,''  derived  from  Bolingbroke,  and  defended  by 
Soame  Jenyns  in  his  "  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  Evil," — a  book  which,  though  severely  handled  by  Johnson, 
has  many  ingenious  thoughts  and  pleasing  passages,  and  which, 
although  advocating  some  of  Bolingbroke's  views,  is  entirely 
free  from  his  spirit,  and  really  seeks  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  God.  We  may  quote  his  words  (embodying  sentiments  which 
Johnson  traces  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  of  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke — to  the  Arabian  Physicians,  whose  works,  b}'  the 
way,  abound  in  so  many  remarkable  metaphysical  glimpses  of 
truth,  that  we  know  the  indefatigable  Sir  William  Hamilton  to 
have  read  all  through  their  massive  tomes  for  the  sake  of  these 
fragmentary  gleams) : — 

"  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in  imagination,  without 
a  subordination  of  parts.     Every  animal  body  must  have  different 
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members  subservient  to  each  other ;  every  picture  must  be  composed 
of  various  colours,  and  of  light  and  shaae;  all  harmony  must  be 
formed  of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses ;  every  beautiful  and  useful 
edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and  lower,  more  and  less  magnificent 
apartments.  This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever,  unless  by  not 
creating  them  at  all. 

And  again  he  says : — 

**  The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  essence  consists  in  subordi- 
nation ;  a  scale  of  beings  descending  by  insensible  degrees  from 
infinite  perfection  to  absolute  nothing;  in  which,  though  we  may 
justly  expect  perfection  in  the  whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend 
it,  yet  would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it  in  all  its 
parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  the  whole  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  just  inferiority  of  tne  parts.  It  had  not  been  God's 
wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  order.  There  is  a  connexion  between  all  ranks  and  orders 
by  subordinate  degrees,  so  thiit  they  mutually  support  each  other's 
existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place  is  absolutely  necessary  toward 
sustaining  the  whole  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  fabric.  Our 
pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this  only,  that  we  are  not  so 
high  in  the  scale  of  existence  as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire, 
because,  were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would  be  still  room 
for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us :  a  man  can  have  no  reason  to  repine 
that  he  is  not  an  angel,  nor  a  horse  that  he  is  not  a  man." 

To  this  we  may  urge  the  following  objections,  one  or  two  of 
wliich  Johnson  has  stated  with  great  force  and  precision.  In 
the  1st  place,  the  difficulty  is  not  here  very  fairly  or  clearly 
j)re8ented.  Evil  is  not  simply  imperfection  ;  it  is  something 
far  more.  The  question  is  not  why  are  Jove's  satellites  less 
than  Jove,  why  is  a  horse  inferior  to  a  man,  or  a  man  inferior 
to  an  angel,  but  why  are  there  such  beings  as  bad  men  and 
wretched  angels  in  the  universe?  It  is  a  question  not  of 
degree,  but  of  kind.  It  is  not  why  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
imperfection,  but  why  are  there  guilt — damning  guilt,  madness, 
misery,  selfishness,  and  ten  thousand  other  positive  and  preg- 
nant evils  in  God's  world  P  It  is  not  why  is  a  man  not  an 
angel,  but  why  is  he  a  sinner  and  an  heir  of  hell?  2ndly. 
JenjTis  looks  upon  the  Deity  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  artist. 
An  artist  deals  with  colours  and  dead  canvas  as  he  pleases, 
and  is  no  more  responsible  to  them  than  they  are  to  him.  God 
has  made  men  responsible,  and  as  responsible  beings,  they  have 
an  obvious  right  to  look  at  the  justice  of  their  position,  and  to 
consider  the  laws  imder  which  they  feel  themselves  placed. 
3rdly.  He  forgets  that  although  a  finite  mind  can  only  secure 
approximate  perfection  by  the  due  subordination  of  parts,  God, 
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as  infinite  and  omnipotent,  could  have  made  all  beings  equally 
good  and  happy.    4thly,  He  reasons  too  much  from  the  analogy 
of  nature,  and  forgets  the  peculiar  character  of  man.     There 
may   be   a   chain    in   the  material  universe,   connecting  the 
highest  of  wwintelligent  organic  beings  with  inorganic  matter ; 
but   what  a   tremendous   chasm  occurs  between   that  highest 
being,  say  the  elephant  or  eagle  and  man — not  to  speak  of  that 
other  great  gulf — between  the  lowest  of  organic  foims,  say  the 
oyster,  and  mere  dead  materialism !    Finally,  as  Johnson  shows, 
a  "  scale  of  beings  descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infi- 
nite perfection  to  absolute  nothing,'*  is  metaphysically  absurd, 
since  the  highest  being,  not  infinite,  must  be  at  an  infinite 
distance  below  infinity.     Jenyns  was  a  believer  in  Scripture; 
but  how  he  could  reconcile  his  views  of  Evil  with  those  of  the 
Bible,  which  distinctly  states  that  man  was  made  perfect,  and 
that  Evil  is   a  positive   malignant  thing,   we  do   not   know. 
3rdly.  Calvinists,  such  as  Edwards,  have  intimated  their  belief 
that  God  has  made  sin  for  the  sake  of  certain  ulterior  objects  to 
be   gained  by  it.     Edwards  thus  speaks  :  "  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  that  God  may  hate  a  thing  as  in  itself, 
and  considered  as  Evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  will  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  considering  all  consequences ;  he  permitting, 
sin  ivill  come  to  jxiss,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  good,  that  by  his 
disposal,  shall  be  the  consequence.     Jlis  icilling  to  order  things  as 
that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good,  doth 
not  prove  that  he  doth  not  hate  Evil  as  Evil."    Here  notice,  1st, 
Edwards  admits  Evil  to  be  all  that  we  have  described  it.  It  is  with 
him  no  make-believe,  no  modification  of  good,  no  mere  difterence 
in  degree ;  it  is  the  horrible  deadly  thing  that  conscience  and 
the  lUble  represent  it  to  be.    And  yet  that  horrible  deadly  thing 
he  represents  God  as  "  ordering  tnings  so  as  to  bring  to  pass." 
2ndly.  A\Tieii  he  uses  the  words  **  order"  and  **  permit,"  he  in 
effect  says  the  same  as  create.     When  you  so  "  order  ciivuin- 
stances"  that  a  man  falls  into  a  pit,  it  is  the  same  as  if  you 
pushed  him  in.     When  you  permit  a  murder  in  your  presence 
which  you  could  have  prevented,  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  had 
done  it  with  your  own  hand.     3rdly.  The  woixi  "  permit,"  im- 
plies that  God  could  have  prevented  Evil ;  to  create  it,  mi<rht 
possibly  be  a  necessity ;   to  permit,  implies  the  act  of  a  will 
which  might  have  decided  otherwise.     4thly.  Edwards  does  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  sin  has,  ever  shall,  or  ever  can  produce 
such  consequences  as  would  justify  its  express  introduction  into 
the  creation,  and  its  anointing  by  God's  own  hand.    Men  who  do 
evil  which  they  could  have  avoided,  in  order  that  good  might 
come,  are  not  thought  the  best  of  their  species ;   but,  surely, 
when  a  divine  proclaims  that  God  deliberately  opened  the 
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sluice,  wliich  lie  might  have  kept  slmt,  of  that  Evil  which  has 
been  the  ruin  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  millions  of  his  creatures, 
and  thinks  this  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  Mort  High,  he 
makes  you  wonder  whether  he  be  not  after  all  the  imconscious 
high-priest  of  Moloch,  and  not  of  God.  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Young's 
Sequent  language  on  the  subject : — 

''  That  the  only  Holy  One  should  well  decree  the  introduction  of 
crime,  of  violence  to  conscience  and  reason,  truth  and  right;  that  he 
should  choose  it  as  on  the  whole  best, — that  he  should  even  permit 
it  in  the  sense  which  this  word  is  intended  to  convey ;  that  at  the 
moment  when  it  in  fact  entered  the  universe,  althouffa  he  could  have 
prevented  it,  he  should  have  withdrawn  himself,  and  fbr  the  sake  ojf 
some  prospective  good,  have  suffered  it  to  enter,  so  that  altogether 
while  he  did  nothing  actively,  he  yet  did  everything  directly ;  and  on 
the  whole,  evinced  that  the  issue  was  far  above  his  will.  By  what- 
ever reasonings  such  positions  are  upheld,  they  are  inexpressibly 
horrible ;  they  destroy  the  foundation  and  the  soul  of  virtue,  and 
they  are  f&tal  to  the  lionour,  the  moral  character,  and  the  very  being 
of  the  Most  High  ;  they  must  be  false,  else  there  is  no  virtue  in  the 
universe, — the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is,  will,  ever  must  be  opposed  to 


crime." 


Dr.  Yoimg  does  not  press  against  this  theory  the  idea  of 
the  eternal  existence  of  sin ;  that  sin  exists  for  ever,  he,  in 
common  with  us,  seems  to  admit ;  but  it  is  the  yoluntary  sin  of 
voluntary  agents.  But  who,  with  a  heart,  can  believe  that  God 
expressly  made  what  he  foreknew  was  to  continue,  and  perhaps 
increase,  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever  P  Were  this  received  uni- 
versally, we  see  no  help  for  it,  but  either  one  loud  shriek  of 
simultaneous  despair,  or  the  everlasting  hush  of  a  horror  too 
deep  for  words  or  for  tears. 

There  is,  4thly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Manicheans,  who  held  that 
there  were  two  powers  in  the  universe :  one  a  good  power,  and 
one  an  eyHL  power ;  and  that  from  these  respectively,  sprang  all 
the  evil  and  the  good  in  the  universe.  This  we  regard,  not  as 
the  truth,  but  as  a  caricatured  expression  of  the  truth  about  the 
relation  of  Evil  and  God.  In  holding  the  past  eternity  of  Evil, 
and  an  aboriginal  Evil  power  {roim  whom  it  sprang,  it  errs,  be- 
cause on  this  supposition,  there  must  be  two  infinite  beings — a 
conception  impossible.  Besides,  if  Evil  be  eternal  from  the  past, 
it  must  be  eternal  to  the  end.  One  infinite,  even  could  it 
exist  along  with,  could  not  destroy  another.  But  even  from 
!Manicheism,  there  can  be  deduced  important  truths.  It  is  a 
strong,  extravagant  assertion  of  the  soul-felt,  heart-felt  fact,  that 
Evil  IS  not  God's — ^that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  save  to 
destroy  it.  It  expresses  too,  although  in  an  exaggerated  way, 
the  present  supremacy  of  Evil.    Evil  has  at  present  an  indefinite. 
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although  not  an  absolute,  or  infinite  power.  It  exhibits  too,  in 
an  intense  form,  the  reality  of  Evil — its  extreme  opposition  to 
gowl.  It  brings  out  in  a  striking  sliaj^e,  that  awiul  contest 
which  is  actually  going  on  between  Evil  and  good;  only  it 
would  represent  tliat  contest  as  hopeless.  It  is  wrong,  i(  it 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Evil ;  but  right  in  asserting  its  inevita- 
bility. In  making  the  devil  infinite,  it  greatly  erred  ;  and  it 
erred  still  more,  when  in  some  of  its  forms,  it  taught  its  votaries 
to  worship  the  devil ;  but  in  proclaiming  his  personal  existence, 
his  great  antiquity,  and  his  profound  animosity  to  God,  it  was 
scriptural  and  right. 

There  was  another  form  of  the  great  Gnostic  heresy,  which 
held  that  the  two  powers  sprang  from  an  aboriginal  Supreme  ; 
and  this  too,  along  with  error,  contained  truth.  Its  error  was 
in  holding  that  God  created  an  evU  being — committed,  in  other 
words,  a  deadly  crime.  Its  truth  lay  in  its  shadowing  forth  the 
facts  of  a  Saviour  and  an  Enemy  of  mankind,  both  sprung  from 
God,  but  in  very  different  senses  :  the  one,  the  Word,  being  his 
Eternal  Son ;  the  other,  Satan,  created  an  angel  of  light,  but 
transformed  afterwards  by  his  own  act  into  an  angel  of  dark- 
ness. Some,  again,  of  these  ancient  theosophists,  held  that  Evil 
sprung  entirely  from  matter,  and  this  too,  contained  in  it  a  very 
important  truth ;  for  matter  does  and  must  clog  and  confine  the 
motions  of  spirit,  and  bedim  its  views  of  God ;  but  the  Evil  pro- 
duced by  matter  is  merely  negative ;  it  is  confinement,  con- 
traction, enfeeblement ;  it  is  not  that  ptisitivo  malignant  and 
depraved  element  we  call  sin.  Most,  though  not  all  physical  evil, 
may  perhaps  be  chargeable  on  the  limitations  and  c*onditions  of 
matter,  but  this  vrill  not  account  for  the  dark  phenomenon  of 
moral  evil,  which  appi^ars  as  often  to  flow  ab  intra  as  ab  extra. 
Matter  may  in  i)art  account  for  the  firnt  death  ;  depraved  mind 
is  the  origin  of  the  second. 

We  come  now  to  what  we  have  called  the  scriptural  view  of 
the  connexion  lx»twt»i»n  Evil  and  God — a  view  of  which  Mr. 
Young's  is  one  of  many  modifications.  The  i)eculiarities  of  this 
lie  in  the  ideas:  Ist,  that  God  made  all  beings  angelic  and 
human  verj'  good;  2ii(lly,  that  the  original  harmony  of  hia 
works  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  sin  ;  3rdly,  that  this 
sin  did  not  come  from  God,  but  was  iniectcHl  into  man  by  a 
foreign  influenc*e  ("  an  enemy  hath  done  this  **),  and  that  it  find 
arisen  in  that  enemy's  niind,  by  an  act  of  his  own  ^"ill— **  the 
angels  that  ainnedy  kept  not  their  first  estate  ;*'  and,  4thlyy  that 
against  Evil  thus  introduced,  God  hath  set  himself  to  war — has 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  atone  fur,  to  limit,  to  counteract^ 
to  save  from  it ;  and  that  in  a  future  day,  he  10  to  oxtinffoish 
it  on  earth;  the  tares  are  to  grow  witli  the  wheat  witu  the 
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harvest,  and  are  then  to  be  rooted  up ;  the  Evil  One  is  to 
be  bound,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  whole  world  are  to  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  From  the  class 
of  thinkers  who  base  their  notions  on  this  scriptural  view,  two 
principal  varieties  branch  off:  1st,  those  who  hold  that  God 
could  nave  prevented  Evil,  although  he  neither  made  nor  sanc- 
tioned it ;  and  2ndly,  those  who,  with  Young,  maintain  that  it 
was  uupreventible — springing  from  the  will  of  man ;  not  indeed 
naturally  or  necessarily,  but  still  directly  and  without  any 
divine  aid.  We  shall,  ere  proceeding  to  analyze  his  book,  pro- 
ceed to  state  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  state  of  the  case,  so 
far  as  human  thought  or  scripture  information  at  present 
carry  us. 

The  universe,  then,  is  simply  a  thought  of  its  Maker  expressed 
in  matter  and  in  mind,  as  certainly  as  a  table  or  cabinet  is  a 
thought  of  the  architect  expressed  in  wood,  or  the  thought  of 
an  author  in  a  book.  Now,  in  contemplating  this  august  utter- 
ance of  God's  thought,  we  see  abundant  evidences  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  gracious  purpose.  It  u  the  work  of  an  infinite 
mind,  although  it  be  only  in  itself  a  finite  effect;  but  not 
merely  is  it  finite,  but  it  seems  a  work  resisted — resisted  in 
various  ways — partly  by  the  nature  of  the  matei^  which 
cannot,  in  its  very  essence,  fully  reflect  the  mind  of  the  former, 
and  partly  by  an  influence,  force,  or  call  it  what  else  we  please, 
which  seems  to  have  crossed  and  shattered  the  workmanship. 
Whence  could  that  shattering  blow  have  come?  Not  surely 
from  the  Architect;  he  never  would  have  thus  thrown  himself  in 
tlie  path  of  his  own  purposes,  and  with  his  left  hand  undone 
what  his  right  hand  was  doing.  From  some  other  sphere, 
remote  from,  and  disconnected  with  that  where  he  is  supreme  ? 
This  were  to  deny  his  absolute  dominion,  and  to  deny  all  abso- 
lute being  or  almightiness  too.  From  a  desire  to  see  how  well 
his  work  would  recover  from  a  shock,  which  although  he  did 
not  originate,  he  permitted  ?  But,  1st,  whence  still  could  that 
shock  have  come  ;  and,  2ndly,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  from 
mere  prospective,  however  certain  good,  have  permitted  his 
splendid  structure  to  be  marred  ?  Or,  finally,  was  his  thought 
resisted  through  an  essential  peculiarity  in  the  substance  we  call 
mind,  just  as  it  was  in  a  less  measure  resisted  by  the  necessary 
limitations  of  the  substance  we  call  matter?  And  was  this 
resistance  of  a  kind  God  foreseen,  but  which  he  could  only  pre- 
vent by  forbearing  to  create  ?  This,  we  with  our  author,  deem 
the  most  probable  view  of  the  stupendous  difficulty,  although 
we  admit  at  once,  that  it  does  not  fiJly  solve  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  between  Evil  and  God.  It  shows,  however,  the 
direction  in  which  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  lies,  and  in 
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whicli  it  shall  be  found,  when  the  stronger  light  of  eternity 
shall  dart  upon  the  subject,  and  make  all  mysteries  plain. 

Dr.  Yoimff,  it  must  be  carefully  noticed,  does  not  profess  in 
this  very  able  volume,  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  Evil ; 
but,  in  the  Ist  place,  to  show  where  it  is  not  to  be  found — ^in  the 
divine  will ;  and,  2ndly,  to  show  where  it  lies,  although  as  yet 
dimly  seen  in  the  will  of  the  creature.  That  it  is  in  the  creature 
he  seeks  to  show,  although  how  it  i**,  he  admits  to  be  a  question 
above  him.  He  thinks,  and  justly,  that  he  would  have  gained  a 
great  step,  had  he  simply  proved  that  E\il  was  not,  and  coidd 
not  be  from  God.  But  he  goes  a  step  farther,  and  seeks  to 
show  that  it  is,  and  must  be  from  the  creature,  nay  more,  that 
it  was  unpreventible  by  God,  imless,  as  we  remarked  before,  by 
his  abstaining  fix)m  the  act  of  creation,  either  of  matter  or 
mind. 

Dr.  Young  commences  his  investigation  by  propounding  three 
great  questions  :  Ist.  As  to  the  Infinite  One ;  2ndly.  As  to  the 
Infinite  One  creating  ;  and,  3rdly.  As  to  the  harmony  between  the 
facts  of  the  imiverse  and  the  attributes  of  God.  In  reference 
to  the  first,  he  finds  that  unconditioned  being  must  be  mental — 
a  mind ;  that  it  must  be  infinitely  perfect ;  that  the  moral  is  the 
highest  region  of  the  divine ;  that  the  "  rectitude,  veracity,  purity, 
benevolence,  and,  withal,  paternity  of  the  Divine  Being,  are  first 
principles — eternal,  immutable  truths ; "  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  ho  can  do  anything  that  is  not  morally  excellent  and 
beautiful,  worthy  of  the  approbation,  the  admiration,  and  the 
veneration  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures.  In  reference  to  the 
Infinite  One  creating,  he  begins  bv  stating  his  idea  of  creation. 
It  is  "  causing  existence  (that  is  limited  existence)  "  to  begin. 
This  moment,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Infinite ;  the  next,  there 
is  something  eke,  which  we  call  matter,  or  created  mind,  in  beinff. 
This  effect  is  essentially  and  infinitely  removed  from  the  eternal, 
self-existent  mind — its  Author !  Here  he  shows  the  absurdity  of 
Pantheism,  which  is  nothing  less  than  an  impossible  and  self- 
contradictory  confounding  of  the  infinite  with  the  finite,  of  the 
eternal  with  the  temporal.  He  denies  that  the  effect  must  be 
a  mere  form  or  mode  of  the  cause,  or  that  it  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  cause.  Suffice  it,  that  the  effiect  never  exceeds 
the  cause,  that  the  Infinite  has  power  to  create  matter,  and  that 
while  its  creation  is  not  contradictory,  its  eternal  existence  is. 

Here  we  demur  as  to  one  point.  That  the  finite  is  everlast- 
ingly below  and  distinct  from  the  infinite  is  unauestionable ; 
but  why  should  it  not  have  been  everlastingly  below  and  dis- 
tinct from  it  P  Why,  in  other  words,  should  not  God  have  from 
everlasting  been  creating,  or  rather,  always  been  casting  his 
own  bright  material  shadow  P    A  metaphysieal  difficulty  pre- 
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vents,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  two  eternal  and  infinite 
beings.  But  if  at  any  moment  God  had  the  power  of  creating 
finite  mind  or  matter,  why  not  at  all  moments?  If  God  is  at 
present,  as  Dr.  Young  afterwards  asserts,  constantly  radiating 
out  matter  from  himself,  may  not  some  form  of  matter  have 
always  been  proceeding  from  him, — not  by  necessity,  but  by  an 
eternal  voluntary  act  ?  This  notion,  however,  we  do  not  press ; 
it  was  Milton's,  and  has  been  that  of  many  besides ;  but  Milton 
was  not  infallible,  and  the  only  infallible  authority  we  possess 
on  the  subject  seems  at  least  to  favour  the  view  that  at  some 
given  and  temporal  moment  the  work  of  creation  began. 

Dr.  Young  next  strongly  asserts  that  God  has  not  left  nature 
to  herself  ;  that  laws  are  only  the  method  of  God  in  his  march 
through  his  own  works^  and  that  "  the  whole  course  of  material 
nature,  in  its  minutest  and  grandest  departments,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  Infinite  acting  directly j  immediately  acting.*'  This 
is  the  conmion  belief  among  many  of  our  modem  spiritualistic 
philosophers.  It  is  a  reaction  and  protest  against  the  idea  of  the 
universe  being  a  mere  mtushine.  May  not,  however,  the  reaction 
and  the  protest  have  gone  too  far  P  And  has  not  the  extreme  of 
this  view  led  to  Pantheism  P  That  God  touches  the  deepest  heart 
— ^the  mainspring  of  the  whole  manifold  and  majestic  motion — 
we  doubt  not.  That  God  is  present  in  and  president  over  all  the 
various  byeways  and  highways  of  nature  and  providence,  is 
equally  clear.  But  that  God,  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  separate 
volitions,  is  so  identified  with  the  universe  as  that  its  every  move- 
ment— the  crushing,  shall  we  say,  of  its  cities  by  eartnquake, 
without  distinction  of  moral  or  immoral,  adiut  or  infant, 
and  a  thousand  other  anomalies  —  are  all  done  by  the  imme- 
diate act  and  will  of  God,  seems  to  us  a  monstrous  thought,  and 
one  which  subjects  itself  to  all,  and  more  than  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  Pantheistic  hypothesis.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  moral  evil,  we  amidst  the  darkness  would  plead  for  God 
and  say,  Why  such  things  as  these  are  done,  we  cannot  tell. 
How  their  existence  can  be  explained  in  consistency  with  the 
Divine  attributes,  or  sundered  from  the  direct  workmanship  of 
the  Di\Tne  hand,  we  cannot  tell.  But  this  we  do  know  on  the 
strength  of  our  faith  and  moral  instincts,  that  they  are  not 
either  immediately  done,  or  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  the 
Divine  Being.  They,  like  moral  evil  (and  indeed  they  are 
essentially  the  same),  are  in  God's  universe,  but  they  are  not 
God's,  either  by  purpose,  or  sanction,  or  act.  May  there  not  be, 
as  indeed  some  hints  in  the  Bible  would  seem  to  indicate,  a  will 
or  multitude  of  wills  operating  against  God  in  the  material 
universe,  even  as  we  all  grant  that  there  are  wills  manifold 
resisting  and  contradicting   his  purpose  in  the  moral.      But 
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this   point  too,  we  forbear  to  press,   as  it  is  wrapt   in   deep 
uncertainty. 

In  liis  third  chapter  of  part  seoond,  our  author  begins  to  feel 
his  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  grand  difficulty  by  showing  that 
while  in  the  world  of  mind  God  is  working,  he  is  not  working 
alone.  Man  is  working  too,  and  working,  alas !  often  in  diame- 
trical opposition  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

"  To  reconcile  the  conflicting  principles  and  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world — ^the  existence  of  evil  with  Divine  working — and  a 
determined  plan  with  voluntary  activity  in  mau,  —  is  the  over- 
whelming labour  from  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recoil,  but  which 
we  are  impelled  to  attempt." — P.  80. 

In  his  third  part,  Dr.  Young  proceeds,  first,  to  point  to 
Evil  as  the  "all-embracing,  all-defying  mystery  of  the  world.'* 
Evil  has  two  horns — physical  and  moral ;  but  the  second  is 
incomparably  the  bigger  and  blacker  of  the  two.  Physical 
evil,  he  says,  is  much  modified  by  temperament,  and  there  is 
probably  more  happiness  than  misery  in  the  world;  but  still 
there  does  exist  much  suffering  in  the  earth  that  seems  uncalled 
for,  imeompcnsated,  and  unjust.  On  the  whole,  it  had  been 
incomparably  bett^  if  suffering  had  never  existed.  But 
physical  evil  dwindles  in  the  presence  of  moral,  which  is  the 
tremendous  parent-mystery  of  the  universe.  And  he  proceeds 
to  look  at  it  first,  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  secondly,  in  that 
of  revelation.  In  his  chapter  entitled,  "Physical  and  Moral 
Evil  in  the  Light  of  Keason "  he  first  strongly  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  responsibility  as  grounded  in  the  fact  of  conscience 
— as  unfolded  in  the  sense  of  the  infinite — and  as  finding  its 
highest  significance  in  the  intuition  of  immortality.  In  the 
next  section  he  -enters  on  the  great  question  as  to  tne  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  rests  his  belief  in  it  principally  on  the  inde- 
structible testimony  of  consciousness.  "  We  know,'*  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "that  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't."* 
Man,  as  a  voluntary  being,  is  necessarily,  in  the  last  instance, 
governed  by  himself.  God,  indeed,  operates  on  his  will  in  ten 
thousand  ways ;  but  his  power  nevertheless  of  choosing,  is  an 
independent  cause  apart  from  everything  else,  and  he  does  not 
NECESSARILY  yield  to  any  even  of  the  Divine  influences.  He  is 
so  far  a  productive,  creative  power,  — an  actor,  and  not  a 
mere  instrument.  Dr.  Young  backs  his  belief  in  this,  by  the 
authorities  of  Kant,  Coleridge,  Keid,  Hamilton,  and  Cousin. 
Admitting  that   Edwards  has  proved  that  what  is  called  the 
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self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  an  absurdity,  he  mftiTifjM'na 
with  great  force  that  man  is  not  necessarily  swayed  by  the 
strongest  motive ;  that  the  motive  to  which  he  yields^  may  be 
the  weakest  in  reason,  and  the  wickedest  in  conscience ;  and 
that  he  is  endowed  with  an  "  absolute  power  of  choice,  with 
perfect  liberty  to  choose;"  and  that  if  not,  there  can  be  no 
moral  responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  he  makes  much  allow- 
ance for  the  strong  pressure,  in  certain  constitutions,  through 
physical  structure, towards  certain  moral  evils;  but  contends 
that  God  has  given  all  men  a  capacity  of  so  using  their 
will  as  to  restrain  or  modify  these  tendencies.  In  section 
third,  ho  contends  that  moral  evil  is  not  a  mere  effect  of  circum- 
stances ;  that  it  is  not  fully  explained  by  matter,  but  that 
its  essence  lies  in  the  abuse  of  freedom ;  and  that  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  creature  resisting  that  of  the 
Creator. 

In  section  fourth,  he  asserts  that  the  Creator  is  infinitely  opposed 
to  moral  evil.  He  boldly  breaks  ground  by  asserting  that  no 
amoimt  of  good — not  an  eternity  of  physical  or  moral  good  to 
myriads  of  beings— <5ould  compensate  moral  evil,  or  justify  its 
existence.  He  expresses  his  horror  at  those  who,  like  Soame 
Jenjms  and  Edwards,  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  But  now 
arises  the  awful  question.  Whence  has  this  accursed  thing  come 
into  the  universe  P  But  there  is  one  earlier  and  more  profound, 
Wherefore  did  God  create  at  all?  And  this  leads  him  to 
consider  the  final  cause  of  God  in  creation.  He  asserts  that 
creation  was  with  God  the  result,  not  of  a  necessity  to  create, 
so  much  as  of  the  irrepressible  lovingness  of  his  divine  nature — 
in  other  words,  arose  from  a  moral,  not  an  intellectual  necessity. 
This  necessity  led  God  to  the  creation  of  beings  like  himself  — 
beings  endowed  with  reason,  love,  and  will.  Hence  came  man, 
gifted  with  a  power  to  choose  evil  or  good.  And  in  this  consti- 
tution of  man's  will,  lay  the  source  of  evil.  God  could  not 
have  prevented  its  appearance,  except  by  annihilating  the  will 
and  the  whole  being ;  but  as  long  as  wul  was  will,  it  must  be 
free  to  make  a  wrong  as  well  as  a  right  choice.  This  is  not  to 
limit  God's  almightiness.  God  cannot  make  a  sauare  a  triangle, 
or  a  triangle  a  square.  Man  is  able  to  resist  his  Maker ;  his 
Jlaker  could  not  in  the  circumstances  have  prevented  it.  Man 
has  accordingly  resisted  God,  and  hence  sin  and  all  its  black 
consequences.  This  dark  entity  not  only  did  God  not  make, 
but  he  abhorred  it,  and  set  himself  instantly  to  take  measures 
for  its  destruction.  "  All  good  from  God,  and  nothing  but 
good  from  God !  All  evil  only  and  wholly  from  the  creature  I '' 
To  this  our  hearts  at  least  are  ready  to  respond,  Anien  and 
Amen  ! 

o  2 
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In  section  fiftli,  he  illustrates  the  truth  that  "  physical  evil  is 
the  necessary  effect,  but  also  the  divine  corrective  of  moral  evil." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eloquent  chapters  in  the 
book.  We  think  it  not,  however,  the  most  satisfactory.  That 
many,  probably  most  of  the  physical  evils  in  the  world  spring 
from  sin,  and  are  designed  to  correct,  punish,  and  retrieve  it,  is 
certain.  But  when  he  says,  "  That  not  a  pang,  not  a  groan,  not 
a  tear,  not  a  sigh  has  place  in  our  world  which  could  have  been 
spared  on  any  ground  of  rectitude,  wisdom,  and  love,"  we  are 
tempted  to  demur.  Without  dwelling  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
lower  animals,  surely  there  is  often  what  we  may  call  a  super- 
fluity of  woe — of  woe  too,  which  does  not  appear  to  produce 
good,  but  evil  consequences  ;  which  we  have  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  which  we  must  look  to  as 
requiring  not  only  explanation,  but  compensation  in  the  life  to 
come.  Perhaps  some  of  these  dark  phenomena  may  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  some  resistance  to  God  having  extended  even 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  world ;  but  be  the  explana- 
tion what  it  may,  the  mournfullest  and  most  appalling  mystery 
rests  on  the  subject  of  human  suffering  :  madness  handed  down 
— from  one  generation  to  another  —  tendencies  to  suicide  in  a 
similar  way  perpetuated  from  age  to  age — ^beings  comparatively 
guiltless  apparently  suffering  most  —  little  children  passing 
through  the  sharpest  pangs  to  death — the  miseries  and  degrada- 
tions of  the  negro  race  ; — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  dreadful 
facts  which  compel  the  exclamation,  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Thee,  0  Thou  Most  High !  Verily,  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  Thyself." 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  part,  Dr.  Young  proceeds 
to  look  at  physical  and  moral  evil  in  the  brighter  light  of  the 
Word  of  God.  And  this  leads  him  to  find  a  corroboration  of  his 
theory  in  the  angelic  revolt.  From  the  fact  that  angels  as  well 
as  men  have  fallen,  he  ar^es  that  created  intelligence  is  neces- 
sarily fallible,  although,  of  course,  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  that 
it  must  necessarily  fall ;  nor,  we  presume,  to  deny  that  the  holi- 
ness of  restored  smners,  and  of  me  angels  who  kept  their  first 
estate,  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  infallibly  secured.  Otherwi.se, 
there  might  be  a  succession  of  falls  to  all  eternity.  His  remarks 
on  the  angelic  revolt,  are  guarded,  but.  good.  He  marks  the 
difference  of  their  constitution  as  a  race  from  that  of  man. 
Man  belonging  to  a  '*  hereditary,  associated,  representationary 
system,"  wnile  the  condition  of  angels  seems  to  have  been  ono 
of  "  complete  individual  independence  and  responsibility."  He 
alludes  too,  to  the  fact  that  the  angels  were  entirely  free  from 
external  temptation.     Evil  was  the  ^'  effect  of  the  mere  native 
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choice  of  their  own  wills,  unprompted,  unsolicited,  perfectly 
spontaneous." 

We  wish  that  he  had  lingered  a  little  more  on  this  mysterious, 
but  most  interesting  subject — the  first  appearance  of  Evil  in 
the  mind  of  the  archangel,  whose  ''former  name  is  heardTno 
more  in  Heaven."  In  that  first  evil  thought  we  see  the  fountain 
of  the  black  river,  which  has  since  spread  its  innumerable 
streams  through  the  history  of  infernal  and  human  beings. 
Had  that  thought  never  entered  his  transcendent  mind,  or  had 
it  died  instantly  away,  like  a  film  from  the  eye — ^like  the  shadow 
of  a  single  summer's  cloud  from  the  immeasurable  blue !  Yain 
the  wish — vain  also  the  inquiry.  Why  did  it  enter  P  Perhaps 
after  that  thou^t  was  once  thoumt,  it  became  impossible- 
to  suppress  it.  I^andora's  box  had  Durst  open,  and  could  not 
be  shut.  The  deed  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  had  been 
rehearsed  in  Heaven,  and  the  rest  required  to  follow.  And 
even  as  the  oak  lies  in  the  acorn,  there  lay  in  that  aboriginal 
thought  (whether  it  was  a  thought  of  pride,  or  doubt,  or  malig*- 
nity,  or  of  all  summed  up  in  one),  in  that  one  miffhty  miscon- 
ception, la^  the  essence  of  all  tiie  evil  and  wretchemess  that 
were  to  anse  in  the  imiverse. 

Awful  moment  when  that  thought  appeared!  Moment  for 
ever  accursed,  when  Evil  first  lifted  up  its  horrid  head  amidst 
the  serene  and  holy  heavens  of  Gkxi !  Let  the  memory  of  it 
we  say,  but  say  in  vain,  perish  !  Let  it  not  come  into  the  num- 
ber of  those  moments  recorded  in  the  everlasting  archives  of 
Heaven,  or  if  recorded  there,  let  a  dark  blot  stain  its  memorial! 
Were  there  no  phenomena,  no  eymptoms  which  marked  the 
instant  of  the  portentous  Inrth  ?  Did  no  shudder  run  through 
the  celestial  armies?  Did  no  cloud  gather  before  the  inac- 
cessible splendours  of  the  throne  of  God  P  Did  not  then  a 
mystic  liand  appear  writing  on  the  wall  of  Satan's  palace,  the 
words,  "  Mene,  Meney  Tekel :  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  found  wanting,  thy  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee  P  "  Or, 
without  any  such  outward  signs,  did  there  not  enter  immediately 
after  the  first  evil  thought  into  his  heart,  an  imutterable  horror 
including  in  it  condensed  centuries  of  hell — the  first  and  fiercest 
touch  of  the  everlasting  fire — the  first  and  bitterest  drop  of  the 
burning  Amreeta  cup ;  the  first  and  keenest  gnawing  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  not.  A  poet,  too  well  qualified  to  speak  on  such 
a  theme,  speaks  of — 

"  That  deep  and  shuddermg  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill." 

but  who  can  conceive  of  that  chilly  shudder,  that  deep  thrill  of 
bottomless  despair,  which  told  Satan,  that  with  the  first  wicked 
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thought,  all  was  lost ;  the  damnation  of  myriads  secured  ;  the 
dark  entity  of  Evil  born,  and  he  himself  become  for  ever  and 
ever  the  Devil ! 

Dr.  Young  comes  next  to  the  creation  and  probation  of  man 
by  God.  Here  he  states  again  the  intense  distinction  between 
the  probation  of  angels  and  that  of  man.  Man  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  descendants,  and  he  was  exposed  to  external 
temptation.  Why,  is  it  asked,  was  he  so  exposed  ?  Dr.  Young 
thiiJcs  that  it  was  impossible  morally,  although  possible  phy- 
sically, to  have  prevented  it.  Besides,  even  had  he  been  secured 
from  this  outward  danger,  there  was  still  within  a  greater,  and 
the  same  which  had  destroyed  angels.  Temptation,  moreover, 
was  not  the  causc^  only  the  occasion  of  sin.  The  first  sin  of 
man  was  in  reality  from  himself. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter,  our  author  enters  on 
the  course  of  Evil  on  earth,  and  the  influences  directed  against 
it  by  God.  Here  he  rightly  takes  high  ground  in  judging  of 
the  procedure  of  the  Almighty.  That,  has  been  from  first  to  last, 
a  "plan  for  putting  down  sin  ; "  a  plan  not  indeed  always  very 
clearly  \'isible,  and  that  often  seems  strangely  interrupted,  and 
sometimes  violently  driven  back,  but  which  is  still  progressive  and 
struggling  on  towards  its  completion.  Dr.  Young  divides  this 
period  into  four  epochs :  that  of  Divine  Benignity,  or  the  Antedilu- 
vian Age ;  that  of  Judgment,  or  the  Flood ;  that  of  the  Exceptional 
Elective  System — ^the  System  of  Judaism;  and  that  of  the  Mystery 
of  all  Time,  or  Christianity.  God  in  the  antediluvian  age,  began 
to  develope  his  mercy.  Tliis  was  manifest  even  in  the  long  life 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  the  length  of  time  ere  he  came  forth 
from  his  place  to  punish  the  dreadfid  wickedness  of  the  old 
world.  By  the  judgment  of  the  Flood,  he  sought  to  show  the 
connexion  between  physical  and  moral  evil  in  a  striking  manner ; 
and  this  "act,"  like  a  lofty  and  massive  column,  which  all  the 
world  might  henceforth  see,  rises  up  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  epoch  of  human  historj-.  Life  too,  was  shortened  in 
order  to  bring  out  more  impressively  what  the  wages  of  sin 
were.  The  third  epoch  was  one  of  selection.  For  the  puqx>se 
of  preserving  di\'ine  truth,  a  particular  people  and  locality  wt  re 
chosen  as  its  depositories.  Tliis  end  was  answered.  But  still 
the  general  condition  of  the  world  was  lamentable.  A  new, 
broad,  and  sublime  interference  on  the  part  of  God  became 
necessary  ;  and  lo  !  there  arose  at  last,  amidst  a  darkened  earth, 
the  bright  finger  of  the  Cross,  pointing  at  once  to  God's  love  to 
the  sinner  and  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  proclaiming,  "  Behold 
the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God ! "  This  mysterj'^  of  all  time, 
1st,  presented  an  Incarnation  of  Divinitv  ;  Sndly,  a  new  expres- 
sion and  medium  af  Infinite  mercy  ;  3raly,  a  Perfect  Humanity ; 
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4tlilyy  a  New  Revelation  of  Spiritual  Truth  ;  and,  5thly,  a  new 
fountain  and  cliannel  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  Dr.  Young 
shows  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  how  each  of  these  was 
adapted  to  promote  God's  ffrand  aim  of  warring  with,  and  extir- 
patmg  eviL  He  closes  this  section  with  a  confident  prediction 
that  Christian  truths  and  laws  are  advancing  ta  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world ;  and  that  on  earth,  the  power  of  Evil  is  to  be 
extirpated. 

In  section  third  and  last,  he  casts  one  reverent  and  timorous 
glance  into  the  darkness  of  the  future  world.  All  he  says 
about  that  fearful  doctrine  of  Ktemat  Punishment  is  this: 
**  The  universe  shall  contain  a  type  of  sin  in  iH»  last  results — an 
image  of  the  doom  which  is  condensed  in  that  tremendous 
word — Perdition !  The  thought  is  unutterably  affecting.  Far, 
far  without,  not  beyond  the  range  of  celestial  vision,  but  not 
obtruding  upon  it,  there  may  be  a  dim,  and  dark>  and  mysterious 
phantasm — the  only  speck  in  a  universe  of  light,  and  too  remote 
withal,  to  cast  upon  it  the  faintest  shadow.  Apart  from  this, 
the  entire  whole  is  to  be  a  universe  of  light.  The  unveiling  of 
the  great  image  of  Eternal  Truth  shall  begin  and  go  on  for  ever. 
Every  step  shall  be  a  true  advance ;  every  effort  a  triionph  ; — 
overawed,  but  not  disheartened  by  the  conviction  that  "the 
Infinite,"  whether  as  Truth  or  as  Being,  is  never  to  be  known, 
we  shall  be  enraptured  by  the  deep  assurance  that  "  the  Know- 
able"  of  God^  eternity  shall  not  exhaust.  Ever  brighter,  ever 
grander,  ever  more  ravishing,  more  strengthening,  and  more 
satisfying,  shall  be  our  conceptions  of  spiritual  truth,  and  of 
"Him  who  is  past  finding  out." 

Such  is  a  rapid  and  imperfect  analysis  of  this  very  admirable 
volume  on  Evil  and  God.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  for  a 
moment,  that  our  author  has  treated  the  subject  with  reverence, 
witli  modesty,  with  deep  himiility  of  spirit,  and  with  a  large  mea- 
sure of  genuine  philosophic  and  theologic  insdght.  He  has  gone 
to  his  task,  not  in  a  tentative,  far  less  in  a  vainglorious  spirit,  but 
from  sincere  desire  to  find  out  some  such  approximate  solution 
of  the  mystery  as  may  serve  to  give  him  and  his  readers  a  gleam 
of  satisfaction,  or  at  least  a  ray  of  hope,  under  its  deep  and 
awfid  darkness.  He  has  not  fully  solved  it ;  but  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have  done  so,  but  solely  to  have  indicated  the  quarter 
where  the  solution  may  yet  be  found,  although  not  probably  till 
eternity.  He  has  gone  up  the  Nile  to  that  point  where,  as 
it  were,  the  main  channel  divides  from  the  minor  ;  and  to  search 
for  tlie  fountain,  whence  that  flows,  he  has  hardily  dared, 
although  he  has  not,  like  Bruce,  reached  it,  and  had  the  melan- 
choly privilege  of  mingling  his  tears  with  the  waters.     The 
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style  In  whicli  he  has  conducted  his  research,  is  a  fine  compro- 
mise between  the  philosophic  and  the  popular,  although  here 
and  there  in  anxiety  to  be  clear,  he  becomes  rather  loose  and 
declamatory.  The  writing  is  not  as  a  whole,  so  exquisitely 
polished  and  equable  as  in  "  The  Christ  of  History,"  but  is  in 
general  as  pellucid,  and  in  parts  more  powerful.  Let  us  quote  a 
single  paragraph : — 

"  The  All-Mighty  Father  of  Minds  is  reigning ;  amidst  the  crimes, 
the  confusions,  and  the  sufiferiugs  of  this  world.  He  is  pursuing  a 
Divine  Flan;  putting  down,  first  moral,  and  then  physical  evil; 
modifying,  distributing,  allotting  physical  evil  in  order  to  put  down 
moral  evil ;  retrieving  and  correcting  that  wilful  abuse  of  liberty, 
which  is  the  original  and  sole  fountain  of  all  that  degrades,  afflicts, 
and  pollutes  creation  ;  bringing  back  the  soul  of  man  to  its  rightful 
guides,  Conscience  and  Season ;  to  those  laws  which  alone  ought  to 
govern  intelligent  moral  beings,  which  indeed  (in  the  necessity  of  the 
nature  of  things  (must  govern,  if  creation  is  to  be  a  harmony; 
restoring  and  realizing  the  original  Divine  idea  of  the  universe  as  a 
reign  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  love ;  exhibiting  Creation  as  a 
family  and  a  home — the  Everlasting  One  with  the  many  around  him, 
each  a  glorious  and  spotless  reflection  of  the  Source  of  Being." — 
Pp.  237,  238. 

To  prevent  misapprehensions,  we  would  conclude  with  as- 
suring our  readers,  tnat  if  Dr.  Yoimg  has  given  in  this  volume 
less  prominence  than  some  of  them  might  expect  to  certain  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  the  atonement 
and  justification  by  faith,  it  is  not  that  he  disbelieves  them,  for 
we  know  that  he  does  hold  them,  but  simply  from  the  restriction 
of  his  plan,  which  was  that  of  grappling  with  one  special  and 
very  diflBcult  theme.  Altogether  we  regard  this^  able  and  manly 
volume  with  a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  approaching  to  horror  and 
consternation,  as  we  revolve  the  gloomy  theme  and  feel  tliat  it 
has  a  height  and  depth,  and  length  and  breadth,  which  pass  all 
imderstanding.  Perhaps  Dr.  Young  has  gone  about  as  far  as 
man  in  this  mortal  state  ever  can  towards  the  solution  of  the 
connexion,  not  more  inscrutable  than  confoimding,  between 
Evil  and  God. 
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Art.  "VT. — Ismeer;  or,  Smyrna  and  its  British  Mospital  in  1856. 
Bj  a  Ladj.    London :  James  Madden,  Leadenball  Street. 

Whilst  many  have  undertaken  to  narrate  with  historic  gravity 
the  events  of  the  late  war,  to  tell  of  moving  aecidents  by  flood 
and  field,  a  Scotch  lady — one  of  that  Samaritan  band  who 
o£Pered  their  services  as  nurses  to  the  army  of  the  East — has 
stepped  forth  to  record  her  experiences  of  its  varied  incid^its 
in,  as  it  were,  a  side  scene  of  the  great  drama — ^the  Hospital 
Reader,  be  not  alarmed!  she  does  not  dedicate  her  work  to 
details  of  su£Pering.  She  gives  no  imnecessary  direful  descrip-, 
tions  of  sores  and  cataplasms,  of  fevers  and  physic.  She  tells^ 
however — and  teUs  lightly  and  pleasantly — many  an  anecdote  of 
doctor,  patient,  and  nurse ;  gives  sensible  accounts  of  the 
Hospital,  and  the  sjrstem  of  its  management,  and  lets  us  know 
something  about  what  she  saw  of  Turkish,  Qreekj  and  Jewish 
life  in  Smyrna. 

Everywnere  on  their  journey,  she  and  her  sisters  in  this  work 
of  charity  were  treated  with  req)ect,  the  object  of  their  mission 
being  understood  by  all.  At  the  railway  station  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  train,  the  officials  doffed  their  hats,  and  that  too 
with  a  solemnity  that  told  deeply  on  their  moved  spirits.  When 
landing  at  Boulogne,  a  party  of  poismrdss  assembled  on  the 
pier  to  bid  them  welcome.  One  of  these  women  inquired  of 
our  fair  friend  if  her  associates  were  vouies ;  but  on  being 
informed  that  they  were  only  British  women  who  had  little  to 
do  at  home,  and  were  willing  to  go  out  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  render  what  succour  they  could  to  the  wounded  in  the 
Crimea,  she  exclaimed  that  they  were  braves  fcmmes^  and  were 
doing  a  grand  thing.  The  impression  produced  was  the  greater, 
that  these  ladies  went  out  of  their  free  accord,  under  the  con- 
straint of  no  vow.  Occasionally  a  little  pleasantry  takes  place. 
The  railway  guards  on  opening  the  doors  of  the  carriages  and 
finding  them  full  of  women  clotned  in  grey,  would  slam  mem  to, 
muttering,  "Ce«  religieuses  Anglaises,'*  upon  which  some  one  of 
the  ladies  would  remark,  "  You  mistake,  my  friend,  we  are 
not  relifjfiemes  Anglaises,  but  Anglaises  religieuses.*'* 

At  Malta  they  knew  sufficient  of  the  language  to  imderstand 
that  the  elder  portion  of  the  male  population,  with  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm,  called  them  "  angels,"  and  the  younger  "  asses," 
as  they  passed  through  the  street.     However,   without  any 


*  The  word  rtHgieuH  in  the  first  instance  signifies  a  nun,  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  of  Mercy,  &a;  any  woman  who  dedicates  herself  to  religion  by  a 
TOW.    In  the  second,  it  is  simply  used  as  an  adjective,  and  means  pious. 
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caaualties  of  any  kind,  although  the  romance  of  their  under- 
taking wore  ofiF  a  little  whilst  crossing  the  Channel,  and  when 
first  on  the  Mediterranean,  they  arrived  safely  at  Smyrna,  their 
earnestness  and  determination  nowise  damped,  not  even  by 
the  heavy  rain  amidst  which  they  landed. 

"  How  it  did  rain  1 "  exclaims  our  adventurous  philanthropist,  "  and 
how  wretched  and  uncomfortable  everything  looked  as  1  came  on 
deck  to  take  my  first  view  of  *  the  Queen  City  of  the  Levant — 
Ismeer,  the  Beautiful  1 '  If  it  were  possible  for  Smyrna  to  have 
looked  ugly,  it  must  have  done  so  then ;  but  no,  the  bay  with  its 
splendid  setting  of  hills  and  mountains  of  every  form  and  hue  ;  the 
town,  commencing  literally  in  the  sea,  and  reaching,  with  its  pictur- 
esque houses,  mosques,  minarets,  and  groves  of  cypress,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  built,  and  which  is  crowned  by  a  ruined 
castle,  while  a  httle  farther  down,  conspicuous  from  all  quarters  with 
its  single  cypress,  stands  isolated  and  alone  the  grave  of  Poly  carp ; — 
all  formed  a  picture  which  even  then  convinced  me  it  had  not  been 
misnamed — *  Ismeer  the  Beautiful ! '  " 

The  first  serious  inconvenience  experienced  by  our  friend  was 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  board  and  lodging,  matters  being 
conducted  here  as  elsewhere  on  the  part  of  the  home- governing 
powers  with  the  most  delectable  want  of  forethought  and 
management.  They  might  as  well  have  dropped  down  from 
the  skies ;  for  although  a  rumour  had  reached  Smyrna  that  a 
batch  of  lady-nurses  and  washerwomen  were  to  be  sent  out,  no 
official  announcement  of  the  nimiber  or  the  time  of  arrival  had 
been  made,  so  that  no  preparations  for  their  reception  existed. 
The  only  two  hotels  in  the  town  were  full.  However,  by  dint  of 
squeezing  and  compressing,  room  was  found  for  the  nurses  in  the 
Hotel  d'Orient ;  the  lady-superintendent  and  her  husband  got  a 
chamber  at  the  other ;  whilst  the  sixteen  ladies  were  stowed 
away  amongst  the  family  of  the  purveyor  of  the  Hospital,  or 
rather  amongst  his  wife's  family ;  the  father  receiving  four,  two 
sons  other  four  each,  and  a  married  daughter  four.  It  was, 
therefore,  exceedingly  desirable  that  a  house  should  be  procured 
for  these  ladies,  and  as  near  the  Hospital  as  possible.  One  ^\  as 
at  last  found  in  a  sufficiently  habitable  condition  to  accommo- 
date, and  near  enough  to  the  Hospital  not  to  fatigue  them  by  a 
long  walk  before  their  duties  commenced.  The  house  externally 
looked  by  a  blank  wall  and  a  small  wooden  door  upon  the 
street ;  internally,  upon  a  court,  a  part  of  which  was  paved  with 
smooth  stones  of  difiercnt  colours,  inlaid  so  as  to  represent 
flowers  and  fanciful  desims,  and  a  part  railed  off"  to  form  a 
garden.  Around  three  sides  of  the  court  extended  the  dwelling 
house,  consisting  of  bed-rooms,  bath-rooms,  two  or  three  dark 
closets,  and  a  dming-hall — ^nino  rooms  in  all,  accommodating 
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twenty  persons.  On  the  fourth  side  were  the  kitchen  offices,  and  in 
the  waU  which  connected  them  with  the  main  building,  the  foun- 
tain. On  entering  the  house  a  flight  of  two  or  three  steps  led  to  a 
paved  vestibule  out  of  which  the  rooms  opened  on  either  side. 
A  novel  inconvenience  experienced  by  our  ladies  upon  their  first 
location  in  a  Turkish  house  was,  that  the  rooms  having  two  sets 
of  windows,  the  one  looking  outside  upon  the  country  and  the 
other  in  upon  the  vestibule,  they  could  not  enjoy  that  privacy  so 
dear  to  a  Briton's  heart. 

^  The  furniture  and  decorations  were  of  very  primitive  descrip- 
tion. Most  of  the  rooms  had  divans,  or  the  wooden  framework 
for  them,  which  served  in  the  dining-hall  for  a  side-board,  and 
everywhere  as  a  shelter  to  insects.  A  basin-stand,  a  table  and 
chair  were  allotted  to  two ;  each  had  a  separate  iron-bedstead 
made  high  for  the  musquito  curtains,  and  excessively  shaky. 
The  mattresses,  pillows,  and  bolsters  were  stuffed  with  wool. 

"  The  two  latter,"  complains  our  heroine,  "were  like  flint ;  and  I 
was  going  to  unpick  mine  and  take  some  of  the  wool  out,  when  a 
lady  standine;  by  frightened  me  by  talking  about  'government  pro- 
perty,* and  the  impropriety  of  meddling  with  it,  so  1  let  them  alone. 
We  had  coarse  unoleachea  cotton  sheets,  two  blankets,  and  a  horse- 
cloth counterpane.** — P.  28. 

The  Hospital  stood  upon  the  beach  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  dwelling  house.  It  was  a  large  red-brick  building,  three 
storeys  high,\K)nsisting  of  a  main  body  and  two  short  wings.  On 
each  storey,  a  passage  or  corridor  extended  its  whole  length,  and 
from  these  opened  chambers  or  wards,  with  windows  looking,  as 
in  the  dwelling  house,  both  into  the  open  air  and  into  the  cor- 
ridor. The  Hospital  contained  eight  divisions,  and  to  each 
division  three  physicians  or  surgeons  were  appointed,  whilst 
two  sisters,  two  nurses,  one  ward-master,  and  one  orderly,  had 
the  charge  of  every  ten  or  twelve  beds.  In  each  ward  a  sort  of 
dresser  had  been  fitted  up,  along  which  plates,  knives  and 
forks,  tin  mugs,  a  few  white  crockery  basins,  &c.,  were  ranged. 

In  order  to  be  recognized  and  to  insure  the  respect  of  the 
soldiers  whom  they  served,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the 
organizers  of  this  charitable  company,  that  ladies,  nurses,  and 
washerwomen  should  all  adopt  the  same  costume.  This  costume 
or  uniform  consisted  of  a  grey  or  lilac  coloured  dress.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  regular  dress,  the  nurses  wore  a  belt 
or  strip  of  bro^Ti  hoUand,  edged  with  red,  with  "Smyrna 
Hospital'*  embroidered  on  it  in  the  same  colour.  At  first, 
ladies  and  all  wore  the  belt,  but  it  was  eventually  found  neces- 
sary for  the  better  working  of  the  whole  system,  that  those  in  a 
subordinate  position  should  have  some  mark  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  superintendents.    The  belt  was  consequenuy  retained 
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by  the  former,  and  left  oS  by  the  ladies.  It  is  a  pity  that  any 
misunderstanding  should  have  arisen  amongst  those  who  had 
so  nobly  devoted  themselves  to  the  succour  oi  the  weak  and  the 
wounded,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  about  the  rank  they 
were  to  occupy.  Servants,  nurses,  and  washerwomen,  we  are 
told,  went  out  with  an  idea  that  they  were  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  ladies,  and  that  because  the  latter  had  taken 
upon  tnem  the  office  of  nurses,  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
respect  due  to  their  former  position.  This  misimderstanding, 
we  are  happy  to  find,  was  rectified  in  the  end,  and  all  con- 
tributed in  perfect  harmony  to  this  work  of  charity. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  curious  to  know  something  about 
the  occupations  and  the  duties  of  the  nurses.  At  first  things 
were  in  a  deplorable  state.  Dr.  Meyer  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  had  not  been  fixed,  so  that  each  acted 
according  to  his  or  her  individual  idea  of  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  There  was  an  insufficiency  of  stores ;  neither  pots  nor 
pans,  basins,  jugs,  nor  anything  in  which  to  keep  the  food  pre- 
pared for  the  men,  had  been  pro^^ded ;  besides  which,  the 
kitchen  utensils  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
At  length  things  began  to  assume  a  little  more  order,  and 
store-closets  were  fitted  up  for  the  lady-nurses  at  the  end  of 
the  corridors.  In  these  closets  were  shelves  and  drawers  and  a 
small  table,  and  a  couple  of  seats,  so  that  they  could  sit  and 
rest,  and  employ  themselves  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  be 
within  call. 

The  good  achieved  by  the  Sisters,  was  rather  of  a  moral  than 
of  a  practical  nature,  though  they  could,  if  necessity  required 
it,  lend  a  hand  to  anything.  Their  principal  duties  consisted 
in  seeing  that  the  doctors  orders  were  carried  out  with  dis- 
cretion in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter — that  nothing  was 
done  out  of  time,  over-done,  or  neglected — in  keeping  systematic 
regularity — and  above  all,  in  exercising  a  moral  influence  over 
the  soldiers.  This  influence  was  the  greater,  because  the  poor 
men  could  scarcely  believe  that  ladies  in  an  independent 
position  of  life,  would  feel  such  interest  in  them  as  to  visit 
their  sick  beds  so  many  thousand  miles  away  from  home ;  and 
when  they  found  that  such  was  the  case,  and  experienced,  day 
after  day,  their  kind  and  unwearying  attentions,  their  gratitude 
knew  no  boimds.  The  men  were  consequently  very  submissive, 
and  rarely  exhibited  any  sjrmptoms  of  insubordination,  however 
hard  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them.  Only  in  the  instance  of 
smoking — which  was  wrbidden  in  the  wards — is  it  recorded, 
that  disobedience  occurred.  The  anti-smoking  regulations  were 
too  much  for  them;  they  would  do  anything,  risk  anything, 
suffer  anything,  but  they  must  smoke. 
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On  one  occasion  a  man  bad  Just  had  one  of  his  toes  taken  off, 
under  the  influence  of  cUoroionn.  It  bled  profusely ;  and  the 
surgeon  after  binding  it  up,  went  away,  giving  strict  injunctions 
not  to  allow  the  patient  to  move,  and  promising  to  send  some 
medicine  which  he  was  to  take  immediately.  The  lady-nurse 
was  called  away  for  a  few  minutes  to  another  patient,  but  left 

strict  orders  that  M was  not  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground. 

On  her  return,  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  bed  empty ;  and 
after  some  searching  she  discoyered  him,  hj  the  traces  of  blood 
on  the  stairs  and  corridor,  sitting  down  m  the  jrard,  smoking 
his  pipe  with  the  greatest  aangfnnd.  She  spoke  to  him  seriously 
about  disobeying  orders,  and  doing  himself  an  injury ;  but  he 
was  perfectly  callous  on  the  subject  of  his  toe.  Sne  succeeded, 
howeyer,  on  working  on  his  feeungs  at  having  stained  the  cor- 
ridor with  blood ;  and  he  came  back,  saying,  *^  Indeed,  ma'am, 
I  could  not  help  going  to  have  a  pipe,  for  that  was  the  nastiest 
stuff  I  ever  got  drunk  on  in  mv  life,''  al^udinfi^  to  the  taste  of 
the  chloroform.  Sometimes  the  nurses  could  not  &il  being 
attracted  to  the  wards,  ffuided  by  their  olfactory  nerves,  but  the 
instant  thev  entered,  the  pipe  was  smuggled  under  the  bed- 
clothes. The  excuse  was  generally  the  same :  ''  Please,  ma'am, 
I  have  the  tooth*ache  so  baid." 

A  good  deal  of  tact  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  various 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  insure  good 
order  and  peace  in  the  wards.  The  restraint  of  sickness  was 
not  always  sufficient.  To  illustrate  this,  we  shall  use  the  words 
of  our  authoress  in  the  anecdote  we  are  about  to  relate : — 

"  I  had,  in  one  of  my  wards,"  she  writes,  **  an  Irishman,  C- 


rather  a  mauvais  sujet^  and  used  to  have  frequent  complaints  made 
of  his  rudeness  and  quarrelsome  disposition. 

"  One  day  while  sitting  in  my  *  den,'  I  heard  C outside,  talking, 

and  constantly  making  use  of  violent  language.  I  got  up,  saying,  *  I 
must  tell  C to  be  quiet.' 

" '  You  had  better  not,'  said  a  lady,  sitting  by,  *  you  will  only  be 
answered  insolently.' 

"  I  went,  however,  and  said  very  quietly,  *  C ,  I  am  sorry  to 

hear  you  speak  in  that  manner.  You  are  the  only  man  in  the 
division  I  have  ever  heard  swear,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  do  it  again.' 

"  *  Well,  mem,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  do  nothing  to  offind  you,  for 
ye're  a  rale  leddy,  and  a  very  well-natured  leddy  too,  and  I  ax  yer 
pardon ;  but  I  raly  didn't  know  ye  was  in  there,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it.' 

"  *  It  ought  not  to  make  any  difference  to  you,  C— ,  whether  I  was 
there  or  not ;  it  is  equally  bad.' 

<< '  Thrue,  for  ye,  mem ;  but  faith,  it*s  very  difficult  for  a  soldier  to 
give  up  the  habit  of  swearing,  he's  so  used  to  it ;  but  I'll  try.' 

'^  A  very  short  time  after,  I  heard  a  sound  of  loud  voices  down  the 
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corridor,  and  went  out  to  restore  peace.  I  found  C—  had  heen 
at  some  of  his  malpractices,  which  had  provoked  the  second  lady  of 
my  division  to  scold  him  rather  sharply.  He  had  retorted  in  no 
measured  language,  and  I  came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  him  say: 
"  Eeport  me,  then,  if  ye  like,  and  go  to  the  diviL" — P.  161. 

We  have,  as  it  were  to  set  ofiF  this,  an  anecdote  of  an  Irishman's 
gratitude.  In  the  next  bed  to  that  of  a  patient  whom  our 
authoress  was  attending,  lay  a  tall  red-haired  sergeant.  This 
sergeant  always  eyed  her  with  what  she  thought  a  sullen  look. 
Being  unable  to  feed  himself,  the  doctor  gave  our  fair  friend 

rmission  to  make  something  palatable  for  him,  and  she  made 
im  a  custard.  "  Ho  let  me  feed  him  in  silence,"  she  tells  us  ; 
"  and  I  was  going  away  confirmed  in  my  impression  of  his  suUen- 
ness,  when  a  most  fervent  exclamation,  in  the  richest  Irish  brogue, 
of  *  God  bless  ye,  yo're  a  fine  woman ! '  arrested  my  attention, 
and  on  turning  round,  I  saw  the  red-haired  sergeant  looking 
after  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes."  On  a  similar  occasion,  another 
patient  relieved  his  grateful  heart  by  exclaiming,  "  You're  not 
a  'ooman,  you're  a  hangcl!  " 

In  preparing  little  delicacies  for  the  really  sick  patients,  and 
in  assiduous  attentions  upon  the  feebler,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  feeling  of  jealousy  was  engendered  amongst  the 
others,  who  thought  themselves  neglected  and  aggrieved  accord- 
ingly. Extreme  circumspection  had,  therefore,  to  be  exercised ; 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  nurses,  it  should  be  stated,  that  they 
did  impose  upon  themselves  great  restraint;  and  though  one 
patient  from  his  peculiar  situation,  or  the  character  of  Ins  dis- 
position, won  their  special  sjTnpathies,  they  endeavoured  to  act 
impartially  towards  all. 

At  one  time  a  sectarian  jealousy  arose  in  the  Hospital  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  finding  some  tracts  issu^  by  the 
"  Evangelical  Alliance  Society,"  by  the  bed-side  of  one  of  the 
patients.  He  complained  that  the  nurses  had  been  trying  to 
proselytize  one  of  his  people,  and  in  his  remonstrance  to  the 
chaplain,  said :  "  I  cannot  think  what  these  people  (referring  to 
the  nurses)  are,  they  neither  belong  to  you  nor  to  me ;  the  only 
things  I  can  compare  them  to,  are  a  sort  of  spiritual  Bashi- 
b'zouks!"  On  entering,  patients  were  asked  whether  they 
were  Catholics  or  Protestants.  One  man  insisted  on  being  put 
down  a  "  Mcthodce."  When  informed  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  stating  what  sect  he  belonged  to,  he  pertinaciously  said, 
"  But  I  am  a  Methodee,  and  I'll  be  put  down  a  Methodee." 
The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  was  exemplified  in  the  in- 
stance of  another  patient,  who  exhibited  the  least  possible  amoimt 
of  religious  knowledge,  but  who  had  moneys  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  purveyor.     On  being  asked,  when  there  was  no  prospect 
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of  his  recovery,  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave  it,  he  mentioned 
his  father  and  mother,  vet  seemed  most  unwilling  to  part  with 
it.  Looking  up  eagerhr  with  his  large  sunken  eyes,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  said,  "  But  s'posin',  I  £)n't  die,  they  o'nt  get  it 
then,  wull  they  P    If  I  don't  die,  I  wants  it  myseP. 

But  all  this  while,  we  have  forgotten  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  duties  performed  hy  the  lady-nurses.  It  must, 
therefore,  he  premised  that  all  ladies  and  nurses  throughout  the 
establishment,  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  medical  super- 
intendent, communicated  by  the  lady-superintendent. 

Chief  Sister  of  the  Dimion. — ^The  duties  of  the  chief  sister  of 
the  division,  consisted  in  taking  care  of  the  bedding,  linen, 
dresses,  utensils,  &c.  of  the  wards  over  which  she  was  appointed ; 
of  visiting  the  rooms  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day  to 
see  that  the  regulations  were  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  doc- 
tors' orders  carried  out,  and  of  sendmg  for  the  surgeon  shoidd 
a  sudden  change  take  place  in  any  of  the  patients.  She  had 
also  to  see  that  the  meals  were  regularly  served  up,  and  in  the 
just  proportion ;  that  the  beds  and  linen  were  changed  at  the 
proper  time;  and  that  the  most  scrupulous  cleaimness  was 
everywhere  enforced.  The  division  to  wnich  she  belonged,  was 
placed  under  her  immediate  charge,  as  well  as  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  sisters,  nurses,  ward-master  and  male  attendants 
attached  to  it.  ^It  was  her  duty  also  to  give  in,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  to  the  resident  medical 
oflBcer,  a  return  of  the  articles  wantea  in  her  division,  and  she 
was  required  to  be  in  attendance  from  eight  a.m.  to  five  p.m. 

Second  Sister,  simply  assisted  the  chief  sister  of  her  division, 
and  in  case  of  her  absence,  took  her  place.  Sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  the  patients  was  allotted  to  her,  to  whom  she  admin- 
istered medicines  and  drinks. 

Nurses. — The  nurses  were  required  to  be  on  duty  from  six  a.m. 
to  half-past  eight  p.m.,  except  during  such  intervals  as  were 
necessary  for  their  meals ;  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  medical 
officer  in  dressing  wounds,  &c. ;  to  administer  drinks,  medicine, 
&c. ;  to  watch  carefully  the  state  of  the  patients,  and  to  report 
progress  to  the  chief  sister  in  case  of  any  unfavourable  turn. 

It  is  lumccessary  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  these  regulations, 
or  the  efficiency  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  Nothing 
that  coidd  add  to  the  restoration  of  a  patient,  if  it  were  attain- 
able, was  neglected.  But,  besides  administering  to  their  bodily 
wants,  there  was  an  equal  necessity  for  occupying  their  minds,  and 
thus  relieving  the  dull  monotony  of  their  existence.  Various 
expedients  were  resorted  to.  Sometimes  the  ladies  would  employ 
them  in  performing  little  offices  of  kindness  for  them,  or  invent 
occupations  and  amusements.    Sometimes  they  gave  one  an  egg 
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to  beat,  another,  a  lemon  to  squeeze,  a  third,  rice  to  pick,  a  fourth, 
a  tin  to  clean,  a  fifth,  rules  to  copy,  &c.  &c.  These  of  course 
were  the  convalescent. 

"  Many  of  them  employed  themselves  in  making  small  presents  for 
the  ladies  and  nurses,  such  as  slippers  and  chess-boards  made  from 
pieces  of  their  old  coats ;  carved  puzzles  and  ornaments,  many  of 
them  very  ingenious  ;  little  match-boxes,  made  in  form  of  modem 
boots  and  shoes ;  rings  made  of  hair,  &c.,  while  some  engraved  the 
names  of  the  Sisters  on  the  spoons  and  other  articles  belonging  to 
the  store-closets,  which,  if  put  down  for  a  moment,  were  sure  to  dis- 
appear."—P.  113. 

The  most  fashionable  employment,  however,  was  rug-making. 
One  described  by  our  authoress  must  have  been  very  elegant 
and  interesting.  It  was  made  out  of  the  coats  worn  at  the  dif- 
ferent engagements.  In  the  centre  was  a  wreath  of  laurel  of 
red  cloth,  to  represent  the  blood- stained  laurel  of  victory,  whilst 
the  flag  of  the  three  Christian  allied  nations  were  so  arranged  as 
to  seem  to  uphold  the  flag  of  Turkey  from  falling.  The  crown, 
with  the  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle,  and  the  initials  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  ornamented  the  top.  The  name 
of  the  lady  to  whom  the  rug  was  given  figured  between  the 
flags.  Many  other  devices,  such  as  bugles,  cannon,  shot,  camp 
utensils,  the  words  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Balaklava,  were 
interwoven  into  it,  whilst  at  the  bottom,  "  Peace  to  the  brave," 
and  on  either  side  of  it,  "  Smyrna  Hospital,"  completed  the 
design.  Her  Majesty,  hearing  of  this  curious  manufacture, 
desired  to  see  it,  and  having  seen  it,  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  it. 

The  intellectual  wants  of  the  soldiers  were  not  neglected.  It 
is  true,  the  library  was  not  very  extensive ;  a  portion  of  the 
chapel  being  screened  oflF  for  the  reception  of  such  books  as 
were  sent  out  from  England.  "  A  great  many  of  the  books  sent 
out  were  quite  useless,"  writes  our  authoress,  "  but  we  had  some 
very  suitable  ones,  which  they  read  with  much  a>ndity." 
**  Cfhambers's  Miscellany,"  was  in  great  reauest ;  also,  the  Leisure 
Hour,  the  Home  Fnendy  the  Family  Herald,  Lives  of  Lord 
Nelson  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Carleton's  "  Tales  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry,"  and  above  all,  "Brave  Words  for  Brave 
Soldiers  and  Sailors."  A  convalescent  pd'tient  acted  as  librarian 
under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain,  kept  account  of  the  books 
given  out  to  each  division,  and  exchanged  them  for  those  which 
had  been  in  other  wards.  The  "Mosque  Ward,"  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  the  building,  was  aUotted  to  invalided  sergeants, 
who  took  a  pride  in  keeping  it  neat  and  tidy.  They  also 
cut  up  the  Illustrated  London  News,  mounted  the  pictures  on 
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blue  paper,  and  hung  them  thus  framed  around  the  walls  of 
the  room ;  the  one  occupying  the  most  prominent  place,  being 
the  Queen  presenting  the  m^als  to  the  Crimean  soldiers. 

'^  Writing  verses/'  we  are  told,  *'  used  to  be  a  favourite  amusement 
among  many  of  them  (the  patients).     I  subjoin  some  verses  written 

by  a  man,  F ,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Wood's,  who  had  a  very  bad 

pulmonary  complaint,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  prevent  his  ever 
seeing  agun  the  bright  green  fields  of  Old  England.  But  F— 
had  brighter  prospects  in  view,  and  looked  for  a  ^tter  country,  even 
a  heavenly !  lie  did  live  to  reach  home ;  but  whether  alive  now  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell.  During  his  stay  in  hospital  he  wrote  out  for  him- 
aelf  a  selection  of  texts  &oni  Scripture,  making  them  into  a  little 
book,  which  he  called '  Daily  Food ;  and  he  evidenced  by  his  conduct 
and  temper  that  he  did  live  by  the  Word  of  God, — 

"  *  Jesus,  Thou  precious  bleeding  Lamb ! 
To  Thy  dear  side  I  come ; 
For  in  Thy  blessed  Word  I  find 
That  Thou  wilt  cast  out  none. 

**  *  Oh,  that  my  heart  was  filled  with  love 
,  To  love  Thy  blessed  name ! 

And  see  Thee  with  an  eye  of  faith — 
That  loving  body  slain. 

"  *  Hdp  me  to  feed  on  Thy  dear  Word 
With  true  and  loving  faith, 
That  I  may  love  Thee  better,  Lord, 
And  see  Thy  smiling  face. 

"  *  Oh,  melt  my  heart  to  glowing  love. 
And  draw  my  soul  to  Thee ! 
That  1  may  look  to  Thee  above. 
And  in  Thy  death  to  Calvary ! '  " 

When  the  men  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  for  the 
Crimea,  or  were  reported  so  invalided  as  to  be  sent  home,  the 
separation  from  their  nurses  was  very  painful.  *  Many  a  poor 
fellow  who,  just  strong  enough  to  move  about,  was  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment,  looked  wistfully  back  upon  the  good  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  and  fancied  health  scarcely  a  blessing 
with  the  loss  of  so  much  kind  attention.  Others  again,  home- 
sick, longed  to  be  with  their  families  and  friends  in  England. 
Not  a  few,  however,  looked  forward  even  on  their  bed  of  sick- 
ness to  the  time  when  they  should  be  on  the  battle-field  again, 
fighting  by  the  side  of  their  comrades,  and  winnng  with  them 
other  Almas,  other  Inkermans,  and  other  Balaklavas. 

"  Might  I  march  through  life  again, 
In  spite  of  every  ill. 
To  the  end  of  life's  campaign 
I  would  be  a  soldier  still,"  — 

N.S. ^VOL.  XU.  P 
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is  the  burthen  of  a  poem  frequently  repeated  by  other  of  the 
Hospital-patients. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  experiences  of  our  Anglo-Sama- 
ritan were  not  confined  to  the  Hospital.  When  her  duties  were 
less  arduous  and  pressing,  she  contrived  to  visit  the  bazaars, 
accept  invitations  to  weddings  and  other  domestic  festivals,  and 
to  collect  much  curious  information  from  the  ladies  of  Smyrna. 
Occasionally  she  ventured  to  join  a  party  and  make  an  excur- 
sion into  the  coimtry ;  but  the  state  of  the  country  did  not 
allow  of  many  such  excursions,  brigandage  being  the  order  of 
the  day  as  well  as  of  the  night. 

We  have  an  amusing  account  of  the  seizure  of  a  physician 
which  we  are  tempted  to  give  as  complete  as  the  limits  of  our 
space  will  permit  us.  It  not  only  is  amusing  in  itself,  but  it 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  fair  authoress  tells  her  own  stories  : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  June,  we  were  put  into  a 
dreadful  state  of  excitement  by  the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Dr. 
M*Eaith,  one  of  the  resident  medical  men  of  Smyrna,  by  a  party  of 
Greek  brigands,  of  whom  rumours  had  been  afloat  some  time.  . 
The  news  was  not  long  in  reaching  Smyrna,  and  almost  all  the 
gentlemen  of  our  party  were  quickly  in  the  saddle,  some  on  donkeys, 
others  on  horseback,  eager  to  rescue  poor  Dr.  M'Eaith,  and  perhaps 
hardly  less  so  to  encounter  and  capture  the  robbers.  General  Storks 
immediately  ordered  out  all  his  available  men  and  headed  them. 
The  Pasha  sent  out  Aimed  Bey  and  the  Turkish  police  force;  in 
fact  everything  that  could  be  done  was  done.  .  .  The  pursuit 
lasted  all  night,  and  in  spite,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  their 
being  several  times  close  upon  the  robbers'  track,  they  could  see  no 
traces  of  them  or  their  victims,  and  returned  home  fatigued  and 
disheartened. 

"  Great  sympathy  was  felt  for  poor  Mrs.  M'Raith,  who  had  five 
young  children,  ana  was  not  in  circumstances  to  pay  the  large  ransom 
they  would  probably  demand,  even  if  his  hfe  were  spared.  He  was, 
moreover,  by  no  means  a  strong  person,  and  was  not  at  all  unlikely 
to  sink  under  the  fatigues  of  perpetually  moving  from  fastness  to 
fastness  in  the  mountuns,  as  they  seldom  remain  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  a  place  in  order  to  elude  pursuit,  and  generally  moved  at 
night,  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  some  of  their  numerous 
hiding-places. 

"  The  following  day,  one  by  one,  the  other  persons  who  had  been 
carried  away,  retumea,  having  been  dropped  at  different  places  and 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  able  to  give  a  clue  to  the  robbers'  route  soon  enough  to  be  of 
any  use.  One  was  re-conducted  aknost  to  the  town,  and  found  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Fagus,  bound  in  a  small  tower,  apparently  one  of 
the  outposts  of  the  Genoese  Fort.  None  of  these  seemed  to  be 
able  to  give  a  very  aocurato  account  of  things.    They  were  carried 
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away,  bad  had  a  very  rough  involuntary  ride,  and  some  of  them  a 
forced  march  back  again.  This  was  all  they  could  tell,  except  that 
Dr.  M'Kaith  was  alive,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  robbers,  and  had  been 
struck  across  the  head  and  wounded. 

"  This  was  terrible  news  for  poor  Mrs.  M'Baith ;  but  the  same 
evening  she  had  a  note  from  her  husband,  saying,  *  he  was  well  with 
the  exception  of  a  bruise,  but  was  dreadfully  fatigued ;  and  unless  a 
ransom  of  £400  could  be  paid,  he  could  not  survive  the  life  he  was 
leading.* 

"  Greneral  Storks  did  not  think  it  right  at  once  to  agree  to  the 
ransom.  It  was  a  very  bad  precedent,  and  once  given  in  to,  it  would 
subject  the  whole  staff  to  endless  trouble  and  danger  during  their 
stay.  It  was  much  wished  to  crush  the  system  at  once  at  whatever 
cost.  .  .  .  The  hunt  still  went  on ;  and  the  second  day  the  Turkish 
police  came  in  sight  of  them  ;  aud  though  they  were  a  considerably 
btronger  force  than  the  robbers,  I  am  sorry  to  record  that,  upon 
being  fired  at,  and  seeing  one  or  two  of  their  number  fall,  they  threw 
down  their  aa-ms,  and  ran  away ;  upon  which  a  second  messenger  was 
sent  to  say :  *1£  we  wanted  to  capture  them,  we  had  better  send  out 
men,  and  not  faint-hearted  women.'  It  was  now  thought  advisable, 
Mrs.  M'Eaith  being  serioualy  ill,  and  all  things  taken  into  consider- 
ation, to  give  the  ransom,  the  Pasha  engaging  to  refund  it,  and  not 
to  slacken  his  endeavours  to  put  down  the  rebels.  The  sum  was 
accordingly  sent  by  a  shepherd,  who  had  been  made  their  emissary ; 
but  no  one  was  there  to  receive  it.  As  the  pursuit  did  not  slacken, 
they  were  probably  afraid  to  approach  in  case  of  a  surprise.  Finally, 
however,  the  ransom  reached  its  destination,  and  Dr.  M*Raith  waa 
restored  to  his  family,  completely  worn  out  with  fatigue,  on  the 
Monday  week  after  his  seizure,  unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  the  blow 
on  the  head  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  effects  of  which  were  ap- 
parent for  a  long  time.  This  blow,  it  appears,  was  rather  the  effect 
of  accident  than  design.'* — P.  140 — 147. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  critical  on  the  style  of  our  humane 
authoress.  We  are  indebted  to  the  pages  of  her  interesting  book 
for  more  than  we  can  even  possibly  allude  to.  The  scenes  and 
sketches,  the  anecdotes  and  incidents  we  have  already  given, 
must  convince  the  reader  how  much  there  remains  behind  of 
what  is  really  amusing. 


The    Oeographieal   Word^ExpoHtor,       By  Edwin  Adams,  T.C.B. 

Longman  and  Co. 
A  MOST  useful  little  addition  to  the  Educational  Library.    Although 
\>rofessing  to  be ''  for  the  use  of  pupil-teachers  and  the  upper  classes 
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in  school,"  it  has  a  much  more  general  claim.  Not  only  newspaper 
readers,  but  not  a  few  bookmen  are  ignorant  of  the  derivation  of 
numerous  geographical  words  which  are  constantly  falling  in  their 
way,  and  of  which  the  etymology  is  a  key  to  a  world  of  interesting 
information.  The  size  and  price  are  such  as  to  make  this  little 
volume  accessible,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  welcome,  to  the  humblest 
library. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  Ealph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Edited  by  J.  R. 
Campbell,  M.A.  Tol.  I.  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  Edinburgh : 
1856. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  the  religious  world  generally, 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  his  lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  are 
in  the  course  of  publication,  and  that  the  first  volume  is  now  out. 
We  purpose,  in  a  future  number,  to  review  it  at  length,  but  we 
cannot  delay  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  The  volume 
begins  with  several  introductory  lectures,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
benefit  of  education  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  another,  on  the 
use  and  abuse  *of  systems  of  theology.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
existence  is  the  next  theme,  in  the  discussion  of  which,  reference  is 
made  to  the  arguments  d  priori  and  d  posteriori^  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  efiect,  the  question  of  final  causes,  and  various  systems  of 
atheism  and  cosmogony.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  after- 
wards investigated,  and  the  volume  closes  with  lectures  on  the  per- 
fections of  -God.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  volume  treats  of 
a  variety  of  most  important  and  interesting  topics.  Although 
written  for  students,  it  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  every  Chrisfian 
of  ordinary  intelligence;  is  composed  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
will  have,  we  doubt  not,  a  large  cu'culation. 


The  Christian  System;  or,  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Banks 
Ferrand.     London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.     Pp.  511. 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the  writer  in  his  own  words 
when  he  says,  "I  resolved,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  search  out  the 
whole  teachmgs  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ministers,  as  they 
stand  recorded  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  to  place  them  in  onh'r 
for  my  own  instruction,  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  my  fol low- 
men."  It  is  in  fact  a  body  of  divinity  formed  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, beginning  with  the  recognized  truths  of  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God,  and  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  God. and  to  each  other.  The  work 
contains  an  abundance  of  matter,  statements,  and  proofs  on  almost  all 
points  of  Christian  doctrine, — exhibiting  what  are  commonly  con- 
sidered as  Evangelical  views  of  divine  truth.  Without  going  through 
the  whole  volume,  for  which  we  have  not  space,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  one  leading  error  embodied  in  these  pages, 
relating  to  the  person  of  Christ.    The  author's  views  on  the  subject 
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are  what  used  to  be  called  Higb  irianiam.  He  maintainfi  that  God 
is  one  person  ;  that  Christ  is  Above  every  creature,  but  not  Qod ;  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  aiioplv  the  divine  power.  A  few  extracts 
will  justify  our  Btatement,  "  Thia  passage  (Mark  liii.  32)  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  showing  the  relative  gradation  of  spiritual  beings  ;  man 
the  lowest,  t}ien  aatels,  then  Jeaus  Christ,  and  God  above  all," 
<P.  30.1         1  r.;,l  l„.;sr,nl  r„ul.  that 

this  ti'^i.ii  ...,,  ■,■,.,  -,,..,...\:i  ;...■..-.  ,Mi,LL,,i  iK'virHr.l  , -IS  of  any 
importaiKL'/ '  (I'.  ;iy.j  Aiul,  alter  quoting  tiie  words  of  tin.'  Apostle, 
"Christ,  who  is  over  all  God,  blessed  tor  evermore,"  he  proposes  a 
different  translation,  and  adds,  as  the  rca,i;ou  for  ao  doing,  "  To  call 
Christ  God  would  be  iuconsiatcnt  with  our  Lord's  own  testimony." 
(P.  40.)  "WhenJohnsnya,"  the  Word  was  God,'  he  implies  that  Christ 
was  clothed  with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  that  he  was 
made  deputy-God,  and  acted  instead  of  God,  and  ao  was  infinitely 
higher  than  auy  angelic  being."  (P.  42.)  We  need  not  quote  more; 
these  pajjsBges  will  sutEciently  show  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  on  , 
the  all-important  subject  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  error  of  our 
author  tvrieea  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  official  capacity 
of  Christ  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  and  his  owi  independeat 
personal  character.  In  the  one  he  is  subordinate  ana  inferior  to  the 
Father,  as  he  himself  declares  a  hundred  times  ;  but  in  the  other  be 
is  equal  with  tlio  Father.  Au  official  inferiority  does  not  suppose  a 
personal  inferiority.  In  the  first  sense,  an  ambassador  is  inferior  to 
the  king  who  appoints  him,,  but  he  ia  ttot.so  in  the  last;  in  that 
respect,  he  may  ue  equal,  and  even  superior,  as  is  often  the  case. 
The  jiasaages,  thert-fort,  which  our  author  cites  are  not  to  the  point. 
"Mf.  Ferrand  should  remember,  that  while  one  class  of  texts  amrma 
Christ's  inferiority,  another  class  distinctly  affirms  his  equality  to 
t!ie  Father.  Our  theorj-,  relative  to  the  distinction  of  what  is  official 
aod  what  is  personal,  reconciles  them  together;  while  our  author  ia 
conipciled  to  deny  the  lotter  clasa,  and  in  doing  so  he  puts  a  gloaa 
on  the  words  of  Scripture  which  they  will  not  bear. 


A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  By  her  Daughter,  Mrs,  Trances  Creaa- 
well.  Abridged  from  a  larger  Memoir,  with  Alterationa  and 
Additions.  Pp.  584.  London  :  Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spence. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  thia  abridgment 
with  tlie  original  work,  but  of  the  desirableness  of  such  a  publica- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  will  make  numbers  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  labours  of  this  excellent  Christian  and 
philanthropist,  to  whom  they  would  have  been  otherwise  almost 
unknown.  Ill  the  preface  Mrs.  Cresawell  states  that  "  much  is 
oHiiltcd  that  found  a  place  in  the  former  edition,  especially  lengthy 
extracts  from  her  journal  and  letters,  interesting  as  marking  the 
minute  development  of  her  mind,  but  abounding  in  repetition,  and 
little  suited  ibr  the  general  reader.  Many  details  especially  re- 
lating to  her  foreign  journeys,  not  in  the  first  edition,  but  which 
found  a  place  in  the  Becond,  are  retained  here ;  and  the  whole  ia 
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repared  with  the  endeavour  to  allure  and  interest  those  vho  might 
e  appalled  by  a  more  lengthy  and  strictly  religious  biography." 

All  this  appears  to  us  highly  judicious,  and  we  cordially  wish  that 

the  volume  may  meet  with  an  extensive  circulation. 


The  Beauties  of  the  Bible,     In  Ten  Lectures.     By  "William  Leask. 
Second  Edition.     London :  Partridge  and  Co.     1856. 

This  is  a  book  admirably  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  times.  The 
lectures  were  delivered  in  a  public  hall  at  Kennington,  and  published 
at  the  request  of  the  audience,  conveyed  by  resolution  at  the  close 
of  the  course.  The  first  requisite  for  successful  speaking  or  writing — 
sympathy  with  the  subject,  Mr.  Leask  possesses  in  a  very  high 
degree ;  he  stands  in  the  right  mental  attitude  for  discovering  the 
beauties  of  the  Bible,  while  his  talents  and  acquirements  fit  him  well 
for  pointing  them  out  to  others.  The  lectures  treat  respectively  of 
the  structure,  poetry,  dreams,  biography,  morality,  parables,  predic- 
tions, miracles,  design,  and  destiny  of  the  Bible.  These  topics  are 
very  ably  discussed,  and  several  of  them  give  scope  for  powerful  and 
conclusive  reasoning,  which  will  receive  attention  from  those  whose 
reverence  for  truth  compels  them  at  her  call  to  step  aside  from  any 
line  of  thought,  however  long  and  fondly  followed.  In  the  compass 
of  this  small  volume  the  Bible  is  not  only  triumphantly  vindicated 
from  aspersion,  but  its  claims  on  the  love  and  earnest  attention  of  its 
readers  are  set  forth  in  a  manner  equally  simple,  dignified,  and 
forcible.  Mr.  Leask  has  produced  a  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  as  wide  as  its  circulation  may  be.  Though  by  no 
means  exclusively  suited  to  the  young,  it  will,  by  the  charms  of  its 
animated  and  eloquent  style,  captivate  many  who  have  as  yet  been 
little  in  the  habit  of  searching  out  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
the  Bible.  One  of  the  strongest  impressions  we  have  received  from 
the  book  is  that  of  the  happiness  the  author  evidently  finds  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  met  with  similar  instances  in 
other  individuals,  making  good  the  inspired  testimony  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  man  who  meditates  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  dav  and 
night.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Leask  on  the  honourable  position  he 
holds  as  a  preacher,  a  public  journalist,  and  an  author,  in  which 
last-mentioned  capacity  the  work  before  us  amply  sustains  his  repu- 
tation. 


A  Commentary  (m  the  Epistle  to  the  JEphesians.  By  Charles 
Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  at  Princeton,  Isew  Jersey.  London : 
J.  Nisbet  and  Co.     1856. 

Althoitgh  we  must  not  be  understood  as  subscribing  to  every  state- 
ment in  this  commentary,  we  hail  its  appearance  as  a  token  for  good. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton  is,  no  doubt,  known  to  most  of 
our  clerical  readers  as  that  of  one  of  the  ablest  Calvinistic  American 
divines.    The  commentary  on  the  deeply  interesting  and  important 
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Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
Tne  critical  portion  is  thorough  and  concise ;  the  expository  satisfac- 
tory and  reliable;  and  the  whole  gives  promise  of  permanent  and 
general  usefulness.  There  are  neither  useless  rhetorical  figures, 
theological  platitudes,  needless  digressions,  nor  uncertainties  about 
this  commentary.  We  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  clerical  readers 
for  their  private  studies  and  public  teaching,  while  its  conciseness 
and  cheapness  will  no  doubt  make  it  also  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
library  of  students  and  classically  educated  bible-readers  in  general. 
"We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  exposition  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic. 
As  we  place  this  neat  and  excellent  little  volume  in  our  library  by 
the  side  of  Dr.  Hodge's  "  Commentary  on  the  Eomans,"  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  suitable  sequel  to  it,  and  only  hope  that  such  contributions  to 
our  exegetical  literature  may  be  multiplied. 


Bacon's  Essays :  a  Lecture  by  Bichard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  The  Jews :  a  Lecture  by  Eev.  C.  M.  Fleury.  MiS' 
sionary  Work — who  is  to  do  it?  a  Lecture  by  Bev.  W.  P.  Walsh. 
The  Wisdom  of  Ood  in  the  Salvation  of  Man  :  a  Lecture  by  Eev. 
J.  G.  Manly.     Dublin.     1855. 

These  four  lectures  were  delivered  in  Dublin  last  winter  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Dr.  Whately's  on  "  Bacon's 
Essays,"  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  preface  and  annotations 
to  the  admirable  edition  of  the  essays  which  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished. Good,  sensible  thinking,  deeper  a  great  deal  than  it  looks  at 
first  sight,  characterizes  everything  bearing  the  archbishop's  name. 
We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  Mr.  Fleury.  This  good  man  told 
the  vouuor  nien  of  Dublin  that  since  the  distribution  of  the  nations 
that  took  place  soon  after  tlie  Flood,  and  which  is  narrated  in  the 
tenth  cliapter  of  Genesis,  they  liave  continued  to  occupy  nearly  the 
same  ground,  and  have  undergone  no  change  of  situation  of  any 
importance.  And  according  to  his  philosophy  of  history,  the  whole 
course  of  God's  providence  has  been  controUed  from  the  beginning 
and  must  still  be  controlled  by  the  necessities  of  the  children  of 
Abraham.  He  finds  the  Jew  rather  than  Christ  in  the  heart  of  the 
world's  history.  The  other  two  lectures  contain  a  great  deal  of  noble 
and  eloquent  writing,  and  must  have  told  powerfully,  we  should 
think,  upon  Dublin  audiences. 


%i\i\t\a  of  \\t  glont|. 


Our  eelations  with  the  United  States  hate  again  occitpikd 
PUBLIC  attention.  On  the  30th  of  June,  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  moved  the  following  resolution:  "That  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  differences  that  have  arisen  between 
them  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  question  of 
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enlistment,  has  not  entitled  them  to  the  approbation  of  this  House." 
The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Moore  appeared  to  be  to  disparage  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  obWousness  of  hia 
design,  coupled  with  the  acerbity  of  temper  with  which  it  was  carried 
out,  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  his  attack  upon  the  policy  of 
the  GoTemment.  In  reply,  it  was  clearly  shown  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
that  the  enlistment  proceedings  in  the  United  States  had  originated 
in  the  offers  of  persons  resident  there — British  subjects  and  foreigners 
— to  enter  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  Mr.  Crampton  commimicated 
to  the  American  Goremment  this  fact ;  but,  although  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  by  him  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  municipal  law 
of  the  United  States,  it  did  appear  that  persons  had  engaged  in  the 
transaction,  professing  to  act  with  an  authority  they  had  never 
received,  and  whose  proceedings  were  calculated  to  compromise  our 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  and  offered  an  aniple  apology  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  these  unauthorized  acts,  which 
it  was  concluded,  apparently  by  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  would  ha>o 
been  deemed  satisfactory  and  terminated  the  affair.  The  debate  was 
adjourned.  The  case  was  shown  by  the  Attorney- General  to  be  a 
perfectly  clear  one.  There  is  in  the  United  States  no  constitutional 
obstacle  against  joining  a  foreign  service,  but  every  encouragement 
is  given  to  it,  so  that  it  be  done  without  compromising  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  determined  by  electioneering 
motives,  dependent  on  the  near  approach  of  the  period  at  which  the 
President  is  chosen.  The  House  of  Commons  wisely  refused  to  re- 
open the  quarrel  which  had  been  peacefully  settled  by  diplomacy,  and 
rejected  the  motion  by  the  large  majority  of  274  against  SO.  The 
impartial  verdict  of  histor}'  will  probably  condemn  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  on  the  charge  of  an  undignified,  and  perhaps  an  unprincipled 
petulance,  but  we  have  no  fears  as  to  that  verdict  in  reference  to 
ourselves.  Posterity  will  see  that  we  have  sacrificed  a  natural 
inclination  to  retaliate,  to  that  wider  and  more  philanthropic  policy 
which  recognizes  the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  holding  a  pure 
Christian  faith,  as  the  link  on  which  is  suspended  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  close  or  the  Eusbian  Wab  has  now  beceived  its  riXAL 
CELEBHATION.  Our  soldicrs  have  returned  from  the  scenes  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  triumphs ;  and  the  Guards,  on  their  entry  into 
London,  have  experienced  a  reception  to  which  history  probably 
affords  no  parallel.  They  have  been  welcomed  home  by  tluir 
sovereign  in  person,  and  by  so  vast  a  multitude  as  made  miles  of 
London  almost  impassable,  and  Hyde  Park  too  small  to  allow  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  assembled  public  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  Guards  as  they  carried  their  tattered  colours  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Queen.  Their  officers  have  been  received  with  equal  distinction. 
General  Williams  has  been  made  a  baronet,  with  the  memorable 
name  of  "  Kars"  introduced  into  his  title,  and  has  subseouently  been 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne*s 
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borough  of  Calne.  He,  as  well  as  bis  comrade,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
has  been  fited  to  satiety  both  hj  military  and  civil  bodies,  and 
nothing  has  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  British  people  to 
testify  their  gratitude  to  the  army  which  has  served  its  country  so 
well,  and  under  such  disgraceful  disadvantages  and  privations. 
Meanwhile  the  Chelsea  Commission  has  published  its  Beport,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  notorious  mismanagement,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  has  destroyed  the  flower  of  our  army,  and  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  military  reputation  of  the  country.  That  Commission  has 
exculpated  all  the  responsible  parties,  and  even  added  commendation 
to  their  acquittal.  A  more  monstrous  farce  was  never  enacted.  The 
most  palpable  facts  are  ignored ;  personal  animosities  of  chiefs,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  maxim,  '*  Quicquid  delirant  reges 
pleciuntur  Achiviy**  have  produced  unnumbered  woes  to  our  brave 
soldiers,  have  been  hushed  in  misrepresentation,  but  certainly  not  in 
oblivion.  Great  injustice  appears,  to  us  to  have  been  done  to  the 
commissioners  appomted  to  the  unthankfid  task  of  investigating  the 
causes  of  our  miscarriages  inthe  Crimea ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bolster  up  a  system  which,  if  the  British  people  possess  the  spirit 
for  which  we  give  them  credit,  is  doomed  to  an  inevitable  and  speedy 
destruction.  How  far  this  result  may  be  promoted  by  the  recent 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  post  of  Commander- 
in-chief  in  the  place  of  Lord  Hardinge,  who  has  resigned  that  office 
on  the  ground  of  age  and  ill-health,  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain ;  the  British  people  have  been  taught  a  lesson  as 
to  the  general  management  of  their  military  affairs,  with  respect  both 
to  promotion  and  to  administrative  regulation,  which  it  is  impossible 
they  should  ever  forget. 

The    operations   of    the    CmL   Sebvice    Commission   con- 
stitute,   IN    OITB   OPINION,    THE     MOST    PBOMISINO     BEFOEMATORY 

movement  of  the  age.  We  have  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  important  subject,  and  the  aspect  which  it  has 
now  assumed,  is  such  as  demands  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the 
British  public.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Goderich  during 
the  present  session,  moved  and  carried  against  the  government,  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty  congratulating  her  on  the  results  effected 
under  the  operations  of  the  Commission,  and  recommending  a  system 
of  open  competitive  examination  for  all  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Crown.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some 
informality  in  this  proceeding  which  destroyed  its  effect,  and  on  the 
9th  of  July,  his  lordship  moved  that  the  House  of  Commons  do 
resolve  itself  into  committee  upon  the  Civil  Service.  He  was  induced 
to  withdraw  his  motion  by  a  declaration  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  following  purport :  "  Since  the  discussion  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  a  considerable  number  of  examinations  and 
appointments  had  taken  place,  and  the  practical  result  of  the  system 
up  to  the  present  time  had  been  that  two  persons  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  certificates  where  one  failed.  Lord  Goderich  proposed  to 
carry  the  system  of  open  competition  still  further,  so  that,  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  public  office,  any  person  might  offer  himself 
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as  a  candidate ;  the  plan  at  present  being,  in  the  superior  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  that,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  candi- 
dates were  selected  by  the  head  of  the  department,  and  subjected  to 
competitive  examination.     The  House,  he  thought,  wofild  see  that 
this  system  offered  securities  for  good  appointments,  it  being  the 
interest  of  heads  of  departments  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  sub- 
ordinates.    "With  respect  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  he,  not 
being  the  head  of  the  department  for  which  the  nominations  were 
made,  had  not  to  the  same  extent  that  interest,  and  that  class  of 
appointments  required  some  additional  security.     Having  consulted 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  he  could  state  that  the  result  of 
their  experience  was  that  examination   by  competition,  where  the 
number  was  not  too  large,  produced,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory 
results  than  any  other  mode,  and  it  favoiu^d  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  principle  of  appointments  by  competitive  examination."      We 
cannot  conceal  our  regret  that  Lord  Goderich  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  government.     It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  persons  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service,  prior  to 
'the  system  of  examination  under  the  Commission,  were  not  superior 
to  those  who  were  presented  for  that  examination.     Large  numbers 
of  the  latter  were  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
commonest  elements  of  scholastic  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance, in  a  great  measure,  which  has  made  administrative  reform  a 
question  of  the  day.     Now  with  all  respect  to  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  and  to  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member,  we  cannot 
feel  any  confidence  in  entrusting  this  all-important  matter  to  their 
hands.     Their  temptations  are  insuperable   by  ordinary  integrity. 
The  parliamentary  majority,  which  is  the  pedestal  of  their  power, 
rests,  or  rather  rocks  on  patronage,  and  Mr.  Hay ter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  stops  the  way.     But  against  this  advantage  to  the 
existing  ministry,  stands  the  entire  interest  of  the  people.     How 
much  more  efficiently  would  the  public  service  be  performed  if  its 
officers  were  appointed  solely  by  recognized  merit ;  and  if  all  pro- 
motions as  well  as  all  appointments  were  regulated  by  the  same 
Erinciple  ?     Above  all,  how  would  the  standard  of  popular  education 
e  raised,  if  every  youth   who  aspires  to  proficiency,  in  whatever 
department,  should  know  that  the  nighest  departments  of  the  public 
service  are  open  to  his  ambition  ?     "VVe  exhort  the  constituencies  of 
this  country  to  keep  this  great  subject  in  view  at  the  approaching 
election.      It  is  not  a  question  of  party,  but  of  vital  public   in- 
terest ;  and  every  well-wisher  to  bis  country,  should  take  a  con- 
scientious care  to  record  his  vote  only  in  favour  of  that  candidate 
who  will  pledge  himself  to  support  a  scheme  of  public  competition 
for  every  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown. 

SPiJX   HAS   AOAJy   BEXK  THE   ThEATSE   OF  A  SANaUINABT   EeVO- 

LUTioir. — The  last,  which  occurred  just  two  years  ago,  gave  hopes 
of  constitutional  liberty  to  that  wretched  count rj',  so  long  the  victim 
of  monarchical  and  sacerdotal  despotism.  But  Espartero,  on  whom 
those  hopes  chiefly  rested,  is  a  forgiving,  single-minded,  and  unsus- 
pecting man ;  and,  while  his  treacherous  mistress  was  plotting  his 
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overthrow,  be^  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  he  received,  and 
calmly  pursued  his  patriotic  career.  At  length,  the  "  situation " 
was  ripe  for  the  catastrophe.  An  adequate  military  force  had  been 
gradually  collected  around  the  capital,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness, 
the  treacherous  Queen  got  up  a  frivolous  quarrel  for  the  purpose  of 
precipitating  a  ministerial  crisis,  dismissed  Espartero,  and  placed  the 
seals  of  first  minister  in  the  bands  of  "  the  resolute  and  merciless 
O'Donnell."  The  result  of  this  unexpected  coup  d'etat  has  been 
tlius  briefly  described:  "The  National  Guara  and  people  of 
Madrid  flew  to  arms.  Troops  and  artillery  were  poured  into  the 
city,  and  there  ensued  for  many  hours  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
troops  of  the  line  and  the  National  Guard.  This  state  of  things 
could* not  last.  The  National  Guard,  deserted,  as  they  say,  by  their 
leaders,  and  overpowered  by  the  superior  discipline  and  arms  of  their 
assailants,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  submitted  to  be  disarmed.  A 
few  of  the  more  determined,  under  the  guidance  of  Pucheta,  the 
bull-fighter,  fought  to  extremity,  and  perished  either  by  cannon  shot 
or  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  Little  mercy  seems  to  have  been 
sought  or  given  on  either  side,  and  the  killed  are  estimated  at  net 
less  than  a  thousand.  Feeble  insurrections  of  a  similar  character 
in  difterent  parts  of  the  country  have  been  easily  suppressed,  and  the 
Queen  and  O'Donnell  may  now  be  said  to  have  trampled  out  the  last 
spark  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Spain."  No  one  can  believe  that 
this  infamous  plot  is  destined  to  permanent  success.  Spain  will 
indeed  bide  its  time ;  but  surely  the  hour  must  come,  and  perhaps  is 
not  distant,  when  not  only  she,  but  the  other  Continental  states  that 
are  groaning  under  the  infliction  of  tyrants,  will  exact  a  terrible 
retribution,  and  work  out,  perhaps  simultaneously,  their  own  political 
refjeneration.  A  suspiciofa  has  been  more  than  once  whispered  in 
ijionie  public  organs  of  the  complicity  of  the  French  Emperor  in  these 
movements,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  "  the  plot  was  hatched  at 
the  Tuileries."  On  the  24th,  a  question  was  put  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  what  steps  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  take  to  prevent  the  armed  interference  of  France 
in  the  aflhirs  of  Spain.  To  this  he  returned  the  following  reply  : 
**  I  apprehend  that  there  is  at  present  nothing  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Spain  which  could  lead  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  with  those  affairs.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  a  man  of  great  justice,  and  would,  I  think  in  any  case,  feel  that 
foreign  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  except 
under  circumstances  which  we  cannot  foresee,  would  be  unjust.  He 
is  also  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  teach  that 
those  sovereigns  of  France  who  have  been  led  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  have  always,  sooner  or  later,  found  that  interference 
more  or  less  disastrous  to  themselves.  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
apprehending  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  French  government 
any  intention  to  interfere  in  Spain."  Since  this  declaration,  how- 
ever, we  have  news  of  the  concentration  of  large  bodies  of  French 
troops  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  of  a  naval  movement  in  the  same 
direction. 
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The   Appellate  Jubisdicttok  Bill  afteb  haviijo  ENcotnir- 

TEBED  the  opposition  OP  THE  ABLEST  OP  THE  PeEBS  WAS  DIS- 
CUSSED i»  THE  House  of  Commons  on  the  IOth.  The  debate 
was  taken  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee.  The  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  sitting,  as  by  a  fiction  they  are  said  to 
sit,  as  the  highest  judicial  court  in  the  realm,  has  long  been  most 
unsatisfactory ;  and  since  the  two  ex-chancellors,  Lords  Brougham 
and  St.  Leonards  have  been  laid  aside  by  indisposition,  the  appeals 
have  simply  been  from  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
Lord  Cranworth,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  a  couple  of  lay  lords 
may  be  seen  sitting  at  a  distance,  amusing  as  best  they  may  those 
dreary  hours  in  which  they  hear  nothing  of  the  proceedings,  and 
could  not  understand  them  if  they  did.  Such  a  mockery  of  a  court 
of  ultimate  appeal  has  found  some  advocates  of  things  as  they 
are,  bold  enough  to  defend  it  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Eaikes  Currie,  however,  the  member  for  Northampton  moved  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  A  principal  argument  urged 
against  it  was,  that  it  involved  the  appointment  of  two  more  great 
salaried  officers  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  whether  these  were  to 
exercise  their  function  in  that  House  during  the  recess,  whether  they 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  bench  or  the  profession  at  large,  and 
what  should  be  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  were  points  lett  to  be 
decided  by  the  committee.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that 
one  motive  entertained  by  its  promoters  was  the  elevation  of  Sir 
Prederic  Thesiger  from  the  Lower  House.  The  House  of  Commons 
decided  by  a  majority  of  155  to  133,  tha'u  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  in  other  words  that  it  should  be  rejected.  The 
measure  was  supported  by  one  of  those  anomalous  coalitions  to  which 
our  recent  parliamentary  history  has  accustomed  us.  The  Times  thus 
concisely  sums  up  its  demerits :  "  It  entirely  failed  in  pro\dding  a 
remedy  for  that  which  is  a  great  and  acknowledged  evil — viz.,  the 
want  of  a  suitable  court  of  last  appeal  to  conclude  litigation  in  civil 
matters.  It  defined  and  narrowed  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
where  the  usage  of  ages  had  left  the  prerogative  broad  and  undefined. 
At  the  same  time  that  it  did  this,  it  introduced  innovations  far  more 
startling  than  the  one  against  which  it  was  mainly  directed.  AVe 
have  far  from  exhausted  the  objections  to  this  most  unwise  and 
unconstitutional  bill,  for  surely  nothing  could  be  more  at  variance 
with  the  practice  of  Parliament  than  that  one  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture should  continue  to  hold  an  abnormal  and  irregular  session  at 
the  same  time  that  the  other  House  was  relieved  from  the  duty  of 
attendance,  and  the  Crown  was  debarred  from  all  interference.  This 
provision  for  the  continuous  session  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  its 
judicial  capacity  at  the  same  time  that  its  legislative  functions  were 
suspended,  was  either  ridiculous  or  open  to  the  very  gravest  suspicion. 
If  nothing  more  was  intended  than  the  formation  of  a  Court  of  Appeal 
disjoined  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  House  of  Lords,  then 
the  obvious  course,  to  avoid  confusion,  was  to  have  a  House  of  Lords 
and  a  Court  of  Appeal  of  an  entirely  independent  character.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  new  Court  was  to  remain  clothed,  in  some  mys- 
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teriotis  and  undefinable  manner,  with  the  privileges  and  majesty  of  a 
legislative  body,  the  very  gravest  evils  might  have  resulted  from  a 
course  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
as  that  one  branch  of  the  legislature  should  remain  in  permanent 
session  while  the  functions  of  the  two  others  remained  in  suspense  '* 
The  Proposal  for  rktirikg  Pensions  to  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Durham  has  caused  great  excitement  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. — Both  these  prelates  have  for  a  long  time 
past  been  laid  aside  by  infirmity,  and  utterly  incapable  of  any  public 
duty.  They  have  occupied  for  many  years  the  two  richest  dioceses 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  amount  which  they  have  both  received,  over 
and  above  the  salaries  allotted  to  them  by  GK)vernment,  has  been 
absolutely  enormous.  With  respect  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  it  has 
been  proverbial  for  years  that  no  one  but  himself  can  form  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  income  which  he  has  enjoyed.  The 
financial  liistory  of  the  Paddington  estate  is  involved  in  a  mystery 
w^hich  will,  perhaps,  never  be  cleared  up,  A  partisan  of  this  prelate, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  declared  that  his  lordship  has  spent  the 
bulk  of  his  income  for  church  purposes, — a  statement  which  may 
well  be  <;ommended  to  the  clergy  and  the  country  at  large,  as  a 
notable  test  of  their  episcopal  faith.  One  argument  in  favour 
of  the  amount  of  retiring  pension  for  which  he  stipulates,  is  the 
necessity  of  his  providing  an  immense  sum  for  the  payment  of 
his  premiums  on  life  insurance.  His  modest  request  in  intimating  to 
the  Premier  his  desire  to  relinquish  those  functions,  which  he  is 
consciously  unable  to  perform,  is  a  retiring  pension  of  £6,000  a-year, 
and  the  palace  of  Fulnam  to  boot.  And  now,  as  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  His  income, as  allotted  by  Government,  is  £8,000  a-year; 
but  a  return,  moved  for  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  indicates  the  amounts 
received  by  his  lordship  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  these  are 
probably  only  an  approximation  to  the  sums  actually  received.  In 
two  years  we  find  them  amounting  respectively  to  £26,000 ;  in  a 
thirdl'to  £31,794 ;  in  a  fourth,  to  £32,867  ;  in  a  fifth,  to  £34,513  ;  and 
in  a  sixth,  to  £34,677.  This  right  reverend  father  stipulates  for  the 
small  retiring  pension  of  £4,500  !  The  Bill  introduced  by  Govern- 
ment, founded  upon  these  claims,  has  been  resisted  upon  two  grounds. 
The  tirst,  that  it  introduces  an  innovation  which  involves  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  the  second,  that  it  is  tainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  sin 
of  simony.  With  respect  to  the  second  of  these,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
imagine  our  senators  urging  their  argument  with  a  grave  counte- 
nance when  they  know  that  advowsons  are  publicly  sold  every  week, 
at  Garraway*s,  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  traffic  in  the  cure  of 
souls  is  as  open  and  notorious  as  the  operations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  surely  no  legal  fictions  can  remove  such  transactions 
from  the  category  of  the  sin  of  simony.  But  the  former  objection  opens 
a  wider  question.  If  bishops,  having  received  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  the  public  money,  are  to  be  allowed  to  retire  on  ample 
pensions,  why  are  those  who  are  technically  called  the  inferior  clergy 
to  be' denied  a  similar  privilege?  If  the  episcopal  Dives,  with  his 
splendid  palace  and  his  enormous  revenues,  is  to  be  paid  a  rich 
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incomefor  doing  nothing,  what  arracgement  ought  to  be  made,  a  fortiori, 
for  the  half-stan'ed  and  incapacitated  curate.  The  one  can  provide 
for  his  sons  and,  we  know,  his  daughters  too,  with  rich  livings.  The 
other  cannot  aiford  to  send  his  children  to  school.  The  one  insures 
his  life  for  £50,000  ;  the  other  cannot  spare  from  his  hardly-earned 
pittance  an  insurance  which  will  pay  his  funeral  expenses.  If  the  Legis- 
Litureis  to  interfere  with  the  sustentation  of  a  Christian  minister,  which 
of  the  two  classes  should  receive  the  first  consideration  ?  "  Why,' '  said 
Sydney  Smith,  himself  a  clerical  dignitary,  "must  the  Church  of 
England  be  only  a  collection  of  beggars  and  bishops ;  the  Bight 
Beverend  Dives  in  the  palace,  and  Lazarus,  in  orders,  at  his  gates, 
doctored  by  dogs,  and  comforted  with  crumbs  ?  "  The  Bill  has  passed 
both  Houses  to  the  ineffable  disgrace  of  the  government,  the 
church,  and  the  legislature. 

Fbom  the  "Publisher's  Ciecxtlar"  we  select  the  following  as  the 
principal  publications  of  the  month :  Fulcher's  "  Life  of  Gains- 
borough," fcp. ;  Etheridge's  "  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias,"  12mo. ; 
"The  Sketcher,"  by  the  B«v.  J.  Eagles;  Wilson's  "Lost  Solar 
System,"  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Dobell's  volume  of  Poetry,  called  "England 
in  the  Time  of  War;"  Sir  David  Brewster's  Work  on  the  Stereo- 
scope, post  8vo. ;  Sir  George  Cathcart's  "  Correspondence  on  the 
War  in  Kaffraria,"  8vo. ;  Alridge's  "  First  Trip  to  the  German  Spas 
and  Vichy,"  fcp.;  Jacob's  "Eifle  Practice;"  Hooker's  "Flora  of 
New  Zealand,"  in  2  vols,  royal  4to.  with  121  plates ;  "  A  Geography 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  Colonies,  and  Inhabitants  of 
Southern  Africa,"  by  the  Bev.  Francis  Fleming,  author  of  "  Kaffraria ;" 
"  The  Young  Lord,"  by  Lady  Ponsonby,  in  2  vols. ;  Laird's  "  The 
Glass  and  its  Victims,"  post  Svo. ;  a  volume  of  Lectures  to  the 
Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Societv ;  Baillie's  "  Heavenly 
Life,"  12mo. ;  White's  "  Christian  Biograpny,"  12mo. ;  the  Second 
Volume  of  Newland's  "Seasons;"  Neale's  " Mediaeval  Preacher ; " 
"  Letters  of  a  French  Pastor  from  the  Seat  of  War,"  fcp. ;  Lord 
Lyttelton  on  the  "  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; "  "  Tlioluck  on 
the  Psalms,"  by  Mombert,  royal  Svo. ;  "  Clerk's  Manual  of  Book- 
keeping;" " Elementary  Arithmetic,"  by  Sang;  and  the  Addresses 
of  Sir  Kichard  Airey  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry  at  Chelsea.  New 
editions  have  also  appeared,  amongst  others,  of  Johnston's  folio 
"  Physical  Atlas  ;  "  greatly  enlarged  ;  Conybeare's  "  St.  Paul ;  " 
Timbs's  "Things  Not  Generally  Known;"  Bazley's  "Drama  of 
Life;"  Myers's  "Lectures  on  Great  Men;"  Murray's  "Hand- 
book of  Italy,"  Part  2  — "Eome;  and  of  Portugal;".  Bandall'a 
" Scripture  Outlines ; "  Mackay's  " Salamandrine ; "  Lund's  "Short 
and  Easy  Course  of  Algebra."  To  the  repertoire  of  cheap  literature 
have  been  added  editions  of  "Arthur  O'Leary  ; "  Miss  Edgeworth's 
"Vivian;"  Hook's  "Jack  Brag;"  Grant's  " Harry  Ogilvy ; "  and 
St.  John's  "  Levantine  Family." 

Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  states  in  a  letter  to  a  contem- 
porary, that  the  volume  of  "  Calendars  of  State  Papers  "  which  is  to 
appear  under  his  superintendence,  will  be  ready  for  publication  about 
the  Ist  of  November  next.    Mr.  Murray  is  preparing  for  publication 
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a'  new  edition  of  "  BoswelPs  Johnson,"  with  Mr.  Croker's  final  cor- 
rections and  additions ;  and  another  equally  interesting  reprint  is  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  Bentley,  namely  a  complete  edition  of  "  Horace 
VValpole's  Letters,"  newly  edited.  The  general  announcements  of 
works  in  preparation  are  few :  Col.  Lake's  "  Captivity  in  Bussia,"  for 
the  26th ; ''  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  a  Tale,  by  Charles  Beade, 
author  of  "  Christie  Johnstone ; "  "  Paris  and  London,"  by  Mrs. 
Trollope,  in  3  vols. ;  "  The  Oxonian  in  Norway,"  by  the  Eev.  F.  Met- 
calfe ;  "  Art  and  Nature  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  hj  G.  W.  Thorn- 
bury  ;  a  volume  of  "  Edinburgh  Essavs," — ^in  emulation,  we  presume^ 
of  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  English  Universities ;  *'  Head- 
ings in  English  History,"  by  Bichard  Bithell ;  "  A  Social  History  of 
the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  in  Past  Centuries," 
by  G.  Boberts ;  the  Third  and  concluding  Volume  of  the  **  Annals  of 
England,"  epitomized  from  contemporary  writers;  "Ferny  Combs, 
a  Bamble  after  Ferns  in  the  Valleys  and  Glens  of  Devonshire,"  by 
Charlotte  Chanter;  Murray's  "Hjmd-book  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and 
Somerset ; "  "A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,"  by 
John  Crawfurd,^P.B.S. ;  the  First  Yolume  of  the  Essays  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  continuation  of  his  Works;  "The  Book  of  the 
Aquarium,"  by  Shirley  Hibberd;  and  "An  Account  of  the  Impor- 
tant and  Bapidly  Progressing  Colony  of  Hong  Kong,"  by  Sir  John 
Bowring. 
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Art.  I. —  Victor  (husin.     Etudes  9ur  U»  Femmet  lUuatrei  H  la 
Society  du  XVII,  Steele.    8yo.  Paris.   1858, 1854/ and  1856. 

There  is  something  wliicli  calls  for  more  than  a  passu^  notioe 
in  the  return  of  the  eminent  philosophers,  whom  Louis  Philippe 
had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  anomalous  policy,  to  the 
pursuits  of  their  early  years,  when  the  more  active  theatre  of 
their  middle  life  had  heen  finally,  and  it  would  seem  for  ever, 
closed  to  them.  It  is  strange  to  find  such  men  as  MM.  Quizot, 
de  Villcmain,  Salvandy,  de  Barante,  de  Broglie,  de  Montalem- 
bert,  de  Tocqueville,  de  B^mueat,  do  Cam^,  and  Cousin, 
resuming,  in  their  later  days,  the  studies  which  first  brought 
them  into  notice ;  and  still  more  interesting  even  than  strange 
must  it  be  to  trace  the  modifications  produced  upcm  their  minds 
by  the  possession  of  power,  and  the  deep  insight  into  human 
motives  they  must  have  acquired  during  the  long  period  of  the 
apparent  triumph  of  the  system  they  served.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  governing  that  great  nation,  France,  by  die 
most  eminent  of  its  philosophers,  and  to  the  superficial  observer, 
it  may  seem  to  have  failed.  Now  the  philosophers  have 
returned  to  the  pursuits  they,  perhaps,  ought  never  to  have 
abandoned,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  struggle  has  passed  away, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  might  afford  the  subject  for  a 
profound  investigation,  were  any  one  to  trace  the  nistory  of 
these  men  and  of  their  influence  upon  the  course  of  events  in 
Europe  —  to  compare  their  conduct  in  power  with  the  doc- 
trines they  advocated  both  before  they  attained  it,  and  after  it 
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had  fallen  from  their  grasp.     We  believe  that  the  reputation 
of  the  eminent  French  statesmen  and  philosophers  we  have 
named,  would  gain  greatly  by  such  an  inquiry ;  for  it  is  our 
conviction  that  they  have  proved  themselves  consistent   and 
conscientious  advocates  of  the  ideas  they  adopted.     However 
society  in  general  may  differ  from  such  men  upon  political 
questions,  they  must  always  command  its  respect,  and  in  their 
retirement  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  thinking 
men,  to  which  the  pecuUar  state  of  French  literature  at  the 
present  day  must  lend  an  additional  strength,  on  account  of  the 
comparative  servitude  of  its  press,  and  the  absolute  dearth  of 
new  or  original  literary  talent  of  a  high  order.    There  is,  alas  I 
a  reverse  to  whatever  brilliance  may  be  discovered  on  one  side 
of  this  medal,  in  the  reflection  that  France,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  has  not  been  able,  either  duly  to  appreciate  the  political 
character  of  the  leaders  of  the  Doctrinaire  (or  parliamentary 
school),  or  to  replace  tUlm  as  literary  men ;   and  as  she  has 
sacrificed  her  liberty  to  the  benumbing  influence  of  Imperial- 
ism, so  she  allows  her  former  professors  quietly  to  resume  the 
dictatorship  over  the  public  mind  they  possessed  in  the  days  ere 
they  were  tempted  to  launch  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  politics. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  for  a  moment  the  talent  of  these 
remarkable  men,  or  even  the  correctness  of  the  popular  opinion 
which  allows  them  to  reassume  the  lead  of  the  intellectual 
movement  of  society  after  so  long  an  absence!     Yet,  still  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  France  should  not,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  produced  new  men  able  to  express 
the  peculiar  vitality  of  their  period — that  she  should,  as  it  were, 
have  slumbered  intellectually,  whilst  she  was,  in  appearance, 
advancing  with  such  giant  strides  materially — and  that  the 
literary  place  of  the  Doctrinaires,  after  twenty  years*  absence, 
should  have  known  them  again !     How  dees  it  happen,  that 
whilst  French  politics  change  with  chameleon-like  rapidity,  its 
literature  remains  thus  fixed  P     The  character  of  every  nation 
is  a  subject  fraught  with  interest,  and  that,  moreover,  of  the 
most  complicated  description ;  but  the  character  of  our  neighbours 
seems  involved  in  more  than  usual  difficulties  and  mysteries. 
The  simultaneous  reappearance  of  its  ancient  literary  gloi-ies, 
as  we  said,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  its 
present  peculiarities;  and  of  the  authors  we  have  named,  M. 
Cousin  has  chosen  the  most  singular  theme  for  his  new  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  his  country.     Without,  therefore,  at  present 
doing  more  than  allude  to  the  national  peculiarities  involved  in 
the  considerations  thus  briefly  noticed,  or  attempting  to  establish 
any  comparison  between  the  revived  glories  of  French  literature, 
we  propose,  in  this  artide,  to  call  attention  to  the  biographical 
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studies  recently  published  by  M.  Cousin,  the  former  metaphy- 
sician, professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  minister  of  public 
instruction,  under  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 

When  we  said  that  M.  Cousin  had  chosen  a  singular  theme 
for  his  new  appeal,  it  was  precisely  on  account  of  the  dissonance 
between  the  objects  of  his  recent  proauctions,  and  all  the  studies 
and  pursuits  of  his  past  existence.  Notwithstanding  a  species 
of  feminine  tone  observable  in  all  his  early  productions,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  discovered  in  the  majority  of  them  which  should 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  in  his  old  age,  the  "  Professeur  k  la 
Faculte  des  Lettres  '*  would  have  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  female  biographies.  Women  are  rarely 
metaphysicians,  and  therefore  it  is  that — to  our  minds  at  least 
— there  is  something  startling  when  we  find  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  students  of  mental  philosophy  in  France,  devoting 
himself  to  the  record  of  female  sentiments  and  of  female  actions. 
This  could  hardly  occur  in  any  othei^  country  than  in  tho  one 
in  which  indeed  we  find  that,  as  Sterne  said,  the  Salique  law  was 
only  observed  in  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  for  it  is  only  there- 
that  women,  have,  in  modem  times  at  least,  occupied  a  position 
on  the  world's  stage  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  the  peculiar 
attention  of  the  philosopher,  or  of  the  historiaiu  Yet^  however 
great  the  women  M.  Cousin  has  delighted  to-  honour  may  have 
been,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony — an  entrance 
upon  a  false*  key- — when  men  who  have  occupied  the  position  in 
the  world's  eye,  which  he  has  hitherto  done,,  condescend  to 
record  the  lives  of  the  clasS"  of  women  he  has  especially  selected 
as  the  subjects  of  his  later  productions.  The  man  who  dwells 
with  complacency  upon  the  charming  minutia3  of  the  female 
mind,  is  no  doubt  a  very  amiable  character,  and  likely  to  be  a 
popular  member  of  society ;  but  so  totally  distinct  do  we  believe 
the  two  classes  of  intellect,  the  male  and  the  female,  to  be,  that 
we  suspect  that  he  who  is  able  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the 
latter,  will  not  be  able  to  grasp  the  former  to  their  full  extent ; 
and  whilst  we  at  once  confess  to  having  received  great  pleasure 
from  the  biographies  with  which  M.  Cousin  has  beguiled  his 
recent  exclusion  from  political  afiairs,  we  cannot  banish  the 
suspicion  that  his  original  reputation  as  a  philosopher  must 
have  been  slightly  exaggerated.  He  paints  women  so  well, 
and  discusses  with  so  much  xmction  the  peculiarities  of  their 
mental  organization,  that  we  aie  compelled  to  question  his 
power  of  comprehending  the  phenomena  of  the  masculine  intel- 
lect ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  yield  to  the  charm  of  these 
productions,  we  feel  almost  compelled  to  doubt  and  to  re- 
examine M.  Cousin's  claims  as  a  metaphysician.     Not  at  pre- 

Q  2 
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sent,  though.  Our  immediate  object  is  to  examine  the  "  Etudes 
8ur  lea  Femmes  lUugtrefl  du  XVII.  Sidcle ; "  And  we  reserve  the 
inquiry  into  the  more  abstruse  question  for  a  future  essay. 

The  series  of  biographies  thus  alluded  to,  appears  to  have 
been  originally  suggested  to  M.  Cousin's  mind  during  the  pub- 
lication of  his  magnificent  Menwires  upon  the  life  of  Blaise 
Pascal,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  some  of  the  serial  pub- 
lications antecedent  to  1840.  He  was  then  so  much  struck 
with  the  character  and  writings  of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  his  sister, 
that  he  wrote,  shortly  after,  a  very  delightful  sketch  of  her  life, 
and  accompanied  it  by  extracts  from  the  journals  of  her  family, 
and  a  complete  series  of  her  writings,  for  which  his  official 
position  gave  him  extraordinary  facilities.  In  the  introduction 
to  this  biographical  sketch,  M.  Cousin  said,  "  that  if  he  had 
been  younger,  and  had  greater  leisure,  he  should  feel  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  in  composing  a  collection  of  portraits  which  should 
serve  as  companions  to  Perrault's  '  Portraits  of  the  Illustrious 
Men  of  France  of  this  Age,'  and  which  he  would  call  in  his 
turn  •'  Portraits  of  the  Illustrious  Women.' "  At  that  particular 
period,  the  excuse  he  pleaded  was  a  valid  one ;  for  M.  Cousin 
was  constantly  employed  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  matters  connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  administration  in  France,  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  The 
Revolution  of  1848,  however,  which  drove  all  the  leading  intel- 
lectual characters  from  power,  gave  him  the  leisure?  he  desired 
— *'otia  fecity^  though  itself  far  from  godlike — and,  especially 
since  1852,  the  old  minister  of  the  Orleans  d}Tiasty  has  ex- 
hibited renewed  energy  and  industry  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  portraits  of  the  proposed  gallery.  Thus,  in  1853,  he  pub- 
lished "  La  Jeunesse  de  Madame  de  Longueville ;  "  in  1854,  he 
published  the  life  of  Madame  de  Sabl^ ;  and  in  1856,  he  has 
published  the  life  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse; — a  series  of  bio- 
graphies exhibiting  talents  of  the  rarest  description,  notwith- 
standing our  reserve  with  respect  to  their  employment,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  are  worthy  of  far  greater 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  history,  than  we  fear 
they  have  obtained  in  our  coimtry. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  M.  Cousin, 
with  somewhat  of  the  analytical  spirit  of  the  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  endeavoured  to  define  the  proper  limits  of  female 
action  upon  society,  and  to  explain  his  reasons  for  admiring 
certain  modifications  of  female  character  more  than  others  ;  as 
the  doctrines  thus  propounded  appear  to  be  those  he  still  enter- 
tains— even  in  the  latest  of  his  sketches — notwithstanding  some 
anomalies,  it  may  be  interesting  at  least  to  cite  them  before 
tui*ning  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  sketches  themselves.   The 
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investigations  of  the  metaphysician,  we  shall  find,  have  in  this 
instance,  added  somewhat  of  depth  and  grasp  of  intellectual 
power  to  the  judgment  of  the  female  historian. 

"  In  a  great  age,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  all  is  great.  [If  the  con- 
verse be  true,  how  small  must  be  our  age !]  When  by  a  combina- 
tion of  different  causes,  an  age  is  once  mounted  to  a  high  pitch,  the 
pervading  spirit  is  felt  throughout ;  from  the  men  it  passes  by 
degrees  to  the  women ;  and  directly  these  feel  its  influence,  thev 
reflect  it  with  force,  and  disperse  it  in  all  the  directions  over  which 
they  have  any  control :  incomparable  in  their  excitable  nature  to 
express  and  propagate  the  qualities  which  are  in  fashion,  whether 
they  be  serious  or  futile,  virtuous  or  depraved,  but  never  doin?  any- 
thing by  halves,  and  always  extreme  in  good  or  in  evil,  accordmg  to 
the  atmosphere  around  them.  So  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
type  of  true  grandeur,  the  women  were  not  less  to  be  admired  than 
the  men." 

After  this  preamble  our  author  sketches  the  description  of  the 
work  he  meditated,  and  the  nature  of  the  studies  he  contem- 
plated upon  the  celebrities  of  that  agCr 

"  "Women,"  he  said,  "  should  also  be  admitted  into  the  gallery  of 
portraits,  and  the  movement,  the  progress,  or  rather  the  insensible 
decline  of  the  age  would  be  traceable  by  the  succession  of  their 
different  faces,  at  flrst  so  stern  and  grand,  then  so  delicate  and 
graceful;  marking  more  distinctly  than  in  Perrault,  the  profound 
difference  between  the  ages  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIV. 

*'  The  women  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings 
would  also  be  admitted ;  but  I  would  make  a  great  distinction 
between  tlie  clever  woniau  and  the  female  author.  I  honom:  the  one 
inlinitely,  and  I  have  but  little  affection  for  the  other.  It  is  not 
that  I  agree  with  Moliere  with  respect  to  women.  Men  and  women 
have  the  same  soul,  the  same  moral  destiny ;  a  similar  account  will 
be  required  of  the  u.se  of  their  faculties  ;  and  it  is  an  infamy  for  man 
and  a  disgrace  for  woman  to  degrade,  or  allow  to  be  degraded,  in  the 
latter,  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  them.  Ought  not  women  to 
understand  their  religion  if  they  desire  to  follow  and  practise  it  like 
intelligent  and  free  agents  ?  And  directly  religious  instruction  is 
lai<i  open  to  them,  I  would  ask  what  other  kind  of  learning  is  above 
their  reach  ?  Either  woman  was  not  created  to  be  the  companion  of 
man,  or  it  is  an  absurd  and  iniquitous  contradiction  to  debar  her 
from  the  acquirements  which  would  allow  her  to  enter  into  intellec- 
tual communication  with  him  whose  destiny  she  is  to  share,  or  at 
least,  whose  labours  she  ought  to  understand — to  feel  the  struggle 
and  tlie  sufferings  he  must  undergo  in  order  to  mitigate  them.  Let 
her  then  cultivate  her  mind  atid  her  soul  by  all  refined  studies  and 
pursuits,  provided  that  she  always  observes  the  law  which  should  be 
supreme  with  her  sex,  and  retains  the  modesty  which  makes  its  charm. 

**  Woman  is  a  domestic  creature,  as  man  is  a  public  character. 
Born  for  action,  he  acts  even  when  wTiting,  and  may  pursue  a  public 
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career  with  the  pen  equally  well  as  with  the  sword.  No  man  of  real 
worth  'WTites  but  from  necessity,  and  because  he  cannot  otherwise 
attain  his  object.  .  .  ..  When  a  man  writes  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
to  shine,  or  to  make  a  fortune,  he  writes  ill  or  he  writes  without 
soul,  because  true  grandeur  can  only  proceed  from  a  soul  naturally 
great,  which  is  excited  by  a  great  cause.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
pathetic,  no  true  beauty,  and  consequently  no  grand  effect ;  all  is 
reduced  to  a  species  of  intellectual  industry  cleverly  exercised,  to  the 
system  which  enables  a  mandarin  in  China  to  pass  from  one  rank  to 
another — or  which  in  France  enables  a  man  to  enter  the  Academy. 
The  literary  man  is  a  distinguished  artist  who  contributes  to  public 
pleasures,  who  merits  and  obtains  a  just  degree  of  popular  applause, 
and  is  entitled  to  aspire  to  all  things,  even  to  the  peerage,  as  we  have 
rendered  it — to  anything  excepting  glory.  This  is  otherwise  to  be 
obtained.  It  is  the  outcry  ot  the  gratitude  of  humanity,  and  the 
human  race  does  not  squander  its  gratitude;  it  only  yields  it  on 
account  of  signal  services. 

**  But  if  I  speak  thus  of  the  male,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  female 
author?  What!  woman,  who,  thank  God,  has  no  public  cause  to 
defend,  can  thus  rush  into  the  public  arena,  and  her  modesty  is  not 
to  be  revolted  at  the  idea  of  laying  bare  to  all  the  world,  of  exposing 
as  it  were  to  the  commercial  appreciation  of  the  publisher,  the 
reader,  and  the  journalist,  her  most  secret  beauties,  her  most 
mysterious  and  most  touching  charms,  her  soul,  her  sentiments, 
her  sufferings,  her  inward  struggles!  This,  indeed,  I  may  see 
every  day,  anK)ngst  even  the  most  worthy  women ;  and  yet  it  will 
always  pass  my  comprehension !  .  .  .  .  Every  woman  who  writes 
for  the  public  about  her  sentiments  writes  to  deceive  —  she  plays 
a  part,  and  plays  it  ill ;  she  writes  with  more  or  less  warmth  and 
external  fire,  but  without  soul-;  for  if  her  soul  inspired  her,  it  would 
also  restrain  her  from  publicity.  It  must  always  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  speak  in  this  case  of  poets,  male  or  female,  who  write 
under  a  species  of  inspiration.  But  prose  is  a  sober  muse  who 
knows  what  she  is  about,  and  is  fairly  responsible.  When  a  woman, 
then,  writes  in  prose  she  is  cool ;  and  it  she  speak  of  herself  she 
commits  a  blunder.  I  only  know  two  excuses  for  female  authorship 
— great  talent  or  poverty ;  and  I  pay  far  more  respect  to  the  latter 
than  I  do  to  the  former. 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  admiration  for  the  Princess  of  CUvps,  and 
even  though  I  rank  it  as  hardly  inferior  to  Berenice,  I  am  obliged  to 
make  an  effort  to  excuse  Madame  de  la  Fayette  for  having  written 
it ;  and  the  gratuitous  part  dl  female  author  that  noble  lady  under- 
took recalled  to  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  the  fact  that  she  wasted  her 
last  affections  upon  a  very  worthless  character,  an  intriguing  noble- 
man, a  frivolous  author — a  man  of  an  acute  but  small  mind,  of  a  pen 
as  skilful  as  without  decency,  who  painted  his  own  life  in  his  maxims 
— the  heartless,  the  ungrateful  lover  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  the 
worthless  and  despicable  De  la  Rochefoucauld.'' 

This  ifl  a  long  quotation ;  but  M.  Cousin's  style  is  to  us  so 
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full  of  charm,  and  his  remarks  upon  many  of  the  characters  of 
the  age  he  refers  to  are  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  own 
opinions,  that  the  tendency  we  have  felt  has  been  rather  to  find 
a  difficulty  in  refraining  from  extending  our  obligations  to  him, 
than  to  intrude  any  remarks  of  our  own.  In  that  strangely 
cliequered  history  of  France,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard,  as 
M.  Cousin  says,  to  select  a  period  which  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  one  which  followed  the  disappearance  of 
Richelieu,  and  preceded  the  absolute  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
at  tlie  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  women  of  that 
day  exercised  an  influence  upon  political  affairs,  and  upon  the 
external  form  and  fashion  of  society  in  general,  which  they 
have  not  exercised  before  or  since.  Thus,  in  religious  matters, 
Madame  Ang^lique  Arnauld  gave  a  tone  and  character  to  the 
marvellous  body  of  Port  Royal,  aided  by  the  mystical  doctrines 
of  those  worthy  but  dangerous  men  St.  Cyran  and  Singlin, 
which  carried  away  by  its  influence  the  whole  family  of  the 
Pascals  and  the  Racines,  and  more  than  anything  else,  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  nation  with  the  Jansenists.  Madame  de 
Longueville,  la  grande  Demoiselle,  La  Princesse  Palatine, 
Mesdames  de  Chevreuse,  de  Sabl^,  de  Montbazon,  de  Gu^men^e, 
interfered  more  directly  wi^h  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  and  threw 
themselves  without  hesitation  into  the  actual  struggle  and  fight 
which  marked  the  final  ruin  of  the  feudal  system  in  France, 
the  object  o^arefully  pursued  during  so  many  years  by  the 
ministry  of  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the 
rciirn  of  Louis  XIV. ;  for  the  policy  of  Sully,  of  the  Marechal 
d'.Viicrc,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  Mazarin,  was  alike  in  this 
respoct,  that  they  all  sought  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
moiK.rch,  which  they  held  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  inevitable  progress  of  humanity  towards  freedom  and 
(^qualify,  oven  though  it  were  at  the  expense  of  the  local  and 
iiulividual  characteristics  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  us  that 
more  of  the  difference  observable  in  the  political  destinies  of 
France  and  of  England  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  conditions, 
and  the  manner  of  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
great  feudal  nobility,  of  which  the  war  of  the  Fronde  was  the 
last  manifestation,  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  genius  of 
the  respective  nations,  or  by  the  ostensible  circumstances  of 
their  revolutions.  The  reply  to  M.  Guizot's  question,  "  Pour- 
quoi  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre  a-t-elle  r^ussi  ?''  is  to  be  sought 
much  farther  back  in  the  records  of  this  country  than  he  carries 
it ;  and  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  in  his  "  History  of  tne  Fronde,"  has 
incidentally  touched  the  true  solution  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  more  brilliant  historian,  his  subsequent  chief.  The  key- 
note, indeed,  of  political  affairs  during  the  last  two  centuries  in 
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France,  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  conditions  of  the  straggle  which 
followed  the  accession  to  power  of  the  wily  Italian,  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  at  a  period  contemporary  with  the  ffreat  Civil  War 
in  England.  Men's  minds  were  then  strangely  excited  by  the 
discussions,  carried  on  at  the  sword's  point,  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  independence  of  the  feudal  nobility,  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  or  of  the  responsible  nature  of  all  social  govern- 
ment, which  arose  after  the  religious  wars  of  the  Reformation 
had  subsided  throughout  Europe.  In  England  the  struggle  had 
become  so  fierce  that  women  w^ere  forcedly  driven  into  the  back- 
ground ;  for  they  only  appear  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  when  men  are  not  entirely  roused.  In  France,  however, 
the  inner  heart  of  the  nation  was  not  thoroughly  excited  by  any 
of  the  political  disturbances  of  the  begining  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  for  the  political  questions  raised  did  not  affect  the 
mass  of  the  peoi3le  who  could  not  understand  them,  and  the 
religious  ones  had  been  so  painfully  exhausted  by  the  wars  of 
the  licague,  that  the  nation  remained  to  a  great  extent  indiffe- 
rent in  the  contests  between  the  philosophers  who  guided  the 
Parliament,  or  the  giddy  nobility  who  formed  the  Fronde,  and 
the  worshippers  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In  our  Groat  Revo- 
lution, there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  religious  and  political 
enthiisiasm :  in  France,  the  wars  of  the  Ijeague  had  exhausted 
the  former  quality ;  and  the  political  education  of  the  nation 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  it  to  understand  the 
bearings  of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  Parliaments  of  l*ari«s 
or  of  the  other  leading  towns.  It  hapi)ened  thus,  eventually, 
that  the  contests  which  raged  in  France  resolved  thomselvi'S 
into  a  struggle  between  the  court  and  the  great  nobles,  between 
the  princijJli's  of  monarchy  and  feudalism  ;  and  as  the  intert»8t* 
of  the  i)eople  under  such  circumstances  rather  led  to  their 
adhesion  to  the  royal  power,  than  to  local  despotisms,  the  result 
could  not  long  n^main  doubtful :  royalty  prevailed,  and  the  only 
interposing  body  bctwc»en  the  t}Tanny  of  one  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  many,  being  thus  destroyed,  the  secnls  of  the  endless  chain 
of  woes  under  which  France  has  groaned,  and  we  fear  will  still 
groan  for  many  years,  were  sown.  Hut,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
character  of  events  which  occurred  in  France  during  the  battle 
between  the  regal  and  the  feudal  jKiwers  was  prei'isoly  such  as 
to  leave  the  field  open  for  feniule  influence,  and  to  bring  women 
conspicuously  fon^'ard  upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  We 
question  very  much  the  true  grandeur  of  tlu*  eix>ch  for  this  very 
reason,  and  therefore  cannot  altogether  subscribe  to  the  admi- 
ration which  the  modem  school  of  Fn^nch  historians  lavish  upon 
it.  Nevertheless,  that  was  indeed  in  many  respects  a  great 
age,  when  Pascal,  Descartes,  and  Domat,  BahBoc,  lSoDserade>  and 
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St.  Evremont  wrote,  when  Cond^  and  Turenne  fought,  De  Eetz 
and  Mazarin  intrigued,  Matthieu  Mol^,  and  Omer  Talon  dis- 
cussed political  theories ;  when  Lesueur,  Le  Brun,  Philibert  de 
rOrme,  and  Mansard  practised  their  various  arts ;  and  when  the 
national  intellect  was  in  a  ferment,  which  soon  afterwards  pro- 
duced men  of  the  transcendent  merit  of  Bossuet,  Amauld, 
Malebranche,  Fc^nelon,  Bacine,  MoliSre,  Lafontaine,  Desprfeux, 
Perrault,  the  younger  Mansard,  Oousteux,  Luxembourg,  Villars, 
Catinat,  S^vign^,  £iafayette,  DeshouUiers,  and  Dacier.  Not  truly 
great  either,  for  the  result  of  all  this  fermentation  was  mainly 
the  development  of  a  form  of  government  radically  bad,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  elements  of  a  diseased  social  state,  which 
subsequently  rendered  the  fearful  explosion  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793  inevitable ;  but  still  great  enougb  to  modify 
the  expression  of  French  society  and  of  all  Europe  for  two 
centuries,  and  therefore  worthy  of  very  careful  study  in  its 
general  aspects,  and  in  its  individual  characters,  of  whom  the 
women  were  at  least  in  a  foreniost  rank,  and  they  have  been 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  so  able  and  enthusiastic  an  admirer 
as  M.  Cousin,  who  has  been  enabled,  moreover,  in  consequence 
of  his  ministerial  position,  to  throw  additional  light  upon 
many  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  these  somewhat  erratic 
personages. 

This  last  phrase  must  not,  however,  be  considered  to  apply  to 
all  the  ladies  hitherto  represented  in  M.  Cousin's  portrait-nailery ; 
for  certainly  Jacqueline  Pascal  was  not  erratic,  nor  even  coiud 
Madame  de  SabW,  with  all  her  asserted  deviations  from 
the  narrow  road  of  virtue,  be  considered  to  merit  a  title  which 
would,  at  least,  argue  a  certain  amount  of  active,  energetic 
originality.  But  Mcsdames  de  Longueville  and  de  Chev- 
reuse  were  so  directly  mixed  up  with  the  intrigues,  and  even 
took  such  decided  parts  in  the  positive  fighting  and  bloodshed 
which  ensued,  that  they  must  be  considered  to  have  overstepped 
the  natural  limits  of  action  of  their  sex,  and  to  have  really 
been  erratic,  if  we  may  apply  so  mild  a  term  to  conduct  which  led 
them  to  such  fatal  errors,  fatal  both  for  their  own  reputations 
and  for  the  cause  they  upheld.  We  can  easily  understand  that 
the  fascination  exercised  by  the  study  of  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Madamoiselle  de  Longueville  in 
particular,  should  have  blinded  M.  Cousin  to  the  strangely 
immoral  and  imfeminine  nature  of  the  early  part  of  her  career; 
but  still  we  confess  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our 
author,  who  could  dwell  with  such  evident  deli&;ht  irpon  the 
noble  character  and  sincere  piety  of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  should 
have  in  a  manner  assumed  the  position  of  the  ''squire  of  dames  " 
to  the  light-headed,  fickle-hearted  princesses  who  figured  in  the 
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unprincipled  struggles,  or  the  unmeaning  civil  wars  of  the 
Importauts  and  of  the  second  Fronde,  which  desolated  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  warn  our 
readers  that  they  must  keep  upon  their  guard  against  the 
elegant  language  and  the  sophistic  reasoning  urged  by  M. 
Cousin  in  defence  of  his  heroines.  It  is  true  that  the  tone  of 
public  morals  in  France  is  in  many  respects  diflferent  from  the 
tone  which  prevails  here,  and  that,  especially  in  high  society, 
men  are  very  kind  to  failings  we  treat  with  extreme  rigour. 
Yet  M.  Cousin  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  his  age 
in  this  respect,  or  he  has  studied  moral  philosophy  to  small 
purpose ;  and  we  confess  that  his  laboured  excuses  for  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  great  ladies  he  represents,  startle  us  in  a 
very  marked  and  unpleasant  manner.  There  is  danger,  perhaps 
equal  to  the  amusement,  to  be  derived  from  some  of  these 
biographies  to  those  who  do  not  look  beneath  the  surface,  and 
are  content  to  derive  their  opinions  from  the  authors  they  read ; 
for  they  are  elegant  apologies  for  the  errors  and  failings  of 
women  who  exercised  great  personal  influence  whilst  alive,  and 
whose  example  is  still  followed  by  far  too  many  of  those  who 
regard  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth,  as  the  model  of 
polite  society. 

M.  Cousin's  opinions,  moreover,  have  we  suspect,  been  warped 
in  many  cases,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  by  the  feelings  excited 
in  his  own  mind  during  the  long  struggle,  in  which  he  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  University, — 
one  of  the  modern  phases  of  the  struggle  between  the  liberty  of 
human  intellect  in  the  Roman  Cathofic  church,  and  the  tyranny 
of  Rome  itself.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  in  fact  turned 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  as  I*ort  Royal  became  eventually 
the  visible  exponent  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  it  was  natural 
that  M.  Cousin  should  feel  his  sympathies  enlisted  in  favour  of 
the  patrons  of  the  representatives  of  opinions  which  coincided 
so  nearly  with  his  own.  The  different  views  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Cousin  and  St.  Beuve  with  respect  to  the  history  and  cliaracter 
of  the  connexion  between  De  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Madame  do 
Longueville  may,  we  would  also  observe,  be  explaine<l  by  their 
opinions  on  the  broader  question  to  which  we  have  reiorred ; 
and  it  may  also  be  that  we  are  justified  in  citing  this  discord- 
ance between  the  opinions  formed  by  these  able  observers  as  an 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  receiving  all  historical  essays 
with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  when  written  by  men  who 
have  mingled  in  the  struggles  excited  by  differences  of  religious 
tenets.  M.  Cousin  could  hardly  avoid  being  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  partisans  of  the  Jansenists.     M.  St.  Beuva  could 
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hardly  be  expected  to  Judge  favourably  of  those  who  had 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  his  real  friends,  the  Jesuits ;  at  least 
the  temptation  to  lean  towards  their  own  peculiar  doctrines  must 
have  been  so  great  in  either  case,  as  to  induce  impartial  students 
to  stand  upon  their  guard  against  the  conclusions  drawn  *by 
either  of  these  impassioned  actors.  Of  course  we  agree,  in  the 
main,  with  M.  Cousin's  preference  for  the  Jansenist,  or  Port 
Koyal  doctrines,  and  we  regard  with  a  dislike,  mingled  with 
apprehension,  the  incessant  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  human  intellect;  but  we  here  are  anxious  to  warn 
against  the  tendency  of  all  such  partizanship  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment in  discussing  matters  of  history,  or  m  appreciating  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  figured  so  conspicuously  upon  the 
world's  stage  as  to  merit  their  being  cited  as  objects  of  study, 
if  not  as  being  worthy  of  our  interest  or  admiration.  The 
&ct  that  Mesdames  de  Longueville  and  de  Sabl^  zealously  and 
efficiently  protected  Port  Royal  and,  in  their  later  days,  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  M.  St. 
Cyran  and  of  M.  Singlin,  has  evidently  been  a  valid  excuse,  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  Cousin,  for  many  of  the  errors  of  their  past  lives. 
It  is  an  excuse  we  ourselves  would  partially  admit;  for  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  a  noble,  though  unfortunate  cause,  argues 
a  generosity  of  character  in  those  who  so  prefer  principle  to 
worldly  interest.  Yet  history  "should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff,"  and  the  historian  should  not  thus  allow  his  judgment  to 
be  influenced  by  his  prejudices.  Mankind  is  always  too  prone 
to  imitate  the  easy  immorality  of  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  we,  therefore,  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
writer  possessing  tne  influence  which  M.  Cousin  unquestionably 
docs,  should  have  allowed  a  mistaken  indulgence  to  cast  a  veil 
over  the  defects  of  his  heroines. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  out  of  order  in  considering  the 
life  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  as  one  of  the  series  of  biographical 
portraits  of  M.  Cousin's  gallery ;  because  having  been  composed 
before  the  whole  plan  had  been  arranged,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
considered  a  sketch  than  a  finished  study.  But  whether  this 
be  the  true  point  of  view  or  not,  we  at  once  confess  that,  both 
for  its  subject  and  for  the  mode  of  execution,  we  prefer  the 
memoir  of  the  pure-minded  Sister  of  Port  Royal  to  those  of  the 
more  brilliant,  but  less  estimable,  fine  ladies  of  the  very  equivo- 
cal court  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Jacqueline  Pascal,  indeed,  was 
worthy  of  her  name,  and  intellectually  might  well  claim  kindred 
with  her  gifted  brother ;  morally,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
to  question  even  her  superiority  to  him,  for  Blaise  Pascal's  con- 
duct with  respect  to  his  sister's  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  her  fortune,  must  inspire  many  sad 
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reflections  as  to  the  weakness,  even  if  no  harsher  term  be  nsed, 
of  even  the  best  and  noblest  of  men  when  their  pecuniary 
interests  are  opposed  to  their  duty.  It  is  sad  to  dwell  upon 
such  considerations,  and  to  feel  compelled  to  abate  the  respect 
we  had  entertained  for  a  great  character ;  but  there  is  in  the 
correspondence  connected  with  this  question  of  the  disposal  of 
Jacqueline  Pascal's  fortime,  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the 
transcendental  excellence  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  leaders 
of  Port  Royal,  that  it  may  be  referred  to  with  satisfaction  aa 
the  corrective  for  the  weakness  and  covetousness  of  the  then 
unconverted  brother,  and  as  offering  some  of  the  best  moral 
lessons  which  have  been  recorded.  Most  earnestly  do  we 
recommend  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  mental  struggles 
of  a  pure  and  high-toned  religious  mind  to  discharge  its  duty 
in  the  world  as  a  member  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
renounce  every  selfish  feeling,  to  read  and  ponder  over  the 
"  Relation  de  la  Soeur  Jacqueline  de  Sainte  Euph^mie  Pascal," 
in  which  she  records  the  discussions  between  herself  and  her 
family,  and  the  conduct  of  Ang^lique  Amauld,  La  mere  Agnes, 
and  of  M.  Singlin,  their  confessor  and  guide.  Alas !  for  some 
forms  of  Protestantism ! — We  fear  that  there  are  few  amongst 
their  members  able  to  attain  the  degree  of  freedom  from  earthly 
taint  which  those  noble  women  and  that  holy  man  exhibited ; 
and,  indeed,  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  the  sister  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  afterwards  so  bitterly  attacked  the  Jesuits  for 
their  worldly-mindedness,  has  served,  to  our  minds  at  least,  to 
confirm  the  high  opinion  which  we  had  formed  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  clergy,  under  oppression,  from  constant 
intercourse  with  them  during  many  years.  This  opinion  of 
their  individual  merit  must  not,  however,  be  construed  into 
any  tiling  like  an  approval  of  the  dogmas  or  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Romish  church.  On  the  contrary ;  we  hold  the  former  to 
be  false,  the  latter  to  be  mistaken  :  but  men  of  any  persuasion 
would,  or  ought  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
humility,  and  resignation,  M.  Singlin  had  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring his  flock  ^  and  we  have  reason  to  bo  thankful  that 
such  glorious  examples  of  earnest  stri\*ing  to  fulfil  the  divine 
will  should  shine  forth,  even  under  mistaken  tenets  upon  doc- 
trinal points.  Most  profoundly  do  we  feel  that  the  excellence 
of  the  whole  of  Jacqueline  Pascal's  life,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  of  the  lives  of  tne  majority  of  the  inmates  of  Port  Royal, 
so  far  exceeded  the  standard  of  conduct  we  even  now  entertain 
in  Protestant  and  Reformed  England,  that  we  can  only  acknow- 
ledge our  inferiority,  and  sigh  for  assistance  which  should 
enable  us  to  attain  an  approach  to  a  disinterestedness  so  pure 
and  holy.    Under  any  circumstances,  the  conduct  and  opinions 
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of  Jaequeline  and  her  Mends  merit  examination^  and  we  believa, 
to  a  great  extentj  imitation ;  even  as  literary  compositions/  the 
letters  and  memoirs  she  composed  in  her  later  years,  are  worthy 
of  careful  study.  We  say  designedly  ''in  her  later  years^' 
because  the  poems  and  hterary  fragments  of  her  ehildhood, 
upon  which  her  fame  as  an  author  formerly  principally  rested, 
are,  in  our  opinion^  very  feeble,  tcishp'Waahif  a&irs.  The  vein 
of  devotion,  tne  aspiration  for  religious  perfection  which  after- 
wards so  entirely  mastered  her,  were  no  doubt  to  be  traced  in 
Jacqueline's  youthful  attempts  at  poetry,  and  in  her  earliest 
recorded  compositions ;  but  it  was  not  until  she  had  decidedly 
entered  upon  the  religious  life  of  Port  SOTal,  that  the  whole 
atrenfi;th  of  her  character  developed  itself.  fSrobabily  M.  Cousin 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  extreme  asceticism  of  the  Pascals  in 
the  fervour  of  tneir  religious  convictions  was,  after  all,  based 
upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  objects  and  duties  of  our  race  in 
inis  world  of  trial.  Still,  when  the  sincerity  of  a  belief  leads  to  a 
sacrifice  of  pleasure,  comfort,  and  worldly  happiness  for  righteous^ 
ness'  sake,  it  must  not  only  command  respect,  but  admiration, 
from  all' well-regulated  minds.  Jacqueline  Pascal  was,  no 
doubt,  of  her  age  in  her  credulity  on  the  score  of  miracles ; 
and  we  Protestants,  especially,  can  hardly  suppress  a  smile  whilst 
reading,  for  instance,  ner  eloquent,  because  convinced,  account  of 
the  cure  supposed  to  have  been  operated  upon  the  eye  of  her  niece 
by  the  mere  apposition  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  thorns  of  the 
crown  worn  during  the  consummation  of  the  awftil  mystery  of 
the  Redemption.  The  child  appears  simply  to  have  had  what 
is  vulgarly  called  a  bad  "stye,"  and  this  went,  as  it  came, 
without  apparent  cause ;  the  fragment  had  been  applied  to  the 
seat  of  disease,  like  old  women  in  England  apply  wedding  rings 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  "  stye  *  disappeared.  Alas  I  for 
the  dignity  of  himian  intellect!  Jacqueline,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Port  Royal,  exclaimed  that  this  was  a  miracle;  she 
wrote  some  charming  letters  upon  the  subject — to  relate  the 
history  to  her  sister — ^which  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating 
at  least  her  kindness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  faith,  even 
though  they  seem  to  us  somewhat  absurd.  But  if  we  smile  at 
this  episode,  we  must  bow  in  admiration  before  the  almost 
inspired  feelings — we  speak  reverently,  we  hope — which  dic- 
tated the  scheme  Jacqueline  Pascal  proposed  for  the  education 
of  children,  the  brauch  of  conventual  duties  she  was  called  upon 
to  superintend,  in  consequence  of  her  position  as  governess  of 
the  noviciates  and  sub-prioress.  The  authoress  of  this  scheme 
was  herself  conscious  that  it  involved  a  sacrifice  of  natural 
afiections,  and  called  for  a  degree  of  self-abnegation  we  rarely 
meet  with  in  the  world ;  but  if  the  standard  of  excellence  were 
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placed  too  high,  and  indeed  were  beyond  human  attainment, 
the  fault  was  in  the  ri<>ht  direction,  and  we  ourselves  are  ready 
to  question  whether  any  fault  really  were  there.  The  best  of  us 
fall  fearfully  short  of  the  moral  perfection  all  thinking  men 
require,  or  aspire  after ;  yet  unless  our  standard  of  excellence 
be  even  beyoud  the  possibility  of  our  attainment,  we  are  likely 
to  make  to  ourselves  gods  after  our  own  image.  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  quarrel  with  Jacqueline's  high  tone  of  moral  and 
religious  feeling ;  and  though  we  feel,  as  she  herself  did,  that 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  "R^glement  des  Enfants," 
would  require  no  doubt  to  be  tempered  in  ordinary  life ;  and 
although,  of  course,  we  dissent  from  the  discipline,  in  matters 
of  forms  and  ceremonies ;  we  feel  that  she  has  only  erred — if  at 
all — in  asking  for  a  degree  of  excellence  humanity  has  too 
seldom  attained.  But  all  questions  of  detail — all  tendency  to 
discuss  the  minor  points  of  Jacqueline's  principles,  or  the  actions 
of  her  life,  disappear  before  the  closing  scene ;  and  the  interest 
we  have  felt  for  the  thoroughly  convinced  Christian,  who  re- 
nounced worldly  vanities  without  any  apparent  eifort,  passes 
ililo  fenthusiasm  when  we  consider  the  struggles,  and  the  ulti- 
mate triumph,  she  must  have  gone  through,  in  bearing  witness 
to  what  she  believed  to  be  the  truth  in  the  great  quarrel  between 
the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  pressure  of  actual 
force,  and  of  the  timid  councils  of  Arnauld,  so  far  inferior  in 
energy  to  his  sister,  and  of  Nicole,  Jacqueline  appears  to  have 
signeid  a  renunciation  of  the  doctrines  she  had  hitherto  held 
sacred,  and  her  earnest  heart  sank  under  the  trial.  From  the 
bottom  of  our  souls  do  we  offer  our  feeble  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  character  and  to  the  opinions  of  Jacqueline  Pascal ;  and 
we  avow  that  our  admiration  on  those  accounts  carries  us  so  far 
as  to  make  us  utterly  careless  of  the  degree  of  her  merit  as  a 
literary  woman,  or  as  a  woman  of  the  world — for  she  was  sincere 
and  earnest  in  her  religious  convictions,  and  endeavoured  con- 
scientiously to  apply  her  principles  to  the  daily  concerns  of  life. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  ease  with  which  society  receives  the 
doctrine  that  "  compositions  may  be  made  with  heaven,'*  we  are 
little  disposed  to  join  M.  Cousin  in  the  species  of  blame,  which 
he  hardly  dares  to  utter,  by-the-way,  for  the  exaggerated 
devotion,  or  the  overstrained  morality  of  the  sub-prioress  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  who  at  least  proved  the  sincerity  of 
her  opinions  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  world  could  give,  and 
died  broken-hearted  because  she  was  compelled  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment which  was  intended  to  convey  their  renunciation. 

Very  different  in  every  respect  are  the  characters  of  the  three 
great  ladies  upon  whose  portraits  M.  Cousin  has  employed  all 
Uie  resources  of  his  art^  and  to  whom  he  has  devoted  all  the 
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charm  of  his  wonderful  talents  as  a  narrator  and  apologist. 
The  histories  of  the  youth  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  and  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  have  evidently  been  to  him  labouis  of 
love ;  and  he  dwells  with  imdisguised  partiality  upon  the  sin- 
gular adventures — we  had  almost  said  the  unfeminine  conduct — 
of  those  women  of  erratic  and  ill-regulated  minds.  Madame  de 
liongueville  herself,  was  no  doubt  a  person  of  great  individual 
fascination,  and  she  possessed  many  of  the  instincts  which  might 
have  enabled  her  to  have  fulfilled  admirably  her  position  in 
society.  But  the  defect  in  her  character  was  precisely  that  it 
was  instinctive,  and  that  she  threw  herself  without  reserve  faito 
any  course  of  action  which  her  instincts,  animal  or  mental, 
prompted  her  to  adopt,  and  without  attempting  to  submit  them 
in  any  manner  to  the  control  of  reason.  The  education  of 
princes  and  princesses,  in  those  days  especially,  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  superinduce  any  description  of  efficient  moral  restraint, 
and  the  court  of  Louis  aIII.,  under  the  guidance  of  Richelieu, 
was  not  exactly  the  best  school  for  a  young,  beautiful,  self- willed, 
high-spirited  member  of  the  royal  family,  whose  position,  charms, 
and  talents,  entitled  her  unfortunately  to  neglect  public  opinion. 
The  early  years  of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  so  soon 
fell  under  the  official  and  private  influence  of  Mazarin,  were 
▼ery  little  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  of  feeling,  or  to  purify 
the  sentiments  of  the  rising  beauty  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled 
at  that  she  should  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  examples 
which  surrounded  her  on  every  side.  Married  to  a  husband 
considerably  older  than  herself,  who,  notwithstanding  his  descent 
from  the  Dunois,  had,  as  M.  St.  Beuve  said,  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  was  in  every  respect  of  a  character  opposed 
to  her  own,  Madame  de  Longueville  was  sadly  exposed  to  fall, 
especially  when  attacked  by  a  man  like  the  Prince  de  Marsillac, 
subsequently  better  known  as  the  Due  de  la  Bochefoucauld. 
The  greatest  misfortune  for  the  happiness,  as  well  as  for  the 
glory  of  this  woman,  who  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  her 
sex  if  she  had  fallen  early  under  good  guidance,  was  precisely 
that  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  inspirations  of  that  most  con- 
temptible and  hateful  man.  Cold  and  selfish,  ambitious  without 
aim,  and  unprincipled  from  sheer  absence  of  good  feeling  or 
power  of  conceiving  a  noble  motive,  De  la  Rochefoucauld 
worked  upon  the  impressionable,  impassioned  nature  of  the 
woman  who  sacrificed  for  him  all  that  was  in  her  power,  and 
exposed  herself  for  his  sake  to  privations  and  physical  danger 
like  a  heroine  of  romance,  until  he  had  estranged  her  from  the 
feelings  and  duties  of  her  situation ;  and  then  when  tired  of  the 
mistress,  he,  with  diabolical  malice,  involved  her  in  quarrels  with 
her  brothers,  and  organized  female  intrigues  to  deprive  her  of 
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the  lover  she  had  selected  in  his  place.  All  this  is  very  sad, 
and  but  little  edifying  to  those  who  conceive  that  an  aristocracy 
ought  to  be  composed  of  the  best  members  of  society,  as  its  name 
implies ;  but  though  we  must  condemn  the  woman  who  allows  her- 
self to  be  led  astray,  our  greatest  indignation  should  be  reserved 
for  the  wretch  who  could  so  mislead,  and  then  so  basely  wrong 
her.  The  life  of  De  la  Kochefoucauld  was,  in  fact,  a  practiciu 
illustration  of  his  **  Maximes/*  a  book  which  has  done  more 
mischief,  and  is  more  radically  false  than  any  other  ever  written. 
Such  as  the  doctrines  are,  such  was  the  man ;  and  he  who  could 
seriously  maintain  that  *'  all  our  virtues  were  but  vices  in  dis- 
guise," was  not  likely  to  practise  that  which  he  could  but  so 
little  understand,  nor  to  guide  to  noble  ends  the  instinctive 
impulses  of  a  generous,  though  ill-regulated  and  irreflective 
woman,  who  loved  him  with  an  earnest,  self-sacrificing  devotion, 
we  grieve  to  see  wasted  on  so  worthless  a  wretch.  In  the  lite- 
rary disputo  which  has  arisen  between  MM.  Cousin  and  St. 
Beuve,  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  we, 
therefore,  take  our  position  by  the  side  of  the  former,  who  stig- 
matizes with  what  we  feel  to  be  proper  indignation,  the  heart- 
lessness  and  cowardice  of  that  man,  rather  than  by  the  side  of 
the  brilliant,  but  sophistic  defender  of  the  lover  oi  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  in  his  old  age.  At  the  same  time  we  record  our 
surprise,  that  persons  of  such  weight  and  influence  as  MM. 
Cousin  and  St.  Beuve,  should  have  passed  so  lightly  over 
the  total  demoralization  of  society  indicated  by  the  more  than 
friendly  relations  and  the  subsequent  quarrels  of  these  fine 
gentlefolk ;  and  that  they  should  have  enrolled  themselves  as 
the  partisans  of  either  the  selfish  lover  or  the  impassioned  mis- 
tress, without  doing  more  than  utter  occasional  feeble  condemna- 
tion of  a  tone  of  social  morals  which  could  allow  such  quarrels 
to  assume  the  importance  of  state  events.  After  all,  the  dis- 
cussion with  respect  to  De  la  Rochefoucauld's  conduct  towards 
Mesdames  de  Longueville  and  de  la  Fayette,  only  differs  from 
one  with  respect  to  Macheath's  behaviour  to  Polly  and  Lucy,  on 
account  of  tne  more  distinguished  position  the  former  actors 
filled  on  the  actual  stage  of  the  world.  The  morality  is  about 
the  same  in  both  cases;  and  if  Gay  had  intended  to  have 
satirized  the  nobility  of  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  could  not  have  invented  a  better  illustration 
of  their  follies  and  vices  than  his  witty,  but  equivocal  **  Beggar's 
Opera." 

But,  however,  we  may  quarrel  with  the  apologetic  tone  in 
which  M.  Cousin  glosses  over  the  follies  and  frailties  of  the 
youth  of  Madame  de  Ijongueville,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our 
admiration  &om  the  history  in  which  they  are  recounted ;  as  a 
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work  of  art  at  least,  though  not  as  a  philosphical  statement  of 
the  extraordinary  events  interwoven  with  the  adventures  of  his 
heroine.     M.  Cousin,  indeed,  seems  to  us  to  have  taken  a  very 
mistaken  \'icw  of  the  importance  of  the  movement  in  mens 
minds  which  ultimately  produced  the  first  Fronde ;  nor  docs  he 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  effects  of  the  success  of  Mazarin 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  France.     M.  de  St.  Aulaire  was 
far  more  correct  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  bearing  of  the 
avowed  objects  entertained  by  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary 
opponents  of  the  minister,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  and  alas  !  for  France,  he  also  felt  too  well  the  consequences 
of  the  victory  gained  by  absolute  monarchy  over  constitutional  go- 
vernment, in  consequence  of  the  frivolity  and  want  of  high  prin- 
ciple amongst  the  principal  actors.     It  is  very  sad  at  any  time  to 
review  the  history  of  our  neighbours,  and  to  observe  how  uni- 
formly the  noble  aspirations  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  their  best  interests  betrayed  by  the  pretended 
patriots;  and  we  think  that  a  very  curious  historical  parallel 
might  be  drawn  between  the  events  which,   in  1652,  induced 
the  nation  to  accept  a  despotism  after  the  anarchy  following  the 
noble  movement  of  1648,  and  the  precisely  similar  events  which 
occurred  in  1852,  after  the  confusion  produced  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.     M.  Cousin  says,  and  therein  it  is  that  we  think 
he  makes  the  greatest  philosophical  error,  that  "  the   Fronds 
was  not   serious ;  that  it  was  a  series   of  intrigues  in  which 
every  actor  was  influenced  by  interest,   vanity,    the  desire  for 
importance,  together  with  gallantry  and  pleasure."     So  far  as 
de  Retz,  Conti,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Beaufort,  Elbeuf,  Mesdames 
de  Longueville,  de  Montbazon,  la  grande  Demoiselle,  &c.,  were 
concerned,  this  may  be  true      The  motives  which  prompted  the 
conduct  of  Matthieu  ^lole,  Le  Coigneux,  Novion,  Omer  Talon, 
Blancraenil,    de   Bellievre,  do   Longueuil,  Amelot,  Viole,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  civil  and  legal  functionaries  in  their 
opposition   to  the  designs  of  Mazarin  were,  however,  of  the 
purest  and  most  patriotic  character ;  and  the  declaration  of  the 
24th  October,  1648,  would  have  constituted  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  government  Of  France,  which,  if  its  conditions  had  been 
conscientiously  observed,  might  have  saved  that  country  from 
the  evils  she  endured  during  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
the  long  ignoble  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  perhaps  by  the  gradual 
initiation  of  the  practice  of  responsible  government  it  certainly 
contained  in  germ,  it  would  have   rendered   unnecessary  the 
fearful  political  earthquake  of  1793,  from  which  France  is  still 
suflering  so  severely,  in  its  moral  dignity  at  least.     The  con- 
cessions gained  by  the  parliament,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
peace  of  1 649,  were  all  in  favour  of  well-regulated  constitutional 
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and  individual  liberty  ;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  Madame  de 
Longueville  contributed  to  secure  them,  did  she  merit  the  grati- 
tude of  her  country.  Subsequently  to  1649,  the  turbulent 
nobles  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  shock  thus  given 
to  the  royal  power,  in  order  to  recover  the  position  and  influence 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  policy  of  Richelieu  ; 
and  for  their  own  personal  objects  tnrew  their  country  into  all 
the  hcwtrors  of  a  civil  war.  The  efiect  of  this  anarchy  was, 
naturally  enough,  to  make  the  majority  of  the  nation  regret  the 
repose  it  had  enjoyed  imder  the  shadow  of  a  strong  central 
government ;  and  when,  during  the  struggle,  the  opponents  of 
the  court  resorted  to  the  assistance  of  Spain,  then  always  ready 
to  foment  discord  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  a  race  more  than  usually  jealous  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, were  at  once  enKsted  on  the  side  of  the  party  which 
proclaimed  itself  to  be  purely  national.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  Fronde  the  &ult8  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  rovalists, 
and  the  objects  and  conduct  of  the  Frondeurs  were  far  purer  than 

f^neraUy  is  the  case  in  civil  commotion.  Towards  its  close,  the 
ronde  became  criminal ;  such  men  as  Matthieu  Mole,  and  De 
Bellievre  abandoned  it,  whilst  even  De  Retz  disapproved  the 
conduct  of  his  former  allies.  The  consequence  was,  not  only  that 
the  royal  prerogative  absorbed  the  feudal  powers  and  independ- 
ance  of  the  nobility,  but  that  the  popular  liberties,  the  legal 
control  over  the  actions  of  the  crown,  were  swept  aside ;  and  a 
despotism  of  the  most  harsh  and  irrepressible  nature,  one  which 
justified  Louis  XIV.  in  believing  as  well  as  saying,  "Tetat 
c'est  moi,*'  was  established.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  form  of 
government  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation ;  for,  on 
all  occasions,  when  freedom  has  been  ofiered  to  it,  it  has  thrown 
itself  into  the  arms  of  absolutism,  after  passing  through  a  period 
of  anarchy.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  on  either  of  the 
last  three  occasions,  1648,  1793,  and  1848,  the  nation  was  not 
serious ;  and  we  hold  that  M.  Cousin  has  made  a  grievous  error 
in  asserting  this  of  the  Fronde.  Is  it  to  such  incomplete  views 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  French  politicians  as  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  great  events  of  their  national  history  that  we  must 
turn,  if  we  seek  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Pourquoi  les 
Revolutions  de  la  France  n'ont  elles  pas  r^ussies  ?" 

There  is  something  strange  in  the  constant  recurrence  of 
these  grave  political  discussions  whilst  considering  the  lives  of 
women,  who,  after  all,  were  essentially  of  their  sex ;  and  this 
fact  induces  us  to  believe  that  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  our  manly  vanity  (so  to  speak)  is  disposed 
to  admit,  when  she  said  that  "in  Franco  women  dispose  of 
everything/'    In  the  early  life  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  as 
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reoorfed  by  M.  Cousin,  they  force  themselves  upon  us  at  every 
turn,  and  the  whole  of  the  strange  eventful  history  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  pure  monarchy  for  feudal  disorder,  of  Jesuitism  for 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  is  brought  before  our  eyes. 
Most  elegantly,  and  most  eloquently,  are  the  various  events 
which  actually  bore  upon  the  career  of  his  heroine  detailed; 
and  with  singular  rabidity,  and  clearness  of  style,  are  the 
circumstances  which  mdirectly  influenced  her  fate,  without 
having  any  immediate  connexion  with  her  history,  sketched  by 
this  most  finished  master  of  the  art  of  writing.  There  is, 
indeed,  about  the  higher.  French  literature  a  charm  known  to 
our  neighbours  luider  the  name  of  ''style,''  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  sadly  neglect — the  charm  of  luc£l  arrangement,  well- 
turned  phrases,  and  harmonious  language,  or  rhythm,  in  fact,  to 
be  found  in  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  ''  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater,"  and,  at  times,  in  Macaulay — and  M. 
Cousin  possesses  it  in  perfection.  He  has  employed  it  more 
liberally  in  his  notice  of  Madame  de<  Loiigueville  than  in  the 
other  portraits  of  the  series  hitherto  published^  for  she  seems  to 
have  been;  to  him  an  object  of  predeliction ;  and  certainly  he 
has  clothed  her  with  an  interest  superior  to  that  cast  around 
cither  Mesdames  de  Sabl4  or  de  Chevreuse.  In  this  preference 
we  think  M.  Cousin  is  correct ;  for  the  only  decided  daim  upon 
our  admiration,  or  rather  we  should  say  consideration,  which 
Madame  de  Sabl^  offers,  is  to  be  found  in.  the  fact  that  she 
retained  the  friendship  of  all  the  illustrious  wom^a  of  her  time, 
in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  her  early  lijfe — to  which  some  people 
of  rigid  notions  might  (^ply  a  harsher  name — or  in  spite  of  the 
epicurean  devotion  of  her  later  years,  constrasting  so  forcibly 
with  the  ascetic  devotion,  we  would  add,  of  the  first  heroine  of 
M.  Cousin,  the  earnest  Jacqueline  Pascal..  Again,  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  seems  to  have  had  all  the  defects  of  Madame  de 
Longueville  with  few  of  her  excuses>  and  still  fewer  of  her 
recommendations,  unless  a  readiness  to  gallop  over  the  country 
in  page's  costume,  and  a  certain  recklessness  of  physical  fatigue, 
can  be  taken  as  female  accomplishments.  At  any  rate,  Madame 
de  Jjongueville  appears  at  the  age  of  thirty-five—  long,  indeed, 
ere  the  world  is  usually  supposed  to  have  lost  its  charms  to  the 
worldly-minded — to  have  appreciated  the  real  nature  of  her 
past  life,  and  to  have  devoted  herself  with  the  same  energy  and 
entireness  of  mind  to  the  expiation  of  her  errors,  which  she  had 
previously  displayed  in  their  pursuit.  Her  penitence  was 
sincere,  ner  conduct  noble  and  conscientious  in  the  highest 
degree;  imder  circumstances  too,  in  which  her  instincts  as  a 
woman,  and  a  mother,  might  have  excused,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  a  line  of  conduct  essentially  different  from  that  she  fek 
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bound  to  follow.  Indeed,  in  our  opinion  the  greatest  charm  in 
M.  Cousin's  portrait  of  Madame  de  Sabl^  is  to  be  found  in  the 
constant  allusions,  and  the  large  space  allotted,  to  the  history  of 
the  later  years  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  and  of  the  struggle 
she  underwent  in  defending  the  interests  of  her  weak-minded 
son  by  M.  de  Longueville,  against  her  own  partiality  for,  and 
the  imjust  attacks  of,  her  more  brilliant  son,  whose  paternity 
was  universally  attributed,  and  no  doubt  with  justice,  to  De  la 
Rochefoucauld.  M.  Cousin  claims  for  Madame  de  Sabl6  the 
merit  of  having  suggested  the  peculiar  style  of  wiiting  which 
was  so  much  the  fashion  in  one  portion  of  the  reign  of  Ix)uis 
XIV.,  viz.,  the  maxims  and  portraits,  such  as  Pascal,  Nicolle, 
De  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  Vauvenargues  have  left  of  the  former, 
and  la  grande  Demoiselle,  Madame  do  la  Fayette,  and  La 
Bruyere  have  left  of  the  latter.  But  we  question  the  originality 
of  the  invention  of  these  modes  of  composition  by  so  modem  an 
authority  ;  for  not  to  go  back  to  Tacitus,  whose  history  is  filled 
with  maxims  of  the  most  pointed  description,  we  would  remark 
that  Antonio  Perez  had  published  in  France,  about  the  year 
1584,  a  series  of  Aphorisms  upon  political  affairs,  and  that 
these  again  were  but  feeble  reflexes  of  Erasmus's  more  general 
collection  of  Adages  ;  whilst  in  the  works  of  St.  Evremond,  Do 
Balzac,  and  Voiture  are  to  be  found  sketches  of  character  only 
slightly  removed  in  ^tyle  from  the  more  pretentious  portraits  of 
the  decline  of  the  Rambouillet  clique.  Frankly  we  confess, 
that  to  our  minds  Madame  de  Sabl^  is  a  very  uninteresting, 
even  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  a  very  absurd  creature, 
and  utterly  unworthy  to  appear  in  a  gallery  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  women  who  gave  a  tone  to  a  groat  age.  Her 
permanent  state  of  dread  of  contagion,  her  singular  mixture  of 
devotion  and  love  of  good  cheer  and  worldly  comforts,  render 
her  character  so  ludicrous  that  involuntarily  we  ask  how  she 
could  have  attained  the  influence,  or  the  consideration,  she 
certainly  enjoyed.  It  may  be  that  the  secret  of  this  social 
success  resided  after  all  in  the  fact  that  Madame  de  Sable  was 
more  of  a  real  woman — not  of  the  best  kind  it  is  true,  but  still 
essentially  feminine — than  the  various  heroines  around  lier. 
Neither  men,  nor  women  either,  like  masculine  minds  in  tlie 
women  they  constantly  see ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  thoy  sur- 
round with  such  consideration  those  who  are,  to  use  M.  Cousin's 
phrase  applied  to  Madame  de  Sabl^,  "amiable,  highly  born, 
and  well  educated,  who  after  abandoning  the  illusions  and 
temptations  of  early  youth,  centre  their  notions  of  happiness  in 
solid  and  elegant  operations,  and  pride  themselves  upon  exor- 
cising around  them  a  useful  and  noble  influence."  Practically 
we  find  that  women  of  this  description  are  the  most  beloved. 
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and  liave  the  greatest  chance  of  meeting  with  happiness  in  our 
work-a-day  world ;  but  we  ask  naturally,  what  have  tiiey  to  do 
in  a  eallery  designed  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  by  the 
side  of  the  more  energetic  adventurers  of  their  sex.  After  all 
the  merit  of  Madame  de  Sabl6  was  principally  her  insignificance. 
Why  need  M.  Cousin  have  placed  this  on  a  conspicuous 
pedestal  by  the  side  of  her  more  dashing  and  brilliant  friends  P 
We  almost  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for  wasting  such 
transcendent  abilities  upon  so  shallow  a  subject ;  and  indeed,  as 
we  said  before,  only  feel  interested  in  the  Kfe  of  Madame  de 
Sabl^  because,  by  a  snecies  of  "bull,"  it  is  really  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Longueville  after  her  definitive  renimciation  of  the 
errors  and  foUies  of  her  youth. 

The  life  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  has  more  interest,  more 
subject,  to  use  an  artistic  phrase,  than  perhaps  any  of  the  other 
lives  hitherto  recorded  by  M.  Cousin.  She  occupied  a  wider 
field,  was  intimately  connected  with  events  of  deeper  importance 
in  their  present  and  ultimate  consequences,  was  thrown  into 
personal  communication  with  a  far  more  varied  class  of  states- 
men and  rulers  than  either  of  the  women  M.  Cousin  had  noticed 
before  her.  There  is  something  passing  strange,  and  fitted  to 
excite  the  most  serious  reflations  in  the  career  of  the  woman 
who  could  beard  Eichelieu,  lead  the  King  of  Spain  and  our 
own^  Charles  I.  whilst  she  was  in  exile,. who  made  or  unmade 
parties  during  the  Fronde,  and  at  the  close  of  her  long  and 
adventurous  career,  assisted  to  overthrow  Fouquet  and  bring 
Colbert  into  power.  De  Retz  and  De  la  Rochefoucauld  may 
assume  for  their  own  purposes,  that  she  who  could  take  a  decided 
lead  in  events  so  stirring,  and  of  a  nature  to  arouse  all  the  more 
violent  passions  of  strong,  able  men,  was  only  guided  by  the 
caprices  or  passions  of  the  moment ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to 
all  who  study  the  actual  history  of  worldly  affairs  that  no  one, 
man  or  woman,  can  remain  Ions;  in  a  position  to  act  decidedly 
upon  their  course,  unless  he  or  sne  be  endowed  with  energy  and 
ability  of  superior  order.  Both  those  essentials  for  worldly 
success  Madame  de  Chevreuse  seems  to  have  possessed  in  abund- 
ance, without  much  moral  control,  or  without  any  regulating 
overruling  religious  conviction,  so  essential  to  a  woman  raised 
by  her  character  and  position  above  the  restraints  of  public 
opinion,  and  enfranchised  from  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  her 
sex.  Her  history  was  consequently  of  the  stormiest  and  most 
exciting  nature  ;  wild,  romantic,  and  irregular  in  the  extreme ; 
all  for  passion,  nothing  for  principle;  to-day,  witnessing  her 
triumphs  in  courts;  to-morrow,  her  quarrels  with  astute  and 
powerful  ministers ;  shortly  afterw^ards,  her  escape  in  disguise 
through  personal  perils  and  dangers  of  the  most  irksome  descrip- 
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tion  ;  her  residence  in  foreign  courts,  living  upon  their  cTiarity, 
and  at  all  times  exposed  to  their  intrigues ;  tten,  her  return  to 
her  own  country  and  to  power ;  again,  her  exile  and  disgrace ; 
a  reconciliation  with  the  minister  and  favourite  of  her  quondam 
friend  and  royal  mistress ;  and  lastly,  an  intimate  alliance  'i^-ith 
the  plebeian  guide  of  the  Grand  Monarque — ^with  the  man  who 
alone  gave  a  gloiy  and  a  real  strength  to  the  despotism  then 
founded  by  identifying  it  with  tte  wants  and  feelings  of  the 
nation.     Surely  this  was  a  career  more  worthy  of  study  and 
record  than  either  that  of  the  "  La  Valli^re  of  the  Fronde, '  or  of 
the  female  epicurean  amongst  the  ascetics  of  Port  Royal  or  the 
Carmelites ;  and  it  may  be  a  fair  subject  of  reproach  to  M. 
Cousin  that  he  should  have  misplaced  his  interest  upon  Madame 
de  Longueville  to  the  extent  oT  preferring  her  to  the  more  ener- 
getic Madame  de  Chevreuse.     Yef,  perhaps,  this  preference  is 
natural,  for  the  very  energy  of  the  fair  widow  of  the  Due  de 
Lynes,  subsequently  married  to  the  Due  de  Chevreuse,  rather 
startles  and  revolts  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  they  who  feel 
conscious  of  their  own  want  of  mental  power  and  moral  dignity 
usually  feel  a  dislike  for  those  who  possess  the  qualities  of  which 
they  feel  themselves  deficient.     Physical  organization  has  far 
more  to  do  in  these  afiairs  than  we  are  willing  to  admit ;  and, 
no  doubt,  much  of  the  peculiar  character  and  many  of  the  sin- 
gular adventures  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  strong  animal  organization  to  be  traced  in  the  por- 
trait prefixed  to  her  history  ;  whilst  the  somewhat  lackadaysical 
character   of  Madame   de   Longueville   is  to   be   read  in  her 
features.     But  what  annoys  us  is  that  any  of  these  women, 
graceful,  lovely,  clever,  and  energetic,  as  they  unquestionably 
were,  should  have  been  raised  from  their  real  positions  of  ladies 
of  high  rank — light  of  love,  and  lighter  of  political  con\'iction — 
to  the   rank   of  heroines ;   and  'that   M.  Cousin   should   have 
employed  in  vaniishing  their  very  equivocal  reputations  the 
same  pen  which  had  before  recorded  the  virtues  and  excellence 
of  Jacqueline  Pascal.     Frankly  do  we  confess  that  we  have  read 
these  memoirs  of  the  frail,  fair  enemies  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  with 
absorbing  attention,  and  have  jaelded  without  effort  of  resist- 
ance to  the  singular  fascination  of  M.  Cousin's  narrative.     The 
perusal  of  nearly  all  the  contcmporarj-  memoirs  of  this  period, 
moreover,  has  convinced  us  that  substantially  he  is  correct  in  all 
his  records  of  facts,  and  the  descriptions  he  gives  of  the  various 
actors  in  these  strange,  eventful  histories ;  although,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  M.  Cousin  has  warped  events,  and  repre- 
sents characters  in  the  most  favourable  light  to  his  own  prcde- 
lictions.     Still  we  are  startled  and  pained  when  the  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for  a  great 
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nation,  erects  himself  into  the  complaisant  apologist  for  ladies 
somewhat  more  than  errant,  and  endeavours  to  surround  the 
record  of  their  foffces  and  crimes  with  the  interest  of  romance. 
We  do  not  believe — or  at  least  we  are  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  publication — that  in  France  this  objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  tone  of  the  "  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  les 
Femmes  lUustres  du  XVIIme.  Siecle; "  but  at  any  rate  it  strikes 
us  as  indicative  of  a  fearful  tone  of  moral  degradation  in  high 
quarters,  when  such  men  as  M.  Cousin  dare  to  avow  themselves 
tne  champions  of  Mesdames  de  Longueville,  De  Sable,  and  De 
Chevreusc,  and  to  dwell  with,  indulgent  complacency  on  their 
"amiable  weaknesses."  We  hope  that  the  fact  of  treating 
Jacqueline  Pascal  apart  from  her  frail  contemporaries  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  some  instinctive  perception  of  her  immeasura- 
ble superiority ;  and  we  almost  beg  pardon  ourselves  for  mingling 
names  and  characters  so  discordant. 

There  is,  however,  in  all  M.  Cousin's  portraits  of  these  irre- 
gular princesses  one  moral,  "  one  strain  which  still  comes  o'er  his 
breathing  chord,"  viz.,  that  having  drank  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
of  pleasure  and  worldly  ambition,  they  all  in  their  latter  days 
took  refuge  in  extreme  devotion.  Was  this,  as  De  la  Rochefou- 
cauld would  no  doubt  have  asked  in  the  language  of  one  of  his 
own  Maxims,  anything  more  than  a  change  of  passion  ?  Let  us 
hope  that  it  proceeded  from  nobler  motives;  but  there  was 
something  so  exaggerated  in  the  devotion  of  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville, something  so  tardy  in  that  of  !Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and 
something  so  characteristically  self-indulgent  even  in  the  morti- 
tications  of  Madame  de  Sable,  that  involuntarily  the  uncharita- 
ble suspicion  forces  itself  upon  us  that  the  merit  of  self-sacrifice 
was  small  in  either  of  these  cases.  Perhaps  even  in  the  case  of 
Jacqueline  Pascal  there  was  little  of  what  can  really  be  called 
self  sacrifice  ;  for  her  mind«was  so  well  organized  that  she 
required  little  effort  to  renounce  the  world  for  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  vocation.  But  there  was  throughout  her  life  one 
dear,  fixed  principle  from  which  she  seems  never  to  have 
swcrve<l ;  and  she  died  broken-hearted  because  she  had  been 
induced  to  act  in  a  manner  she  believed  to  be  in  contradiction 
to  her  convictions.  M.  Cousin's  other  three  heroines  were  of  a 
(lifiercnt  stamp.  It  may  be  that  the  majority  of  men  will 
agree  with  him  in  his  manifest  indulgence  of  their  feminine 
errors,  and  regard  such  close  approximations  to  perfection  as 
Jacqueline  Pascal  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  approaching  to  dislike, 
because  it  is  a  tacit  reproach  upon  themselves.  Yet  that  she 
did  choose  the  better  part  is  to  some  extent  proved  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  very  three  women  whom  we  have  thus  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  her,  to  submit  to  her  guidance,  or  to  that  of 
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her  commimity — and  thus  again  is  the  lesson  read  that  **  virtue 
alone  is  happiness  below,"  and  that  they  who  sow  the  wind  of 
passion  must  ever  reap  the  whirlwind  of  repentance !  Since 
the  world  began,  wisdom  has  cried  this  lesson  in  the  streets. 
Alas  !  it  is  now  as  little  attended  to  as  ever !  and  all  the  more 
forcibly  are  men,  in  the  position,  and  yielding  the  influence 
which  M.  Cousin's  marvellous  talents  have  conferred  upon  him^ 
bound  to  endeavour  on  -all  occasions  to  point  the  moral  to  be 
rightly  drawn  from  the  eventful  histories  of  the  world's  leaders. 
How  strange  it  is  too,  withal,  that  the  modem  advocates  of  Port 
Royal  should  exhibit  a  laxity  of  morals  which  would  have 
revolted  any  of  the  leaders  of  that  remarkable  congregation ! 
In  this  respect  France  has  still  much  to  learn  ;  and  the  tone  of 
public  opinion  requires  even  a  greater  reformation  than  its 
political  institutions  before  the  nation  can  rightly  enjoy  freedom. 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  and  notwithstanding  our  reserves  as  to 
the  real  moral  worth  of  M.  Cousin's  portraits,  we  avow  that  we 
look  forward  with  anxiety  for  the  future  pages  he  has  promised, 
upon  the  intimate  history  of  a  period  in  which,  as  Thomas  very 
truly  said,  "  a  revolution  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  almost 
always  annoimced  one  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation."  To  some 
extent,  too,  these  brilliant  sketches  force  us  back  upon  the  con- 
templation of  our  own  literature,  for  whilst  admiring  their 
artistic  excellence,  we  ask,  without  meeting  a  reply,  whom  can 
we  cite  as  worthy  companions  to  M.  Cousin  or  his  colleagues  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  passing  through  an  epoch  of 
national  mediocrity ;  for  in  this  phase  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, as  in  most  others,  we  are  totally  unable  to  cope  with  our 
neighbours.  AVhy  should  this  be  ?  and  how  strangely  do  such 
various  questions,  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  force 
themselves  upon  us. 

A  really  good  philosophical  history  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  France  or  in  England,  is  still  to  be  written  ; 
for  neither  Voltaire,  Anquetil,  nor  De  St.  Aulaire,  nor  the 
endless  series  of  memoir  authors,  were  able  to  grasp  all  the 
bearings  of  the  subject.  M.  de  St.  Aulaire's  "  llistoirc  de  la 
Fronde"  is  the  best  account  we  know  of  that  particular  period, 
and  it  is  written  with  £^  far  broader  and  more  compreheu:>ivo 
view  of  the  political  problems  then  mooted ;  but  that  nobleman 
did  not  carry  back  his  researches  sufficiently  to  discover  the 
real  sources  of  movement  amongst  either  the  prominent  actors, 
or  the  body  of  the  nation.  lie  could  appreciate  the  movement 
of  the  "  Importants ;"  but  the  conduct  of  the  legislators,  and 
of  the  people  during  the  first  Fronde,  is  hardlv  treated  as  it 
merited  in  his  otherwise  commendable  work.  \Ve  had  hoped, 
that  M.  Cousin's  actual  connexion  ii^ith  government  had  inspired 
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him  with  the  desire  to  supply  the  Kterary  want  to  which  we 
have  thus  referred.  He  has  thought  proper,  however,  to  amuse 
and  interest,  instead  of  reading  grave  political  lessons.  Perhaps 
he  was  right,  so  far  as  his  reputation  as  a  mere  author  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  his  portraits  will  be  far  more  popular  than  a  serious 
liistory  would  ever  be ;  and  perhaps  also  it  is  absurd,  on  our 
parts,  to  allow  the  regret  for  the  absence  of  the  nobler  and 
more  ambitious  work  to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
charmingly  written  "  Etudes  sur  les  Femmes  lUustres  du 
XVIIme.  Siecle."  Why  are  they  not  translated  ?  They  would 
introduce  our  English  reading  population  to  a  phase  of  history 
and  a  class  of  society  of  which  they  know  very  little ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  tney  would  be  eagerly  read,  both  by  those 
who  seek  only  for  amusement,  and  by  those  who  seek,  in  the 
productions  of  ex-ministers  of  state,  for  a  reflex  light  upon  their 
political  conduct ;  and  in  the  lighter  labours  of  the  meta- 
physician, the  key-note  to  his  doctrines.  We  repeat  that  they 
are  beautifully  written,  in  the  main  correct,  and  though  their 
tendency  may  be  questionable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
surpassing  literary  excellence  of  these  Studies. 


Art.  II. —  Die  Zeichen  der  Zeit :  Briefe  an  Freunde  ueher  die 
Oewissemfreiheit  und  das  Recht  der  ChristUchen  Gemeinde.  Von 
Christian  Carl  Josias  Bunsen,  Koeniglich  Preussischen  Wirk- 
lichen  Gehoimrath,  Doctor  der  Philosophic  und  der  Theologie. 
Leipsic.     1855. 

2.  Sijns  of  the  Times :  Letters  to  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  on  the  Ban- 
gers to  Religious  Liberty  in  the  present  State  of  the  World,  By 
C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Susanna  Winkworth,  Author  of  "  Life  of  Niebuhr,"  &c.  Lon- 
don.    1856. 

The  race  of  Admirable  Crichtons  is  extinct — as  hopelessly  so  as 
the  plesiosauri  and  the  mastodons.  We  have  still  literary 
knights-errant  more  than  enough,  but  they  do  not  now-a-days 
affix  their  challenges  to  the  doors  of  Professor  de  Morgan's 
h^cture-room  in  Gower  Street,  or  of  the  logic  schools  at  Oxford. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  has  changed ;  and  we  should  as  soon  expect 
to  see  the  hero  of  Cervantes  travelling  first-class  to  Gravesend 
by  the  North  Kent  Railway,  with  llosinante  in  a  horse-box,  for 
the  purpose  of  encountering  his  deadly  enemy  in  a  charge  up 
Windmill  Hill.  To  think  of  a  bumptious  young  M.A.  of  St. 
Andrew's,  of  only  four  years'  standing,  and  less  than  eighteen 
years  old,  challenging  successively  the  dons  of  the  Universities 
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of  Paris,  Borne,  Venice,  and  Padua  to  dispute  with  bim  in  any- 
one of  twelye  specified  languages  "  in  any  science,  liberal  art, 
discipline,  or  faculty,  whether  practical  or  theoretic,"  makes  us 
pigmies  of  the  nineteenth  century  simply  shudder.     That  the 
Scotch  stripling  came,  saw,  and  conquered  his  Goliaths  in  all 
these  fields,  is  indeed  proof  that  he  must  have  been  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  such  as  in  these  dog-days,  in  which  we  are  writing,  it 
is  perfectly  distressing  to  contemplate.     At  least,  the  only  con- 
sideration that  comes  to  our  relief  in  the  case  is,  that  his  anta- 
gonists must  have  been  truly  most  gigantic  **  Philistines,'*  in 
the  sense  of  the  German  universities ;    or  as  the  Cambridge 
slang  has  it  "  snobs,''     Otherwise,  one  is  provoked  to  regard  the 
act  of  his  hopeful  young  pupil,  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  in  cutting 
short  his  portentous  career  in  his  twenty- third  year  by  assassina- 
tion as  no  unmixed  evil,  just  as  Charles  Lamb  on  one  occa- 
sion, after  being  teazed  a  whole  forenoon  by  the  children  of  his 
host,  proposed,  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth  and  of  his  tormentors, 
a  toast  "  to  the  memory  of  the  much  maligned  and  abused,  but 
g-g-good  King  Herod."  Such  precocious  upstarts  are  now  happily 
impossible,  and  our  modem  conventionalisms  allow  no  scope  for 
egregious  puppyism  of  this  sort.     It  would  have  been  highly 
diverting,  and  would  have  put  the  anachronism  in  the  clearest 
light,  had  some  Earl  of  Eglinton,  on  a  recent  interesting  occa- 
sion, got  up  a  literary  tournament.     The  late  contest  for  the 
succession  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  chair  at  Edinburgh,  might 
have  been  turned  to  admirable  account.     With  the  Established 
church  of  Scotland  backing  one  candidate ;  the  Free  church,  a 
second ;  whilst  independent  intellectual  men  of  all  parties  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  wished  success  to  a  third,  there 
would  have  been  no  lack  of  excitement.     The  judges  of  the  lists 
might  have  been  selected  by  the  to\^Ti-council  from  amongst  the 
most  renowned  metaphysicians  of  the  day;  or,  if  this  should 
have  been  held  to  trench  too  closely  on  civic  prerogative,  the 
Lord  Provost  and  his  conclave  might  have  done  duty  them- 
selves.     Only  in  order  that  their  heads  might  be  reasonably 
cool  for  such  a  knotty  business,  they  must  have  been  carefully 
dieted,  and  interdicted  from  turtle,  and  above  all  from  toddv, 
for  at  least  three  clear  days.     Of  course  a  Times  re|X)rter  would 
have  been  present  to  ensure  a  due  awe  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country.     We  fear  it  would  have  been  incompatible  with  a 
proper  regard  to  the  important  issues  at  stake  to  adhere  to  the 
precedents,  by  admitting  ladies,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
a  few  very  resolute  and  not  too  well-favoured  blues.     Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  scene.     The  important  day  having  arrived, 
and   all   preliminaries   settled,    amidst  a  flourish   of  trumpets 
and  "  tremendous  cheers,"  the  learned  Professors  Ferrier,  h  ra- 
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scr,  and  Scott,  descend  blushing  into  the  arena.  The  Enight 
of  St.  Andrew*8  flin^  down  his  "Institutes  of  Metaphysics; 
or,  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being/*  as  his  guage  of  battle, 
which  the  author  of  the  "  Essays  in  Philosophy  "  instantly  takes 
up,  and  they  rush  to  the  encounter.  Confu^sd  shouts  of  "  Mind- 
together- with- that- which-it-apprehends ! '*  "Union  of  the  uni- 
versal and  particular ! "  "  Concretion  of  the  ego  and  non-ego ! " 
"  Epistemology,  Agnoiology,  and  Ontology,"  with  other  high- 
sounding  phrases,  rend  the  affirighted  air,  and  puzzle  sorely  the 
municipal  mind  of  the  modem  Athens.  At  length  one  of  the 
disputants  cries  "  craven,"  and  then  afker  a  suitable  interval  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  the  victor  finds  a  new,  and  perhaps,  a 
more  doughty  champion,  burning  with  ambition  to  pluck  from 
his  vizor  his  hard-earned  laurels.  The  tug  of  war  recommences ; 
syllogisms  and  enthymemes,  sorites  and  dilemmas,  terms  cate- 
gorematic  and  syncatefforematic,  subjects  and  predicates  and 
copulas,  fly  in  all  directions,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  heads  of 
the  corporation,  no  less  than  to  those  of  the  combatants,  until 
the  wordy  strife  is  decided,  and  the  conquering  hero  is  duly 
installed  in  the  vacant  chair  to  the  tune  of  Barbara  telarent 
dariiferioque  prions  ! 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  no  literary  Quixote,  and  lays  no 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  universal  genius.  But  he  is  ready 
to  do  battle  for  the. good  and  the  true  against  all  comers ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  man  of  the  present  day  who  has  attained  to 
eminence  in  so  many  and  such  diverse  departments  of  learning 
and  philosophy.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  at  least  as  much 
truth  as  of  any  of  our  contemporaries,  Nihil  quod  non  tetigit; 
nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit.  His  varied  culture  is  entitled  to 
tlie  more  admiration,  because  in  our  days  it  is  comparatively  so 
rare.  Our  modern  tendency  is  towards  division  of  labour  in 
intellectual,  no  less  than  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  amongst 
Continental  scholars  this  is  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
it  is  even  amongst  ourselves.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
upon  the  whole  this  tendency  is  a  healthy  one,  notwithstanding 
its  liability  to  generate  narrow-mindedness,  and  a  microscopic 
rather  than  a  telescopic  view  of  things.  The  parcelling  out  of 
the  wide  field  of  knowledge  into  a  number  of  small  farms  pro- 

Eortioned  to  the  increasing  swarms  of  labourers  turned  into  it 
y  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  tends  to  ensure  its  better 
cultivation,  and  a  richer  harvest  of  results.  The  man  who,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said  of  Lord  John  Russell,  is  equally  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  or 
to  perform  the  operation  for  the  stone,  only  offers  you  the 
wretched  option  between  a  lubberly  admiral  and  a  quack 
surgeon.     The  Ja(&-of-aIl-trades  is  sure  to  turn  out  master  of 
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none ;  and  if  we  are  ever  to  have  an  administrative  reform  in 
Kterature  and  science,  wliere  it  is  as  much  needed  as  anywhere 
else,  the  system  of  division  of  hibour  must  be  allowed  freer  scope 
by  far  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  it.  Only  thus  shall  we 
get  "  the  right  man  for  the  right  place."  But  supposing  all 
that  is  desirable  to  be  attained  in  this  direction,  there  will  be 
none  the  less,  but  all  the  more  necessity  for  some  encyclopedic 
minds,  like  Bunsen,  able  to  scan  with  comprehensive  grasp 
whole  counties  and  provinces  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  Art, 
and  Ilistoiy,  and  to  point  out  the  path  which  progress  must 
pursue !  They  must  be  men  of  Promethean  brain,  and  with 
warm,  genial  hearts,  stretching  forth  into  the  future,  without 
losing  hold  of  the  present,  and  thus  linked  on  to  the  past ;  the 
watchers  on  the  mountain-tops  who  announce  to  universities 
below,  that  these  may  tell  the  teachers  of  the  peoples,  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  Each  of  these  "  kings  of  men,"  will,  of  course, 
have  his  Thersites,  whose  buffooneries  he  will  treat  with  easy 
contempt,  unless,  perchance,  they  should  be  carried  too  far,  and 
provoke  him  to  let  fall  the  bossy  sceptre  on  the  luckless  knave's 
pate.  For  the  rest,  they  will  be  as  much  diverted  with  the 
clamours  of  the  Obscurantists  as  Luther  was  with  the  debates  of 
the  parliament  of  crows  which  he  observed  from  the  tower  of 
the  Wartburg,  and  has  described  with  such  inimitable  humour. 
That  one  who  has  come  to  such  deadly  grips  with  priestcraft  as 
the  author  of  the  "Church  of  the  future,"  **Hippolytus  and 
his  Age,"  and  of  the  masterly  exposure  of  the  Ignatian  impos- 
ture, contained  in  his  **  I^etters  to  Neander,"  should  have  come 
in  for  his  share  of  such  amusement  was  but  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

The  Chevalier's  new  book  is  not,  as  its  somewhat  apocalyptic 
title,  "The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  might  almost  lead  one  to 
anticipate,  an  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  and  to  take  the  ^-ind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  prosperous 
seer  of  Crown  Court,  but  simply  a  series  of  ten  letters  to  old 
Arndt  the  poet,  on  the  prospects  of  religious  liberty,  especially 
in  Germany.  Our  author  does  not  tell  us,  to  our  great  comfort, 
that  the  battle  of  Armageddon  is  past,  since  Sebastopol  has 
fallen,  and  that  we  have  now  only  to  wait  for  the  second  advent 
in  18G6,  like  the  boudoir  divine  of  that  histrionic  neighbour- 
hood, but  summons  us  rather  to  brace  up  our  nerves  for  the 
"  coming  struggle,"  with  foes  more  formidable  than  the  Russians 
— the  dark  gathering  hosts  of  hierarchy,  Romish,  Lutheran,  and 
Anglican,  who  must  soon  be  put  to  a  second  rout  like  that 
which  humbled  them  at  the  Reformation,  if  ever  there  is  to  bo 
a  nuUennium  at  all.  The  following  passage  from  his  first  letter, 
which  is  of  an  introductory  nature,  shows  us  what  he  regards 
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as  the  two  leading  *'  signs  of  the  times/'  and  how  he  was  led  to 
such  earnest  reflection  upon  them : — 

"  When,  on  mj  return  to  my  German  fatherland  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  I  began  to  compare  what  I  saw  there  in  traversing  its 
various  districts,  with  the  result  of  similar  observations  and  studies 
during  my  fourteen  years*  residence  in  England,  two  phenomena 
immeaiately  arrested  my  attention  as  univer^  and  significant  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age.  I  refer  to  ike  spontaneous  andpoioer/ul  deve^ 
lopment  of  the  spirit  of  assodatton^  and  the  evident  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy,  I  had  long  since  fixed  my  eye  on  both  these 
facts,  and  endeavoured  to  understand  their  workmgs,  particularly  in 
England.  The  spirit  of  association,  to  speak  of  that  first,  is  of  native, 
and  not  recent  growth  in  England ;  and  among  the  modem  monu- 
ments and  public  works  of  London,  or  indeed  of  the  British  empire 
at  large,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  striking  or  of  any  magnitude 
but  what  has  its  root  in  this  jmnciple.  The  British  empire  in  India 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  has  grown  up  in  less  than  a  century  from 
a  company  of  traders  and  capitalists.  The  great  American  republic 
had  its  origin  for  the  most  part  in  voluntary  churches  and  other 
English  associations,  and  a  future  Canadian  union,  which  already 
looms  on  the  horizon,  will  also  take  its  place  in  the  world's  history 
by  the  strength  of  this  same  spirit.  Wnat  but  the  spirit  of  associa- 
tion has  caUed  into  existence  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
gigantic  railway  structures  which  throw  into  the  shade  the  collective 
results  of  all  that  princes  and  states  had  ever  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  roads  and  canals,  and  whose  erection  has  required 
more  capital  than  the  revenues  of  fdl  the  states  in  the  world  amount 
to  ?  And  what  has  given  England,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  more 
new  churches  and  chapels  and  congregations  of  all  Christian  sects 
than  governments  and  hierarchies  have  founded  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  \tist  four  hundred  years,  but  this  same  principle  ? 

'*  Is,  then,  this  spirit  of  association  a  product  of  the  most  recent 
times,  a  child  of  this  century,  or  at  most  oi  the  last  eighty  years  ?  Is  it 
an  offshoot  of  modern  industrial  activity,  or  is  it  too  a  conquest  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  last  centiuy,  and  of  so-called  modem  civilization  ? 
England  proves  the  contrary.  Here  we  see,  so  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  formation  of  voluntary  congregations,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Independents,  develope  themselves  as  did  Chris- 
tianity itself  once,  beneath  the  persecution  of  two  hostile  state 
churches.  PVora  these  commimities  proceeded  the  modern  Baptists, 
whom  even  learned  German  theologians  still  to  this  day  affect  to 
confound  with  the  Munster  Anabaptists.  As  regards  their  form  of 
government  they  are,  as  every  one  knows.  Independents,  who  per- 
form the  rite  of  baptism,  like  the  primitive  Christians,  by  immersion ; 
and  only  administer  the  rite  to  such  as  make  a  profession  of  personal 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  Eedeemer,  and  publicly  pledge  themselves  to 
live  accordingly.  The  Baptists,  also,  arose  amidst  persecution  as 
voluntary  congregations  of  believers,  and  not  onl^j-  gained  a  footing 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  formed  in  the  United  States  many 
thousand  congregations,  mostly  from  among  the  Independents.    The 
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congregations  are  independent  of  each  other ;  but,  like  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  have  formed  voluntary  unions ;  and  in  the  United  States 
now  number  more  than  5,000,000  Christians,  white  and  black.  The 
vitality  of  these  congregational  churches  is  evinced  by  their  missions  ; 
for  the  Baptists  and  Independents  have  been  the  first  who  have  con- 
verted whole  tribes,  and  raised  them  into  fitness  for  civil  life ;  while 
the  Jesuit  missions  of  Paraguay  only  trained  a  people  perfectly 
incapable  of  self-government,  and  unable  to  walk  except  in  leading- 
strings.  For  example,  we  may  point  to  the  Independents  in  Tahiti, 
whom  the  French  missionaries  are  trying  to  counteract  by  means  of 
bayonets  and  brandy ;  or  to  the  Baptists  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  the  state  founded  by  the  mission  forms  a  self-existent  church 
which  sends  out  its  missionaries  into  the  Oceanic  Isles.  All  this  has 
been  done  in  sixty  years.  During  this  period — ^nay,  for  the  space  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years — the  state  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  exhibited  but  little  capability  of  propagating  them- 
selves ;  the  Grerman  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  still  less ;  and 
the  Lutheran  church,  none  at  all.  To  the  same  prinqiple  we  must 
assign  the  voluntary  associations  for  pastoral  aid,  and  scripture 
readers,  and  the  Mission  for  the  City  of  London,  as  well  as  all  the 
associations  for  missionary  labour  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  the 
Bible  societies. 

"  The  whole  of  these  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  sixty  years ; 
and  now  they  send  forth  many  evangelists  and  apostles  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  educate  as  many  more  from  among  their 
converts  belonging  to  the  most  dissimilar  races  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  to  become  a  parent-stock  for  future  races  and  peoples. 
The  youngest  of  these  voluntary  associations,  which  we  have  seen 
shooting  up  before  our  eyes  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  side  of 
a  highly  respectable,  though  somewhat  torpid  national  church — I 
mean  that  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — has  in  only  ten  years, 
outstripped  the  activity  of  all  the  state  churches  in  the  world." — Pp. 
20—24. 

Of  the  other  principal "  sign  of  the  times/'  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  Equally  conspicuous,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  is 
the  second  sign  I  have  mentioned :  I  mean  the  rising  power  of  the 
clergy  as  a  governing  caste  or  hierarchy,  and  especially,  though  bv 
no  means  exclusively,  of  the  Bomish.  Here,  too,  the  diversity  of 
the  whdle  national  and  politicaT  life  has  an  obvious  influence  iipon 
the  complexion  of  the  particular  case ;  still  the  phenomenon  remains 
essentially  the  same.  No  two  things  can  be  more  unlike  than 
English  Pusevism  and  German  Lutheranism.  The  first  rests  upon 
a  firmly  established  episcopate,  independent  of  the  executive  and  the 
police,  and  reciprocally  influences  and  is  influenced  by  many  national 
movements.  But  modem  Lutheranism  is  the  child  of  a  consistorial 
church  of  officials.  We  find  the  Lutheran  pastors,  from  whom  this 
hierarchical  tendency  emanates,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  uninflu- 
enced either  by  the  congregational  element  for  which  Germany  is 
indebted  to  the  Befonned  Charch,  or  by  the  outburst  of  new  life 
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tlirou<^hout  the  Christian  world  during  the  last  sixty  years.  To 
both  these  elements  of  life  they  are  hostile,  as  derogating  from  the 

*  dignity  of  the  sacred  office,*  or  even  infested  with  the  pestilence  of 
liberalism.  But  towards  the  peculiar  scientific  tendency  of  German 
thought,  whether  in  philosophy  or  critical  philology,  to  which  they 
owe  all  the  learning  they  possess,  they  assume  an  attitude  of  direct 
opposition,  and  insist  on  a  theological  system  which  is  as  far  from 
the  leading  ideas  embodied  in  the  Protestant  Confessions,  as  from 
the  spirit  of  that  first  and  most  genial  of  the  reformers  whose  name 
they  abuse.  Bar  outstepping  the  views  of  the  genial  Steffens,  nay, 
even  of  the  more  cautious  Harless,  they  accuse  their  instructors,  the 
great  men  of  our  universities,  of  holding  aloof  from  congregational 
action,  and  of  having  sacrificed  practical  life  to  critical  science; 
entirely  forgetting  that  one  main  cause  of  the  sickly  state  of  our 
churches  is  precisely  what  these  men  have  delivered  us  from.  They 
reject  the  unimpeachable  results  of  investigation  as  infidel,  and 
stigmatize  as  godless  that  which  has  essentially  proceeded  from  a 
deep  moral  and  religious  earnestness.  Thus,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
they  cut  away  the  root  of  congregational  life  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  hierarchical  pretensions  of  their  *  office,'  which  issue  in  a  Catho- 
licizing idea  of  the  Church ;  on  the  other,  by  the  servile  bureaucratic 
spirit  which  they  display  wherever  they  encounter  the  element  of  free 
congregational  activity.  If  they  do  not  persecute  with  the  sword, 
like  their  predecessors,  it  appears  to  be  more  owing  to  want  of  power 
than  of  will.  At  all  events,  they  show  the  will  wherever  they  are 
able.''— Pp.  26—28. 

"  The  phenomenon  has  been  indigenous  among  us  for  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  for  the  last  forty,  a  silent  preparation  for  it  has  evidently 
been  going  on  in  men's  minds.  Does  it  proceed  from  the  hierarchy, 
or  from  the  governments,  or  from  the  peoples  ?  It  is,  at  first  sight, 
certainly,  the  most  perplexing  riddle  of  this  century. 

"  Wherever  a  nation  at  large  has  striven  for  and  conquered 
political  freedom,  it  has  never  forgotten  to  lay  down  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  still  loss  clamoured  for  persecution.  And 
though  the  Spaniards  would  not  accept  the  Napoleonic  tolerance, 
which  came  to  them  in  the  train  of  craft  and  violence,  and  bore  no 
impress  of  moral  earnestness,  yet  even  there  the  industrial  masses 
have  begun  to  perceive  that  the  true  Christian  religion  must  be  able 
to  exist  without  inquisition,  or  sword,  or  dungeon,  and  that  those 
must  have  understood  little  of  its  nature  (not  even  excepting  Donoso, 
Cortes,  and  Balmes)  who  maintain,  and  wuthal  to  God's  glory,  that 
this  is  not  possible. 

"  And  who  would  have  dreamt,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
that  in  the  land  which  saw  the  judicial  murder  of  Jean  Calas, 
symptoms  of  religious  hatred  should  manifest  themselves  immediately 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  —  that,  contemporaneously  with 
Le  Maistre  and  De  Bonald,  a  school  would  arise  which  should  defend 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  apply  to  it  those  fearful  words : 

*  Ce  sang  etait  il  done  si  pur  ?' — that,  in  1823,  Ferdinand  VII.  should 
only  have  been  restrained  with  difficulty  from  re-establishing  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain — that,  in  1832,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
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Zillerthal,  in  Tyrol,  after  suffering  many  attacks,  and  heavy  oppres- 
sions, contrary  to  the  law,  should  at  last  have  been  driven  into  exile 
as  an  act  of  mercy,  as  was  the  case  in  1853  with  the  Madiai  in 
Florence  ?  Yes,  wlio  would  have  believed  that,  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  brother  of  the  reli«»ious  and  liberal  Alexander  I.,  in  the  empire 
of  Peter  the  Great,  which,  though  despotic,  was  based  on  universal 
toleration,  thousands  of  Protestants,  and  millions  of  the  united 
Greek  church,  would  be  forced  over  to  the  dominant  and  national 
church  by  every  evil  art  of  treachery  and  violence,  iin  provinces 
where  this  national  church  of  Bussia  had  never  been  the  prevailing 
one,  or  never  existed  at  all  before  ? 

"  Nay,  even  among  Protestants  rages  this  demon  of  persecution. 
The  Estates  of  that  Swedish  nation  which  two  centuries  ago  com- 
bated with  such  heroism  and  faith  for  the  religious  freedom  of  their 
Protestant  brethren  in  Germany,  have  passed  m  the  preceding  year 
an  exceedingly  intolerant  law,  ordaining  the  persecution  of  evangelical 
associations,  and  the  banishment  of  natives  who  go  over  to  the 
Romish  church.  After  long  hesitation,  the  king  has  set  his  seal  to 
this  cruel  decree ;  while  in  pious  Norway,  perfect  freedom  of  religion 
prevails. 

"  And  look  at  Germany !  Not  only  in  Mecklenburg,  which  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  measureless  political  retrogression,  but  even  in  other 
German  countries,  a  vehement  and  bitter  persecution  has  been  set  on 
foot  against  the  Baptist  congregations,  which  had  begun  to  form  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  a  short  interval  of  religious  freedom. 
Nay,  what  is  still  more  astounding,  even  among  free-thinking  Chris- 
tian men  in  Germany,  principles  have  been  enunciated  in  opposition 
to  religious  freedom,  which  were  more  appropriate  to  the  seventeenth 
than  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Nay,  even  the  leaders  of  liberal 
political  parties  among  us  make  a  boast  of  their  exclusiveness  as 
regards  the  Jews.  "Whence  arises  this  lagging  behind  of  the  Germans 
in  the  march  of  humanity  ? 

"  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
the  isolated  endeavour  of  fanatical  or  ambitious  individuals,  but  as 
rooted  in  our  social  condition.  Neither  can  it  be  designate  das  the 
tendency  of  a  single  church  or  of  a  single  nation.  Is  it  the  offspring 
of  the  recruited  power  of  the  hierarchy  ?  or  is  it  the  consequence 
of  the  general  direction  taken  by  religious  thought  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  or  a  direct  effect  of  retrogade  absolutism  ?  or  has  it  vet 
deeper  grounds  in  the  sense  of  the  inward  unsoundness  of  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  and  political  organizations  ?  '* — Pp.  83 — 37. 

The  second  letter  was  penned  Jtine  4th,  1855,  on  the  eve  of 
the  eleventh  centenary  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Englishman  Winfrid,  or  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  as 
he  18  usually  styled.  The  inflated  pastoral  issued  on  occasion 
of  the  jubilee  by  Bishop  von  Ketteler,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Germany,  and  Boniface's  successor  in  the  see  of 
Mayence,  forms  its  text ;  and  this  audacious  manifesto  of  the 
hierarchical  fSsiction  receives  rather  rough  handling  &om  the 
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indignant  Chevalier.  His  patriotic  and  Protestant  ire  is  parti- 
cularly roused  by  the  prelate's  impudent  assertion  that  Oerman 
unity  was  the  work  of  Rome  through  her  emissary  Boniface, 
and  by  the  following  passage  of  this  mendacious  missive,  in 
which  the  Reformation  is  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
rupture  of  the  nation,  and  is  described  as  a  crime  equal  in 
malignity  to  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews : — 

" '  When  this  spiritual  foundation  was  subverted,  and  the  spiritual 
bond  with  which  Boniface  had  bound  the  German  peoples  together, 
was  rent  asunder,  it  was  all  over  wiCh  Oerman  uniMr  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  German  nation.  As  the  Jewish  people  to»i  iU  standing 
upon  earth  when  it  crucified  the  Meteiah^  eo  the  German  nation  loet  ife 
high  calling  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood  when  it  rent  asunder  the 
unitg  eetahlished  hy  Boniface,  Smce  that  time  GK»rmany  has  con- 
tributed rather,  one  might  almost  say,  only  to  subvert  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  to  bring  into  vogue  a  heathenish  view  of 
things.  Since  that  time  the  old  lovalty  and  truth  have  more  and 
more  vanished  along  with  the  old  niith ;  and  all  the  bolts  and  bars, 
all  the  bridewells  and  prisons,  all  sorts  of  restraints  and  police  rule, 
are  inadequate  to  supply  the  place  of  conscience.  Since  that  time, 
German  hearts  and  German  thoughts  have  become  ever  more  and 
more  estranged  and  we  are,  perhaps  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  which  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
Gkrman  nation  as  a  nation  having  mterests  in  common,  and  is  carry- 
ins;  up  a  wall  between  us  as  strong  as  that  which  dirides  us  from 
other  peoples  of  Teutonic  stock.  Since  that  time,  even  the  branches 
which  have  adhered  to  the  old  trunk  have  been  suffering ;  for  if  a 
mighty  branch  is  broken  off  a  great  tree,  the  whole  tree  begins 
to  mourn,  and  it  is  long  ere  it  recovers  its  former  vi|;our,  and  ere  a 
new  branch  replaces  the  old  one.  It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  so 
many  are  deluded.  Men  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Catholic  church  so 
many  sins  of  her  members,  so  many  sad  phenomena  even  in  Catholic 
countries,  without  inflecting  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  the 
fruits  of  that  unhappy  schism.  The  more  noble  that  member  is,  the 
more  profound  is  the  shock  which  it  gives  the  body  when  it  refuses 
its  services.  The  more  sublime  was  the  vocation  of  the  German 
people  for  the  development  of  the  Christian  order  of  the  world, 
the  more  radical  and  lasting  must  be  the  shock  which  this  entire 
order  of  things  must  have  received  when  that  member  refused  to 
fulfil  its  function,  and  the  longer  will  be  the  interval  ere  a  new  branch 
can  replace  that  whicli  has  fallen  away,  and  fulfil  the  calling  which 
the  German  people  has  abdicated.'  " 

Wo  cannot  forbear  extracting  a  few  paragrapfis  of  the  Cheva- 
lier's spirited  rejoinder  to  these  atrocious  accusations : — 

''  The  German  nation  is  accused  of  having  forfeited  its  vocation  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  by  the  Reformation,  as  the  Jews  lost  their 
vocation  as  the  chosen  people  of  God  by  the  crucifixion  of  the 
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Messiah.     As  a  palpable  proof  that  this  reading  of  history  is  that  of 
a  true  prophet,  called  to  proclaim  God's  voice  and  his  eternal  judg- 
ments in  the  events  of  his  providence,  three  assertions  are  made : 
First,  that,  since  that  epoch,  Germany  has  almost  exclusively  exercised 
a  destructive  influence  on  the  world  of  thought,  and  been  the  parent 
of  a  heathen  view  of  the  world.   Secondly,  that  there  has  been  a  decay 
of  the  old  German  loyalty,  nay,  of  conscience  itself,  which  no  civil 
penalties  or  correctional  institutions  can  replace.      As  the   former 
assertion  is  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history,  so  is  the  latter 
the  prophetic  reading  of  the  present.     But  the  prediction  of  the  future 
likew^ise  is  not  wanting.     The   Reformation   is   destined  to   bring 
about  the  annihilation  of  the  German  nationality,  and  the  various 
races  which  were  united  in  such  close  spiritual  Donds  by  Boniface 
and  the  Carlovingians,  and  which  still  possess  a  common  language 
and  culture,  will  soon  be  as  far  divided  from  each  other  as  they  are 
now  from    Switzerland   and    Holland,  or   even    from   the    British 
^„^_A^nglo-Saxons.     Nor  is  this   enough.     Through   this   crucifixion  of 
^Hulirist  afresh  in  his  church  the  German  nation  is  responsible  for 
the  undeniable  decay  and  corruption  of  the   nations   which   have 
remained  in  the  Catholic  unity.     If  a  thousand  voices  in  Italy  and 
Spain  rise  to  heaven  in  lamentation  over  the  wretched  state  of  these 
once    so    flourishing    lands,   these   once    so  powerful   nations  *,    if 
thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  are  sighing  over  the  cor- 
ruption of  religion  and  morality ;  if  (according  to  the  latest  official 
reports,  which  are  now  filling  all  Europe  with  horror)  the  prisons  oi 
the  Papal  States  are  crowded  with  men  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  and 
loathsome  crimes,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparalleled  among  Christians 
or  Turks  (twenty-one  parricides  among  others)  ;  on  whom  does  the 
guilt  rest  but  on  ourselves,  the  German  nation  ?     The  unfortunate 
peoples  and  governments  are  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  our 
godless  deeds  three  hundred  years  ago ! " — Pp.  47 — 49. 

"  We  cannot  suffer  these  unexampled  words  of  the  prelate  to  pass 
without  comment.  They  are,  indeed,  directed  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  believers  of  his  diocese,  and,  if  he  chooses  to  treat  them  as  such 
godless  persons,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  right  to  do  so.  We  should 
certainly  regret  it  deeply,  but  should  neither  feel  it  our  duty  nor 
our  business  to  stand  between  the  shepherd  and  the  flock  ;  but  it  is 
clear  it  is  not  the  Boman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  this  diocese,  nor 
our  Catholic  brethren  in  general,  on  whom  the  bishop  intends  his 
awful  invectives  to  fall.  They  are  evidentlv  regarded  by  him  as 
sufferers  under  the  fresh  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  committed  by 
their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  His  hard  words  are,  therefore, 
as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  transaction  exclusively,  as  regards  the 
punishment  chiefly,  directed  against  us  Protestants ;  only  the  bishop, 
being  a  mild  and  courteous  man,  did  not  wish  to  say  the  naked  truth 
so  directly  in  our  faces.  Gt)d  cannot  possibly  punish  an  innocent 
posterity  still  more  severely  for  our  sakes  tnan  the  sinners  and 
criminals  themselves,  for  that  would  be  contrary  to  all  justice,  human 
and  divine.  Our  interpretation  of  his  meaning  must,  therefore,  be 
the  correct  one." 
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"Now  there  are  probably  few,  even  among  the  clergy  of  the 
revereud  prelate,  who  seriously  think  the  German  nation  a  depraved 
one,  and  its  views  of  the  world  unchristian  and  godless,  compared  to 
those  which  prevail  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  or  believe  that  its 
influence  in  the  world,  since  1517,  has  been  purely  anti-Christian. 
We  will,  therefore,  attribute  its  full  share  to  tne  rhetorical  force  of 
his  language,  and  the  excitement  of  the  great  clerical  festival  which 
the  bishop  had  just  been  attending  in  Bome.  His  language  is  strong, 
but  let  it  pass  as  an  episcopal  ^pon  deparler!  But  when  the  pre- 
late says  in  so  many  words  that  the  German  nation  has  lost  its 
conscience,  we  are  compelled  by  our  conscience,  which  commands 
us  above  all  thinf?s  to  speak  the  truth,  to  tell  him  with  Christian 
freedom,  that  we  deeply  lament  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  should  have 
made  such  an  assertion.  It  seems  to  us  more  worthy  of  an  ignorant 
feudalist,  or  an  arro^nt  priest,  than  of  a  man  so  highly  cultivated, 
still  less  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Nay,  it  reminds  us  but  too  strongly 
of  those  words  of  our  Lord,  exhorting  his  hearers  to  beware  of  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  could  not  be  forgiven  (Mat.  xii. 
31,  32),  for  us  to  dwell  €>n  it  without  a  shudder.  We  can  only  hope 
the  bishop  did  not  know  what  he  was  saving. 

'*  He  who  denies  all  conscience  to  bis  own  nation,  to  whieh  he 
owes  his  birth  and  mental  culture,  excommunicates  her  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  spirit  of  Gk)d,  in  so  far  as  she  does  not  think  as  he 
does  on  church  matters.  And  ean  such  an  act  be  committed  by  a 
German  prdate,  casting  his  eye  over  three  centuries,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  a  German  festival,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  assembly  of 
bishops  ?  Now  within  these  three  centuries  (at  least  according  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  not  left  their  consciences  and  tneir 
eyes  under  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  crypt  of  the  apostles), 
German  intellect,  German  integrity,  German  loyalty,  and  German 
thought,  have  more  than  once  enlightened  ana  saved  the  world. 
Did  not  the  bishop  then  feel  a  shudder  when  he  denied  conscience 
to  this  his  nation,  his  home,  his  mother ;  when  he  joined  the  epithet 
murderer  of  the  Messiah  to  her  name,  forgetting  that  there  existed 
yet  a  Messiah  to  kill,  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  world,  his  church, 
and  the  conscience  of  its  livmg  members  ?  This  Messiah  truly,  as 
did  once  that  divine  person,  wanders  over  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
servant ;  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  our  distracted  fatherland. 

'^  But  just  because  no  one  can  blaspheme  the  Spirit  in  bnmaniiy 
without  blaspheming  or  denying  God  himself,  are  we  bound  to  speak 
of  the  children  of  our  common  mother  with  affection,  and  of  herself 
with  reverence ;  and  we  repeat  it,  above  all,  of  such  a  mother  and 
such  a  people,  and  in  such  a  conjuncture  for  our  fatherland  and  the 
world ! 

'*  Gladly  would  we  find  an  apology  for  the  bishop  that  should 
mitigate  our  censures  and  our  sorrow,  in  his  patriotic  anxiety 
regarding  our  future,  with  reference  to  the  position  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  but  this  we  are  honestly  unable  to  do,  and  therefore  must  not 
attempt  it.  For  only  too  soon  the  course  of  our  observations  will 
lead  us  to  a  very  remarkable  and  purely  politico-juristic  production 
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of  the  same  prelate,  in  which  he  expresslv  calls  upon  the  two  power- 
ful neighbours  of  Germany,  France  and  Russia,  to  interfere  in  our 
ecclesiastical  disputes ;  namely,  as  guarantees  of  the  peace  of  West- 

?haKa  in  1-648,  and  of  the  final  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the 
)iet,  inl803.  We  will, therefore,  leave  the  baron  to  defend  his  honour, 
the  bishop  his  conscience,  and  the  patriot  his  German  sentiments. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  may  add,  the  subject  his  oath  of  allegiance,  for 
it  is  said  that  he  has  never  taken  it." — Pp.  50 — 53. 

The  third  letter,  written  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee  itself,  treats 
of  the  labours  of  Boniface,  his  forerunners  and  successors,  and 
scrutinizes  his  title  to  be  considered  the  evangelist  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jfeander  and  Eettberg, 
the  Chevalier  shows  that  Winfrid's  claim  to  this  honour  is  more 
than  doubtful,  and  that  it  rather  belongs,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  Gothic  bishop,  TJlfilas,  who,  already  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  gave  his  countrymen  the  bible  in  their  own 
tongue,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Celtic  missionaries  who 
were  sent  forth  from  Bangor  and  other  seats  of  the  ancient 
British  church,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  German  tribes,  long 
before  Boniface  received  his  commission  from  Rome.  What 
Winfrid  did  was  to  conquer  an  already  evangelized  province 
for  his  master  the  Pope.  He  was  the  apostle  of  the  hierarchy, 
not  of  Christianity.  His  achievements  in  this  way  are  here 
duly  pointed  out,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  masterly  survey  of 
the  successive  stories  added  by  his  successors  in  the  chair  of 
Mayence  to  the  Babel  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundations. 
It  is  a  curious  but  well-established  historical  fact,  that  from 
this  very  diocese  proceeded  that  stupendous  forgery,  the  Papal 
Decretals,  those  "  few  sheets  of  paper,"  which,  as  Gibbon  sar- 
castically remarks,  "were  sold  for  much  weidth  and  power." 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author's 
historical  genius,  and  to  his  erudition  and  acumen  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical jurist. 

The  next  four  letters  discuss  some  modem  development*  of 
the  hierarchial  maxims  for  which  Germany  is  indebted  to  Boni- 
face. The  first  of  the  four,  after  some  pungent  animadversions 
on  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg's  "  Tiara  Sermon,"  preached  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Boniface  Festival,  and  so  called  because  in  it  the 
episcopal  orator  apostrophized  Queen  Victoria,  summoning  her 
to  restore  to  the  Pope  the  stolen  tiara  on  her  brows,  gives  some 
interesting  details  respecting  the  proceedings  of  a  synod  of  Ger- 
man prelates  held  at  Wiirtzburg  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  Of 
this  important  conclave  too  little  is  generally  known.  The 
Chevalier  shows  from  those  portions  of  its  acts  which  have  been 
made  public,  that  at  this  assembly  there  was  hatched  a  most 
reckless  and  daring  ultramontane  conspiracy  for  subverting 
altogether  the  settlements  relative  to  religion  made  at  the  Peace 
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of  Westphalia  just  two  centuries  before.  The  plot  then  con- 
trived has  been  bearing  fruit  ever  since.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Baden  was  from  the  first  pitched  upon  by  these 
Popish  revolutionists,  as  the  state  most  favourably  circumstanced 
for  the  inauguration  of  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and 
encroachment  upon  the  civil  power.  With  a  small  territory, 
which  has  seen  many  political  changes^  and  is  open  on  all  sides 
to  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  rulea  as  a  Protestant  prince,  over  a  population  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  two  fifths  of  whom  are  Catholics.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, a  beginning  was  made,  and  from  1853  till  last  year, 
(when  a  sort  of  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  the  nier- 
archy  were  certainly  not  the  losers),  the  Archbishop  of  Friburg 
was  in  open  revolt  against  his  sovereign.  The  Chevalier's  fifth 
letter  follows  at  length  the  various  phases  of  this  ecclesiastical 
crisis  in  Baden.  Attached  to  it  are  two  valuable  appendices, 
the  former  giving  an  historical  and  juridical  account  of  the 
contest,  and  the  latter,  a  project  of  law  proposed  by  Professor 
Warnkonig,  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic  eccleaastical  jurist,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  sixth  letter  is  of 
wider  scope,  and  treats  generally  of  the  conflict  everywhere 
going  on  between  the  Civil  Legislation  and  the  canon  law  of 
Kome  in  its  bearing  upon  marriage,  education,  and  church 
property.  The  most  painfully  interesting  letter  is  the  seventh, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  conflict  oi  the  priesthood  with 
conscience,  and  the  recent  persecutions.  Appenaed  to  it  are  the 
oflicial  and  other  authentic  documents  relating  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  Cecchetti  in  Tuscany,  Borcz\Tiski  m  Austria,  and 
other  similar  phenomena  elsewhere.  This  concludes  the  first 
volume  of  the  original,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  manifestations  of  the  hierarchical  spirit  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  portion  of  Christendom. 

The  eighth  letter  boldly  proposes,  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
present  complications,  the  reinstatement  of  the  Christian  people 
in  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  of  which  they  have  been  robbed 
for  so  many  centuries  by  the  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  sovereigns  on  the  other.  We  wish  we  could  afibrd  room 
for  extracts,  but  we  must  forbear.  The  last  two  letters  are  a 
bcarching  critique  of  Professor  Stahl's  "  Discourse  on  Toleration," 
which  refutes  alike  his  doctrine  on  that  subject,  both  from  an 
historical  and  juristical  point  of  view  (Letter  IX.),  and  his  utterly 
un-I^rotestant  view  of  the  church  therein  propounded  (Letter  X-) . 
Stahl,  we  may  observe,  is  the  great  gun  of  the  Prussian  reac- 
tionary party  in  church  and  state,  and  to  have  spiked  it  as 
Bunsen  has  here  so  effectually  done,  is  a  service  not  only  to  our 
author's  own  fatherland,  but  to  the  civilized  and  Christian 
world  at  large.     Hi*  demolition  of  the  Tory  and  Neo-Lutheran 
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bigot's  plausible  and  oily  sopbisms  is  as  complete  and  crashing 
as  could  possibly  be  desired.  We  quote  tbe  Chevalier's  eloquent 
and  inspiriting  conclusion,  which  must  also  be  ours. 

"If  these  things  be  so,  my  honoured  friend,  how  can  we  Pro- 
testants, who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jesuits,  doubt  that  the 
great  and  noble  nations  wnom  that  society  has  first  led  to  supersti- 
tion and  despotism,  and  then  plunged  into  their  inevitable  con- 
sequences— unbelief  and  anarchy,  will  extirpate  from  their  midst, 
with  holy  resolFC  and  judicious  act,  the  enl  that  has  once  more 
assumed  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  free  the  world  for  ever  from 
its  curse  ?  "What  nations  wish  for  the  servitude  which  the  Jesuits 
introduce  or  cherish,  and  not  for  liberty  ? — for  the  disruption  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  not  for  its  prosperity  ? — for  persecution,  and  not 
for  freedom  of  conscience?  It  would  require  fresh  centuries  of 
bondage,  new  religious  and  civil  wars,  before  the  nations  could  again 
be  made  rotten  enoup:h,  the  world  wicked  enough,  scepticism  universal 
enough,  and  the  decline  of  true  learning  deep  enough,  for  Europe  to 
become  once  more  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  But  we  will  not  do  them 
the  favour  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  tbey  have  laid  for  us. 

"  Therefore  we,  for  our  part,  in  the  strength  of  this  faith,  desire  to 
keep  wholly  within  the  field  of  right  and  of  liberty.  We  desire  to 
take  note  of  all  that  is  done :  we  will  not  depart  firom  our  rights  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Jesuits  of  theirs.  Were  we  to  vioLite  our 
principle  of  freedom,  we  should  be  recreants  to  our  faith  in  the 
victory  of  truth.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  help  our  Catholic 
brethren,  is  by  faithfully  acting  upon  the  dictates  of  the  gospel 
committed  to  our  hands,  and  of  the  freedom  and  knowledge  to  which 
it  has  conducted  us;  and  by  labouring  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  ourselves,  ever  mindful  of  our  own  faults  and  imperfections, 
and  of  the  high  purpose  and  prize  of  liberty. 

"  But  this  we  will  say  boldly,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  who^ 
ever  promotes  oppression  of  conscience  and  mental  slavery — yeff,  who- 
ever does  not,  toith  all  sincerity  and  energy,  labour  in  faith  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  conscience  and  intellect,  is  working  for  Jesuitism, 
and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  for  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  his 
own  church  and  nation.  But  tf  he  he  a  Protestant,  he  deserves  a 
double  measure  of  our  abhorrence  or  compassion. 

"  But  he  who  in  the  sphere  assigned  him,  whether  it  be  high  or 
low,  labours  faithfully  for  right  and  freedom,  is  labouring  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  earth. 

"  Assuredly,  my  honoured  friend,  a  mighty  struggle  is  impending 
for  us.  It  is  a  sacred  warfare,  and  no  unhallowed  hands  may  take 
part  in  it  with  impunity.  The  antagonism  between  liberty  and 
oppression  of  conscience  is  everlasting,  but  the  banner  of  iree  moral 
personality  waves  victoriously  over  the  battle-field,  and  on  it  is 
mscribed,  in  letters  of  fire, 

**  *  In  hoc  signo  vinces.' 

Even  as  the  chorus  of  the  Gk-eek  tragedy  ends — 
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"  Yes,  the  right  shall  preyail  in  the  history  of  our  world ;  for  it 
prevailed  in  Christ  for  all  humanity  eighteen  centuries  ago ! 

"  AV  e  are  all  hastening  to  eternity  while  living  in  it,  and  our  time 
has  its  essence  in  eternity.  Time,  into  which  tne  kingdom  of  God 
has  been  bom,  and  is  advancing  step  by  step  to  its  full  accomplish- 
ment. 

'*  Probably,  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  we  shall  behold  only  in 
spirit  the  dawning  of  the  new  day  that  is  coming  upon  our  earth ; 
but  we  shall  behold  the  day  that  is  about  to  break,  for  it  is  ours. 
May  we,  like  the  divine  prophet  Elias,  perceive  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  his  still  small  voice  of  inward  peace,  even  amidst  the  roar  of 
storms  and  crashing  of  tempests !  May  we,  as  we  depart  from  this 
world,  exclaim  in  the  beautiful  and  dying  words  of  the  immortal  seer 
of  Gorlitz,  the  pious  Jacob  Bohme  :-— 

"  *  Hallelujah  !  From  sunrise  to  midnight  flames  the  power 
and  might  of  the  Lord ;  who  will  stay  his  thunderbolts  ? 

"  *  Hallelujah  !  Into  all  lands  looks  thine  eye  of  love ;  and  thy 
truth  endures  for  everlasting ! 

"  *  Hallelujah  !  We  are  redeemed  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor  !  No  one  shall  build  his  kingdom  again  for  ever ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it  by  his  wondrous  deeds.     Hallelujah!'  " 
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Who  can  tell  us  how  it  is  that  really  great  books  never  lose  the 
stamp  of  oi-iginality?  Within  a  generation  or  two  after  an 
author's  death,  if  his  books  have  been  widely  circulated,  and 
reckoned  to  be  worth  something,  his  best  thoughts  pass  into  the 
general  stock  of  human  wisdom,  and  many  oi  the  most  daring 
and  startling  of  them  become  commonplace.  The  fences  round 
his  intellectual  estate  sink  into  decay;  and  th.e  estate  itself, 
which  he  had  recovered  from  the  great  deep  and  made  rich  and 
beautiful  by  incredible  toil,  becomes  part  of  the  unenclosed 
kingdom  of  thought.  At  first,  book-makers  fell  the  noble 
timber  and  use  it  tor  tbe  purposes  of  their  handicraft ;  reap  the 
bountiful  harvests,  and  gather  them  into  their  own  barns ;  by- 
and-byc,  all  men  forget  how  the  land  was  won,  and  think  it  part 
of  their  original  inheritance.  Thus,  the  philosophy  of  one 
ao;e  becomes  the  conmaon  sense  of  another.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
liacon,  and  Burke,  would  recognize  some  of  their  best  gold  in 
the  currency  of  the  market-place.  These  great  men  have 
wTought  permanent  changes  in  the  language  and  modes  of 
thought  of  all  civilized  commimities.     The  very  toys  and  songs 
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and  discipline  of  the  nursery,  bear  traces  of  their  imperial 
influence.  The  results  of  their  most  painftil  reasonings,  and  the 
profoundest  intuitions  of  their  genius,  have  passed  into  popular 
proverbs  and  household  words,  and  are  now  part  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  our  intellectual  life.  We  are  necessarily  familiar 
with  very  much  of  the  substance  and  spirit  of  their  writings 
long  before  we  begin  to  read  philosophy;  and  yet,  when  we 
open  their  books,  we  find  an  immortal  freshness.  The  thoughts 
which  we  had  heard  from  other  men  scores  of  times  before, 
and  pronounced  obvious  and  commonplace,  we  recognize  as 
original,  self-derived,  and  profound,  as  wiitten  by  them.  The 
great  men  cannot,  after  all,  be  deprived  of  their  honours  and 
prerogatives.  There  is  something  in  the  expression  and  setting 
of  their  thoughts,  too  subtle,  perhaps,  to  be  exactly  defined, 
which  impresses  us  with  the  inevitable  conviction  that  what 
they  wrote  was  their  own. 

Perhaps  no  book  would  supply  more  striking  or  more  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  these  remarks  than  that  which  has  suggested 
them.  There  are  some  men  whose  thoughts  never  become  the 
common  possession  of  mankind ;  they  travelled  too  far  away 
from  the  great  highways  of  human  life  for  the  millions  of  men 
to  follow  their  guidance  and  profit  by  their  discoveries.  The 
sublimities  and  grandeurs  they  tell  of,  the  quiet,  hidden  beauty 
they  lighted  upon,  belong  to  a  region  not  sufficiently  inhabitabfe 
ever  to  become  generally  known.  Now  and  then  a  solitary 
wanderer,  who  has  escaped  from  the  timiult  of  the  city,  or 
from  monotonous  plains  of  wealthy  corn-land  and  fat  pastui-e, 
will  climb  their  rugged  mountains  and  float  idly  across  their  lovely 
lakes ;  but  men  generally,  find  no  occasion  to  visit,  and  still  less 
to  appropriate,  regions  so  unfitted  for  ordinary  and  practical  life. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  Bacon.  He  did  not  explore  the  glens 
and  mountains  of  a  land  of  romance,  but  made  the  common 
roads,  in  which  we  are  all  travelling,  wider,  straighter,  and 
smoother.  He  discovered  countries  which  common  men  can 
colonize ;  and  they  have  profited  by  his  discoveries.  In  short, 
he  tells  us,  especially  in  these  Essays,  so  much  that  is  valuable 
and  pleasant  fi)r  all  men  to  know,  that  many  of  his  thoughts 
have  already  been  worked  into  the  daily  life  of  millions  of  us ; 
so  that  we  are  enriched  with  his  wisdom,  by  observation  and 
intercourse  with  men,  before  we  know  anything  of  his  writings. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Essays  is  dated,  "  Frnm  my  chamber 
at  Gray's  Inn,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1597."  He  tells  his 
brother,  in  the  Dedication,  that  in  publishing  these  "  fragments 
of  his  conceits,"  he  did,  ''  like  some  that  have  an  orchard  ill- 
neighboured,  that  gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe  to  prevent 
stealing."  In  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years  the  crop 
became  more  abunduit  as  well  as  riper ;  for  the  ten  Essays  ol 
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the  original  edition  were   afterwards   "considerably  enlarged 
both  in  number  and  weight,"  and  now  number  nearly  sixty. 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  notice  of  Bacon  in  his  "Literature  of 
Europe,"  says,  that  "if  we  compare  what  may  be  found  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  De  Augmentis,  in  the 
Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  various  short 
treatises  contained  in  bis  works  on  moral  and  political  wisdom, 
and  on  human  nature,  from  experience  of  which  all  such  wisdom 
is  drawn,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or 
with  the  historians  most  celebrated  for  their  deep  insight  into 
civil  society  and  human  character — with  Thucydides,  Tacitus, 
Philip  de  Comines,  Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume — we  shall,  I  think, 
find  that  one  man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  these 
together."  We  are  glad  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  writer, 
who  is  himself  distinguished  for  the  sagacity  he  celebrates,  as 
the  expression  of  our  own  estimate  of  Bacon's  amazing  wisdom. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  that  Mr.,  Hallam  should  have  said, 
as  he  does  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines  after  the  passage  we  have 
quoted,  that  Burke,  of  all  modem  writers,  comes  nearest  to 
6acon.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  these  two  great  men  were 
equally  remarkable  for  their  command  of  a  deep  and  practical 
philosophy,  and  for  their  perfect  control  of  almost  boundless 
resources.  They  were  alike  too,  in  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
their  eloquence;  for  there  are  passages  in  the  philosophical 
works  of  Bacon  as  stately  and  majestic  as  any  that  can  be  found 
in  the  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  the  "  Letters 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  or  the  still  more  dignified  and  more 
elaborate  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."  And,  perhaps,  in  all  these 
respects  the  most  philosophical  of  modem  statesmen  approached 
more  nearly  than  any  other  man  to  the  father  of  modern 
philosophers. 

But  the  contrast  is  at  any  rate  more  striking,  if  not  more 
real,  than  the  resemblance.  Not  to  notice  other  elements  of 
dissimilarity,  Burke  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of  his  gorgeous 
imagination ;  Bacon  walked  in  "  dry  light."  In  Bacon,  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  were  separated  by  impassable  embank- 
ments ;  in  Burke,  the  deep,  clear  currents  of  his  reasoning  were 
perpetually  swollen  and  disturbed  by  the  impetuous  torrents  of 
his  passion.  These  difierences  arose  from  differences  in  the 
innermost  structure  of  their  nature.  Had  there  been  more  of 
Burke's  vigour  and  whole-heartedness  in  Bacon,  these  very 
Essays  would  have  had  a  higher  value.  Unfeignedly  and 
profoundly  as  we  admire  them,  we  cannot  but  feel  and  lament 
the  absence  of  some  very  important  excellences.  Bacon's 
moral  nature  was  not  only  corrupt,  but  feeble.  He  recognized 
indeed  the  shamefulness  of  insincerity.  He  saw  that  frankness 
and  courageous  truthfulness  usually  characterize  the  greatest 
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men ;  and  lie  was  not  without  a  cold  admiration  for  the  manly, 
vigorous,  and  robust  virtues.  But  although  his  moral  phi- 
losophy is  strangely  free  from  the  positive  infection  which  his 
heart  might  have  been  expected  to  communicate  to  it,  the  same 
gulf  that  secured  the  intellect  from  being  injured  by  the  heart, 
deprived  it  also  of  the  nobleness,  grandeur,  and  glowing  health, 
which  can  only  be  commimicated  to  a  man's  thinking  powers 
by  a  pure  and  chivalrous  moral  nature.  Burke  cannot  speak 
of  meanness,  cunning,  or  treachery  without  curses.  Bacon 
quietly  dissects  it  in  the  most  unimpassioned  way,  and  often 
makes  you  smile  at  the  cleverness  with  which  he  shows  up  the 
cheat,  rather  than  frown  at  the  wickedness  of  the  cheat  itself. 

On  this  account  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Whately  for 
the  care,  thoughtfulness,  and  judgment  he  has  exhibited  in  his 
annotations.  They  consist  largely  of  extracts  from  his  own 
works,  and  present  the  pith  of  most  that  he  has  written — the 
general  principles  of  his  entire  system  of  thought.  The  manli- 
ness and  honesty  of  the  Archbishop's  mind,  the  clearness  and 
penetration  of  his  thinking  on  all  moral  subjects,  are  too  well 
known  to  English  Nonconformists  for  it  to  oe  necessary  for  us 
to  say  tliat  where  the  text  is  corrupted  by  the  influence  of 
Bacon's  moral  cowardice,  the  note  detects  the  poison  and  supplies 
a  remedy. 

The  defect  we  have  just  noticed  in  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  perfect  book,  cannot  but  suggest  the  peril  to  which  a 
man  is  exposed,  even  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
society,  if  he  has  not  that  other  knowlege  which  is  given  only 
to  the  humble  and  right-hearted,  the  knowledge  which  springs 
from  fuith  in  the  authority  of  moral  laws,  and  the  folly  as  well  as 
the  wickedness  of  trying  to  cheat  and  evade  them.   There  is  a  wide 
diflfcreuce  between  shrewdness  and  what  may  be  rightly  called 
wisdom  in  the  highest  sense.   Shrewdness  will  not  be  undervalued 
by  the  truly  wise  man.    Shrewdness  is  to  the  man  of  activity  what 
scholarship  is  to  the  man  of  thought :  the  one  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  books,  the  other  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  men.  But  neither  scholarship  nor  shrewdness  is  wisdom. 
A  man  who  is  shrewd,  and  nothing  more,  understands  all  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  dishonesty,  trickery,  and  falsehood. 
A  hint  here  and  there  which  would  mean  nothing  to  other  men, 
reveals  to  him  the  innermost  heart  and  aim  of  the  transactions 
he  wants  to  understand.     He  knows  the  vanities  and  follies  as 
well  as  the  rogueries  of  mankind,  and  how  to  use  them ;  the 
weaknesses  of  the  good,  and  the  terrors  of  the  bad.     His  eye  is 
always  open,  his  hand  always  strong.     He  never  misses  a  fair 
wind,  and  knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  foul  one.     This 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  men  rather  than  of  man  ;  of  the 
details  of  human  life  rauier  than  of  its  grander  central  elements, 
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which  can  only  be  known  at  all  by  the  philosopher,  and  which, 
to  be  known  thoroughly  and  truly,  must  be  devoutly  studied  in 
their  relation  to  God.  Admirably  useful,  however,  is  this 
shrewdness  to  men  who  are  resolved  to  be  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  who  never 
think  whether  at  last  they  shall  go  like  Lazarus  to  Abraham's 
bosom,  or  like  Dives  to  the  tormenting  flame ;  and  useful  too,  to 
men  of  higher  aims  and  nobler  spirit,  who  understand  the  true 
value  of  knowlege  of  this  sort,  and  are  too  honest  to  use  it 
badly.  Shrewdness  however,  in  the  absence  of  high  moral 
principle,  generally  leads  to  a  cold-hearted  selfishness,  and  to 
miserably  low  views  of  human  nature  and  life.  Only  moral 
integnty  and  a  generous  heart  can  make  it  infallibly  certain  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  shall  be  confined  to  its  proper  functions, 
and  be  invested  with  only  its  true  dignity. 

But  though  Bacon's  wisdom  sometimes  degenerates  into 
shrewdness,  it  still  more  frequently  contracts  into  prudence. 
Prudence  is  not  one  of  the  most  princely  of  human  faculties  and 
virtues.  It  is  plebeian  alike  in  its  origin  and  services.  It  is 
an  admirable  servant  indeed,  but  an  unworthy  lord.  It  may 
hew  the  wood  and  draw  the  water,  but  should  be  forbidden  ever 
to  aspire  to  the  priest's  oflice.  The  prudent  man  is  "  wise  for 
himself,"  as  Bacon  would  have  phrased  it.  He  never  blunders. 
He  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself.  But  the  world  owes 
little  to  the  men  who  were  most  conspicuous  for  this  attribute. 
Not  by  prudence  are  new  continents  discovered,  great  inventions 
j)atiently  worked  out^  political  reforms  achieved,  ancient  rights 
defended  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny,  great  empires 
like  our  own  built  up.  We  are  impatient  sometimes  at  the  ease 
with  which  prudence,  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  passes  for  her 
regal  mistress.  The  prudent  man  only  makes  a  safe  voyage 
by  keeping  close  in  shore,  is  obliged  to  cast  anchor  in  the  dark, 
and  is  altogether  at  fault  in  unknown  seas.  The  wise  man 
steers  by  the  compass  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  In  new  and 
strange  circumstances,  in  revolutions,  in  leading  on  the  aspirations 
of  the  present  to  the  triumphs  of  the  future,  wisdom  rejoices 
in  her  strength  ;  prudence  hesitates,  falters,  and  turns  pale. 
Our  readers  may  find  the  worshippers  of  this  huckster's  virtue 
obstructing  all  change  and  improvement  in  every  province  of 
human  activity. 

If  a  public  teacher,  the  prudent  man  is  so  afraid  of  being 
misunderstood  that  he  is  in  danger  of  not  being  understood  at  all. 
He  pn)tests  against  prejudices  he  inwardly  despises,  with  such 
**  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  ;  "  his  wiser  teaching 
is  padded  with  such  liberal  concessions  to  ignorant  errors ;  he 
states  the  truth  in  phrases  so  long  consecrated  to  the  falsehood  he 
wishes  to  remove ;  that  he  works  no  deliverance,  and  leaves  the 
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world  very  much  as  he  found  it.  The  work  it  was  in  his  heart 
to  do  quietly  and  coaxingly,  has  to  be  done  after  all  by  sterner, 
harder,  rougher  men.  He  is  too  much  afraid  lest  Uie  devils 
should  rend  and  tear  their  victims  at  their  departure,  to  speak 
with  any  boldness  the  words  that  would  cast  them  out. 

In  private  life  and  commercial  affairs,  excessive  prudence  is 
not  less  preventive  of  great  success ;  though,  as  the  interests  at 
issue  are  not  so  serious  as  in  politics  and  religion,  its  influence  is 
less  pernicious.  Fool- hardiness,  presumptuous  folly,  we  are  not 
anxious  to  see  either  in  public  or  private  men.  But  we  do  long 
to  see  a  noble  and  fearless  loyalty  to  truth  and  righteousness  ;  a 
whole-hearted  consecration  to  one  Master  ;  such  a  renunciation 
of  self  as  shall  leave  the  heart  with  all  its  affections,  and  the 
intellect  with  all  its  powers,  free  to  do  the  work  of  Him  whose  we 
are,  and  whom  we  serve.  Self-sacrifice,  not  prudence,  is  still 
the  law  of  the  Christian  life.  To  order  one's  actioiM  by  the 
laws  of  the  imseen  imiverse,  which,  though  slow  in  their 
operations,  are  certain  in  their  effects,  is  surdiy  a  higher  thing 
than  to  be  able  cunningly  to  calculate  uie  chances  and 
anticipate  the  accidents  that  enter  into  our  transient  earthly 
history.  Shrewdness  and  prudence  deal  with  things  seen  and 
temporal ;  wisdom  remembers  the  things  that  are  imseen  and 
eternal. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  we  wish  to  brand  Bacon's 
Essays  as  selfish  and  grovelling.     Occasionally,  we  think,  his 
bad  heart  corrupted  his  thoughts  about  the  true  method  and 
laws  of  himian  life  ;  but  he  had  too  much  clearness  of  vision  in 
the  region  of  moral  realities ;  he  could  separate  too  distinctly 
the  real  from  the  false,  the  natural  and  necessary  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  accidental  and  artificial  on  the  other,  to  be  greatly 
and  frequently  deceived.     It  is,  most  melancholy  to  contrast 
his  Essays  with  his  life.     Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  translated 
nobly  into  practice.     Those  on  Studies,  Innovations,  and  Truth 
came  naturally  enough  from  the  same  pen   as  the  De  Aug- 
mentis  and  ^ovum  Organum.     But  for  the  faithless,  cowardly 
betrayer  of  the  chivalrous  and  bountiful  Essex  to  have  writ- 
ten on  Friendship ;  for  the  corrupt  Chancellor  to  have  written 
the  essays   on  Great  Place  and  Judicature ;   for  the  lover  of 
bribes  to  have  written,  while  sitting  perhaps  in  the  house  and 
surroimded   by  the    gardens    whicn   had  been  beautified  and 
adorned  by  the  "  presents  "  of  anxious  suitors,  that  "  integrity 
is  the  portion  and  proper  virtue  of  judges ; "   for  the  servile 
courtier  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Cecils,  the  obsequious  flatterer 
of  the  pedant  James  to  have  written  the  many  high-spirited 
things  tnat  are  scattered  over  these  pages ; — this  moves  one's  pity, 
indimatiouy  and  scorn.    He  has  written  his  own  condemnation. 
He  has  barred  the  plea  of  mistaken  judgment  and  impeifeet 
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moral  sense.  He  fed  the  flame  which  reveals  his  deformity  and 
deepens  the  shadows  of  his  crimes.  The  history  is  worth  re- 
membering. His  conspicuous  and  flagrant  wrong-doing  were 
visited  by  conspicuous  and  unsparing  punishment.  If  his  life 
had  been  written  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  it  would  have  formed 
the  frequent  and  apt  confirmation  of  the  grand  old  lessons  that 
"  treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing,"  and  that  "  the  ungodly 
are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  dbriveth  away."  He  Knew 
the  world  so  well,  that  if  any  man  could  hope  cleverly  to  evade 
the  penalties  of  wrong-doing,  he  might  have  hopea  to  evade 
them;  for  a  time  he  did  escape;  but  the  invisible  ministers 
of  vengeance  were  not  to  be  mocked ;  iron-handed,  swift-footed, 
they  came"  upon  him  terribly  at  last. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  being  reminded  of 
some  feeble  but  pretentious  notions  which  have  been  popular  of 
late,  about  our  Christian  faith  being  worn  out  and  obsolete.  It 
is  only  too  obvious,  that  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  banishing  from  England 
ancient  wickedness,  meanness,  and  folly ;  and  that  the  sorrows  of 
Bacon's  days  are  the  sorrows  of  our  own.  Bacon  learned  what  men 
were  among  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  among  "  secretaries  and 
employed  men  of  ambassadors"  at  Paris,  when  Henry  III.  was 
king ;  among  the  law-students  of  London,  while  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  was  discovering  Virginia ;  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Reform  Bill  was 
passed ;  and  from  his  Essays  we  should  infer,  that  our  fathers 
were  not  much  worse,  and  not  much  better,  than  ourselves ; 
aud,  what  is  most  grievous,  we  have  not  even  changed  the 
form  of  our  sin;  the  very  same  vices  which  Bacon  knew  so 
well,  are  encountered  by  us  still.  Our  temptations  are  the 
ancient  hereditary  foes  of  our  race,  and  the  greatest  troubles 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  six- 
teenth. Mr.  Carlyle  ana  Mr.  Ruskin  tell  us,  as  Bacon  told  our 
fathers,  that  we  have  "  a  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself,"  that 
**  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not 
show  the  masks,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world, 
half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle-light."  And  in  a  Book, 
fifteen  hundred  years  older  than  the  Essays,  we  are  told  that 
even  then  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light.  Still,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  great  philosopher,  **  the  vices  of  authority  are 
chiefly  four:  delays,  corruption,  rashness,  and  facility."  But, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  open  any  page  that  does  not  contain 
what,  to  use  Bacon's  own  words  about  his  Essays,  will  "  come 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms"  to-day,  as  it  did  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Notwithstanding  the  manifest,  and  as  we  cannot 
but  esteem  them,  important  political  changes  which  have  come 
to  pass  during  the  intervening  period,  in  which  were  enacted  the 
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great  Rebellion,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  a  score  of  hardly- won 
reforms ;  notwithstanding  the  inventions  and  discoveries,  which 
have  made  so  great  a  diflTerence  in  the  mere  circumstances  of 
human  life  and  the  instruments  of  human  power ; — man's  passions, 
temptations,  struggles,  and  sorrows,  are  the  same  as  they  were 
then.  And  certainly,  the  difference  between  our  fathers  and 
ourselves,  is  not  of  such  a  character  or  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
befriend  the  suspicion,  that  the  faith  which  gave  them  wisdom 
and  strength,  goodness  and  joy,  can  confer  no  heavenly  treasures 
upon  us.  The  mere  surface  of  life  may  have  changed ;  some 
artificial  boundaries  may  have  been  shifted  or  altogether  de- 
stroyed ;  the  soil  may  have  received  a  richer  and  more  scientific 
culture ;  waste  lands  may  have  been  reclaimed ;  there  may  be 
less  of  gloomy  forest  and  pestilential  marsh  than  there  used  to 
be ;  some  of  the  wild  untamed  creatures  that  troubled  our 
ancestors  may  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  compelled  to  bow 
to  civilized  control ;  and  to  superficial  observers  we  may  seem 
to  be  living  in  the  midst  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ; — 
but  those  that  go  deeper  know,  that  the  granite  rocks  and  the 
central  fires  are  beneath  us  still.  God  and  the  Devil  are  still 
doing  battle  in  the  soul  of  man.  Our  virtue  is  assaulted  by  the 
old  temptations,  and  our  happiness  clouded  by  the  old  sorrows. 
The  rugged  moimtain-path  has  not  yet  been  made  level  and 
smooth ;  it  is  still  a  strait  and  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to  life, 
and  a  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  No  bad  passion, 
no  bitter  grief  has  become  extinct.  Through  generation  after 
generation  the  same  calamities  afflict  us  in  life ;  the  same  reg^rets 
and  the  same  apprehensions  disturb  us  in  death.  And  hence  the 
faith,  in  which  the  guiltiest  of  our  fathers  found  peace  with  God, 
and  the  most  wretched  "joy  unspeakable  and  ftdl  of  glory ;"  which 
could  heal  the  broken-hearted  among  them,  and  enable  them 
even  to  "  rejoice  in  tribulations ;"  the  faith  which  disciplined 
their  strength  for  heroic  achievement,  and  taught  them  what  they 
confessed  to  be  their  best  wisdom ;  inspired  them  with  the  con* 
ception  of  a  sublime  goodness,  and  with  the  power  to  realize  it; — 
cannot  be  worthless  to  us :  they  were  men  of  like  passions,  like 
sins,  and  like  sorrows  with  ourselves.  Whether  Christianity  ever 
had  God's  sanction,  is  a  question  for  serious  argument ;  for  learn- 
ing, for  logic,  for  all  the  energies  of  the  loftiest  genius  strenu- 
ously to  endeavour  to  determine.  But  whether  a  Mth  which 
confessedly  had  a  divine  value  to  men  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  is  a  dead  fable  and  an  obsolete  inanity  now,  is  a  questum 
for  only  fools  to  be  troubled  with.  Let  our  readers  give  them- 
selves to  the  vigorous  study  of  such  books  as  Bacon's  Easays 
with  Whately's  Annotations,  and  their  intellectual  natore 
will  become  too  healthy  to  be  tainted  either  with  this  or  any 
'^     creation  of  feeble  and  morbid  brains. 
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Art.  IV. — Eamus  (Pierre  de  la  Bamee)  :  sa  vie,  ses  ^critSy  et  tes 
opinions.  Par  Charles  Waddington,  Profesaeur  agreg6  de  Phi- 
losophie  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Paris,  et  au  Lycee  Louis  le 
Grand.     8vo.     Paris:  Meyrueis. 

A  FEW  months  since,  before  the  publication  of  M.  Waddington's 
volume,  what  did  we  know  about  Ramus  ?  There  were  half  a 
dozen  pages  in  Brucker's  "  Historia  Critica,"  a  line  or  two  in 
Voltaire,  a  paragraph  in  the  menioires  of  Nic^ron,  and  beyond 
these  sources  of  information — sources  both  meagre  and  incom- 

Elete — we  could  boast  of  nothing.  The  generality  of  readers 
ad  heard  the  labours  of  Ramus  alluded  to  in  connexion  with 
moral  philosophy ;  they  had  some  faint  notion  that  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  he  was  amongst  the  first  to  wage  war  against 
scholasticism ;  they  were  pretty  sure  that  he  perished  on  the 
fatal  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  but  these  scanty  details  made  up  the  whole  amount  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  a  man  whose  name  deserves  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance  as  a  thinker,  a  patriot,  and  a  Chris- 
tian. The  work  we  are  now  noticing,  undertaken  can  amore, 
and  written  with  all  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  a  kindred  mind, 
has  for  ever  cleared  the  thick  darkness  which  surrounded  the 
history  of  Ramus.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  determine 
whether  M.  Waddington  deserves  most  praise  as  a  brilliant  and 
elegant  writer  or  as  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and  extensive 
learning.  The  subject,  at  a  first  glance,  might  appear  to  sug- 
gest nothing  but  dry  criticism  or  abstruse  disquisition  on  points 
of  metaphysical  subtlety :  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  volume 
itself  and  judge  whether,  in  the  range  of  contemporary  biogra- 
phical literature,  any  production  can  be  named  which  surpasses 
in  interest  the  present  one. 

With  the  name  of  Ramus  a  thousand  events  are  associated, 
which  M.  Waddington  has  grouped  round  the  portrait  of  his 
hero,  like  episodes  in  the  unfolding  of  a  poem.  The  origin  of 
the  French  Reformation,  the  manners,  the  discipline,  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  the  far-famed  University  of  Paris,  its  dis- 
putes with  the  Jesuits — all  these  curious  points  are  amply 
illustrated  by  the  learned  author,  who,  whilst  introducing  us  to 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  philosopher's  contemporaries,  has 
in  fact  given  to  us  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
France. 

Pierre  de  la  Ram^e,  or,  more  scholasticOy  Ramus,  was  born  in 
1515,  at  Cuth,  a  village  situated  between  Noyon  and  Soissons, 
in  the  Vermandois.  The  story  of  his  early  life,  with  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  overcome  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  ib 
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perhaps  the  best  known  part  in  his  whole  history.  It  was 
whilst  attending  the  lectures  at  the  College  de  Navarre  that  he 
first  imbibed  the  strong  aversion  he  always  entertained  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite ; 
but  the  earliest  public  manifestation  of  this  dislike  on  the  part 
of  Ramus  cannot  be  fixed  earlier  than  the  year  1536,  when  the 
young  student  "went  up"  for  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  disputation  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  was  really  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Paris  university. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  a  "board  of  heads"  bound  by  custom, 
by  tradition,  by  prejudice — ay,  with  edicts,  royal  letters  patent, 
and  charters  into  the  bargain,  to  maintain  for  ever  the  absolute 
infallibility  of  Aristotle  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge ; 
and  before  this  "board  of  heads"  let  them  fancy  a  student,  just 
twenty  years  old,  having  the  impudence  to  assert  that  qucecumque 
ab  Aristotele  dicta  essent  comment  it  ia  esse.  This  bold  proposition — 
this  paradox,  we  should  say — took  by  surprise  the  whole  of  the 
University.  The  stoutest  peripateticians  were  summoned  to  the 
rescue,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  for  an  entire  day  to  defend  the 
bulwarks  of  the  church  and  of  philosophy  against  an  innovator 
who  was  advancing  towards  his  "great  go"  through  the  paths 
of  heterodoxy.  Ramus  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  was 
proclaimed  Master  of  Arts  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  asto* 
nished  "  dons." 

Thus  invested  with  a  title  which  enabled  him  to  teach  under 
the  sanction  of  a  corporate  body,  at  that  time  high  in  repute  for 
learning  aAd  discipline.  Ramus  immediately  set  to  work  and 
began  by  attempting  to  carry  out  the  wildest  (as  they  were  then 
deemed)  plans  of  reform ;  he  associated  to  himself  two  young 
men  equally  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  old  teaching  of 
the  schoolmen,  and  opened  in  conjunction  with  them  at  Ave 
Maria  College,  public  lectures  on  philosophy  and  eloquence, 
which  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  hearers.  This  independent 
and  fearless  way  of  acting  had  secured  a  largo  share  of  notoriety 
to  the  new  Master  of  Arts ;  the  publication  of  his  two  first  works 
caused  a  regular  Smeiite  in  the  University.  The  one  entitled 
"  Aiistotelicse  Aninmdversiones"  deserves  special  notice  on  this 
account. 

"  In  this  treatise,"  says  M.  "Waddington,  "  Aristotle's  system  of 
logic  was  submitted  to  an  inquiry  so  severe  thnt  it  may  be  pronounced 
positively  unfair.  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  were  treated  in  the 
roughest  manner,  the  master  being  reiiresented  as  a  sophist,  an 
impostor,  and  an  impious  wretch ;  the  disciples  as  barbarians ;  the 
futile  and  noisy  disputes  of  the  latter,  their  subtleties,  the  trifles  of 
every  description  in  which  they  indulged  were  either  ridiculed  as 
pointedly  as  if  Erasmus  himself  had  held  the  pen,  or  condemned  with 
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ihd  most  powerful  elo^aenoe.  Then  Bamus  openly  declared  himself 
the  fidverdaiy  of  routine  and  the  champion  of  intellectual  libertT 
against  the  blind  maintainers  of  authority  in  matters  connected  with 
philosophy;  challenging  the  scholastic  doctors,  he  then  exclaimed: 
*  Since,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  we  have  declared  war  against  the  sophists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  enemies  of  truth,  in  order  to  leyeL  with  the  ground 
the  hidiug-places  of  these  babblers,  we  must  not  only  undergo 
labours  and  perils  of  every  description,  but  also  hold  ourselves  ready, 
if  needs  be,  to  meet  a  glorious  cteath.'  This  was  a  solemn  and  pro- 
phetic declaration — a  declaration  which,  at  that  time,  had  unforta* 
Bftt^y  nothing  exaggerated  about  it.  In  short,  the  '  Aristotelico 
Animadversiones'  reproduced,  with  very  trifling  abatements,  the 
fiunous  paradox  that  whatever  Aristotle  had  said  was  false;  the 
extreme  asperity  of  the  language,  the  bold  and  cutting  sarcasms  with 
which  the  oook  was  full,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  real  pamphlet 
directed  against  the  professors  of  the  Paris  faculty  of  arts  and  their 
antiquated  forms  of  teaching." 

This  publication  drew  down  upon  Bamus  persecutions  of  the 
aeyerest  character  at  the  request  of  the  indignant  peripateti- 
caans ;  the  faculty  of  theology,  the  parliament,  the  king  himself 
interfered;  a  board  of  four  judg^  three  of  whom  were  the 
siwom  enemies  of  the  defendant,  met  to  examine  the  criminated 
works  and  to  pass  a  verdict.  In  yain  did  the  young  lecturer,  in 
an  animated  and  eloquent  apology,  set  forth  tne  imprescriptifale 
rights  of  thought  to  be  absolutely  free ;  bis  oondenmatioii  had 
been  resolved  upon.  The  king  mterfered  once  more ;  and  in 
March  Ist,  1544,  the  works  in  question  were  suppressed  by  his 
order. 

Ramus  must  certainly  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  merit, 
cdnce  the  very  year  after  the  sentence  just  now  alluded  to,  the 
fellows  of  the  College  de  Presles  elected  him  to  be  their  master, 
tbus  almost  setting  at  defiance  the  displeasure  of  the  University 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  idng;  to  tell  the  truth. 
Ramus  had  found  a  protector  in  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his,  tbe 
Cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine,  who  not  only  defended  him  from 
tbe  consequences  of  the  calumnies  by  which  he  was  assailed  on 
all  sides,  but  secured  his  appointment  to  the  professorshiD  of 
eloquence  and  philosophy  founded  in  1551,  at  the  CoUdge 
Royal  de  France,  by  King  Henry  II.  For  the  space  of  twenty 
years  the  master  of  the  College  de  Presles  occupied  this  import- 
ant post,  and  it  was  in  his  capacity  as  a  lecturer  that  be  intro- 
duced the  various  reforms  whicb  have  rendered  bis  name  so 
justly  illustrious. 

A  full  account  of  tbese  useful  innovations  would,  of  course,  be 
incompatible  with  the  brevity  of  an  article ;  but  no  biographical 
account  of  Bamus  could  be  complete  without  at  least  a  summary 
notice  of  them.     In  the  simple  attempt  even  of  bringing  about 
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a  necessary  eradication  of  grammatical  errors,  the  philosopher 
met  with  an  opposition  which  can  hardly  be  credited ;  every  one 
has  heard  the  ridiculous  story  otkiskis  and  kankam,  the  Sorbonnist 
way  of  pronouncing  quisquis  and  quanquam ;  will  it  be  believed 
that  on  the  subject  of  a  mere  orthoepic  dispute  the  parliament 
had  to  pronounce ;  this  time,  at  least,  sanctioning  by  its  high 
authority  the  champions  of  common  sense  and  the  partisans  of 
progress.  If  the  Fonetic  N\iz  had  been  perpetrated  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  are  sadly  afraid  that  Fred  Pitman  would 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  for  his  misdeeds.  The  gram- 
matical views  of  Ramus,  thus  sanctioned  in  a  quarter  from 
which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  anything  but  indulgence  and 
favour,  produced  three  elementary  treatises  in  which  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages  were  for  the 
first  time  methodically  explained  and  judiciously  illustrated. 

Grammar  leads  the  way  to  rhetoric.  If  in  the  days  of  Ramus 
students  and  masters  were  wont  to  fight  unguibus  et  rostro  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  A:,  we  must  not  be  astonished  at 
hearing  that  they  used  to  engage  in  pitched  battles  respecting 
the  merits  of  Cicero  and  Quintuian ;  singular  times  those  when 
the  parliament,  for  lack  of  work,  had  to  sit  on  the  case  of  the 
"  Oratio  pro  Muren^,"  and  to  decide  whether  such  or  such  an 
expression  was  to  be  allowed  or  not !  There  were  the  Cicero- 
nians  with  Pierre  Galland  at  their  head,  and  the  anti-Cicero- 
nians,  led  on  by  Pierre  Ramus ;  Peter  pitching  into  Peter,  as 
Joachim  du  Bellay  said,  who  composed  on  the  occasion  the 
"  Satyre  de  Maistre  Pierre  du  Cuignet  sur  la  Petromachie  de 
rUniversit^  de  Paris.'*  In  all  this  quarrel  Ramus  had  the 
superiority ;  although  far  from  adopting  the  Tusculan  orator  as 
a  paragon  of  perfection,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  do  him  ample 
justice  as  writer  and  a  thinker,  and  the  only  point  on  which  we 
deem  that  he  showed  some  lack  of  judgment  was  in  his  unquali- 
fied admiration  of  Quintilian. 

But  logic  was  the  principal  study  to  which  Ramus  directed 
his  attention,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  reform;  all  the 
sciences,  he  asserted,  are  only  applications  of  logic,  and  therefore 
the  imtauratio  magnu  should  begin  with  it.  In  this  fresh 
attempt  our  intrepid  philosopher  had  to  encoimter  the  opposition 
not  only  of  his  professed  enemies,  but  sometimes  even  of  the 
upils  who  crowded  round  his  own  desk,  and  who  were  urged  on 
y  persons  interested  in  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  lecture 
room ;  but  the  calm  firmness  and  the  perseverance  of  Ramus 
triumphed  at  last  over  the  petty  vexations  to  which  he  was 
subjected. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  Ramus  as  a  metaphyBician,  we 
must  endeavour  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  times  in  which  he 
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Hyed.  During  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  whether  in  the  sphere  of 
politics,  religion,  literature,  or  science,  party  spirit  ran  exceed- 
ingly high ;  discussions  soon  became  disputes ;  and  instead  of 
argument,  violence  was  too  often  employed.  Impartiality  is  a 
quality  of  which  we  find  but  few  traces  in  the  writings  of  those 
days ;  and  although  we  are  disposed  to  consider  Ramus  as  a  man 
generally  inclined  to  receive  the  truth  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,  yet  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  fairness  is  not  the 
constant  characteristic  oi  his  writings. 

''Bamus,"  says  M.  Waddington,  "defines  dialectics  the  art  of 
reasoning ;  he  treats  it  as  a  practical  science,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  describe  the  rules  and  to  state  the  legitimate  use  of  reasoning,  or 
rather  of  reason.  As  every  practical  science,  it  presents  itself  under 
three  successive  forms,  and,  so  to  say,  in  three  different  degrees,  viz., 
nature,  art,  and  practice.  Nature,  here,  is  the  human  reasrm,  or  the 
natural  power  of  reasoning;  art  includes  the  precepts  whieh  will 
enable  us  rightly  ta  use  this  natural  power ;  and  practice  consists  in 
acting  according  to  the  precepts  deduced  so  as  to  become  habits. 
Hence  this  fundamental  principle  stated  at  the  very  first  by  Eamus, 
and  which  he  always  strenuously  maintained,  that  practice  presup- 
poses art  in  the  same  way  as  art  presupposes  nature.  From  th^ 
principle  he  has  deduced  the  whole  of  his  system  of  dialectics.'* 

M.  Waddinffton  then  explains  very  fully  the-  Bamist  system 
in  all  its  details,  and  after  a  number  of  illustrative  quotations 
from  the  **  Dialectique,"  (1555,  4to.,)  he  concludes,  that  the 
leading  idea  throughout  is  the  study  and  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients : — 

"  It  is  therefore,"  he  adds,  very  truly,  "  the  logic  of  a  humamst ;  a 
work  more  in  harmony  witli  the  literary  renaissance  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  than  with  the  scientific  movement  of  human  modem  times ; 
it  recommends,  no  doubt,  the  observation  of  human  nature,  but  it 
selects  the  dead  works  of  antiquity  as  a  medium  for  our  researches ; 
it  proclaims  as  a  principle,  and  it  asserts  most  strenuously,  the 
independance  of  human  reason ;  but,  in  fact,  and  contrarily  to  the 
author's  intention,  it  still  binds  us  down  under  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  at  the  same  time  freeing  us  from  the  yoke  of  Aristotle,  and 
waging  a  violent  war  against  the  barbarity  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  another  important  service 
rendered  by  Ramus  to  the  cause  of  learning ;  he  was  the  first 
who  popularized,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  majority  of  the  savants, 
who  lectured  at  I^aris  on  that  branch  of  the  sciences  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  his  pupils ;  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  for  instance, 
and  the  President  de  Thou  nad  imbibed  under  his  teaching  a  taste 
for  scientific  pursuits,  which  they  afterwards  communicated  to 
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the  nmnerotis  pereons  with  whom  they  were  in  daily  contact. 
If  the  reader  woidd  have  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  our 
philosopher's  labours  in  the  various  walks  of  metaphysics,  mathe- 
matica,  and  elegant  literature,  let  him  turn  to  the  bibliographic 
cal  list,  given  by  M.  Waddington  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  position  of  a  lecturer  was  not  always,  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  a  very  desirable  one  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
When  Francis  II.,  on  the  death  of  Henry.  II.,  ascended  tne 
French  throne  in  July,  1559,  the  professors  of  the  College  de 
France  soon  found  out  that  they  could  not  reckon  upon  meeting, 
in  their  new  master,  either  sympathy  or  even  fair-dealing.  For 
the  space  of  four  years  they  did  not  receive  a  single  penny  of 
the  salaries  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  if  their  truly  en- 
thusiastic zeal  for  the  cause  of  learning  had  not  been  superior 
to  every  consideration  of  a  sordid  nature,  the  young  students, 
who  filled  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  of  Jraris,  myst 
have  been  reduced  to  seek  in  foreign  countries  the  means  of 
instruction,  which  they  had  hitherto  been  supplied  with  by  the 
alma  mater  of  old  Lutetia.  Despite  the  sort  of  disgrace  in  which 
the  College  de  France  had  sunk,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  II., 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Ramus  lost  nothing  of  his 
popularity  at  the  court  of  that  prince,  nor  during   the   first 

J  ears  of  the  administrati(m  of  Charles  IX.,  when  Catherine  de 
[edici  held  the  reins  of  the  government;  his  enemies,  ev^i 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  his  talents  and  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  had,  with  almost  one  exception,  beoome 
his  intimate  friends.  Surrounded  by  the  love,  the  Teq^ect,  and 
praise  of  all  who  knew  him,  Ramus  seemed  destined  to  spend 
m  peace  a  useful  life,  divided  between  his  duties  as  a  lecturer 
and  the  composition  of  his  works,  when  an  event  took  place,  in 
1561,  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts,  and  pointed 
him  out  as  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  fanatic  supporters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.  In  1561  Ramus  made  an  open  pro- 
.fession  of  Pix)testantism. 

We  know  perfectly  well,  thanks  to  M.  Waddington's  minute 
inc^uiries,  what  had  been  up  to  the  date  of  the  "  Colloqae  de 
Poissy,"  the  religious  opinions  of  our  philosopher.  Truly  pious, 
he  was  extremely  strict  in  his  attendance  upon  the  ordinances 
of  the  church.;  every  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  momine,  he 
might  be  seen,  accompanied  by  the  master  and  pupils  of  the 
College  de  Presles,  going  to  hear  mass  at  some  chapel  belonging 
to  the  University;  he  conformed  scrupulously  to  the  various 
ceremonies  which  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Popish 
faith,  and  required  the  same  strictness  from  those  placed  under 
his  care.  We  must  acknowledge,  however^  that  Ramus  had 
long  secretly  entertained  certain  doubts  respecting  the  dhiurch» — 
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doubts^  in  a  great  measure,  brought  on  by  the  position  which 
he  had  assumed  in  the  Aristotelic  controversy.     Peripatetiamy 
we  have  sdready  said,  was,  with  scholastic  divines,  almost  paf t  of 
a  Christian's  creed,  and  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle,  were  considered  as  downright  heretics.    The 
leaven  of  heterodoxy,  afler  having  tainted  Runus,  spread  itself, 
as  it  appears,  throughout  the  College  de  France ;  tne  pupils  of 
Presles,  one  and  all,  renounced  the  old  £uth,  and  imder  the 
liberal   and   noUe  administration  of  Chancelier  de  I'Hdpital, 
Protestantism  had  gained  many  aa  illustrious  supporter  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  hated  scholasticism  as  the  exponent  of 
intellectual  as  well  as  religious  despotism.     Unfortunately,  the 
world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Yassy  gave  the  signal  of  the  civil 
wars,  which  were  to  retard  for  so  many  years  the  pro^iress  of 
civilization  and  tJie  triumph  of  truth.    Kamus  did  not  hve  long 
enough  to  see  the  horrible  unfolding  of  all   those  plus  quam 
civilia  belia,  but  he  witnessed  the  mree  first,  and  uniformly 
shared  the  destinies  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  brethren  in  the 
faith.     Between  the  years  1562  and  1572,  the  life  of  Ramus 
remiuds  us  of  a  noble  bark,  tossed  about  on  a  stormy  sea  by  the 
fury  of  wind  and  tide ;  as  soon  as  the  war  breaks  out,  as  soon  as 
the  relentless  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  is  let  loose,  he  is 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  country,  and  to  seek,  in  foreign  climes,  a 
place  where  he  may  worship  God  in  safety,  and  proclaim  un- 
disturbed the  everlasting  riglits  of  the  human  thoughts ;  when 
a  sliort  interval  of  quiet  occurs,  through  the  weakness  of  some 
leader  or  the  wise  counsel  of  some  pohtician,  we  behold  Kamus 
returning  once   more  to  his   beloved   College  de  Presles,  re- 
suming his  lectures,  defending  against  the  Jesuits  the  privileges 
of  the  University,  and  for  the  hundredth  time  impugning  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  before  the  enthusiastic  students  assembled 
to  hear  him. 

The  last  journey  which  Ramus  undertook  before  his  death 
occupied  two  entire  years ;  he  started  in  August,  1568,  and 
visited  the  whole  of  Germany.  He  had  very  prudently  foreseen 
that  a  fresh  storm  was  about  to  burst  upon  his  unhappy  countrv, 
and  he,  therefore,  solicited  from  the  king  to  be  sent  officially 
on  a  sort  of  scientific  mission  throughout  the  most  celebrated 
universities  of  Europe.  These  literary  crusades,  or  exploring 
tours,  were  very  frequent  three  centuries  ago ;  in  many  cases,  as 
in  that  of  Ramus,  they  were  matters  of  necessity,  but  the 
results  often  proved  extremely  beneficial;  learned  men  thus 
met  together ;  an  interchange  of  ideas  took  place ;  and  the  visits 
of  a  Galileo  or  a  Ramus  crenerally  led  to  discoveries  or  to  im- 
provements,  both  in  science  and  in  literature.     Thus  we  una 
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Calvin  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  going  from  place 
to  place,  to  spread  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  thus  we 
see  Giordano  Bruno,  under  sentence  of  excommunication,  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither,  and  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
which  he  receives  at  the  hand  of  Hubert  Languet,  or  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  revealing  to  his  entertainers  the  bold  flights  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  the  treasures  of  an  original  system  of  phi- 
losophy. Previous  to  his  departure.  Ramus  devoted  the  greater 
proportion  of  a  well-earned  fortune  to  the  creation  of  a  mathe- 
matical lectureship  at  the  College  de  France.  This  was  his 
legacy  to  the  establishment  where  his  own  brighter  days  had 
been  spent,  and  it  stiU  exists  as  a  monument  of  his  generosity, 
and  01  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

We  cannot,  like  M.  Waddington,  take  up  the  pilgrim's  staff, 
and  follow  Ramus  in  his  travels.  His  first  stay  was  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  the  rector,  Sturm,  received  him  with  the  greatest 
honour ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Basle,  and  during  a  ten 
months'  sojourn  in  that  town,  he  published  his  chief  mathe- 
matical works.  At  Zurich  he  became  acquainted  with  Bol- 
linger ;  at  Berne  he  found  likewise  everybody  eager  to  see  him ; 
and  at  Heidelberg  he  began  a  course  oi  lectures  at  the  request 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  III.,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
on  account  of  the  vehement  opposition  offered  by  the  Aris- 
totelians ;  Frankfort,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Lausanne,  and 
Geneva,  "  the  delight  of  the  Christian  world,"  as  he  used  to 
say,  were  visited  in  turns.  Anoiongst  his  friends  we  find  re- 
corded the  names  of  Tremellius,  Languet,  Camerarius,  and 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  although  at  that  time  only  fifteen  years  old, 
had  already  acquired  much  fame  by  his  astronomical  dis- 
coveries. 

The  history  of  our  philosopher's  temporary  residence  at 
Geneva  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  in  M.  Waddington's 
volume.  Calvin  had  been  dead  six  years  when  Ramus  arrived 
in  the  capital  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  and  Theodore  Beza  was  far 
from  adopting  all  the  innovations  adopted  so  enthusiastically  at 
the  College  de  Presles.  "  Many  learned  men,"  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  Ramus,  **  have,  you  are  well  aware,  seen  with  displea- 
sure, your  animadversions  against  Aristotle.  You  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  blame  me  for  sharing  their  views*  As  for  me,  I 
adhere  to  my  sentiments,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  in  any 
way  disturb  our  mutual  affection,  unless  perchance  you  believe 
there  can  be  no  friendship  except  between  those  who,  on  all 
subjects,  are  exactly  of  one  opinion."  Such  were  the  disposi- 
tions of  Theodore  Beza ;  we  see  that,  if  not  quite  hostile  to 
Ramus,  neither  were  they  of  a  cordial  character.  However, 
our  philosopher  having  readied  Geneva  about  the  end  of  the 
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May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  1570,  was  very  well  reoeived 
there  by  the  citizens ;  he  even  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  which 
attracted  so  numerous  a  concourse  of  students  that  it  became 
quite  evident  that  the  reaction  against  Aristotle  had  developed 
itself  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Driven 
away  from  Geneva  by  the  fear  of  being  infected  with  a  con- 
tagious disease  which  was  raging  in  those  quarters,  Ramus 
visited  Lausanne  on  his  way  to  Paris,  whither  he  hastened  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  first  news  of  the  treaty  of  Saint  Germain- 
en-Laye. 

Unfortunately  for  our  philosopher,  matters  had  become  very 
much  altered  since  his  departure;  his  conversion  to  Protestantism 
of  course  alienated  from  him  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine ;  and 
exposed  as  he  was  to  all  the  animosity  of  the  Catholic  party,  he 
no  longer  found  by  his  side,  his  old  friend  the  Chancelier  de 
rilopital.  At  the  head  of  his  enemies  was  his  rival  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Charpentier,  a  man  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  the  impersonation  of  jealousy,  and  whose  feelings  of  envy 
had  grown  into  positive  hatred.  Ramus  was  pensioned  oJBT :  he 
had  determined  upon  devoting  henceforth  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  theological  works,  when  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day  put  an  end  to  all  these 
plans  by  removing  him  to  the  "society  of  the  just  made  per- 
icct."     He  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 

M.  Waddington  has  proved  to  a  certainty  that  the  murder  of 
RamiLs  was  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  Charpentier ;  all 
the  authorities  who  have  in  any  way  alluded  to  that  horrid 
catastrophe  are  unanimous  in  making  that  man  responsible  for 
it ;  pointed  at  on  all  sides  as  the  assassin  of  Ramus,  Charpen- 
tier never  attempted  even  to  deny  the  fact ;  nay,  further,  he  had 
the  impudence  to  assert  that  those  who  murdered  the  opponents 
of  Aristotle  had  only  done  an  act  of  justice.  In  relating 
the  atrocious  deed,  the  biographer  rises  to  real  eloquence : — 

"  I  turn  aside,"  he  exclaims,  "from  that  accumulation  of  horrors, 
in  order  to  deplore  only  a  single  crime.  I  never  could  have  tears 
enough  for  so  many  heroic  and  innocent  victims ;  I  never  could  find 
power  enough  to  describe  a  scene  so  extensive.  Out  of  a  long  list 
of  murders,  1  have  only,  thank  God,  a  solitary  one  to  relate,  but  it  is 
so  frightful  that,  about  to  undertake  as  I  am  the  mournful  narrative, 
1  fear  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  exaggeration  by  those  even  who  know 
in  its  minutest  circumstance  the  history  of  which  I  purpose  unfold- 
ing a  separate  episode.  In  describing  this  crime  I  need  only  put 
together  evidence  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Paid  assassins,  led  on 
by  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  the  other  a 
sergeant,  broke  open  the  gate  of  the  College  de  Presles,  and  began 
to  examine  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.     Understanding  that  he 
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was  the  object  of  all  these  threats,  Samus  had  retired  into  his  study 
on  the  fifth  story,  and  there  he  awaited  in  meditation  and  prayer, 
when  the  band  of  murderers,  acting  upon  some  indications  which 
had  been  given  to  them,  found  out  his  retreat,  forced  the  door,  and 
rushed  into  the  room.  Kamus  was  on  his  knees,  with  bis  hands 
clasped  and  his  looks  turned  towards  heaven.  He  rose,  he  wished  to 
address  those  infuriated  men  whom  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect 
still  kept  hesitating ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  must  reckon 
upon  neither  mercy  nor  compassion,  and  availing  himself  of  a  few 
last  moments  which  were  granted  to  him,  he  commended  his  soul  to 
Qod,  and  exclaimed  :  '  O  my  Qod,  I  have  sinned  against  Thee ;  I 
have  done  evil  in  Thy  sight ;  Thy  judgments  are  equity  and  truth  : 
deal  mercifully  with  me,  and  have  compassion  on  those  unhappy  men 
who  know  not  what  they  are  doing  !'  This  was  all  he  could  say,  on 
account  of  the  eagerness  of  the  murderers  to  finish  their  work.  One 
of  the  leaders,  uttering  frightful  blasphemies,  fired  at  the  bead  of 
Bamus ;  the  two  balls  rebounded  against  the  wall ;  another  ran  him 
through  the  chest  with  his  sword.  The  blood  was  gushing  freely 
from  the  wounds,  and  yet  Bamus  still  lived  ;  the  assassins  then  had 
recourse  to  another  kind  of  torture ;  they  threw  the  body  out  of  a 
window  at  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  from  the  ground. 
In  its  way  it  met  a  roof,  which  it  partly  broke  through,  and  fell  quite 
mangled  in  the  college  court.  The  blood  covered  the  pavement,  the 
entrails  had  gushed  out,  and  Bamus  was  not  yet  a  corpse ;  they  in- 
sulted his  mangled  remains  in  the  vilest  manner,  fastened  a  rope  to 
his  legs,  and  dragged  him  through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  Seine  ; 
there  a  surgeon,  as  it  is  commonly  reported,  cut  off  his  head,  and  the 
trunk  was  thrown  into  the  river.  We  can  assert,  from  NancepB 
testimony,  that  some  passers-by  gave  a  crown  to  a  few  bargemen 
who  brought  to  shore  the  corpse  which  was  floating  about  near  the 
Pont  Saint  Michel:  they  feasted  their  eyes  with  the  shocking 
spectacle.  In  short,  all  the  extremities  of  cruelty  could  hardly  satisfy 
the  extraordinary  fury  which  animated  the  enemies  of  Bamus.*' 

The  chapter  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  extract,  is 
one  which  contains  some  of  the  heaviest  evidences  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  France  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
As  a  relief  the  reader  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  next,  in 
which  M.  Waddington  has  collected  together  a  variety  of  most 
entertaining  anecdotes  on  the  various  personages  with  whom 
Ramus  was  acquainted.  Pierre  Galland,  Pasquier,  Charles  do 
Lorraine,  Ronsard,  Loysel,  Pithou — all  those  worthies  and  many 
more  besides,  figure  in  these  amusing  pages,  which  exhibit  to  us, 
if  we  may  so  say,  a  gallery  of  great  men  en  robe  de  chambrc. 
Those  amongst  our  friends  will  revel  over  the  racy  chapter  we 
are  now  alluding  to,  who  have  perused  the  duodecimos  published 
bv  the  Elzevirs,  and  in  which,  under  the  title  of  Scaligerana, 
Thuana,  Perroniana,  and  Menagiana,  is  accumulated  so  much 
chit-chat  respecting  the  literati  of  former  days.     They  will  fcdlow 
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tliere  in  all  its  details  the  life  of  Bamus ;  they  will  beeome 
acquainted  with  his  habits,  his  way  of  living,  his  studies  and 
his  recreations ;  they  will  see  the  poor  scholar,  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  grandson  of  a  charcoal  burner,  by  dint  of  labour  and 
perseverance,  enjoying  at  last  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  annual 
income,  which  he  spent  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  his  dear 
college,  building  libraries,  defraying  the  educational  expenses 
of  twelve  students,  and  founding  a  lectureship  which  is  still,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  memorial  of  his  name  and  a  proof  of 
his  enlightened  munificence. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  as  a  teacher  of  metaphysics  and  as  a 
reformer.  Ramus  possessed  much  influence.  Tor  a  long  time 
Europe  was  divided  into  parties  of  Bamists,  Anti*BamistB,  and 
Semi-Ramists. 


•*In  Germany,**  says  M.  Waddington,  "the  professorships  of 
philosophy  were  for  a  short  time  held  idmost  exclusively  by  the 
supporters  of  Bamism,  at  least  in  the  Protestant  universities,  espe« 
ciaUy  at  Altorf,  Gorbach,  Dusseldorf,  Gottingen,  Helmstadt,  Erfurt, 
Leipsic,  Marburg,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bostock,  Dantsic, 
&c.  Besides  metaphysicians,  amongst  whom  Gaspard  PlafTrad, 
Henniug  Bennemann,  John  Cramer,  and  F.  Beurhusius  hold 
the  highest  rank,  jurists  and  divines  were  seen  making  an  open 

Profession  of  Bamism,  such  as  Wesembeck,  Brederode,  and  Gerard, 
lowever,  as  it  was  suspected  that  certain  sympathies  existed  between 
the  followers  of  Bamus  and  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  exclusive 
Lutherans  soon  returned  to  the  system  of  dialectics  professed  by 
Melancthon,  and  the  philosophers  of  Germany  were  distinguished  as 
Kamists  and  Anti-Bnmists,  otherwise  called  Fhilippists.  .  .  . 

*'  The  opinions  of  Bamus  took  a  still  more  solid  footing  in  England 
and  Scotland.  James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  had  been  the  pupil  of  our  philosopher,  Buchanan  was  his 
friend,  and  it  was  perhaps  through  the  protection  of  the  Scotch  peer 
that  Bjiniism  obtained  admittance  in  the  classes  belonging  to  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew.  Oxford  forms  part  of  the  domains  of 
Aristotle  and  scholasticism ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
the  new  opinions  were  persecuted  there ;  but  things  were  quite  dif- 
ferent at  Cambridge,  where  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Bamism, 
mathematics  have  always  been  quite  as  much  cultivated  as  literature. 
Boger  Ascham  rather  liked  the  doctrines  of  the  French  philosopher ; 
and  under  his  influence,  the  liberal  university  of  Cambridge  adopted 
a  teaching  which  enjoyed  besides  the  warm  patronage  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  and  Sir  William  Temple.  In  vain  Bacon  accumulated 
against  Bamism  the  most  offensive  insults.  .  .  .  In  1672,  Bamism  in 
England  was  as  flourishing  as  ever ;  a  bookseller  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge  published  the  '  Dialectics  *  of  Bamus  with  the  commen- 
taries of  William  Ames,  and  in  the  same  year  that  work  had  the 
still  more  extraordinary  honour  of  being  faithfully  abridged  in 
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Milton's  treatise,  entitled,  "  Artis  logicae  plenior  institutio  ad  Petri 
Eami  methodum  concinnatffi." 

M.  Waddington  is  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  spent  ten  years  in 
studying  thoroughly  his  hero,  and  although  he  acknowledges 
very  frankly  that  Ramus  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  man,  yet 
he  ascribes  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer,  an  influence  which 
we  are  not  singular  in  calling  exaggerated.  In  the  character  of 
Ramus  there  was  more  of  the  litterateur  than  of  the  thinker  ;  he 
has  really  done  more  for  the  revival  of  philology,  erudition,  and 
literature  in  general,  than  for  the  progress  of  metaphysical 
science.  At  the  time  when  he  appeared,  the  intellectual  world 
in  Europe  might  be  considered  as  forming  naturally  two  great 
divisions,  including  respectively  men  of  high  merit  but  of 
unequal  powers.  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  Pomponaccio, 
Cremonini,  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Jerome  Cardan, 
Sanchez,  Charron,  Montaigne, — such  are  a  few  of  those  whom  we 
would  really  call  original  thinkers,  men  of  high  metaphysical 
acumen,  and  whose  influence  as  such  was  very  much  felt.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  a  host  of  elegant  writers,  gifted  with 
great  classical  taste,  perfectly  qualified  to  illustrate  Cicero,  or  to 
explain  the  beauties  of  Euripides ;  to  this  category  belonged 
Laurentius  Valla,  Marius  Nizolius,  Ludovicus  Vives,  and  Rudolph 
Agricola.  Ramus  shines  undoubtedly  primus  inter  pares  of  this 
last-named  band  ;  but  we  question  whether  he  is  really  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  former.  M.  Cousin  himself  {Fragments  de 
Philosophie  Cartesienne\  says,  that  "  Ramus  had  not  much  depth 
of  mind,  and  that  he  was  not  gifted  with  powerful  originality." 
In  a  word.  Ramus  was  a  first-rate  critic  and  an  admirable 
lecturer  on  metaphysics,  but  that  was  all ;  for,  as  another  writer 
accurately  remarks,  he  had  not  received  fix)m  above  that  gift  of 

?)atience  which,  according  to  Bufibn,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
eatures  of  scientific  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  qualified  manner  in  which  we  subscribe 
to  M.  Waddington's  praise  of  Ramus,  wo  shoidd  be  unfeignedly 
grieved  if  our  readers  were  to  suppose  that  we  wish  either  to 
deny  the  philosopher's  merits,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  admira- 
tion which  has  inspired  the  eloquent  pages  of  his  biographer. 
It  is  no  small  evidence  of  a  man's  greatness  that  he  stands  up 
as  the  undaunted  champion  of  truth,  against  the  combinea 
attack  of  a  powerful  majority,  and  that  he  assails  error  when 
the  supporters  of  error  have  at  their  command  racks  and  gibbets, 
dungeons  and  assassins. 

"  To  free  the  human  mind  from  the  yoke  of  Aristotle  and  trom 
scholastic  darkness ;  to  simplify  the  study  of  all  the  sciences,  and  to 
vulgarize  them  by  making  them  speak  the  language  of  the  people ; 
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to  encourage  in  France  the  study  of  mathematics ;  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  intellectual  freedom  by  a  noble  and  useful  example ; 
finally,  to  direct  metaphysical  science  into  the  right  path  by  making 
it  rest'upon  the  observation  of  human  nature, — such  were  the  chief 
services  for  which  the  world  was  indebted  to  Eamus  and  to  Eamism. 
Considered  in  itself,  a  work  such  as  this  deserves  all  our  respect ;  but 
when  we  remember  a  life  entirely  spent  in  the  service  of  virtue  and 
of  truth,  how  can  we  but  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  victim 
of  intolerance,  purchasing  with  his  blood  a  fr^dom  which  he  has 
not  been  spared  to  enjoy,  but  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  as  a 
precious  inheritance.  It  is  assuredly  a  duty  and  an  honour  for 
modem  philosophers  to  reckon  amongst  their  ancestors  a  man  conspi- 
cuous by  the  highest  gifbs  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind,  and  oy 
his  unbounded  devotedness  to  the  great  cause  of  intellectual 
progress." 

Such  was  the  character  of  Ramus;  that  it  is  well  worth 
studying  no  one  will  deny,  and  accordingly  M.  Waddington 
deserves  our  best  thanks  for  having  added  to  the  stores  of  otit 
biographical  literature  a  work  which  is  complete  without  beinff 
dry,  and  done  heartily  without  any  of  that  party  spirit  whicn 
contemporary  writers  do  not  always  endeavour  to  avoid.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  we  have  enumerated  the  principal 
authorities  from  whose  works  we  had  hitherto  derived  all  we 
knew  about  Ramus.  There  are,  besides,  still  extant  three 
lengthened  biographies  of  our  philosopher  ;  but  they  seem  not 
to  have  been  known  even  by  the  historians  who  preceded  M. 
Waddington ;  and  instead  of  the  interesting  and  well- written 
volume  we  have  just  now  been  reviewing,  how  tedious  would  be. 
the  wading  through  the  worm-eaten,  musty  old  pages  of 
Nanccl,  John  Thomas  Freigius,  and  Theophilus  Banosius  I  The 
appendix  of  original  documents  which  closes  the  work,  will  suffi- 
ciently show  how  all  these  sources  of  information,  and  many 
others  besides,  have  been  studied,  analyzed,  and  made  use  of  by 
the  learned  author.  The  treatises  of  Ramus  himself  are  of  such 
rare  occurrence  at  the  present  day  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
with  them  even  in  the  best  collections ;  and  if  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton had  not  been  enabled  to  use  freely  M.  Victor  Cousin's  splendid 
philosophical  library,  he  would  have  perhi^s  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking. 

In  times  when  the  spirit  of  controversy  is  abroad,  works  like 
the  present  are  doubly  valuable.  In  the  first  place,  they  show  to 
Protestants  how  their  ancestors  toiled  and  suffered  for  the  cause 
of  religious  and  intellectual  freedom — ^a  cause  against  which 
the  hatred  of  bigots  is  as  fierce  as  ever.  In  the  next,  they 
enable  unprejudiced  persons  professing  another  faith,  to  judge 
for   themselves   wheuier    the    reformation  is  indeed,   as    the 
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Univers  Religieux  would  have  us  beKeve,  at  the  root  of  all  the 
crimes  which  have  since  the  sixteenth  century  disgraced  the 
name  of  man.  We  would  add  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  no 
one  was  better  qualified  to  write  the  biography  of  a  Protestant 
metaphysician  than^a  gentleman  who  is  now  the  only  Protestant 
lecturer  on  metaphysics  belonging  to  the  University  of  Franco. 
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Subjects  purely  medical  are  so  often  regarded  as  of  a  strictly 
professional  character,  as  technical  matters  which  concern  only 
the  medical  practitioner,  that  many  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  in  health  and  diseaBe, 
escape  the  attention  of  those  most  likely  to  profit  bv  the  careful 
study  of  them.  How  important  that  many  of  our  social 
reformers  and  educators  should  acquaint  Uiemaelyes  more 
diligently  than  is  usually  considered  expedient,  with  the  scien- 
tific details  of  the  conditions  upon  which  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  health  depend,  and  the  complicated  relations  which 
connect  them!  In  a  thesis  which  has  recently  reoeiyed  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  Dr.  Blackie  has 
opened  up  to  us  a  stratum  of  society  which  exhibits  man  in  his 
most  abject  condition.  The  statements  brought  forward  are 
of  great  importance,  and  deserying  of  more  general  considera- 
tion than  they  are  likely  to  receiye  in  the  form  of  a  uniyeraity 
thesis ;  we  shall,  therefore,  do  a  good  seryice  in  calling  atten- 
tion briefly  to  some  of  Dr.  Bkckie's  results,  and  thus  indicating 
the  source  whence  more  detailed  information  may  be  obtained. 
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Of  late  years  the  terms  "Gottre"  and  "  Orfitinism  **  have 
crept  into  our  medical  literature,  but  no  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  maladies  they  indicate  has,  until  now,  been 
given  in  our  language.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  when 
we  consider  that  the  victims  of  these  maladies,  Qoitrcs  and 
Cretins  (as  they  are  called),  appear  to  be  common  in  many 
countries,  and  are  not  unknown  in  our  own ;  and  that  Englisn 
travellers,  in  making  the  grand  tour  of  the  Alps,  have  year  by 
year  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  passing  many  of  those 
melancholy  objects  of  humanity  as  common  beggars  by  the 
waysides. 

Let  us  premise  that  these  two  maladies,  Gt)ttre  and  Cretinism, 
are  of  a  perfectly  distinct  character,  but  that  the  former  is  so 
constantly  associated  with  the  latter  in  Cretin  districts,  that 
both  have  been  long  regarded  as  probably  having,  in  many 
cases,  a  common  source  and  origin.  Dr.  Blackie  arrives  at  a 
different  conclusion.  Speaking  of  the  origin  of  Cretinism,  he 
observes : — 

*'  The  cause  or  causes  have  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  givLDg^  origin  to  Gh^tre ;  but  on  examining  the  subject,  we 
find  that  they  are  distinct,  although  we  find  that,  where  GK)itre  is 
endemic,  the  Cretin  is  generally  more  or  less  affected  with  it.'* — 
Mackie's  Thesis,  p.  30. 

The  respective  causes  of  these  maladies  certainly  act  in 
combination,  or,  if  distinct,  are  frequently  associated  together, 
Goitre  being  always  present  where  Cretinism  prevails,  almough 
the  converse  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

In  the  Swiss  Alps,  as  in  other  mountain  regions,  a  race  of 
hardy  and  healthy  mountaineers,  strong  in  mind  and  in  body, 
active  and  ingenious,  occupy  the  higher  valleys  ;  those  of  them 
who  are  herdsmen  and  shepherds  spending  their'isrummer  months 
on  the  Alpine  meadows,  which  are  higher  still.  But  in  the 
deeper  valleys  where  the  rivers  become  larger,  the  air  denser, 
the  climate  milder,  giving  rise  to  a  richly  wooded  vegetation, 
there  the  health  and  strength  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  give 
way,  so  that  by  the  river-sides  in  the  deepest  valleys  (as,  for 
example,  by  the  Rhone  in  Lower  Valais),  sluggishness,  ugli- 
ness, and  weakness  of  body  and  mind  prevail,  while  certain  diseases 
are  characteristic  of  the  people.  Of  these  a  soft,  projecting, 
elastic  tumour  of  the  neck  called  Bronchocele,  or  Qolfre,  is 
the  commonest.  This  affection  is  not  peculiar  to  such  conditions, 
although  most  fully  developed  under  them,  but  is  common  in 
many  parta  of  the  world,  and  in  individuals  who  enjoy,  in  other 
respects,  the  greatest  amount  of  bodily  health  and  mental  deve- 
lopment.     In  Cretin  districts,  however,  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  that  disease  as  to  require  consideration  along  with 
it.  Whether  the  Bronchocele  of  Derbyshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  other  English  counties,  is  the  same  malady  as  the 
Goitre  of  Swiss  valleys  may  admit  of  doubt ;  but  Cretinism 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  greater  prevalence  in  the  Bronchocele 
districts  of  England  than  elsewhere  in  England ;  in  fact,  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  regarded  in  England  as  the  associate  or  as 
the  precursor  of  a  debilitated  state  of  either  body  or  mind  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  rather  in  the  form  of  a  casual 
affection  occurring  in  individuals  of  the  greatest  bodily  and 
mental  vigour,  as  well  as,  it  may  be,  in  those  of  weaker  habit, 
and  neither  affecting  their  physical  development  nor  impairing 
their  mental  powers. 

For  this  complaiat  many  causes  have  been  assigned.  Some 
say  it  arises  from  the  straining  occasioned  by  the  carrying  of 
heavy  weights  on  the  head,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
on  the  Moselle  the  people  do  carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  and 
Goitre  is  frequent ;  but  in  the  Valais,  where  the  burdens  are 
borne  on  the  back  only,  it  is  far  commoner. 

Others  attribute  Bronchocele  to  the  congestion  of  the  head 
and  neck,  attendant  on  much  climbing  of  hills  ;  but  then  most 
mountaineers  are  not  so  affected.  A  third  cause  is  found  in  the 
constant  drinking  of  snow-water  and  melted  ice,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Upper  Rhone  valleys  deriving  their  water 
from  that  stream,  do  drink  melted  snow  and  ice,  and  have 
Goitres  ;  but  there  is  no  snow-water  in  Derbyshire,  at  Treves, 
nor  in  the  Ahr  valley  near  Bonn,  where  Goitre  is  common  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kurrawurrees,  who  get  nothing 
but  snow  during  several  months  in  the  year,  are  not  so  subject 
to  Goitre  as  the  people  who  live  in  damp  grounds  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas,  where  there  can  be  no  snow  water.  A  truer 
cause  may  be  sought  in  the  popular  belief,  which  lays  the  blame 
on  impurities  in  the  waters ;  indeed  in  Styria  and  elsewhere  there 
are  "  wells  from  which  the  inhabitants  fear  to  drink,  or  having  by 
any  accident  drunk  out  of  them,  they  rush  to  an  antidotal  well  to 
coimteract  the  bad  effects.  Whatever  the  first  well  may  contain, 
we  find  the  second  to  abound  in  iodine,  which  would  seem  to 
be  Nature's  specific  for  the  complaint."  Before  entering  further 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  advisable  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  Cretinism,  and  to  discuss  the  causes  of  Broncho- 
cele and  Cretinism  together. 

The  Cretin  is  defined  as  "  a  being  deformed  and  distorted,  an 
abortion  of  man,  peculiarized  by  a  pale  leaden  colour  of  the 
face,  by  a  flaccidity  of  the  flesn,  an  unexcitable  nature,  and 
extraordinarj'  amount  of  laziness  and  inactivity,  and  inability 
to  speak  or  utter  articulate  sounds,  and  generally,  not  always. 
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with  very  largo  goitres,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  a  much 
misunderstood  connexion  of  the  two  complaints."  It  is  indeed 
regarded  as  the  highest  stage  of  idiotcy,  peculiarized  by  a 
vitiated  state  of  body,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  mental  facul- 
ties. Hear  J.  G.  KohPs  description  of  the  Cretin,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Weber,  is  midway  between  man  and  beast,  as  Caliban 
was  and  the  New  Hollanders  are ! — 

"  With  timid,  cowering  mien,  with  dull,  listless  eyes,  with  bent 
legs  and  Goitred  necks  (many  have  three  or  four  thick  swellings  at 
their  throat),  these  misshapen  abnormalities  drag  themselves  every- 
where through  the  streets  [in  Styria.]  'Tis  the  saddest  lopping  and 
laming  of  humanity  that  is  be  found  anywhere  on  the  earth ;  for  the 
body  is  as  deformed  as  the  soul  is  debased,  and  the  understanding 
as  blind  as  the  feelings  perverted.  These  wretched  creatures  are, 
for  the  most  part,  malicious,  revengeful,  and  cruel.  They  exhibit, 
when  they  eat,  a  most  voracious  and  entirely  brutal  appetite,  and 
indeed  all  their  sensual  propensities  are  manifested  in  a  most  brutal 
and  disgusting  way.  Like  the  bi-utes,  they  have  generally  a  keen 
scent,  but  their  hearing  is  seldom  acute.  Their  growth  displays  no 
vigour,  and  they  are  mostly  of  small  stature.  This  is  a  small  kind- 
ness of  nature  to  those  unfortunates,  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
thankful,  for  if  these  unsightly  shapes  were  allowed  to  attain  a 
large  and  full  development,  the  sight  would  be  altogether  intolerable. 
.  .  .  .  *  Who,'  asks  Berchtold  Beaupre,  *  who  is  this  melan- 
choly being  who  bears  the  human  form  in  its  lowest  and  most  repul- 
sive expression  ?  I  see  a  head  of  unusual  form  and  size,  a  squat  and 
bloated  figure,  with  a  stupid  look,  with  blear,  hollow,  and  heavy  eyes, 
with  thick,  projecting  eyelids,  and  a  flat  nose.  His  face  is  of  a 
leaden  hue ;  his  skin  is  dirty,  flabby,  covered  with  tetters,  and  his 
thick  tongue  hangs  down  over  his  moist  livid  lips.  His  mouth, 
always  open  and  full  of  saliva,  shows  teeth  which  are  going  to 
decay.  His  chest  is  narrow,  his  back  curved,  his  breath  asthmatic. 
I  see,  indeed,  arms  and  legs,  but  his  limbs  are  short,  misshapen,  lean, 
^tiff,  without  power,  and  without  utility.  The  knees  are  thick  and 
inclined  inwards  ;  the  feet  flat.  The  large  head  droops  listlessly  on 
the  breast,  the  belly  resembles  a  bag,  and  the  integuments  are  so 
loose  that  they  cannot  retain  the  intestines  in  their  cavity.  This 
loathsome  idiot  being  hears  not,  speaks  not,  and  only  now  and  then 
utters  a  hoarse,  wild,  inarticulate  sound.  Notwithstanding  his 
greediness,  he  is  scarcely  able  to  support  life.  One  passion  alone 
seems  sometimes  to  rouse  him  from  his  usual  insensibility,  that  is, 
the  sexual  instinct  in  its  rudest  brutality.  At  first,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  take  this  being  for  a  gigantic  polypus,  something  in 
imitation  of  a  man,  for  it  scarcely  moves.  It  creeps  with  the 
painful  heaviness  of  a  sloth ;  and  yet  it  is  the  monarch  of  the 
earth,  but  dethroned  and  degraded.     It  is  a  Cretin  ! '  '* — Pp.  14 — 16. 

The  Cretin  is  obstinate,  of  a  resisting,    mutinous   temper, 
incapable  of  gratitude  or  of  afifection,  and  without  sense  of 
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pleasure  or  pain.  "Reduced  to  a  sort  of  vegetation  and 
automatic  existence,  they  arrive  without  difficulty  at  an  extreme 
old  age ;"  but  this  statement  (of  Foder^),  while  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  Kohl,  who  speaks  of  them  as  dragging 
on  their  unhappy  existence  for  seventy  years  or  more,  "a 
misery  to  themselves  and  an  eyesore  to  creation,"  is  con- 
tradicted by  Weber,  who  says  it  would  be  wrong  to  wish  them 
an  old  age,  and  better  far  to  kill  them  out  of  mercy,  as  some 
barbarians  do,  adding ;  "  The  greatest  blessing  of  heaven  is 
just  this,  that  these  unfortunate  creatures  seldom  grow  old." 

These  descriptions  are  well  calculated  to  excite  our  com- 
passion for  fellow-beings  thus  deprived  of  all  the  blessings 
which  it  is  our  high  privilege  to  enjoy.  And  when  we  state 
that  the  malady  is  not  confined  to  isolated  individuals,  but  is 
common  in  many  localities,  and  lays  prostrate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  \irge  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  one  meriting  the 
notice  of  the  philanthropist.  Of  the  2,188,000  sonls  con- 
stituting the  population  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  20,000 
persons  are  Cretins. 

In  the  Canton  Valais  there  is  1    Cretin  in  25  inhabitants. 
„      District  Moudon,  ^  c\>j 

(Canton  de  Vaud)      "       "^  "  ^^ 

„      Canton  XJri  „       1  „  83  „ 

„      Canton  Argovie         „       1  „         167  „ 

„      Canton  Orisons  „       I  „         266  „ 

„      Canton  Olarus  „       1  „         375  „ 

The  malady  is  endemic  in  various  parts  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 
Of  the  750  inhabitants  of  the  small  island  of  Niederworth 
in  the  Rhine,  40  are  Cretins.  In  a  village  of  300  inhabitants 
near  Bonn,  22  are  Cretins  and  idiots.  In  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden  there  were,  in  1847,  no  fewer  than  490  Cretins, 
chiefly  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald.  In  Sardinia,  in 
a  population  of  4,125,750,  there  are  reported  7,084  Cretins  and 
many  half  Cretins,  and  that  is  probably  below  the  actual 
number.*  In  Lower  Franconia,  Bavaria,  there  are  200 
Cretins  in  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  a  larger  proportion 
in  the  highlands.  In  Austria,  whole  families  consiBt  of  Cretins 
and  half  Cretins,  and  the  disease  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  villages  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
one  man  was  found  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  in  Steiermark, 
6,000  Cretins  of  the  worst  kind  were  tound.  In  Wirtemberg 
5,000  are  affected  with  Cretinism ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  4,000  idiots  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  are  supposed  to  be 


*  DrB.  D*£spire  and  Quggenbiihl  reckon  the  number  at  above  10,000. 
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Cretins,  and  probably  many  of  the  idiots  of  MaBsacbusetts 
(where  there  is  nearly  one  in  every  200  inhabitants)  and 
other  American  states  will  on  inquinr  be  found  to  be  Cretins. 
The  malady  is  also  known  in  the  Vosges  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Dr.  Blackie  reports  several  cases  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 

One  valley  is  spoken  of  (whose  geographical  position  is  not 
stated)  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  goitrous,  having  great 
round  swellings  on  their  necks  ;  and  when  a  traveller  appears 
the  people  stare  at  him  and  stroke  their  chins,  wondering  at 
his  deformity ;  and  when  perchance  one  of  themselves  is  bom 
without  the  goitrous  ornament,  they  laugh  at  him,  and  call  him 
"  goose-neck." 

>Vith  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  sad  malady,  and  its  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  it  may  now  be  advisable  to  allude 
briefly.  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  regards  it  as  a  disease  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  impairing  the  development  of  the  body  and  per- 
ceptive faculties  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  this  disced  condi- 
tion of  body  be  removed,  the  maladies  of  the  mind  will  be  more 
easily  overcome  than  in  those  cases  in  which  the  body  is 
originally  in  full  vigour  and  the  mind  idiotic.  Dr.  Blackie 
observes : — 

"  What  disease  is  Cretinism  ?  and  to  what  analogous  ?  Those  to 
which  we  find  it  nearest  allied  are,  as  regards  the  miud,  idiotism,  and 
in  relation  to  the  body,  rickets.  By  idiotism  we  understand  a  state 
in  which  *  the  mental  faculties  have  been  wanting  since  birth,  or  have 
not  been  manifested  at  the  time  when  they  are  usually  developed.' 
(^Prichard.)  Rickets  is  a  disease  attacking  the  skeleton,  during  the 
early  years  of  life  (in  some  instances  commencing  immediately  after 
birth).  It  rarely,  however,  appears  before  the  tiifith  or  sixth  month, 
and  the  most  frequent  appearance  of  it  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  months.  It  very  seldom  commences  after  puberty. 
The  same  words  apply  to  Cretinism,  while  the  description  of  the 
diseases,  and  the  phenomena  attending  each,  are  very  similar.  The 
bones  are  incompletely  developed ;  they  are  bent,  deformed,  and  dis- 
torted ;  the  pelvis  is  small  and  flattened ;  the  long  bones  crooked  ; 
and  the  head  small  from  the  want  of  growth  in  the  Dones  of  the  face, 
from  which  cause  also  the  cranium  appears  larger  than  usual.  The 
features  in  rickets  are  strongly  marked  and  displeasing,  but  the 
intelligence  is  often  very  great,  in  which  point  the  difference  is 
marked.  We  may  then  consider  the  disease  of  Cretinism  to  be 
highly  developed  rickets,  accompanied  with  idiotism.  We  may 
indeed  look  upon  Cretinism  as  a  variety,  and  the  highest  degree,  of 
idiotism,  a  degeneration  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  body  and  mind.  Its 
peculiarities  consist  in  certain  characteristics  accompanying  the 
general  appearance  of  idiocy  proper." — Pp.  23,  24. 

While  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  of  the  phenomena  of 
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Goitre  and  of  Cretinism,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  arrive  at 
satisfactory  conclusions  respecting  the  causes  of  these  maladies ; 
but  we  are  not  entirely  without  information  on  this  point. 
Although  the  early  notion  of  snow-water  must  be  discarded  as 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  Goitre,  many  well 
ascertained  facts  seem  to  point  to  peculiarities  in  Kafer  as  the 
cause  of  that  affection,  and  Blackie  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
one  of  the  causes  of  Cretinism  also  ;  and  that  its  influence  arises 
from  its  holding  some  peculiar  substance  in  solution,  or  wanting 
some  one.  In  Styria,  there  are  many  springs  condemned  by  the 
populace  as  those  out  of  which  stupidity,  Goitres,  and  Cretinism 
arise.  Drs.  Morel  and  Menestr^  believe  that  the  want  of  iodine 
and  bromine  in  the  water,  and  a  superabundance  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  induce  these  diseases,  and  "  it  has  long  been  a  well 
known  fact,  that  those  mineral  springs,  both  in  South  America 
and  in  Europe,  which  have  acquired  celebrity  as  capable  of 
curing  Goitre,  are  found  to  contain  iodine,  which  seems  to  be  a 
specific  remedy  for  the  disease,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  of 
cures  accomplished  by  its  use  in  India  and  elsewhere." 

Taking  it  as  a  generally  received  and  well  groimded  opinion 
that  the  impr^nation  of  water  by  mineral  substances  derived 
from  the  geological  structures  through  which  it  passes,  is  the 
cause  of  Goitre  (aggravated  by  poor  diet,  dirt,  bad  living,  con- 
fined air,  &C.),  Dr.  Blackie  proceeds  to  build  up  a  theory  on  the 
subject  which  has  the  merit  of  generalizing  many  known  facts 
which  only  one  well  acquainted  personally  with  the  phenomena 
of  Cretin  and  Goitre  distribution  could  safely  accomplish.  He 
throws  the  blame  upon  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  some 
other  salts  of  lime,  which  occur  in  what  is  generally  known  as 
hard  water.  In  Nottingham,  the  water  is  hard,  and  Broncho- 
cele  occurs  and  is  vulgarly  imputed  to  the  water ;  according 
to  Coindet,  the  use  of  hard  water  in  Geneva  is  sure  to  induce 
Goitre ;  in  Switzerland,  certain  springs  are  known  to  induce  the 
disease ;  at  Edmonton,  in  the  Polar  regions,  Goitre  and  Cretin- 
ism attack  those  only  who  drink  of  the  Saskatchawan  river,  the 
water  of  which  is  hard ;  in  the  head-quarters  of  Cretinism,  in 
the  Yalais,  and  in  Cluse,  in  Savoy,  the  waters  in  common  use 
are  almost  all  hard ;  and  in  Scotland  where  Goitre  is  known, 
the  same  fact  has  been  observed.  Let  us  see  in  how  far  the 
distribution  of  Goitre  conforms  to  geological  structure : — 

'*  A  great  bed  of  limestone  and  magnesian  limestone  occupies  a 
great  portion  of  the  Tyrol,  the  whole  of  the  Grisons,  and  extends 
over  the  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Iiake  of  Lucerne,  then  passing 
south-west,  including  Brienz,  with  its  lake,  and  that  of  Thun,  the 
mountains  Faulhom,  Scheideck,  and  Stockhom,  the  passes  of  Gemmi 
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and  Zweizimmen,  the  towns  of  Lo6che,  Sierre,  and  Siou,  Mount 
Jam  a  a  and  Veray,  where  it  reaches  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  along 
which  it  courses,  stretching  nearly  as  far  south  as  Chamounix,  and 
including  Cluse  and  Bonneville.  Another  great  belt  of  limestone 
may  be  said  to  ascend  the  Ehone  from  Brieg  as  far  as  the  Furea,  in 
one  direction,  and  Airolo  and  the  Pass  of*  Spliigen  in  another.  Now, 
it  is  a  great  fact,  in  support  of  this  lime-in-water  theory,  that  this  is 
precisely  that  distinct  in  Switzerland  and  its  adjoining  territories  in 
which  Goitres  and  Cretins  most  abound ;  and  it  is  another  impressive 
fact,  that  in  the  two  beds  of  granite  and  gneiss  which  interrupt  the 
great  limestone  field,  namely,  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  Goitres  are  rare,  and  Cr^tin»  do  probably  not  exist,  cer- 
tainly not  as  indigenous.  But  still  we  find  that  such  places  as  Mar- 
tigny,  Andermatt,  and  Geneva,  the  first  two  of  which  stand  on 
granite,  and  none  on  limestone,  are  also  liable  to  Goitre,  and  in  the 
case  of  Martigny  to  a  great  amount.  But  the  difficulty  here  is  easy 
of  solution.  The  inhabitants  of  Martic;ny  drink  the  hard  or  lime- 
impregnated  water  of  the  Bhone,  which  has  in  all  its  course,  with 
the  exception  of  this  corner,  followed  the  lime  distract^  those  of 
Andermatt  are  supplied  equally  as  much  by  the  Beuss,  rushing 
down  from  the  Furea,  as  from  the  stream  running  from  the  Lake 
of  Lucandro,  near  the  summit  of  the  Gothard ;  and  the  people 
of  Geneva  are  well  supplied  with  lime  in  the  water  of  their  late. 
The  great  limestone  rocks  at  Cluse,  in  Savoy,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  landscape ;  and  between  Balme  and  Maglan, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  many  Cretins,  there 
are  also  many  phenomena  respecting  the  limestone  rocks  which 
serve  to  impress  their  existence  on  the  memory,  such  as  stalactitic 
caverns,  rocks  with  wonderful  echoes,  and  the  celebrated  Cascade 
d'Arpenaa,  mentioned  so  particularly  by  Goethe  in  his  Swiss  letters, 
m  connexion  with  the  layers  of  limestojie." — Pp.  33,  34. 

Facts  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Inglis 
with  respect  to  oxir  own  country,  the  distribution  of  luronchocele 
following  that  of  the  mamesian  limestone  in  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Nottinghamshire,  except  in  localities,  approaching 
the  sea,  where  the  morbid  action  is  counteracted,  as  we  find  the 
disease  itself  is  removed  by  a  sea  voyage,  probably  from  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  the  atmosphere.  Many,  statements  have 
Ix^en  made  which  seem  to  support  this.  view.  In  India,  Mr. 
McClelland  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  that 
in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  was  usually  able  to  predict  from 
ail  examination  of  the  rocks  whether  the  inhabitants  were 
goitrous  or  not ;  his  general  results  are-  that  Goitre  affects 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  India  wherever 
transition  limestone,  or  ma^esian  limestone,  occur,  whereas 
districts  where  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  clay-slate,,  and  the 
like,  arc  prevalent,  Goifi'e  is  rare  or  imknown.  The  little 
village  of  Deota  presents  a  curious  illustration  in itstliree  castes 
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of  inhabitants.     These  consist  of  twenty  Brahmins,  all  free  firom 
Goitre ;  forty  Rajpoots,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  affected  to  a 

S eater  or  less  degree ;  and  forty-six  Domes,  all  of  them  gottrons. 
ark  the  apparent  cause  of  this  distribution  of  the  malady. 
The  spring  by  whict  the  village  is  supplied  boils  up  and  agglu- 
tinates the  sand  and  gravel  around  by  a  deposit  of  calcareous  tuff. 
The  former  inhabitants,  prejudiced  against  this  water,  brought 
another  supply  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  clay-slate  soiirce ;  £rom 
this  the  Brahmins  are  supplied,  and  the  Kajpoots  (who  inter- 
many  with  them)  ;  but  as  there  is  not  enough  of  this  water 
for  both  during  the  hot  season,  the  Kajpoots  have  then  to  drink  of 
the  calcareous  spring,  and  -thus  33^  per  €ent.  of  them  acquire 
Goitre,  while  the  Domes,  from  having  always  to  use  it,  are  all 
goitrous. 

While  Bronchocele  is  thus  apparently  to  be  regarded  as 
usually  arising  from  the  presence  of  lime  in  water,  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  it  which  must  be  referred  to  other  causes  ;  for 
example,  Congenital  Gt)itre,  which  is  rare ;  Weavers'  Goitre, 
which  occurs  among  the  weavers  in  France,  and  is  imputed  to 
their  mode  of  work,  and  the  emanations  from  steeped  flax,  &c. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Cretinism.  Some  have  stated  Goitre  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  disease,  but  Dr.  Blackie's  statement  that 
the  disease  is  unknown  where  every  inhabitant  is  goitrous,  and 
that  there  are  occasionally  Orfetins  without  Bronchocele,  would 
seem  to  negative  that  view,  although  Cerise  was  probably  mis- 
taken in  stating  that  the  worst  forms  of  Cretins  never  had 
Goitre,  and  certainly  wrong  in  calculating  the  intensity  of  the 
Cretinism  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  Goitre.  Indigence, 
gross  diet,  and  indolence  contribute  their  influence  in  inducing 
uie  disease,  but  are  not  singly  sufficient  to  account  for  its  occur- 
rence. A  more  likely  cause  is  found  in  the  humid  exhalations 
and  impure  atmosphere  of  the  countries  where  it  aTx)und8.  In 
the  higher  valleys  it  is  unknown ;  in  descending  we  come  upon 
the  region  of  Cretins,  and  their  numbers  increase  as  we  descend, 
imtil,  reaching  the  plains,  they  again  disappear.  De  Sanssure 
regarding  these  facts,  imputed  Alpine  Cretinism  to  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  rivers,  and  the  stagnant  air  collected  in  the 
lower  valleys  heated  by  a  fierce  sun.  M.  de  Bambuteau 
mentions  that  the  Khone  runs  between  two  chains  of  glaciers 
and  lofty  mountains,  joined  by  minor  valleys,  all  of  which  con- 
tain boisterous  streams  joining  the  Rhone,  which  sluggishly 
runs  down  the  broad  valley.  Hie  streanus  occasionally  overrun 
their  banks,  and  overwhelm  the  plains,  leaving  as  tney  retire 
decomposing  matters  which  distrilmte  a  pestilential  air  around ; 
in  narrow  valleys,  exposed  to  these  exhalationsiy  the  CrStin 
villages  are  founa«  exposed,  moreover,  to  the  rays  of  a  burning 
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8un  reflected  and  concentrated  by  the  heated  rocks.  To  these 
causes  are  added  the  use  of  lime-water  from  the  mountains,  the 
indolence  and  laziness  of  the  inhabitants,  the  want  of  physical 
and  moral  education,  insalubrious  domestic  arrangements,  crude 
diet,  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  M.  de  I^ambuteau  also 
alludes  to  the  probable  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  probably  charged  with  a  deleterioiis  proportion  of 
carbon.  11.  Foder^  also  attributes  Cretinism  to  tne  humid, 
warm,  and  concentrated  air,  rather  than  to  the  water  alone. 
This  probable  cause  of  Cretinism  is  also  traced  by  Dr.  Blackie 
to  geological  phenomena.  He  remarks  that  certain  rocks  give 
rise  to  certain  formations  of  valleys,  which  again  give  rise  to 
peculiar  meteorological  conditions, — in  certain  cases  allowing  a 
free  current  of  air  to  circulate  through  them  whereby  noxious 
vapours  are  removed, — while  in  others  means  of  ventilation  (if 
the  term  is  admissible  in  reference  to  natural  phenomena)  are 
wanting. 

"  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  such  enclosed  vaUeys,  we  almost 
invariahly  find  idiots.  In  most  of  our  valleys  the  other  conditions 
mentioned  as  causing  Cretinism  do  not  exist,  such  as  lime  formations, 
8now  water,  indolence,  and  excessive  heat ;  but  we  haye  the  shut-up 
valleys,  the  drunkenness,  the  bad  nourishment,  and  the  intermarriage 
of  relatives,  just  as  in  the  Swiss  and  German  mountains.  And  who 
has  travelled  much  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  without  observing 
the  immense  number  of  deformed  idiots  with  which  he  meets  ?  And 
what  are  these  deformed  idiots  ?  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
are  Cretins,  which,  according  to  the  definition  given  above,  are  beings 
possessed  of  deformed  bodies  and  fatuous  minds,  incapable  of  per- 
ibrmin*^  any  mental,  and  mere  than  a  very  limited  proportion  of 
physical  olBces,  if  any.  AVe  find  in  Scotland  beings  entirely  destitute 
of  ideas,  perception,  and  thought ;  crooked,  lame,  bent  often  double, 
frequently  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  And  w^hat  are  these  but  Cretins  ? 
They  bear  no  diflerence  to  many  of  the  Cretins  of  Valais  or  Styria, 
and  from  the  majority  of  the  Cretins  of  most  countries  are  distin- 
guished merely  by  the  want  of  Goitre." — Pp.  46,  47. 

Intermarriage  of  relations,  which  is  so  fruitful  a  source  of 
disease  and  idiot cy,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  connexion  with 
Cretinism.  The  island  of  Jersey,  the  French  settlers  in  Canada, 
the  fishing  inhabitants  of  Newhaven  near  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Island  of  Nieder worth  near  Coblentz,  all  afford  illustrations,  but 
inquiries  have  not  as  yet  been  made  of  a  sufl&ciently  exact 
nature  to  lead  to  definite  conclusions  on  this  point. 

Having  detailed  the  leading  phenomena  and  causes  of  Creti- 
nism, we  might  here  lay  down  the  pen ;  but,  although  the  cure 
of  Cretinism  may  be  regarded   as   concerning  the   profession. 
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only,  it  seems  desirable  even  in  this  place,  to  allude  to  it 
briefly,  as  we  shall  thereby  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
indicating  what  efforts  are  being  made  to  relieve  the  Critins 
from  their  sad  condition,  which  is  the  most  pleasing  page  of 
Cretin  literature.  It  appears  to  be  a  well  recognized  principle  of 
action  that,  as  the  disease  is  a  physical  malady,  we  must  begin 
by  improving  the  bodily  health,  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
removing  the  patient  to  healthy  climatal  conditions,  affording 
proper  food  and  domestic  comfort,  and  by  the  use  of  proper 
medicines — iodide  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil, — as  well  as  exercise  and 
bathing.  When  the  physical  constitution  is  restored  to  a  more 
or  less  healthy  tone,  then,  but  not  till  then,  can  we  hope  to 
influence  the  mind.  Betum  to  a  healthy  condition  is  often 
extremely  slow,  but  usually  the  attention  is  rewarded  by  a  well 
marked  improvement ;  order  and  cleanliness  are  at  least  taught, 
and  a  certain  degree  <rf  mechanical  education  received. 

"  There  is,"  says  Kitto,  "  no  condition  of  life  utterly  hope^e^s ; 
and  wherever  there  is  mind,  there  is  no  imprisonment  feom  which  it 
may  not  be  freed."  The  whole  history  of  Dr.  Guggenbiihl's  efforts 
to  restore  Cretins  to  society,  forms  a  commentary  upon  this  pas- 
sage. Dr.  Quggenbiihl,  a  protestant  of  Zurich,  whUe  travelling 
among  the  high  Alps  in  1836,  was  first  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  those  unfortimate  beings,  who  seem  indeed  to  "  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death."  He  longed  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  relief,  and  nobly  dedicated  "  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  the  strength  of  his  body,  the  energy  of  his  heart,  and  the 
resources  of  his  worldly  fortune"  to  work  out  his  mission. 
He  carefully  studied  the  disease  in  its  various  phases ;  read  the 
treatises  of  Saussure,  Fod^r^,  Ackermann,  Wenzel,  and  Iphofen, 
which  had  brought  together  much  knowledge,  but  no  relief  to 
a  Cretin  ;  and  thus  prepared,  he,  by  aid  from  the  government  of 
Canton  Berne,  bought  the  hill  called  the  Abendberg,  in  that 
canton,  near  the  simimit  of  which  his  hospice  was  erected,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  thus  beyond  the  region  of  Cretinism. 
Ample  accommodation  is  there  afforded  for  open  air  exercises 
and  in-door  treatment.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature,  "the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  tempests,  thunder, 
storms,  rainbows,  and  the  like,  are  seen  in  perfection,  and  Dr. 
Gug^enbiihl  has  found  them  of  infinite  value  in  awaki  t  i  'lo 
sleepmg  soul."  His  efforts  have  been  strikingly  successful,  for 
although  this  malady  had  been  deemed  incurable,  a  third  of  his 
patients  have  left  the  institution  perfectly  cured.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  upon  a  ftdl  detail  of  his  method  of  treatment, 
nor  to  refer  to  any  of  the  interesting  cases  which  must  be  sought 
in  the  works  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Such  details  are  highly  suggestive  of  the*  good  that  may  be 
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accomplished  by  zeal  and  perseverance  in  reclaiming  the  fatuous ; 
and  they  show  well  the  intimacy  that  exists  in  the  relations  in 
disease  of  body  and  mind, — how  a  diseased  physical  constitution 
overclouds  the  mental  faculties.  Beferrmg  to  the  progress 
made  by  inmates  of  the  Abendberg,  Dr.  Ghiggenbuhl  observes: — 

**  Let  not  our  readers  be  astonished  at  the  progress  of  these 
Cretins  when  oDce  the  disease  has  been  mastered  or  arrested.  Many 
men  whose  names  now  shine  in  the  pages  of  science,  were  once  as 
buried  in  matter  as  the  cliildren  whose  progress  we  have  recorded, 
and  were  snatched  from  that  fearful  state  by  the  tender  care  of  those 
who  surrounded  them. 

*'  The  learned  Griiner  was  considered  as  an  idiot  till  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  and  the  poet  Zschokke  says,  in  speaking  of  himself,  that 
at  the  school  of  Magdeburg,  he  was  looked  upon  as  incapable .  of 
receiving  any  instruction,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, his  mind  opened  of  itself. 

*^  The  celebrated  painter  of  cats.  Mind,  was  likewise  a  Cretin  in 
his  infancy,  though  now  remarkable  for  most  extraordinary  gifts." — 
The  Ahendberg^  p.  60. 

In  placing  this  subject  before  our  readers,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  bibliography.  Dr. 
Blaclde's  work,  which  is  more  immediately  the  subject  of  our 
attention,  embraces  all  the  results  that  have  been  arrived  at 
through  his  own  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  other  medical 
men.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  disease  long  overlooked  in  this  coimtry,  and  our 
medical  men  will  no  doubt  receive  it  as  such ;  but  it  ought 
likewise  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  man  whose  mind 
prompts  him  to  an  interest  in  questions  of  education,  sanitary 
reform,  or  moral  elevation,  or  who  feels  that  the  Cretin  has, 
like  himself,  a  soul  to  be  saved.  It  is  especially  opportune? 
at  the  present  time,  when  successful  efforts  are  bemg  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  institute  schools  for  idiot  children, 
and  otherwise  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  fatuous.  Dr. 
lUackie  has  evidently  been  more  anxious  to  impress  his  brethren 
of  the  profession  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  use 
his  influence  in  drawing  forth  a  helping  hand  towards  the  suf- 
fering Cretins,  than  to  write  an  elegant  book ;  otherwise,  it 
mijjht  be  hinted  that  there  is  an  occasional  ruggedness  of  stylo 
which  we  should  not  expect  from  the  brother  of  the  Edinburgh 
Professor  of  Greek  and  translator  of  ^schylus. 
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Am.  YL— Hours   of  Thought.      By   William   M'Combie.      Third 
Edition.     London :  Ward  &  Go.    1856. 

Every  book  must  either  have  its  distinct  aim  and  purport,  or 
else  be  ranked  with  the  successinl  endeavours  to  spoil  good  paper, 
to  degrade  the  noble  instrumentality  of  the  press,  and  to  bore 
humanity.  If,  however,  we  were  to  judge  of  the  volume  under 
review  by  any  of  the  too  general  standards  of  quantity,  decora- 
tion, or  quackery,  we  should  at  once  lay  it  aside.  But  thinking 
is  rare ;  honest  thinking  more  rare ;  honest  and  serious  thinking 
most  rare.  It  is  because  we  recognize  the  last  specially  with 
reference  to  the  pulpit  in  its  relation  to  the  age — the  philosophy 
of  religious  teaching — among  the  essays  in  Mr.  M'Combies 
volume,  that  we  feel  that  it  deserves  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion. We  would  bespeak  for  ourselves  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader,  if,  from  reasons  which  he  vrill  readily  gather,  we  intro- 
duce it  in  our  own  pectdiar  manner  to  his  notice — sometimes 
necessarily  in  a  tone  not  customary  to  us. 

Probably  there  has  never  been  a  period  in  our  history  when 
the  great  problems  connected  with  man  as  an  individual,  and 
with  men  in  their  social  connexion,  have  forced  themselves  more 
upon  the  notice  of  the  serious  in  the  community  than  at  present. 
Unfortunately  these  questions  too  often  receive  the  "  go-by,"  or 
are  treated  in  a  manner  unbecoming  their  importance  or  inade- 
quate to  their  solution.  Each  party  seems  almost  to  contribute 
a  *' quotum"  to  the  general  misunderstanding,  and  we  are  in 
danger  amidst  the  mass  of  different  languages,  of  realizing  the 
existence  of  a  social  Babel  with  its  attendant  sin,  disaster,  and 
dispersion.  Yet  the  bonds  which  connect  man  to  man  are  in 
danger  of  being  severed  by  an  unscrupulous  selfishness;  the 
essential  reasons  of  the  difference  of  classes  are  well  nigh  for- 
gotten in  the  heartless  and  regardless  pride  of  self-satisfied 
insolence,  which  attempts  to  substitute  isolation — the  remains 
of  feudal  tyranny  without  feudal  merit  or  bravery — in  room 
of  necessary  difference,  but  mutual  help,  and  in  the  indignant 
reaction  of  those  who  feal  that  these  claims  are  grounded  neither 
in  reason  nor  in  right.  In  the  scramble  upwards  on  the  social 
ladder — where  man  has  no  brother — the  occupant  of  one  step 
has  his  stoop  for  him  on  the  higher,  and  his  kick  for  him  on  the 
lower  step.  Regardless  of  his  fellows  and  the  conmion  weal, 
each  shouts  and  scrambles,  even  though  amid  the  general  decep- 
tion, shouting,  and  scrambling,  the  social  ladder  should  well 
nigh  be  overturned.  Along  with  this  noise  and  overtopping  it, 
is  heard  the  authoritative  voice  of  those  who  care  for  the  limbs, 
the  thoughts,  or  the  hearts  of  all  the  scramblers — and  who,  like 
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them,  aldo  scramble,  shout,  and  push  each  other  and  the  com- 
munity generally.  In  parliament  we  have  the  speechifying 
element  all  engrossing  ;  in  business  and  in  the  state,^  influence, 
party,  and  expediency — the  Lares  and  Penates,  the  household 
gods,  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  Principle  and  action  are 
as  nothing  in  the  common  scramble.  Each  party  and  station 
has  its  peculiar  priests,  its  political  economists,  instructons  and 
moralists,  all  too  often  ready  to  pamper  its  prejudices,  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  understand  the  wants  of  others,  or  to 
introduce  Divine  harmony  into  these  at  present  discordant  ele- 
ments. In  the  midst  of  all  this>  our  cities  are  being  orer- 
crowded,  the  population  outgrows  labour,  and>4abour  outgrows 
remuneration,  and  wants  outgrow  both  labour  and  remunera- 
tion. Our  lanes  and  alleys  multiply;  our  courts  and  houses 
darken;  disease,  sorrow,  and  vice  stalk  amongst  our  teeming 
masses,  while  the  outer  circles  keep  up  the  revelry  and  dance, 
and  drown  in  their  frantic  mirth  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  widows 
and  children,  of  bending  youth  and  breaking  manhood.  Lite- 
rature, also,  has  too  much  grown  into  caste-literature;  each 
writes  for  his  class  and  remains  imorant  of  the  whole,  and  each 
pampers  and  deludes  the  class  which  he  addresses.  And  even 
religion  is  in  danger  of  becoming  separated  into  and  for  classes, 
till  at  last  each  class  must  stand  aloof,  frowning,  lonely,  and 
tottering  under  the  gathering  clouds  and  the  threatening  storm 
of  a  coming  judgment. 

Let  not  the  reader,  who  has  hitherto  borne  with  us,  think 
that  we  have  either  overstated  the  case  or  overstepped  the 
bounds  assigned  to  the  literary  critic.  Ours  it  is — if  we  have 
rightly  apprehended  our  task — with  unsparing  hand  to  expose 
all  tliat  is  one-sided,  defective,  and  dangerous,  as  every  varying 
feature  of  mind  and  life  expresses  itself  in  literature.  Ours, 
also,  it  is  to  encourage  in  tliat  domain  all  that  is  noble  and 
good,  to  help  it  onwards,  and,  as  far  as  our  mental  vision 
reaches,  to  point  it  in  the  right  direction  of  thought  and  of 
action.  Not  merely  to  pronounce  on  literary  elegances  or  the 
opposite ;  not  merely  to  chronicle  the  investigations  of  science 
and  of  history,  but  to  exhibit  the  wants,  the  dingers,  the  hopes, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  age  as  these  are  pourtrayed  in  its 
literature  ;  to  discourage  what  is  detrimental ;  to  foster  what  is 
good,  and  yet  to  follow  the  adventurous  from  moimtain  to  crag 
w  ith  our  "  Excelsior ; "  such  we  conceive  to  be  our  vocation  as 
Christian  and  literary  critics.  Let  the  reader  forgive  this 
digression ;  there  are  cavillers,  and  in  this  instance  at  least,  we 
w  ill  **  not  answer  the  fool  according  to  his  folly." 

But  what  is  the  Church  doing  ?  Is  it  not  her  noble  calling 
to  pervade,  to  regenerate,  and  so  to  conquer  the  world  P    The 
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rcjjjlilios  of  the  gcwpcl  have  lost  none  of  their  vitality  and  power, 
nor  huH  the  truth  which  generated  Europe,  and  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  regenerated  its  institutions  and  sooiety, 
doclincjd  in  value  or  become  a  brut  urn  fulmen.  And  yet,  withal, 
hypor^riMy  seems  to  otow  unchecked;  vice,  irrefigion,  and 
wrctc^hedness  are  frightfully  on  the  increase,  and  the  gap 
between  tlie  church  and  the  world  threatens  to  become  one  of 
mutual  isolation.  The  causes  of  all  this  must,  we  fear,  be  sought 
in  the  decline  of  vital  and  healthy  Christianity,  and  the  substi- 
tution in  its  stead  of  a  counterfeit,  selfish,  and  maudlin  senti- 
irjontalism.  Bitter  though  these  words  may  appear,  we  write 
them  th(i  more  confidently,  knowing  that  even  at  present  it  is 
not  by  any  means  so  universally,  and  that  it  cannot  and  shall 
not  become  so — the  night  has  its  morning;  therefore,  once 
again  we  say  it,  and  we  see  it — "  Excelsior!" 

Irrespective  of  the  unseen  though  powerful  influences  of 
private  chaiiicter  and  example,  the  church  has  two,  and  only 
two,  direct  means  of  public  influence — the  press  and  the  pulpit, 
t  he  written  and  the  spoken  word.  In  both  these  departments  it 
is  her  duty  and  privilege,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  truth  and  the 
extension  of  the  Master's  kingilom,  to  renovate  society,  and, 
instead  of  misery  and  sin,  to  introduce  happiness  and  holiness. 
She  alone,  wo  firmly  believe  it,  possesses  the  universal  and 
unfailing  reuK^ly  for  all  the  ills  of  man,  and  conscious  both 
of  this  and  of  her  mission  in  connexion  with  it,  hers  it  is  to 
**  gird  the  towel "  around  her  for  the  labour  of  love.  A  church 
or  ehurehes  of  and  for  pirties,  or  uncatholic  (in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term)  in  her  aims,  is  not  the  rightful  descendant  of  the 
ajxvstoHo  community  founded  in  the  blood  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Saviour.  Her  appearance  then  becomes  a  grimaxce  and  a 
earieaturts  her  sword  either  rusts  in  the  scabbard,  is  reddened 
in  an  intorui  oino  N\*ar,  or  is  exchanged  for  a  wooden  toy.  She 
n\ust  listen  to.  apprehend,  comprehend,  and  sympathize  with 
the  wants  of  the  age,  and  adapt  her  beneficent  appliances  to 
thorn,  if  v^he  is  to  Ih>  faithful  to  her  trust. 

lUit  if  the  pulpit  and  the  press  are  the  two  special  engines  of 
the  ehun*h,  it  is  a  serious  eonj>ideration  that  in  both  these 
dejmrttnents  she  divs  not  display  the  actiWty  or  power  which 
mi^ht  have  Kvu  oxiHVtvxi  at  her  hands.  To  some  ot  the  leading 
tlotWts  iu  our  {v^indar  religious  literature  we  have  lately  adverted 
{n.ie  Kri.vH'rn\  July,  lS-i6V  Wo  might  have  said  a  good  deal 
wu*rK\  but  as  iu  ivrtain  rt\5woot;«i  the  defects  of  the  press  and  the 
p\ilpit  an>  ahuoci^t  identical,  we  prefer  in  this  paper,  to  confine 
our^^lvw  to  the  latter,  the  mor^  so  a^  by  far  the  greater  and 
iu\>n>  iutorv^ting  jxurt  of  the  book,  of  which  as  yet  we  have 
lUoutiiUKxl  little  more  than  the  title,  bears  upon  the  sabjecu 
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And  here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
these  Essays  contain  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  M'Combie  is  a 
thinker,  and  a  Christian  thinker ;  and  if  we  cannot  agree  to  the 
correctness  of  all  his  objections,  or  the  aptness  of  all  his  proposed 
remedial  measures,  we  are  at  one  with  him  on  many  pomts,  and 
deeply  grateful  for  the  manly  honesty,  Christian  smcerity,  and 
thoughtfulness  with  which  he  recalls  his  fellow-believers  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  important  subjects.  We  do 
not  make  ourselves  responsible  for  th^e  Essays,  nor  do  we 
wholly  endorse  them^ — indeed,  in  some  points  we  decidedly 
disagree — ^but  we  hail  their  general  scope  and  treatment  as  a 
much-needed  contribution  to  the  great  question  of  the  times. 
The  two  essays  on  "  Some  Defects  in  Evangelical  Preaching," 
and  on  **  The  Pulpit  in  Relation  to  the  Age,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully read  by  thinking  men  among  the  clergy  and  laity. 

!neaching,  in  the  common  acceptation,  appears  to  us  a 
distinctively  Christian  institution.  The  regular  exposition  and 
application  of  Divine  truth  did  not  form  part  of  public  worship 
during  the  preparatory  stage  of  Judaism ;  far  less  can  we  look 
for  it  m  heathenism.  If  the  priesthood  has  not  only  ceased,  but 
in  its  stead  a  divinely  authorized  class  of  preachers  or  religious 
teachers  has  been  set  apart,  its  manifest  purpose  seems  to  be  in 
every  age  to  present  the  Unvarying,  eternal  truth  of  God,  yet 
in  a  manner  suited  to  its  respective  wants.  Truth  is  necessarily 
onfi  and  not  many,  and  that  truth  which  is  "  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation  "  is  of  course  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  but 
as  the  phases  of  mental  and  social  life  vary,  so  the  adaptation 
— the  form  and  garb — of  the  truth  must  also  change.  It  is 
indisputable  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  sermons  which 
stirred  to  the  heart  the  men  of  former  ages  are  comparatively 
inefficacious  in  our  days,  because  they  are  no  longer  adapted  to 
the  phases  of  our  mental  and  social  life.  The  "rococo*'  in 
preaching  may  attract  some  to  a  theological  curiosity-shop,  but 
will  not  influence  society  or  set  the  wheels  of  Christian  action 
in  motion.  The  apostles  recognized  in  their  practice  the  ride 
of  becoming  to  Jews  and  Greeks  as  Jews  and  Greeks,  nor  may 
wc  safely  neglect  it.  Effete  formulas  and  heirloom  abstractions 
may  lull  the  conscience  to  sleep,  and  cause  the  "  sacred  half- 
hour  '*  to  pass  smoothly,  but  they  neither  appeal  to  the  head 
nor  to  the  heart.  We  want  to  understand  and  to  feel  the  word, 
and  if  the  preacher  cannot  come  down  to  our  wants  and  ideas — 
if  "coming  down"  and  not  "comprehending"  be  the  proper 
term — he  cannot  expect  us  to  come  up  to  his,  or  to  influence  us. 
We  repeat  it,  that  as  the  continuation  of  a  regular  clerical  order 
in  itself  indicates  that  of  all  religions  Christianity  alon^  aims  at 
enlisting  a  "willing  people,"  and  that  in  its  aim  and  character 
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it  alone  is  a  universal  religion,  suited  to  all  men  and  to  all  times, 
so  it  also  imposes  on  the  clergy  the  obligation  of  adapting  their 
teaching  to  the  wants  and  ideas  of  the  men  of  their  times. 

We  know  that  in  all  this  we  may  be  misunderstood,  and  if  any- 
body is  specially  anxious  to  do  so,  by  all  means  let  him  do  it : 
"  Every  creatiire  after  its  kind."     Be  it  well  understood,  we  do 
not  advocate  any  lowering  of  the  Christian  standard,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  in  form  ;  we  only  wish  that  its  aim  be  verified,  so  that 
the  great  object  of  preaching  may  not  be  lost  in  an  accumulation 
of  unmeaning  and  unimpressive  verbiage.     With  all  our  com- 
plaints of  the  age,  it  is  in  many  respects  an  eminently  thoughtful 
one.     Compare  society  and  the  general  disposition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  amongst  us  with  the  state  of  matters  in  former 
ages,  and  the  conclusion  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  certainly  favour- 
able.   Still,  a  wide-spread  scepticism,  not  so  much  an  opposition 
to,  as  a  want  of  living  faith,  has  seized  our  cotemporaries.    Evan- 
gelical truth  is  still  openly  derided ;   religious  men  are  still 
drawn    in    caricature;   many    have    renounced    church-going 
habits  wholly,  or  for  a  time ;  many  more  continue  them  as  a 
mere  form ;  along  with  a  loud  profession  of  orthodoxy,  there  is,  in 
some  cases,  open  vice  and  immorality ;  in  more  an  inability  to 
realize  the  connexion  between  faith  and  life ;  in  most  an  utter 
callousness  as  to  the  mission  of  the  church  in  society.     All  this, 
we  know,  may  ultimately  be  traced  to  the  innate  depravity  of 
•  the  heart ;  but  we  cannot  absolve  the  pulpit  from  a  share  in  the 
blame.    In  the  Essay  on  "  Some  Defects  m  Evangelical  Preach- 
ing," Mr.  M'Combie  mentions  the  following,   as  mistakes   or 
omissions :  "  the  want  of  anything  like  an  adeauate  display  of 
the  essential  greatness  of  God  ;"  "  that  the  moral  malady  of  our 
nature  is  neither  so  often  nor  so  prominently  brought  into  view 
as  its  importance  demands ; "  that  "  but  a  very  limited  elucida- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Christian   morality,"   is  given ;    **  a 
striking  deficiency  of  vigorous  and  accurate  thought,"  and  in 
its  room,  "  a  declamatory  style ; "  "  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
common-place  words  and  phrases  ;"  and  "the  promiscuous  and 
indefinite  use  of  the  bold  metaphors  and  imagery  of  Scripture," 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  deem  this  a  sufl&ciently  long  catalogue 
of  grievances,  and  yet  we  bid  him  prepare  for  something  addi- 
tional from  ourselves.     But  before  doing  so,  we  have  to  add 
that  a  second  Essay  on  the  "  Pulpit  in  Relation  to  the  Age," 
apparently  written  about  twenty  years  after  that  on  the  "  Defects 
in  Evangelical  Preaching  "  is  even  more  thorough,  and  indicates 
ripened  experience  and  deepened  reflection.     It  embraces  almost 
every  topic  connected  with  the  pulpit,  and  treats  them — some  to 
our  thoroufi^h  satisfaction ;  some,  we  confess  it,  to  our  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  all,  in  an  eminently  thoughtful  and  serious  manner. 
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After  giving  the  leading  characteristics,  and  indicating  the  lead- 
ing wants  of  the  age,  the  ideal  of  a  preacher  and  of  preaching  is 
drawn ;  and,  finally,  the  various  difficulties  to  be  orercome — 
conventional,  vital,  doctrinal,  traditional,  pecuniary,  professional^ 
and  popular,  are  described.  Without  at  present  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  our  author's  arrangement,  we  shall  more  pro- 
fitably engafi;e  our  readers  if  we  successively  touch  upon  the 
points  in  which  Mr.  M'Combie  directly  or  indirectly  calls  atten- 
tion to  what  is  right  and  to  what  is  wrong  in  our  popular 
religious  teaching. 

As  every  independent  thinker  has  his  own  peeuliar  way  of 
viewing  subjects,  so  every  thinking  preacher  will  of  course  hav« 
his  peculiar  method  of  apprehending  and  presenting  truth.  For 
such  compositions  it  is  impossible  to  frame  very  special  rules ; 
these  are  bonds — ^mind  bursts  them,  pseudo-mind  dra^  them. 
Rules  can  here  be  only  negative,  indicating  what  should  be 
avoided,  and  even  such  are  of  dubious  utility,  i.e.,  where  tliey 
are  necessary,  a  good  deal  more  is  necessary.  Oweny  a  man 
who  hoH  experienced  the  truths  has  mental  individuahtt/,  culti- 
vation and  acfuaintanoeship  with  the  wants  of  his  age,  and  you 
have  the  elements  of  a  good  preacher,  A  garment  sits  much 
better  we  know  on  a  tailor's  block  than  on  a  living  person — 
chacun  &  son  gout^  but  we  prefer  the  living  figure  notwithstand- 
ing the  rumples  in  the  coat.  An  entity  in  black,  with  a  stiffened 
white  collar  (only  to  indicate  the  address  of  the  owner),  who 
drawls  the  ecclesiastical  tune  during  the  magic  "hours  canonicar* 
to  listless,  lifeless  beings,  and  then  descends  and  disappears 
among  the  mass,  a  mental  inanity  and  a  moral  nullity,  is 
verily  not  a  "  successor  of  the  apostles.*'  We  doubt  whether  he 
is  anything  except  a  place-holder,  and  a  place-obstructer.  He 
is  there — there,  where  another  should  be.  To  such,  all  his  people 
say,  Amen.  Yet  he  is  an  apparition,  not  the  reality  of  a  minister. 
God  forbid  that  this  human  thing  should  represent  Christ's 
ministrj'.  Yet  while  its  prevalence  is  matter  of  painful  noto- 
riety, it  exerts  at  the  same  time  noxious  effects  on  the  class  as  a 
whole.  The  consequence  is  a  sort  of  professional  stiffness  and 
inflexibility ;  alas !  not  with  reference  to  the  sins,  but  the 
wants  of  the  age.  Cotemporary  minds  cannot  recognize  in  them 
aught  but  exhumed  mummies,  to  whom  at  best,  an  historical 
interest  attaches;  and  rashly  concluding  that  the  principle  of  life 
has  entirely  fled,  turn  away  from  what  in  reality  are,  and  should 
be  shown  to  be,  the  living  springs  of  truth,  of  moral  life,  and  of 
spiritual  happiness. 

We  cannot  help  repeating  it:  the  great  defect  in  evangelical 
preaching  is  its  want  of  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  a^id 
necessities  of  the  age.     This  holds  true  of  the  dealings  of  the 
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clergy  both  towards  those  who  attend  upon,  and  towards  those 
who  have  estranged  themselves  from,  their  ministrations.  The  two 
great  sins  and  dangers  of  our  age  are  seldsh  isolation  and  want  of 
reality  in  and  to¥>^irds  men.  The  function  of  the  pulpit  should, 
therefore,  be  the  introduction  of  inward  and  spiritual  truthful- 
ness, and  of  love.  The  modem  irreligious  satir^  ha0.  discovered 
the  weak  part  of  religious  society  when  he  makes  the  hypocrisy 
and  selfishness,  the  callousne:ss  towards  those  who  are  in 
spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  wretchedness,  and  the  gorgeous 
humbug  which  has  intruded  even  into  the  sacred  domains  of 
Christianitv,  the  theme  of  his  ridicule.  Alas  I  that  we  cannot 
indignantly  repel  the  reproach,  and,  like  the  apofides,  call  upon 
our  enemies  themselves  to  be  our  judges-  We  have  to  content 
ourselves,  while  admitting  some  things,  with  objecting  that 
his  descriptions  are  one-died ;  that  they  entirely  ignme  what 
Christianity  really  is  and  has  done,  and  that  they  keep  in  the 
background  those  who  are  its  genuine  representatives  among 
us.  Yet  *•  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  '*  a  new  heart  aad  a  right 
spirit '"  have  been  since  the  time  of  David,  and  axe  stiU«  the 
characteristios  of  spiritual  religion,  and  both  the  express  dedara- 
tions,  the  general  bearing  and  examples  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  its  writers,  amply  show  that,  if  any  man  pretends 
to  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen,  without  loving  his  hnother 
whom  he  has  seen,  *'  he  is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is  not  in  hink." 

Without  entering  into  any  elaborate  argument^  we  may  take 
it  for  grunted  that  genuine  Christianity  wilU  by  renewing  the 
the  heart,  wUL  and  mind,  gradually  p^inide  all  the  fimlties,  and 
so  iiifliience  the  outer  man  as  that  the  distinctive  marks  of  dia- 
cipleship  will  becx>me  manifest  to  alL  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
Iv  allowed  that  education  and  OQtwari  cirramstanoes  may  have 
a  considerable  induonce  in  retarding  this  developnent^  and  that 
especially  in  tho^^  re>pt>cts  where  settled  hal^ts  oi  thinking  or 
o{  acting  preven:  the  entertainment  c^  certain  qnestioiis.  To 
mention  tamiliar  isstanoos,  we  know  that  in  spite  t>f  dear  Bible 
tosunionv,  Chri&ciAn  m^n  in  the  Middle  A:ses  ocKdomiedtomanT 


piacticx^  which  we  would  unbesitatin^rly  i 
to  tie  Word  of  God-  S>  also,  as  Mr,  M^Oanfaie  nghthr 
reaniads  us  in  touching  oq  this  ssb>eei«  the  inocmpatifailitT 
of  slavtiy  with  Chiis;tianitT  was,  tiHl  nwiemtly,  not  tmdentoQ^ 
in  this  odomtry,  ixw  is  it«  we  issaT  *(id«  at  pireffi&t  vnder- 
s^tivd  in  many  par&s  of  Amnictt.  iTke  qoHsioa  of  fiberCr  of 
cvvDs^ieace  may  W  mentkcied  as  azK-^lwr  isstaiMe  in  point.  ^ow« 
just  as  those  s^ibjecc^  haJ  A.^nDeriy  heea  mtsawlffitoodL  and 
cdocaikva,  ^he  cgnamon  moAw  of  t^iakJTig,  and  tke  farce  of  Ubit 
had  c\«tiibQi3<d  tk>  contin^ae  t2m  i$«ocuKe«  »  manr  gnat 
iffidividttal  and  smal dntm sietna  to ^  *^hid^''  JKHitts:  birtkae. 
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alas !  our  analogy  stops,  for  while  in  former  times  Christianity 
was  identified  with  progress  in  these  respects,  the  church  in  our 
days  is  in  danger  of  lagging  behind. 

It  is  inexpressibly  sad  that,  when  the  day  of  "  red-tape"  is 
happily  setting  in   almost  all   departments,  the  dread  enemy 
should  seem  to  entrench  himself  in  the  church  as  his  last  strong- 
hold, as  if  his  tenure  there  were  most  precious  and  longest 
secured.   The  "  traditional "  and  the  "  conventional  **  obstacles  are 
as  great  and  even  greater  than  Mr.  M'Combie  has  described 
them  to  be.    Ancient  expressions,  which  once  had  their  meaning, 
and  still  have  it  wJien  understood ^  but  which  to  most  ears  have 
become  unmeaning  from  empty  repetition,  fill  up  the  staple  of  most 
discoui*ses  which  have  their  "  heads  "  (in  the  figurative,  not  real 
sense)  but  want  the  heart ;  which  deal  in  trite  commonplaces, 
but  neither  touch  on  the  sins  nor  the  wants  of  the  audience ; 
which  fill  the  customary  half-hour  or  hour,  but  with  all  their 
torrent  of  words  and  show  of  declamation,   too  often  neither 
move  the  heart  nor  transform  the  life.   Oh,  the  amount  of  words 
all  the  year   round  in  Great   Britain  and   Ireland !  and  the 
paucity  of  deeds !  The  Rev.  Mr.  Longface  gives  every  Sunday  an 
exact  counterpart  of  what  had  been  said  a  hundred  years  ago — 
the  divisions,  the  theological  niceties,  the  very  drawhng — it  is  all 
the  same,  with  this  difference  only,  that  formerly  it  had  been 
well  said  and  well  understood,  whue  now  it  is  neither  well  said 
nor    understood    at    all.      Antinomianism,    Arianism,    Armi- 
nianism,  and  whatever  other  **  isms  "  they  be  who  answer  the 
theological  conjuror's  most  potent  spells,  are  so  many  departed 
ghosts,  who  may  at  spectral  hours  haunt  lonely  dwellings  and 
streets,  but  who  have  no  longer  flesh  and  blood ;  or,  if  indeed  they 
still  live  to  war,  they  have  changed  their  appearance  and  arms. 
They  now  use  the  minie  and  cannon,  and  laugh  your  cross-bows 
and  lances  to  scorn.     Could  we  forget  what  Juis  been  and  learn 
uhat  is ;  could  we  look  into  our  lanes,  or  workshops  and  ware- 
houses, and  know  man,  not  as  he  was,  but  as  he  is ;  could  we 
sympathize  with  the  groans  of  spiritual  darkness,  ignorance, 
vice,  and  wretchedness ;  could  we  awake  to  our  labour  of  love ; 
could  we  read  even  our  own  spiritual  history — if  it  be  either 
**  spiritual  "or  "  history,"  not  an  accumulation  of  facts — how 
difierent  would  it  be  !    >Vho  has  ever  met  with  the  embodiment 
of  these  "  isms,"  in  nature,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  theolo- 
gical oddities  or  religious  prize-fighters?     We  are  all  teeming 
with  energy  and  life.     We  have  no  abstractions  about  us.     In 
the  battle  of  life  there  is  no  time  for  empty  disputations.     Mere 
doctrinalism  addressed  to  these  men,  whose  history  during  the 
past  week  and  wants  for  the  future  are  so  very  different  from 
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that  discussion,  cannot  do  any  good,  nor  have  any  practical  effect. 
It  is  unsuitable  and  unreal. 

Another  unsuitableness  and  unreality  is  the  theological  thun- 
der-storm which  bursts  around  the  trembling  and  stunned 
hearers  of  yonder  Boanerges.  It  is  a  torrent  of  words  which 
carries  everything  before  it,  and  sweeps  it  away.  Preparation 
he  has  none ;  preparation  he  needs  none — for  there  is  nothing 
in  him  to  prepare.  The  most  solemn  mysteries  of  our  religion, 
the  most  awful  prospects  of  a  hardened  race,  are  by  turns  hurled 
past  us,  like  uprooted  giants  of  the  forest  and  ruined  houses, 
with  a  complaisance  and  self-satisfaction  which  show  that, 
whoever  feels  or  thinks,  it  is  certainly  not  that  rattling,  foam- 
ing, raving  thing  in  "  Moses'  seat."  The  performance  finished, 
there  is  a  collapse  in  preacher  and  audience  for  the  week.  Men 
of  this  stamp  deal  largely  in  the  terrific,  and  where  there  is  no 
fire  to  call  down,  they  have  nothing  further  to  do.  Love  and 
graces,  experience,  life  and  practice,  are  not  parts  of  the 
creed. 

A  still  different  inanity  is  the  class  of  Messrs.  Flowerpots — a 
large  and  increasing  race  of  Christian  unrealities.  With  the 
spiritual  thermometer  below  the  freezing-point,  and  the  mental 
vision  beyond  the  cure  of  men,  there  is  sufficient  and  more  than 
sufficient  of  the  pretentious.  Some  step  out  like  Italian  dancing- 
masters  ;  others  rouffe  and  dress  their  sermons  like  a  faded  beauty ; 
others  give  you  such  a  tissue  of  stylistic  nonsense  and  tasteless 
verbosity  to  cover  their  mental  darkness,  as  positively  keeps  you 
in  the  alternative  of  wonderment  and  fear.  Substantives  inno- 
cent of  adjectives,  wondering  what  happy  accident  has  suddenly 
brought  them  together ;  figures  wbich  you  may  figure ;  a  sen- 
tence with  a  tail  and  nobody  to  carry  it,  dragging  in  the  mud ; 
**  rosy-footed  morning  "  and  *'  pink-eyed  evening  "  hobnob- 
bing to  each  other;  "gurgling  streams"  and  "meandering 
cherubim  of  glorious  visions  brighter  than  can  be  transplanted  " 
together  with  sleeping  or  gaping  hearers, — in  short,  Don  Quixote 
in  the  pidpit,  and  Sancho  Panza  in  the  pews — a  very  useful  com- 
bination. We  have  heard  of  a  rare  compound  of  "  Boanerges" 
and  "  Flowerpots,"  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  utterly  unable, 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  to  proceed,  could  at  last  only  gasp  out  single 
words  to  electrify  his  audience.  **  Eh,  wasn't  he  grand  at  last," 
observed  one  of  his  hearers  to  the  other,  **  on  the  word,  Mesopo- 
tawmia  I "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  "  Mesopotamia  "-grandeur, 
where  words  are  smothered  in  figures  or  figures  in  words,  and 
both  mental  and  moral  nakedness  concealed  amidst  "high 
swelling  words  of  vanity."  Still,  as  this  passes  amongst  the 
half-educated  for  elegance,  and  the  uneducated  for  eloquence, 
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and  a3  preacber  and  hearers  share  in  the  unreality,  '*  Flower- 
pots" are  decidedly  the  thing  for  the  ecclesiastical  "season." 

Ghristianity  and  its  mysteries — what  a  theme !  the  wants  of 
our  fellow  men,  livinff,  suffering,  waiting,  working,  weeping, 
perishing — ^what  realities !  the  mission  of  the  Church — what  a 
calling !  And  are  these  the  performances,  is  this  the  food  of 
souls,  the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth — this  mass  of 
canting,  of  inanity,  and  of  unreality  ?  What  we  need  is  truths 
UfiB,  love;  one  sentence  of  it  is  worth  a  volume  of  traditionalism, 
of  terrification,  and  of  trash.  And  yet  how  rare  is  it !  A  good 
and  useful  preacher  is  one  who,  with  mental  cultivation,  com- 
bines the  prime  qualities  of  spiritual  experience  and  spiritual 
sympathy — who,  instead  of  a  system  of  doctrines,  gives  you  what 
he  has  experienced,  and  what  your  heart  and  your  life  requires 
both  for  time  and  for  eternity.  He  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  Out  of  the  rich  treasury  of  Christian  truth  he  brings 
the  **  pearl  of  great  price ; "  he  wins  your  admiration  for  it ;  he 
gains  your  consent  to  purcliase  and  to  wear  it.  He  is  sound  in 
doctrine  and  values  orthodox  truth,  but  he  knows  that  formu- 
laries are  without  value  unless  they  are  understood  and  felt  by 
himself  and  his  audience,  and  he  prefers  to  adapt  his  teaching 
to  your  and  your  fellow-men's  wants,  leather  than  to  tradition. 
He  drinks  at  the  spring  of  scriptural  truth;  he  sympathizes 
with  all  that  is  holy,  good  and  noble ;  and  having  led  his  hearers 
to  the  cross,  he  points  them  to  fields  of  becoming  usefulness  in 
the  church  and  the  world.  However  unaffected,  he  is  powerful ; 
however  simple  his  strain,  such  melody  is  divine. 

VVe  know  that  the  sound  of  popularity  is  sweet,  and  its 
thought  bewitching,  while  its  real  value  as  an  indication  of 
merit  is  often  absolutely  nil.  WTio  can  accurately  tell  what  are 
the  exact  elements  which,  in  their  combination,  attract  crowds 
of  the  gentler  sex  of  all  ages,  with  perfumed  cambric  handker- 
chiefe,  youths  with  hair  unerringly  parted,  and  benevolently 
looking  stoutish  gentlemen ;  or  chronicle  the  causes  of  the 
sudden  rush  after  the  popular  preacher  into  the  vestry  P  It  is 
certainly  not  always  thought,  for  we  ourselves  have  sat  in  a 
chapel  beside  a  lady  who  apparently  had  at  least  the  pencil  **  of 
a  ready  writer,"  and  was  busy  during  "  an  exposition"  covering 
untold  sheets  of  note-paper  with  lance- shaped  notes.  The 
"  exposition"  was  certainly  not  redundant  in  thought, and  we  have 
to  confess  that  our  attention  was  sadly  divided  between  the 
speaker  and  the  note-taker,  for  to  us  it  seemed  a  much  greater 
effort  of  mind  to  take  continuous  notes  than  to  utter  the  senti- 
ments noted  down.  Still  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  one 
main  element  of  popularity  is  distinctiveness  Anvthing  different 
from  the  dreary  waste  of  theological  sand-hills,  must  attract. 
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But  there  are  two  kinds  of  distinctiveness  in  preaching ;  that 
of  the  man  who  preaches  truth  adapted  to  the  times,  and  that 
of  the  spiritual  quack.  However  defective  in  some  respects,  the 
man  who  adapts  his  teaching  to  living  men  will,  if  his  teaching 
be  truth,  no  doubt  attract  a  devout  people,  i.  e.,  where  there  are 
the  materials  for  it.  In  the  case  of  the  popular  preacher  to 
whom  we  have  above  referred,  we  certaiidy  had  occasionally 
most  suitable  and  practical  statements.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  sight-seers  who  must  have  flomething 
to  move  their  sensibilities  in  religioeities  as  well  as  in  other 
respects.  For  them  the  spiritual  quack  is  just  the  desideratum. 
One  advertises  vestments,  candles,  and  mummeries  of  the  body ; 
another  calculates  to  a  day  when  everything  is  to  happen,  and 
writes  a  newspaper  report  of  the  particularities  of  a  future  age ; 
a  third  is  a  controversial  sledge-hammer,  or  a  kind  of  theo- 
logical stin-ging-nettle ;  a  fourth  dissolves  in  sentimentality 
and  sweetness ;  a  fifth  parades  cannibals,  yellow-nosed  or 
brown  feiced  oddities,  &c.  But  why  add  to  the  catalogue  of 
painful  notorieties?  It  has  not  been  our  design  to  collect  a 
theological  "chamber  of  horrors;'*  we  have  considered  it  our 
self-imposed  duty,  honestly,  and  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  to  describe  tne  defective  and  the  right  in  our 
popular  religious  teaching.  We  now  sum  up  with  the  remark, 
that  the  great  want  and  requirement  of  our  age  is  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  truthftd,  and  suitable  ministry,  and  that  wherever 
it  is  found,  it  will,  without  doubt,  prove  not  cmly  eminently 
beneficial,  but  ultimately  also  highly  popular. 

After  all  that  we  have  said,  we  must  now  leave  both  the  sub- 
ject on  which  we  have  written,  and  the  book  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  it,  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  It  will  have  been 
inferred,  that  the  two  Essays  on  Preaching  constitute  the  most 
important  and  considerable  part  of  the  volume.  Of  the  other 
papers  we  call  special  attention  to  that  on  "  Intellectual  Great- 
ness," as  not  only  very  able  and  suggestive,  but  as  interesting 
in  a  psychological  point  of  view.  To  our  mind  it  reads  very 
like  a  mental  autobiography,  a  kind  of  soliloquy,  in  which  Mr. 
M'Combie  details  his  mental  awakening,  struggles,  longings,  and 
victory.  Although  he  is  apparently  better  fitted  for  the  aisqui- 
sition  of  mental  and  social  questions,  than  for  that  of  moral,  or  for 
descriptive  and  pathetic  touches,  we  have  occasionally  come  on 
what  almost  amounts  to  eloquence,  from  its  life-like  reality  and 
its  manifest  derivation  from  experience.  We  subjoin  only  one 
extract : — 

'*  Between  a  man,  who  examines  and  judges  for  himself,  and  one 
who  does  not,  there  are  no  points  of  comparison ;  the  one  may  adopt 
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false  principles,  but  tbe  other  cannot  be  said  to  bare  any  principles 
at  all  f  onljT  a  collection  of  prejudices  and  predilections  in  their 
place.  The  mind  of  the  one  may  advance  in  the  midst  of  dangers, 
the  mind  of  the  other  does  not  advance  at  all,  but  gathers  in  it  the 

filth  of  8tag;nation An  intellect  of  lofty  powers  and  refined 

susceptibility  is  always-  a  noble  object,  whether  it  break  out  from 
among  the  peerage  or  the  people ;  yet  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
spectacle  peculiarly  interesting,  to  behold  a  powerful  mind  bursting 
by  its  native  energies  the  stiff  incrustations  of  rudeness  and  igno- 
rance, and  pushing  its  way  upwards  to  honourable  and  beneficial 
eminence ;  privations,  discouragements)  and"  repulses,  only  enhancing 
its  determination  and  ardour.  Thus  the  sprout  oi  the  acorn,  though 
the  earth  be  trodden,  down  above  it,  and  its  progress  be  obstructed 
by  rough  and  gelid  stones,  still  pushes  onwara  with  an  irrepressible 
effort  ta  rise,  till  it  finds  an  opening,  where  it  springs  upward  and 
emerges  above  the  surface,  green..  Then  rising  and  expanding  under 
the  sunshine  and  dews  of  heaven,  the  tempests  which  beat  upon  it 
only  make  it  strike  its  roots  deeper  into  the  ground,  till  at  length  it 
stands  forth  in  lofty  beauty  and  majestic  strength,  laughing  at  the 
storm." 

There  ia  nothing  new  in  all  tfiis,  But  does  it  not  read*  very  like 
truth — a  true  chapter  oUt  of  a  true  history  P  Mr.  M'Combie  was, 
we  believe,  till  very  lately,  a  farmer,  in  one  of  (be  most  out- 
of-the-way  districta  of  Aberdeenshire ;  and  besides  appreciating 
the  cems  of  suggestiTe  thoughts  and  valuable  observations, 
which  are  richly  scattered  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  we  have 
felt  singularly  interested  in  following  the  "  history  of  a  mind" 
in  these  pages.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from  pointing  out 
the  particular  questions  on  which  we  disagree  with  the  author. 
It  is  the  product  of  individual  thinking,  and  strongly  bears 
the  characteristics-  of  individuality.  To  avoid  rash  imputations, 
we  have  simply  entered,  in  general  terms,  our  caveat  and 
dissent.  We  can  only  a^  the  reader  to  examine  the  book  for 
himself,  and  to  judge ;  sure  we  are  he  will  not  regret  having 
accepted  our  warm  recommendation  as  an  invitation  to  make 
trial  of  it»  contents. 


Aet.  VII. — Oxford  Essays.     Contributed  by  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 1856.     London  :  Parker,  West  Strand. 

We  have  already  noticed  with  much  satisfaction,  the  project  of 
both  the  dder  Irtish  universities  to  extend  their  usendness  by 
the  annual  publication  of  a  volume  of  critical  or  literary  essays. 
In  our  Review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Essays,  we 
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congratulated  its  conductors  on  the  catholic  and  popular  style 
of  the  subjects  they  selected,  and  of  the  method  in  which  they 
treated  them.  A  perusal  of  the  commencing  volume  of  the 
Oxford  Essays  led  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  our  criticism 
upon  it,  we  observed :  ^  The  exception  we  should  take  against 
it  is,  that  it  ia  too  learned  and  too  scientific.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  for  the  perusal  of  the  two  universities,  and  not  for 
the  great  body  of  educated  readers  throughout  the  realm.  It  is 
redolent  of  Oxford." 

We  are  bound  to  pronounce  a  similar  opinion  upon  the  volume 
now  before  us.  It  addresses  the  few,  and  not  the  many:  appear- 
ing as  the  series  does  but  once  in  twelve  months,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  obvious  dictate  of  discretion  to  treat  on  subjects  of 
general  and  permanent  interest,  and  not  to  descant  upon  those 
which  interest  but  a  small  section  of  society,  and  that  small 
section,  perchance,  only  for  a  time.  Those  organs  of  public 
intelligence  and  instruction,  which  appear  at  shorter  intervals, 
wisely,  and  indeed,  necessarily  fix  upon  such  subjects ;  but  an 
annual,  in  order  to  be  valued,  should  be  distinguished  from 
these  more  ephemeral  flowers,  by  a  more  enduring  efflorescence, 
and  one  mor6  satisfying  to  the  prevailing  tastes  of  socieW.  The 
subjects  for  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1866,  are  certainly  sufficiently 
varied.  The  first  article  extends  to  no  fewer  than  eighty-seven 
pages ;  it  is  entitled  "  Comparative  Mythology,"  and  is  certainly 
a  marvel  of  minute  and  curious  learning.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Miiller.  He  commences  with  a  passage  from  JPlato, 
in  which  Socrates  is  represented  as  showing  how  a  natural 
accident  which  occurred  to  a  Grecian  maiden,  was  mythologized 
by  the  Greek  imagination,  and  thenceforth  became  the  here- 
ditary material  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  The  transition  from 
this  passage  to  his  main  subject  is  easy.  Fancy  is  the  infancy, 
of  which  logic  is  the  manhood ;  and  poetry  luis  ever  been  the 
parent  of  prose.  The  earliest  literature  has  been  poetic,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  aggregate  of  mankind  are  more  than  typical 
of  the  successive  stages  of  individual  life.  Thus  history,  pnilo- 
sophically  considered,  becomes  a  grand  biography  in  which  the 
dreams  of  boyhood  solidify  into  the  action  of  the  man,  and  the 
autumn  of  nations  is  emblematic  of  the  matured  and  fruitful 
wisdom  of  age.  This  transcendental  idea  seems  to  suggest  a 
grand  unity  of  plan,  and  to  remind  the  Christian  thinker,  that 
the  great  fieing  who  is  now  making;  by  a  proWdential  but  unin- 
spiring operation,  the  civilized  world  a  theatre  of  wonders,  was 
in  the  infancy  of  the  species,  the  "  Ancient  of  Days." 

The  writer  of  this  Essay  most  Justly  repudiates  the  notion  that 
the  human  mind  ori^nated  in  barbarism.  That  the  law  of  de- 
velopment is  cssentiaUy  implanted  in  it,  may  be  £urly  admitted. 
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and  to  what  great  issnes  it  may  arrive,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
conjecture ;  but  that  it  originated  in  an  infantile  feeoleness,  it 
seems  impossible  to  believe.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  the 
glories  of  antiauity  put  to  the  ^lush  even  the  marvels  of  modem 
science ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  which  Moses  studied, 
still  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  and  the  curious. 

''Many  things,"  says  our  author,  "are  still  unintelli^ble  to  us,  and 
the  hieroglyphic  language  of  antiquity  records  but  half  of  the  mind's 
uneonecious  intentions ;  yet  more  and  more  the  knage  of  man,  in 
whatever  clime  we  meet  nim,  rises  before  us,  noble  and  pure  from 
the  very  beginning ;  even  his  errors  we  learn  to  understano,  even  his 
dreams  we  begin  to  interpret.  As  far  as  we  can  trace  back  the  foot- 
steps of  man,  even  on  the  lowest  strata  of  history,  we  see  that  the 
divme  gift  of  a  sound  and  sober  intellect  belongea  to  him  from  the 
very  first,  and  the  idea  of  a  humanity  emerging  slowly  from  the 
depths  of  an  animal  brutality  can  never  be  maintained  again.  The 
earliest  work  of  art  wrought  oy  the  human  mind,  more  ancient  than 
any  literary  document,  and  prior  even  to  the  first  whisperings  of 
tradition — the  human  langu<»ge^  forms  an  uninterrupted  chain  from 
the  first  dawn  of  history  down  to  our  own  times.  We  still  speak 
the  language  of  the  first  ancestors  of  our  own  race,  and  this  language 
with  its  wonderful  structure,  bears  witness  against  such  unhallowed 
imputations." — Page  6. 

The  assertion  that  we  still  speak  the  language  of  the  first 
ancestors  of  our  race,  may  at  first  seem  paradoxical,  but  an 
inspection  of  the  nimierous  very  curious  comparative  tables  by 
which  the  writer  illustrates  his  theories,  will  confirm  its  truth. 
Thus  we  have  the  words  fathevy  mother^  brother,  sister,  and 
daughter,  given  in  parallel  columns  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  Irish.  Between  all  of  these,  a 
very  close  analogy  plainly  subsists.  In  Sanskrit,  for  example, 
we  find  the  synonymes  of  the  English  words  first  given  to  be 
Pat4r,  Matdr,  Bhr&tar,  Svdsar,  Duhitar. 

To  this  fundamental  analogy  between  the  parent  languages  of 
the  earth,  the  writer  subjoins  another  consiaeration  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  Mythology.     This  is, 

*'  that  the  words  indicating  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature 
had  in  these  ancient  languages,  a  termination  expressive  of  gender, 
and  this  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  the  corresponding  idea  of 
sex,  80  that  these  names  received  not  only  an  individual,  but  a  sexual 
character.  There  was  no  substantive  which  was  not  either  masculine 
or  fominine,  neuters  being  of  later  growth  and  distinguishable  chiefly 
in  the  nominative.  What  must  have  been  the  result  of  this  ?  As 
long  as  people  thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
speak  of  morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  without  ffivine  to 
these  conceptions  something  of  an  individual,  active,  sezuiu,  attd  at 
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last,  a  personal  character.  They  were  either  notliuTgs  as  tJiey  are 
nothings  to  our  withered  <)hought,  or  they  were  somethings  amd  then 
they  could  not  he  oonceived  as  mere  powers,  hut  as  heings  powerful. 
Even  in  our  time,  though  ^we  have  the  conception  of  nature  as  a 
power,  what  do  we  mean  by  .power  except  something  .powerful  ? 
^ow,  in  early  lai^age,  nature  was  Natura,  a  mere  adjective  made 
substantive ;  she  was  the  mother  always  *  going  to  bring  forth.' 
Was  not  this  a  more  definite  idea  than  that  which  we  conaect  with 
nature ;  and  let  us  Hook  to  our  poets  who  still  think  and  feel  in 
language.  Can  they  speak  of  nature  and  similar  things  as  neutral 
powers,  without  doing  violence  to  their  feelings  i*  Let  4is  open 
Wordsworth,  and  we  shall  hardly  £nd  him  use  an  abstract  term 
without  life  and  blood  in  it." 

After  citing  a  number  of  cbaractenstic  infitances  of  personifi- 
cation which  he  miglit  have  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the 
writings  of  tbis  poet,  he  concliides  the  exposition  of  his  theory 
in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Why  then,  if  we  ourselves  in  speaking  of  the  -sun  or  the  storms* 
of  sleep  and  death,  of  earth  and  dawn,  connect  either  no  distinct 
idea  at  all  with  these  names,  or  allow  them  to  cast  over  our  mind  the 
fleeting  shadows  of  the  poetry  of  old — why,  if  we  when  speaking 
with  the  warmth  which  is  natural  to  the  human  heart,  ^al)  upon  the 
winds  and  the  sun,  the  ocean  and  the  sky,  as  if  they  would  still  hear 
us  ?—  why  if  plastic  thought  cannot  represent  any  one  of  these 
beings  or  powers,  without  giving  them,  if  not  a  human  form,  at  least 
human  life  and  human  feeling  —  why  should  we  wonder  at  the 
ancients,  with  their  language,  throbbing  with  life  and  revelliDg  in 
colour,  if  instead  of  the  grey  outlines  of  our  modem  thought,  they 
threw  out  those  living  forms  of  nature  endowed  with  human  powers, 
nay,  with  powers  more  than  human,  inasmuch  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  brighter  than  the  light  of  a  human  eye,  and  the  waving  of  the 
storms  louder  than  the  shouts  of  the  human  voice  ?  We  may  be  able 
to  account  lor  the  origin  of  rain  and  dew, — of  storm  and  thunder ; 
yet  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  all  these  things  unless  they  are 
mere  names,  are  still  what  they  were  to  Homer,  only  perhaps  lesa 
beautiful,  less  poetical,  less  real,  and  living." — P.  37. 

This  theory  the  writer  proceeds  to  illustrate  at  length,  by  an 
analysis  of  a  nimiber  of  Oriental  myths  and  dramas.  The  amount 
of  learning  which  this  analysis  displays  is  somewhat  astonishing, 
while  the  poetical  translations  by  wnich  it  is  illustrated^  are 
characterized  by  a  gracefulness  which,  like  architectural  decora- 
tion, gives  a  beautind  relief  to  the  massiveness  of  his  erudition. 

The  second  article  in  this  volume  is  entitled  "  The  Growth  of 
Laws  and  Usages  of  War."  The  aubject  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Buxton's  admirable  paper  on  what  may  be 
called  the  ethics  of  warfare,  which  we  noticed  in  our  Review  of 
the  Cambridge  Essays.     The  purpose  of  the  author  is  not  as  he 
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8a3r8  to  analyse  or  enumerate  the  usages  of  war,  but  to  obtam 
something  kke  a  general  view  of  their  progressive  growth.  In 
working  out  this  design,  he  commences  wiUi  the  usages  whioh 
prevailed  before  the  humanizing  influences  of  Christianity  had 
made  themselves  felt  by  nations. 

"  The  conception  of  war,"  he  says,  "  as  an  absolute  interruption 
of  all  relations  oetween  the  belligerents,  snapping  all  ties,  annihilating 
all  restraints,  and  leaving  men  free  to  wreak  their  rage  upoQ  each 
other,  has  been  implicitly  assumed  and  acted  on  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  history." 

The  mention  of  the  social  effects  produced  by  the  C!hristian 
religion,  leads  us  to  notice  a  curious  passage  wnich  we  find  at 
page  94: — 

'*  The  direct  influence  of  Christianity  in  imposing  lasting  restraints 
on  the  license  of  war,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able. And  to  say  that  its  indirect  effects  have  been  less  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  is  only  to  repeat  the  confession  which  every 
Christian  must  make  respecting  himself  and  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs.  Eeligion  has  not  made  the  mass  of  men  merciful,  as  she 
has  not  made  them  self-denying,  truthful,  or  pure.  Perhaps  her  power 
has  been  even  less  sensible  here  than  elsewhere,  for  religion  has  never 
known  exactly  how  to  deal  with  war,  and  the  difficulty  has  rather 
increased  than  diminished  in  our  own  times,  when  a  kind  of  fitav- 
vaise  honte  seems  to  have  grown  upon  her,  making  her  confine  herself 
to  the  interior  life  of  men— to  the  church  and  closet,  and  indisposing 
her  to  follow  them  into  the  throng  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  claim 
as  she  ought,  her  visible  dominion  over  every  lawful  pursuit  in  which 
they  may  engage." 

The  solution  of  what  appears  to  our  author  as  an  anomaly, 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  influence  of  religion  does  not  act 
upon  mosses  as  such,  but  only  upon  individuals,  and  that  those 
upon  whom  it  operates  have  ever  been  the  last  to  engage  in 
deeds  of  violence  and  blood.  The  triumphs  of  a  religious  symbol 
have  indeed  been  seen  on  a  battle-field ;  the  triimiphs  of  religion 
never.  The  same  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
writer's  comparison  between  the  partial  effects  of  Christianity 
on  individuals  and  communities;  the  truth  appearing  to  be, 
that  its  effect  upon  the  masses  who  do  not  individually  embrace 
it,  is  not  strictly  its  own,  but  that  of  the  civilization  to  which  it 
leads,  and  by  which  its  friends  and  its  enemies  are  alike,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  influenced,  while  in  its  individual 
possessors,  it  must  be  directly  admitted,  that  it  does  implant 
and  nourish  the  virtues  to  which  the  writer  refers ;  and  that 
their  existence  and  growth  constitute  the  most  satisfactory  tests 
of  its  presence.     It  is  hard,  however,  for  any  one  to  escape  this 
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confusion  of  idea,  who  is  accustomed  to  regard  religion  only  as 
an  element  in  a  political  organization — a  sentiment  which  is  apt 
to  be  contagious  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  elder  uniyersities. 
The  last  allusion  in  the  above  extract  suggests  the  serious  ques- 
tion— How  many  wars,  if  any,  have  been  undertaken  by  pro- 
fessedly Christian  countries,  in  which  the  spirit  of  religion  can 
be  imagined  as  attending  their  armies  as  if  engaged  in  a  "  lawful 
pursuit  ?'* 

After  exhibiting  the  usages  of  war  as  developed  in  the  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  writer  comes  to  the  times  in 
which  the  Dominican  Francesco  Victoria,  and  subsequOTitly 
Grotius,  and  the  great  jurists  who  succeeded  him,  superceded 
the  old  maxim,  "  Jus  belfi  infinitimi,"  by  a  limiting  and  humaner 
principle. 

**  The  ties,"  he  says,  "  which  unite  the  members  of  the  human 
family — the  ties  of  universal  brotherhood  and  of  civil  society  are  not 
totally  dissolved  by  war ;  the  obligations  which  make  up  a  man*s 
duty  to  his  neighbour,  continue  in  force  except  so  far  as  they  are 
incompatible  with  the  effectual  use  of  the  only  means  whereby  an 
aggrieved  nation  can  obtain  redress." 

A  similar  principle  is  laid  down  with  much  greater  deamess, 
and  expounded  with  far  more  of  logical  method,  by  Mr.  Buxton, 
in  the  able  paper  in  the  Cambridge  Papers,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Hence,  for  the  most  part,  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  private  property,  has  at  least  on  land  been  to  a 
great  extent  discarded  in  the  practice  of  modem  warfare.  The 
distinction  drawn  in  this  respect  between  warlike  operations  by 
land  and  sea,  the  writer  very  clearly  exposes. 

'*  Is  it,"  he  says,  "  always  easy  to  comprehend  whv  the  same  boat's 
crew  must  respect  on  lana  the  self-same  goods  which  are  lawful  prize 
at  sea  ?  or  why  it  is  an  honourable  exploit  to  seize,  in  some  petty 
Baltic  sea-port,  a  merchant  schooner  loading  at  a  wharf — a  cargo  of 
salt,  the  winter's  supply  of  a  village,  or  a  boat-load  of  fish,  the  ven- 
ture of  a  poor  family,  creeping  along  shore  to  its  accustomed  market, 
and  a  misdemeanor  to  go  ten  steps  further,  enter  the  owner's  house, 
and  take  his  furniture  and  money  ?  If,  however,  the  advantages  of 
the  practice  are  ambiguous,  and  the  distinction  on  which  it  proceeds 
somewhat  obscure,  the  principle  which  it  violates  is  settled  and 
plain.  Every  one  understands  the  line  drawn  between  striking  at 
the  state  blows  which  incidentally  and  unavoidably  injure  the  persons 
or  property  of  individuals,  and  striking  at  individuals  point  blank  as 
a  means  of  pressure  on  the  state.  The  calamity  falls,  in  the  latter 
case,  with  capricious  severity  on  unoffending  people,  peaceably  and 
industriously  employed ;  it  ruins  a  few  and  leaves  the  rest  untouched, 
and  the  greatest  sufferers  are  often  those  whom  we  should  most  wish 
to  spare ;  whilst  the  effect  upon  the  governing  power  (which  is  really 
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aimed  at)  is  indirect,  uncertain,  and  produced  at  a  disproportionate 
coiit  of  loss  and  suffering  to  oneorbotk  parties." 

This  policy  has  been  most  ri^dly  pursued  during  the  late 
war ;  we  have,  as  the  writer  before  us  justly  observes,  waived 
the  right  of  seizing  hostile  goods  under  neutral  flags.  We 
have  commissioned  no  privateers.    Russian  vessels  lying  in  our 

5)rt8  have  been  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  clear  out,  and  the 
uecn's  subjects  have  been,  in  effect,  permitted  to  trade,  by  the 
help  of  neutrals,  with  the  Queen's  enemies ;  the  only  exception 
being  the  usual  prohibition  to  export  articles  reckoned  as  con- 
traband of  war.  Thus  the  allied  fleets,  when  they  burnt  the 
magazines  of  Sveaborg,  spared  Helsingfors,  as  Admirals  Dun- 
das  and  Hamelin  had  avoided  injuring  the  commercial  port 
and  town  of  Odessa.  The  firing  of  a  few  deserted  farms  and 
rick-yards,  inconveniently  near  to  the  fortified  posts,  at  Kinbum 
and  Eupatoria,  constitutes  the  only  exception  during  the  war, 
now  happily  terminated. 

Mp.  Bernard,  the  author  of  this  carefully-written  Essay,  sums 
up  the  ethics  of  the  question  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  It  is  common  to  talk  as  if  war  were  so  harsh  and  bloody  a 
business  that  it  must  be  carried  on  harshly  and  bloodily,  and  as  if 
those  principles  of  conduct  which  are  binding  on  us  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  had  no  application  here.  If  that  were  so,  war 
would  be  unlawful  for  the  Christian,  whose  rule  of  life  is  inflexible, 
and  who  has  been  expressly  told,  that  not  even  his  enemies  are 
exempt  from  that  universal  law  of  love  which  is  the  measure  of  his 
duty  to  God  and  man.  It  would  be  unlawful  for  him,  and  he  would 
be  bound  to  abstain  from  it  at  any  cost  of  mortification,  loss,  or 
pain.  But  it  is  not  so,  and  we  ought  to  protest  against  the  error 
with  our  whole  soul  and  strength.  War  is,  indeed,  rough,  stern 
work ;  he  who  engages  in  it  must  be  prepared  to  do  and  witness,  as 
well  as  suffer,  things  shocking  to  the  gentler  feelings  of  man's 
nature ;  and  it  is  possible  for  the  conscience  to  be  over-sensitive  in 
this  matter,  as  it  may  in  any  other  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
masculine  firmness  and  resolution.  But  it  confers  no  license,  as  it 
involves  no  crime.  The  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  which  we  are 
bound  to  apply  to  it,  is  the  Christian  standard,  and  no  other.  And 
many  thousands  of  good  and  brave  men  have  walked  throughout 
their  lives  in  that  burning  furnace  of  trial,  unsullied  and  unhurt, 
on  whom  the  smell  of  fire  has  not  passed,  and  the  iSame  has  had 
no  power,  except  to  strengthen  and  refine  their  sense  of  duty  and 
their  trust  in  God.  Keiecting  and  rebelling  against  every  restnction 
which  would  really  shackle  the  power  to  strike  hard  and  strike  home, 
it  admits  of  being  made  more  tolerable  by  humanity,  by  courtesy, 
and  by  the  strict  maintenance  of  established  rules." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  throw  us  again  back  on  the  reflec- 
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tion,  how  few  wars  that  have  ever  been  was^,  have  not 
originated  in  principles  and  motives  so  utterly  nostile  to  mo- 
rality, as  to  render  the  introduction  of  Christian  principles  in 
their  conduct  well-nigh  inconceivable.  And  if  we  might  an- 
ticipate the  prevalence  of  these  more  benign  sentiments  in  the 
minds  of  monarchs  and  statesmen,  we  should  be  sanguine  enough 
to  believe,  that  they  would  not  only  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
fiiture  warfare,  but  would  absolutely  prevent  its  recurrence,  and 
inaugurate  that  final  dispensation  of  peace,  for  which  the 
nations  seem  to  be  already  groaning  and  travailing  in  ptin. 

The  next  article  is  entitled  an  Essay  "On  the  Raphael 
Drawings  in  the  Untverstty  Gallery,  Oxford  "  The  title 
is  remarkably  infelicitous,  inasmuch  as  it  circumscribes  and 
localizes  the  apparent  interest  of  the  paper — still  more  narrowly 
than  does  the  s^eneral  title  of  the  work.  The  limitation,  more- 
over, is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  the  article  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  drawings  referred  to  in  its  title,  embraces  a 
history  of  the  life  of  Raphael,  with  criticisms  on  his  works,  and 
even  on  his  critics.  It  extends  to  fifty-six  pages,  and  though 
written  with  considerable  literary  skill,  will,  we  apprehend,  find 
readers  only  among  the  class  to  which  its  author  apparently 
belongs. 

We  pass  over  a  very  long  and  instructive  article  on  the  **  Land 
System  of  Ireland,"  to  notice  the  most  practically  valuable  paper 
inthe  volume,  namely,  that  on  "  National  Education,"  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  M.A.  In  commenting  upon  it,  we 
cheerfully  admit  the  praiseworthy  zeal  shown  by  a  fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  the  cause  of  useful  and  universal 
education.  Such  a  pronunciation  from  that  ancient  and  ex- 
clusive University  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  If  those  boasted  depositories  of  national  learning,  which 
have  heretofore  monopolized  its  rewards,  will  make  themselves 
the  fulcrum  on  which  the  great  lever  of  popular  opinion  may 
look  for  the  effecting  of  this  noble  object,  they  will,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  render  the  most  valuable  service  in  effecting  their 
original  design.  TV  e  can  but  briefly  scan  the  main  topics  of 
this  very  able  paper.  The  writer  tnus  states  the  position  of 
parties  on  this  subject :  "  On  one  side  stand  the  High  Church- 
men, or  denominational  party,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Henley ;  on  the  other  side  are  the 
Voluntaries,  who  have  not  many,  if  any  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  who  are  headed  by  Mr.  Edward  Baines. 
Both  these  extremes  agree  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
naramoimt  civil  character  in  education  ;  both  advocate  a  peculiar 
kind  of  religious  liberty.  But  the  High  Churchmen  would 
accept  State  assistance  if  they  could  obtain  it  without  such  an 
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amount  of  State  control  as  would  rob  their  schools  of  the 
ecclesiastical  character ;  in  fact,  they  seem  tolerably  well  con- 
tented with  the  conditions  on  which  the  Government  at  present 
assists  them.  The  Yolimtaries,  on  the  contrary,  refuse  State 
assistance  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  imjust  to  make 
one  man  pajr  for  the  inculcation  of  another  man's  opinions." 
The  writer  justly  states  the  question  at  issue  as  the  following : 
"  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  schools?"  "  Who  is  to  govern  the 
schools  ?"  **  And  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  ?"  Now, 
the  last  of  these  three  questions  governs  the  preceding  ones ; 
for,  if  a  given  reb'gious  creed  is  to  be  inculcated,  the  public 
opinion  ot  the  country  will  very  soon  decide  who  is  to  govern 
and  who  is  to  pay.  Such  discussions,  however,  ignore  the 
Voluntary  system  altogether.  Under  it,  those  who  pay  are,  of 
course,  voluntary  subscribers,  and  those  who  govern,  are  a 
committee  appointed  by  them,  through  whom  an  efficient  con- 
trol is  exercised  over  what  is  taught.  One  admission  is,  if  we 
rightly  understand  the  author,  of  great  importance.  He  says, 
"  The  Church,  and  not  the  school,  must  cultivate  the  habit  of 
worship.  The  home,  and  not  the  school,  is  capable  of  giving 
the  deepest  and  truest  religious  teaching."  By  the  "  Church 
here,  we  assume  that  he  means  the  cnurches  generally,  and 
not  the  Church  of  England  in  particular ;  and  on  this  suppo- 
sition the  case  in  favour  of  a  purely  secular  system  of  education 
would  be  much  strengthened.  Yet  even  here,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  master  without  professedly  teaching  a  creed,  may 
infuse  into  a  school  an  immense  amount  of  religious  error ;  and 
that  if  he  is  amenable  solely  to  rate-payers,  he  would  be  safe  from 
interference,  unless  he  should  be  guilty  of  the  fault  of  zeal. 
To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Temple,  "  Rate-payers,  as  such,  are 
not  religious." 

The  author  very  speedily  drops  the  Voluntary  system,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  who  would  seem  to  be  the  only  advocate  of 
it  with  whose  name  he  is  acquainted,  and  proceeds  to  class  the 
other  educational  schemes  under  the  three  heads,  of  the  Deno- 
minational, the  Comprehensive,  and  the  Combined.  Of  these 
we  will  present,  as  nearly  as  possible,  his  own  definitions. 
**  The  Denominational  method  is  to  have  separate  schools  for 
the  separate  religious  denominations,  and  to  supply  them  with 
a  sufficient  amoimt  of  State  aid  to  enable  them  to  cover  the 
country."  To  this  his  chief  objection  is,  that  it  not  only  secures 
the  teaching  of  religious  doctrine,  but  has  a  perpetual  tendency 
towards  making  preparation  for  future  religious  controvesy. 
Whatever  weight  such  an  argument  may  have  at  Oxford,  we 
think  that  it  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  public  opinion  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,   the  effiect  of  such  religious  teaching 
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would  be  much  greater,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  if  supplied  at 
home,  where,  by  the  writer's  previous  admission,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  and  efficacious.  Again,  we  cannot  yjrmpathize 
with  the  writer's  dread  of  theological  controversy.  When  con- 
ducted in  a  proper  spirit,  and  unbiassed  by  secular  aims,  it  has 
ever  been  found  most  helpful  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  ; 
and  time  and  space  would  fail  us  to  instance  those  theological 
controversies  by  which  by  which  those  principles  have  been 
established,  which  are  and  ever  will  be  the  pillar  and  the 
ground  of  faith. 

From  the  author's  definition  of  the  Comprehensive  plan,  we 
cull  the  following  statements,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  The  author  represents  that  the 
Comprehensive  plan  proposes  to  establish  schools  in  which  "  so 
much  religion  shall  be  taught  as  all  are  willing  to  agree  in :" 
an  arrangement  which  necessarily  excludes  Jews  and  Catholics. 

"  It  is  peculiarly  difficult,"  he  says,  "  to  unite  in  one  board  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  with  the  preachers  or  ministers  of  dissenting 
comra unities.  The  Dissenters,  for  many  reasons,  are  more  hostile  to 
the  Church  than  to  one  another.  They  have  separated  from  the 
Church,  not  from  one  another.  They  are  like  each  other,  and  unlike 
the  Church  in  their  civil  position  and  endowments.  The  result  is, 
that  if  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Church  act  with  Dissenters  as  such, 
all  alike  are  much  more  on  the  footing  of  fellow-citizens  engaged  in 
a  civil,  than  of  fellow- Christians  engaged  in  a  religious  duty.  If 
the  Comprehensive  plan  were  made  universal,  it  would  probably  be 
religious  iu  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  in  which  schools 
would  be  religious  that  were  governed  by  the  rate-payers.  As  it  is 
the  Comprehensive  plan  has  but  a  very  partial  success.  Its  great 
representative  is  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Its  most 
strenuous  defenders  are  the  Baptists,  though  they  object  to  all  State 
assistance  in  extending  it.  The  Independents  are  willing  to  support 
it,  but  are  equally  ready  to  support  the  Denominational." 

Such  are  the  author's  views  respecting  the  state  of  educational 
parties.  The  purely  Secular  system,  he  regards  as  having  been 
given  up  by  common  consent.  With  the  political  history  of 
this  great  question,  he  is  evidently  well  acquainted ;  but  he 
seems  to  us  very  ill  informed  as  to  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
the  two  great  bodies  of  Evangelical  Dissenters.  His  great 
panacea  appears  to  be  a  rate ;  and  yet  he  indicates  from  time  to 
time  a  sense  of  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  his  scheme. 
He  admits  that  a  school  depends  for  its  success  more  on  the  local 
management  than  on  the  master,  and  that  there  are  more 
instances  of  good  schools,  with  first-rate  management  and 
second-rate  masters,  than  with  first-rate  masters  and  second- 
rate  management.     This  opinion,  in  which  we  fully  coincide, 
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seoms  to  tell  strongly  against  the  rating  scheme.  A  common 
adage  instructs  us  that  what  it  is  everybody's  business  to  do  is 
never  done,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  schools  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  eontributions  and  managed  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  contributors,  would  be  more  vigilantly  adminis- 
tered than  those  to  which  rate-payers,  having  contributed  their 
coerced  quota,  have  done  with  the  matter,  and  leave  it  the  hands 
of  comparatively  irresponsible  officials.  Another  error  pervades 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  Many  of  the  Voluntary  party,  however,  profess  to  look  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  religious  communities  as  merely  provisional.  Tlie 
Baptists,  in  particular,  maintain  that  the  duty  of  education  cannot 
permanently  devolve  on  any  but  the  parents,  and  anticipate  a  time 
when,  partly  perhaps  by  a  rise  in  wages,  but  chiefly  by  greater  self- 
denial,  the  parents  will  be  ahle  to  do  the  whole  work.  They  look 
upon  a  permanent  provision  for  education  as  converting  the  labouring 
class  pro  tanto  into  paupers,  and  argue  that  it  would  hreak  down 
the  strength  of  domestic  ties." 

The  writer  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Dissenters 
attribute  any  of  the  degradation  of  pauperism  to  gratuitous 
education.  The  history  of  their  Sunday  schools  sufficiently 
reftites  any  such  notion.  These  they  have  prosecuted  to  so  vast 
an  extent  that  they  have  coerced  the  Church  of  England  into 
what  was  at  first  a  reluctant  rivalry,  and  so  far  from  pauperizing 
the  population  whom  they  have  benefited,  they  have  drawn 
their  millions  of  scholars,  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  from  the 
lowest  clas3  of  the  community ;  but  they  have  taken  under  their 
charge  the  families  of  respectable  artizans  with  no  admission 
of  pauperism,  nor  of  proud  nor  degrading  patronage  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  we  could  mention  the  names  of  gentlemen  now 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  representatives  of  large 
constituencies,  who  derived  the  elements  of  their  education  from 
Sunday  schools,  and  who  have  subsequently  repaid  their  honour- 
able obligations  as  Sunday-school  teachers. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Temple  does  not  appreciate,  the  all-conquering 
force  of  a  true  and  modest  leligious  zeal.  His  stand-point  is 
Oxford ;  his  land-mark  is  the  Cathedi-al.  With  all  his  laudable 
earnestness  and  research  he  has  yet  to  learn,  that  there  is  a 
power  with  which  the  public  mind  may  be  impregnated  under 
an  influence  to  which  he  but  scantily  refers,  that  can  revolutionize 
society  under  ground,  that  can  sap  the  organizations  of  antiquity, 
and  create  all  things  new ;  which  can  elevate  the  lowliest,  and 
overturn  thrones ;  which  is  still  progressing  in  humble  majesty, 
and  which  is  destined  to  subdue  all  things  to  itself.  ''  I^enal 
statutes  to  repress  it,"  says  Robert  Robinson,  "  resemble  penal 
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statutes  to  cleanse  the  world  of  violets.  Fashion  may  banish 
them  from  the  burgomaster's  garden,  but  the  heavens  will  con- 
spire to  nourish  them  in  the  shade  of  a  nettle  or  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak." 


Contemporary  Memoirs  of  Russia,  from  1 727 — 1744  By  General 
Manstein,  an  Officer  of  distinction  in  the  Bussian  Service.  First 
Edited  in  English  by  David  Hume,  and  now  Ee-edited  by  "  A 
Hertfordshire  Incumbent."     London:  Longmans.     1856. 

E-ECENT  momentous  events  having  awakened  a  very  high  degree  of 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  constitution,  character,  and  policy 
of  Imperial  Kussia,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  contemporary  Me- 
moirs will  meet  with  a  far  more  hearty  welcome  than  was  accorded 
to  their  original  publication  in  England.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  this 
work  was  introduced  to  the  British  public  by  the  celebrated  historian, 
David  Hume,  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
Scotland,  the  elder  brother  of  that  General  Keith  who  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  historical  events  embraced  by  the  Memoirs. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  high  sanction  of  Hume's  name, — not- 
withstanding also  the  very  general  curiosity  felt  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  strange  political  changes  in  Itussia,  and  the  romantic 
texture  of  the  narrative  itself,  it  was  very  coldly  received  and  speedily 
forgotten.  This  failure  is  ascribed  by  the  present  editor  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  translation  from  the  original  French ;  and  in  the  present 
edition,  all  available  means  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  the  version  from  its  fatal  errors.  The  competency  of  the 
present  editor  for  his  task,  or  indeed  for  any  literary  and  critical 
labours  in  connexion  with  ^Russia,  will  commend  itself  to  the  public, 
who  are  not  likely  to  forget  very  speedily,  the  discriminating,  well- 
informed,  and  most  valuable  communications  of  "  A  Hertfordshire 
Incumbent "  to  the  pages  of  the  Times  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  late  war.  This  gentleman  (the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  vicar  of 
Ware)  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Geographical  Society,  as  a 
traveller,  as  a  classical  and  historical  scholar,  and  as  by  no  means  the 
least  successful  editor  of  ''  Herodotus,"  is  well  qualified  for  the 
delicate  duty  of  purging  from  error  one  of  the  most  interesting,  one 
of  the  few  genuine,  and  one  of  the  most  authentic  fragments  of 
Muscovite  history.  The  great  value  of  this  contribution  to  our 
scanty  store  of  Kussian  history,  lies  in  the  position  of  the  author. 
He  was  long  in  a  position  to  know  the  whole  attainable  truth  of  the 
events  which  he  records  and  explains ;  and  when  he  actually  wrote 
the  Memoirs,  he  had  retired  out  of  the  reach  of  Russian  influence, 
smarting  some  little,  under  unmerited  disgrace ;  and,  therefore,  to  be 
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trusted  most  cordially  in  the  general  tendency  of  his  narratiye,  so 
far  as  that  is  favourahle  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  prosperity,  and 
disgrace.     He  took  a  conspicuous  ana  often  the  chief  part  m  the 
events  he  has  described  ;  and  when  only  indirectly  concerned  in  the 
political  and  military  affairs  of  his  time,  he  was  the  friend  and  inti- 
mate companion  of  the  most  successful  civilians  and  soldiers.     In 
addition  to  the  writer's  obvious  advantages  as  a  participator  in  some 
of  the  most  important  political  and  military  exploits,  we  would  men- 
tion the  charming  simplicity  with  which  he  leaves  carefully  told  parts 
to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  reader,  or,  if  he  ventures  on  theory 
and  disquisition,  nis  modest  caution.     The  present  editor  speaks  of 
the  Memoirs  as  "  possessing  an  interest  equal  to  that  of  a  work  of 
fiction.*'     And  certainly,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  description. 
The  canvas  is  nmall,  but  the  figures  are  oilife  size,  with  the  strone^er 
lineaments  of  human  nature  wonderfully  developed,  and  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  ungoverned  passions  many  times  repeated,  yet  ever  with  a 
mournful  distinctness.     In  speaking  of  these  delineations  of  real  life, 
as  possessing  the  exciting  interest  of  fiction,  we  must  not  imagine 
them  to  bo  like  the  political  novel  of  England,  in  which  a  philoso- 
phical preconception  serves  as  the  moral,  and  actual  occurrences  in 
political  life  are  selected  and  adopted  as  the  progress  of  the  moral 
demands,  and  in  which  the  proper  interest  of  a  novel  must  be  forced, 
obtruded,  engrafted  by  means  oi  an  under-plot,  or  a  thread  of  collateral 
incidents.     In  the  story  of  individuals  and  families,  of  parties,  prin- 
ciples, and  dynasties,  of  diplomacy,  policy,  warfare,  which  General 
Man  stein  has  given  to  us,  we  cannot  distinguish  between  what  is 
domestic  and  what  is  political, — between  the  intellectual  and  social 
life  of  Russia.     Politics  is  life  in  the  Great  Empire ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  separating  between  the  public  affairs  and  the  private  ambi- 
tion, the  greed  for  personal  profit  and  the  desire  for  national  aggran- 
dizement, the  assertion  of  a  nation's  rights  or  dignity  and  the  resent- 
ments of  individual  envy  and  vexation.     It  is  indifferently  true,  that 
marriages  are  political,  and  politics  matrimonial.     A  man  seeks  a 
wife  who  can  further  his  secret  schemes ;  a  woman  mounts  a  throne 
that  she  may  indulge  a  private  amour.     The  north  is  still,  as  in  all 
past  ages,  the  seat  of  the  wildest  legends  of  romance  ;  but  the  legends 
are  grave   histories,  and  the  romance  is  solid,  common-place  fact. 
There  is  enough  vicissitude  in  any  one  of  these  years  of  which  the 
record  was  kept  by  Manstein,  and  in  every  one  of  the  noble  families 
and  royal  households  alluded  to  by  him,  to  set  up  a  first-rate  writer 
of  fiction  with  materials,  and  enough,  one  might  suppose,  to  repress 
for  ever  in  Eussiau  hearts,  all  aspiration  for  places  of  emolument  and 
honour.     To  the  general  reader,  then,  we  shall  be  doing  a  friendly 
service  in  commending  this  book.     A  year  or  two  ago,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  speak  apologetically  for  the  lengthened  accounts 
of  military  operations  in  this  work ;  but  the  general  reading  classes 
of  English  society  have  of  late  been  so  far  initiated  into  that  kind  of 
literature,  that  they  will  be  able  to  follow  with  ease  the  soldier-like 
descriptions  af  Manstein,  and  will  hardly  feel  less  interest  than  pro- 
fessional men  in  tracking  the  earlier  steps  of  Eussia  in  the  career  of 
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conquest  to  which  Western  Europe  has  just  now  put  a  stop.  And 
this  will  be  especially  the  case  with  the  vivid  representations  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  Munich  and  Lacy  pushed  the  Kussian  arms  to 
the  shores  of  Azoff,  through  the  formidable  lines  of  Perekop,  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Crimea,  or  advanced  to  the  Bug,  and  took  Kin- 
bum,  and  reduced  Ockzakow.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  majo- 
rity of  those  who  read  the  narrative  of  the  arduous  struggles,  the 
sufferings  and  loss  through  which  Bussia  pressed  on  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  still-coveted  lands  of  the  suu,  may  begin  to 
reckon  up  the  terrible  trials  which  awaited  the  brave  warriors  of  the 
Western  world,  had  they  been  compelled  to  tread  the  same  track  in 
the  frightful  regions  of  the  steppes,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  tide 
of  barbaric  invasion.  This  again  may  lead  them  to  wonder,  and  be 
thankfid,  that  the  strong  hand  has  been  maimed,  so  as  to  need  no 
longer  the  utmost  rigour  of  retribution.  Or,  turning  to  the  other 
ends  of  the  empire,  and  revisiting  the  scene  of  our  long  warlike  vigil 
in  the  Baltic,  and  the  shores  of  the  maiii-land,  and  now  stored  isles  of 
Aland, — Who  can  fail  to  be  attracted  by  an  able  account  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps,  which  secured  Finland  as  a  possession  for  Itussia,  and 
shook  Sweden  from  her  once  towering  height  among  the  nations. 
The  siege  of  Helsingfors  by  Russia ;  its  disgracefid  capitulation ;  the 
destruction  of  Wilmanstrand  ;  the  two  fleets  off  Hango  Head ; — ^are 
not  these  interesting  historic  parallels  ?  And  what  could  read  more 
like  a  fresh  witticism  of  the  Times'^  correspondent  than  the  following : 
**  The  Eussian  fleet  had  not  gone  out  of  port  during  the  preceding 
campaign ;  this  year  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  act.  The  admi- 
ralty actually  accomplished  the  fitting-out  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line, 
and  some  frigates.  The  Vice-admiral  Mischakow  had  the  command 
of  them.  He  did  nothing  great  in  fact,  he  did  nothing :  for  he  dared 
not  attack  the  Swedish  fleet,  though  much  weaker  than  his  own  (and 
though  he  had  repeated  orders  from  the  court  to  attack  it").  With 
regard  to  the  practical  lessons  likelv  to  be  impressed  on  the  English 
mind  by  this  narrative,  we  cannot  thoroughly  agree  with  the  accom- 
plished editor.  We  do  indeed  cordially  join  with  him  in  repudiating 
and  in  colling  upon  even  the  most  conservative  politicians  of  Europe, 
to  repudiate  such  assistance  against  ultra-liberalism  as  Bussia  has 
offered,  and  is  likely  to  offer.  We  also  join  him  in  the  thanksgiving 
that  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  interpose  a  check  to  the  fell  barba- 
rism of  the  North.  But  we  cannot  agree  in  the  undiscriminatiug 
condemnation  of  Eussian  policy.  In  the  east  and  south,  in  the  inva** 
sion  of  Crim  Tartary,  in  its  whole  dealings  with  the  Turks,  we  see 
only  matter  for  deep  condemnation  of  Russia.  But  both  from  thia 
account,  and  from  other  narratives  less  partial  to  Russia,  wo  gather 
that  Russia  was  not  to  blame  in  the  war  which  so  effectually  humbled 
the  arrogance  of  Sweden ;  and  that  the  appropriation  of  conquered 
Pinland  was  by  no  means  a  questionable  act  as  such  matters  are 
ordinarily  judged ;  and  during  the  period  embraced  in  these  Me- 
n^oirs,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  Russia  was  at  least  as  clean- 
handed in  her  policy  as  either  Poland,  Austria,  France,  or  Sweden. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  her  connexions  with  the  three  first-named  powers 
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are  concerned,  it  seems  that  she  was  regarded  as  a  mere  conyeoience, 
a  cat*B-paw,  to  be  called  for  when  wanted,  and  shut  up  when  done 
with.  And  all  things  considered,  we  are  not  so  greatly  astonished, 
that  the  proud  Muscovite  should  have  been  goaded  at  last  into  syste- 
matic rage,  and  provoked  into  a  policy  which  has  at  least  made  her 
a  name  alike  useful  in  '^  pointing  a  moral,"  and  making  dastardly 
nations  grow  *'  pale."  We  conclude,  by  reminding  our  readers,  that 
the  military  portions  (^  this  work  read  (style  apart)  not  at  all  unlike 
the  brilliant  descriptions  of  Crimean  and  Finnish  expeditions,  with 
which  so  many  Xenophons  have  contributed  to  make  the  public  of 
England  familiar. 


Prelatico'J^reshyterianism ;  or,  Curiaua  Chaptert  in  the  recent 
History  of  the  Irish  Freshyterian  Church.  By  the  Eev.  Bichard 
Dill,  A.M.    Dublin :  M'Glashan  and  Go.  1856. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  goodly  vdiume  before  us 
is  itself  one  of  the  ''  curious  chapters  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church  "  or  not.    As,  howevw,  ordinary  readers 
may  be  unable  from  the  title  to  gather  the  purport  of  this  work,  we 
shul  state  it  as  briefly  as  we  can.     It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  letters, 
speeches,  reports,  &c.,  and  contains  the  record  of  a  controversy 
between  Mr.  Dill  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  majority  of 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  Irish  Presbytman  Church 
on  the  other.     Some  years  ago,  it  appears,  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
of  that  church,  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  the  teaching,  or  the 
theological  ^dews  of  some  of  the  professors  in  the  "  Belfast  Academy," 
where  the  aspirants  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  had  hitherto  been 
trained  during  their  undergraduate's  course,  proposed  to  institute  a 
Presbyterian  college,   under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the 
general  assembly.   At  the  time,  this  movement  was  warmly  seconded. 
8oon  afterwards  the  Government  founded  what  are  well  known  as 
**■  the  Queen's  Colleges,"  in  which  an  unsectarian  education  was  ofiered 
to  all  parties,  and  where  no  religious  test  was  exacted  from  the  pro- 
fessors.    Tlie  majority  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly  accepted 
this  Government  provision ;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  that  they  who 
were  in  reception  of  the  "  Begium  Donum" — a  kind  of  state-pay  to 
religion  without  difference  of  creeds — could  not  very  consistently 
object  to  state-education  without  difierence  of  creeds.     However, 
in  our  opinion,  they  acted  wisely  and  well.     No  private  institution 
could  or  should  ever  attempt  to  rival  the  public  academies  ;  nor  can 
we  see  much  danger  in  a  person  who  has  not  signed  the  Westminster 
Confession,  teaching  Latin,   Greek,  or  mathematics.     Besides  the 
church — we  mean  Christians  in  general — should  not  isolate  itself, 
but  aim  at  diffusing  healthy  principles  and  leavening  every  institution. 
At  any  rate,  we  may  say  for  the  Queen's  College  at  Belfast,  that 
an  institution   which    numbers  amongst    its  professors  men  like 
Doctors  M^Cosh,  M'Douall,  and  Dickie,  may  surely  be  trusted  with 
the  education  of  undergraduates.     However,  in  this  vexed  question, 
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we  only  express  our  own  opinion,  and  have  no  desire  of  pronouncing 
an  autnoritatiYe  verdict  eitner  one  way  or  another.  Suffice  it  to  saj 
that  Mr.  Dill  maintains  that  the  Assembly  was  wrong  in  departing 
from  its  original  resolution  of  establishing  a  college  of  its  own.  He 
also  accuses  certain  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  his  church  of  passing 
resolutions  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly's  meetings  when  most  of 
the  members  had  departed ;  of  misinterpreting  the  church's  inten- 
tions ;  and  of  carrying  out  their  own  views  surreptitiously,  and 
sometimes  not  very  honestly.  Ultimately  a  compromise  seems  to 
have  been  effected,  by  which  the  Irish  Assembly  accepted  "the 
Queen's  Colleges,"  and  in  return  obtained  from  the  Government 
additional  endowments  for  their  theological  institute.  Meantime, 
a  very  liberal  member  of  Mr.  Dill's  chiu*ch  (a  Mrs.  Magee)  had  left 
£20,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Presbyterian  college. 
And  now  begins  "the  tug  of  war"  and  the  real  story  of  the  book. 
The  majority  in  the  Irish  Assembly,  according  to  Mr.  Dill,  cajoled, 
threatened,  calumniated,  and  sued  him  and  the  other  executors  of 
Mrs.  Magee  for  the  £20,000,  which,  according  to  our  author,  they 
wished  to  employ,  not  for  an  undergraduate's  college,  but  for 
building  a  theological  institute.  The  reply  of  his  opponents  is,  that 
Mr.  Dill  and  the  other  executors  attached  such  conditions  to  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  college,  as  made  it  impossible  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  close  with  their  offer.  The  reader  who  is 
curious  to  know  all  about  the  history  of  this  controversy — and  unless 
he  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  we  opine  he  will  be  a  curious  reader  in  very  deed — roaj 
consult  Mr.  Dill's  volume,  and  decide  for  himself  as  to  which  of  the 
pairties  was  in  the  wrong.  We  have  the  less  inclination  to  interfere 
with  his  "  right  of  private  judgment,"  as  we  remember  the  "  audiatur 
et  altera pars,^^  and  know  that  in  such  controversies  there  is  generally 
on  both  sides  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  misinterpretation. 
Disputes  of  this  kind  in  a  church,  are  neither  very  seemly,  nor  very- 
useful  or  edifying.  However,  Mr.  Dill  holds  it  to  have  been  a  duty 
both  to  Presbyterianism  and  to  his  o^'n  character,  to  publish  his 
version  of  the  story.  These  "curious  chapters"  are  the  result. 
According  to  him,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  prelatic  element  even  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  he  denounces  what  he  terms  "the 
Belfast  party,"  as  dangerous  to  Irish  Presbyterian  independence  and 
purity.  If  such  is  really  the  case,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has, 
we  fancy,  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands.  As  far  as  his  personal 
wrongs  are  concerned,  Mr.  Dill  mentions  the  publication  of  certain 
imputations  against  himself  as  a  ground  for  the  publication  of  this 
volume.  We  notice  in  the  papers,  that  at  its  late  meeting  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  passed  a 
resolution,  fully  and  publicly  disclaiming  any  such  imputations 
against  Mr.  Dill,  and  declaring  its  confidence  and  respect  for  him. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  defend  all  the  actings  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  assembly.  As  far  as  college  matters  are  concerned,  we 
only  know  them  from  Mr.  Dill's  book.  But  without  pronowicing 
on  the  question  as  between  Mr.  Dill  and  the  "  Belfast  party," 
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considering  the  sacredneas  of  the  ch&racter  of  a  church,  and  the 
importaoue  of  a  right  use  of  the  press,  we  could  itlmost  have  wished 
that  this  controversj  had  been  huried,  or  at  least  confined  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Dill  might  have  found  other  means  for  promoting  hia  own  viemi, 
and,  BO  far  as  we  can  gather,  his  personal  character  was  not  in  oAy 
Terf  BCrious  danger. 

Having  aaid  thus  much — perhaps  too  much— we  are  bound  to  add, 
that  the  volume  is  written  with  comparative  moderation  and  good 
spirit,  and  that  its  literary  execution  is  good— indeed,  much  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  what,  after  all,  is  bat  a  large  coi^ 
troversial  pamphlet. 

Scotlifh  EpUeopal  JSamanivm  ;  or,  Popery  without  a  Poptf.-  a  Sepfy  to 

BUhop  Wordtvorth's  recent  Lecture*  on  the  Theory  and  Praefieo 

of  ChrUtian  Unity.    By  the  Eev.  E.  Hibbs,  M.A.     Edinburgh : 

Paton  and  Bitchie,  1859. 

This  pamphlL't  conaietfl  of  two  lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh  by 

Mr.  Hibhs  in  rriily  to  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Orationa,  intended  to 

Srove  the  sitiruliiess  of  a  suhism  from  the  Scotch  Episcopal  ULurch. 
lost  of  our  ri'iKlers  ore  no  douht  awnre,  that  the  Scutch  Episcopal 
Church  as  diiitiii^uiahcd  from  the  English,  avowedly  holds  and  pro- 
fesses  almost  all  Itoman  doctrines,  in  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  to 
baptism,  the  priesthood,  &c.  The  exploits  of  that  communion  iu 
the  way  of  ■eiconiniuuicating,  and  their  achievements  in  preparing 
converts  for  Popery,  are  sufficiently  notorious.  One  of  their  bishops 
baa  lately  come  forward  in  Edinburgh  to  demonstrate  theeieluaive 
claims  of  Stittcli  Ejiisoopacv  to  uiiivtrsal  recivjiiiim.  Mr.  Uibba 
reptie:^  to  him  in  the  Lectures  before  us,  and  supplies  is  the  appendix 
some  useful  information  regarding  the  theological  views  of  hia 
antagonists.  The  reader  will  agree  that  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  to  Gnd  a  more  weak  or  silly  cause  than  that  advocated  by 
Bisbop  Wordsworth,  We  allow,  indeed,  that  in  some  respects  the 
matter  is  very  serious,  although  not  in  the  light  in  which  the  Scotch 
bishop  places  it.  Mr.  Hthhs  answers  him  smartly,  if  not  always  well. 
The  argument  is  too  often  rambling  and  without  point;  the  ideas 
and  quotations  are  not  very  fresh,  and  the  Lectures  needlessly 
loaded  with  Latin  quotations.  In  his  attempt  to  avoid  "  dulnesa  ' 
and  the  "garb  of  cant"  (Pref.  p.  i.),  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  some- 
what gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  However  absurd  the  religious 
opinions  of  our  fellow -men,  both  respect  for  their  convictions  and  for 
tiie  subjccl  itself,  seems  to  demand  grave  and  solid  treatment.  Sot 
does  it  by  any  means  follow  that  such  treatment  must  needs  be 
'■dull"  or  "canting."  The  reader  who  would  know  somewhat  of 
iiScotoh  Episcopacy,  will  find  some  useful  iuformatioD  in  Mr.  Hibbs's 
pamphlet. 

Illustrnliont  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  contifliny  of  eigJUeen  Map*  and 

Plana.     Loudon  ;  Bagster  and  Sons. 
All  vc  ueed  say  of  this  Scripture  Atlas  is,  that  it  is  beautifully 
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executed  and  worthy  of  the  respectable  publishers  to  whom  all  the 
lovers  of  biblical  literature  are  so  greatly  indebted.  It  is  adopted 
to  bind  up  with  the  English  version  of  Bagster's  Polyglot  Bible, 
and  other  editions  of  the  same  size. 


The  Practical  'Bower  of  Faith,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Popular 
Discourses  on  part  of  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Sebrews..     By  T.  Binney.     Third  Edition. 

Me.  Binney  excels  most  religious  writers  of  the  present  day  in 
exhibiting  Christian  truths  in  their  practical  bearing  on  every  day 
life.  These  admirable  discourses  do  not  need,  but  richly  desen'e, 
all  the  OTitward  attractiveness  of  the  modem-antique  style  of  print- 
ing and  binding,  by  which  this  edition  is  distinguished  from  its 
predecessors. 


The  Union  Magazine,  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  Vol.  XII.  1855. 
Tlie  Bible  Class  Magazine.  Vol.  VIII.  1855.  JSTotes  on  the 
Scripture  Lessons  for  1855.  Hints  and  Helps  for  Teachers  in 
using  the  New  Third  Class  Book,  The  Child* s  Oicn  Magazine,  for 
1855. 

The  character  of  these  publications  is  so  well  knovm  as  to  render 
a  description  of  them  superfluous.  We  recommend  especially  the 
N(ftes  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  the  Hints  and  Helps ;  only  let 
them  be  used  as  aids,  and  not  as  substitutes  for  mental  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers. 


liebiefo  of  i\t  P(m% 


Oif  July  29th  ended  the  Pakliamektaet  Session  or  1856. 
The  Koyal  Speecli,  as  usual,  touched  upon  all  that  was  encouraging 
in  the  history  of  the  Session ;  omitting  all  notice  of  failures  and 
abortions.  The  most  important  measures  that  have  passed  have 
been  the  General  Police  Bill,  the  Joint-Stock  Company's  Bill,  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  Measure  for  placing  the  Coast  Guard  imder  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Acts  for  Assimilating  the  Mercantile  Laws 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  County  Courts'  Amendment  Act,  and 
the  Bill  for  Reforming  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  most 
conspicuous  abortions  of  the  Session  were  the  Local  Dues  on  Ship- 
])ing  Bill,  the  Bill  for  Eeforming  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Loiulon,  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  BiU,  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Church  Discipline  Act,  and  the  Bill  to  do  away  with  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates'  Court  as  a  separate  tribunal.  With 
reference  to  the  despatch  of  public  business,  the  past  session  is 
universally  regarded  as  very  unsatisfiActory. 
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The  Terminatioit   of   the   late   War  is,  XTKHAPPiLTy  kot 

ATTENDED   WITH    THE    PROSPECT    OF  A  PACIFIO    CONDITION   OF   THE 

Continent  of  Europe.  The  King  of  Naples,  in  reply  to  the 
recent  notes  of  England  and  France,  has  issued  a  missive  which, 
though  it  only  comes  before  us  through  the*  pages  of  the  Cologne 
Oazette,hdA  been  universally  accepted  as  authentic  by  the  British  press. 
It  is  written  in  a  far  bolder  style  than  is  consistent  with  the  caution 
of  modem  diplomacy.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  Italy  becomes 
every  day  more  alarming,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing 
passages  which  we  select  from  the  political  correspondence  of 
the  daily  press:  ''The  accounts  from  Naples  exhibit  a  state  of 
things  in  that  capital  which  would  hardly  leave  us  much  room 
for  surprise  if  any  dav;s  telegraph  brought  us  news  of  a  revo- 
lutionary  movement.  Discontent  grows  bolder  and  has  spread  to 
the  anny,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  police  no  longer  prevents,  in  the 
open  streets,  conversations  and  criticisms  hostile  to  the  Government. 
Although  the  steps  taken  by  the  Western  Powers  have  as  yet  pro- 
duced no  result  in  the  quarter  to  which  they  were  directed ;  although 
the  remonstrances  of  France  and  England  nave  been  unheeded,  and 
those  of  Austria  (if  really  made  and  not  counterbalanced  by  a  private 
understanding)  have  not  yet  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  the  fact  of 
English  and  French  expostulations,  and  of  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy which  their  condition  excites  in  Europe,  is  well  known  to  the 
^Neapolitans,  and,  doubtless,  contributes  to  rouse  them  to  the  asser- 
tion and  defence  of  their  rights  as  men,  and  to  resistance  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  suffer.  There  are  clandestine  presses  at 
Naples,  where  information  interesting  to  the  popular  cause  is  printed, 
and  whence  also  issue  proclamations,  which  are  widely  circulated, 
and  which  inculcate  calmness,  order,  respect  of  property,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  let  it  be  seen  that  it  is  not  anarchy,  but  justice  and 
liiimanity  oppressed  beyond  endurance,  that  array  themselves  against 
the  Government.  We  are  told  by  a  correspondence  from  Italy  that 
many  military  men  arc  heard  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Govern- 
ment, aiid  that  the  native  troops  are  indignant  at  seeing  aU  the  forts 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss.  The  feeling  here  among  persons  well 
inf<:)rmed  and  well  able  to  appreciate  the  situation  is,  that  we  shall 
quickly  hear  of  an  outbreak."  Amidst  all  these  threatening  indi- 
cations, the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  seem  to 
indicate  that  infatuation  which  precedes  destruction.  The  latest 
instance  of  this  is  the  assassination  in  cold  blood  of  Brunetti  (better 
known  as  Ciceruacchio)  and  his  two  sons,  with  several  other  victims. 
This  horrible  affair  is  thus  related  by  G^eneral  Garibaldi,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Genoese  journal : — 

*'  j\[r.  Editor, — Since  my  retreat  from  Kome  until  this  day  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  might  find  Ciceruacchio  and  his  sons  in  some 
concealment  in  the  Apennines ;  but  to-day  the  sad  certainty  reaches 
ine  that  the  virtuous  to^Tisman  of  B-omc  was  shot  at  Contarina,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  byH^ustrian  soldiers,  commanded  hy  an  officer 
of  the  Imperial  family.  The  persons  shot  were  seven — Ciceruacchio, 
two  sons  (one  of  19,  the  other  of  13  years),  the  young  chaplain 
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Bomarino  Stefano,  Farodi  Lorenzo,  Captain  in  the  Italian  Legion  of 
Montevideo,  and  two  other  individuals  whose  names  I  don't  know. 
I  claim  your  favour  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  society,  through  the  public 

Sress,  an  account  of  these  individuals  from  the  authors  of  this  mis- 
eed,  which  certainly  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  families  of 
the  deceased,  remembering  at  the  same  time  that  not  one  of  the 
Austrian  piisoners  of  Luino  or  of  the  Eomagna  was  ever  shot. 
Observe  also  that  Ciceruacchio,  his  young  son,  and  Bomarino, 
although  they  accompanied  me  in  the  retreat,  never  carried  arms. 

"  With  respect,  yours, 
Genoay  Axtg,  6^A.  "  G.  Garibaldt." 

Surely  the  point  has  been  reached  at  which  the  endurance  even 
of  an  enslaved  people  must  give  way.  The  Italians  groaning  under 
the  combined  weight  of  sacerdotal  tyranny  and  political  despotism, 
must,  ere  long,  rise  and  assert  the  rights  of  outraged  humanity;  and 
if  the  Western  Powers  are  true  to  their  professed  principles,  we 
imagine  that  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence  will  be  ^  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive." 

The  oharges  agaikst  Abchdeacon  Denisoit  of  peeachikg  aih) 

PUBLISHIKG  DOCTBnTES  BESPECTIVG  THE  SaCBA^IENT  OF  THE  LoBD'S 
SUPPEB  AT  VABIAH^CE  WITH  THE  THIBTT-KimB  AbTICLES,  HAVE  BEEN 
DISPOSED   OF   BY   THE   JUDICIAL  DECISION  OF  THE  AbOHBISHOP  OF 

Cantebbuby.  This  decision  was  delivered  in  the  Guildhall  of  Bath, 
on  the  12th,  and  was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop- and  a 
large  number  of  officials,  by  Dr.  Lushington.  The  Archbishop  com- 
mences by  carefully  showing  that  in  instituting  these  proceedings,  he 
was  acting  under  an  unavoidable  legal  compulsion.  This  necessity, 
however,  he  justifies  by  considerations  so  notoriously  at  variance 
with  facts,  that  His  Grace's  statements  must  have  occasioned  as- 
tonishment, if  they  did  not  even  excite  the  ridicule  of  every  hearer. 
We  refer  more  especially  to  the  final  clause  of  the  following  passage : 
"  What  would  happen  if  the  archbishop  or  the  bishop  had  a  purely 
discretionary  power  to  order  proceedings  to  be  begun  or  not, 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  or  according,  I  may  say,  to  his 
own  fancy  ?  Why,  that  in  every  case  it  would  rest  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  a  single  bishop  either  to  permit  a  prose- 
cution to  be  instituted  on  account  of  unsound  doctrine,  or  on 
account  of  immoral  conduct,  or,  if  he  chose,  wholly  to  prevent  any 
inquiry  from  taking  place,  and  any  charge,  however  grave,  from  being 
considered,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that  the  uniformity 
which  now,  happily ,  prevails  among  the  clergy  of  this  country  might  he 
destroyed  and  put  an  end  to.^^  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  unaware  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy, 
including  several  prelates  of  the  Church,  would  heartily  endorse  the 
notions  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  against  which  His  Grace  was  pro- 
nouncing, together  with  the  whole  tribe  of  anti- Protestant  dogmas, 
with  which  this  particular  heresy  is  invariably  associated.  That 
Dr.  Sumner  should  thus  ignore  the  extended  prevalence  of  semi- 
papal  error  in  the  Established  Church,  however  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct may  be  attributed  to  the  constraints  of  his  position,  will  occasion 
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mncli  surprise  and  sorrow,  both  within  and  without  the  nale  of  the 
Establishment.  The  Honourable  and  Beverend  Baptist  I^oel  design 
nates  the  appointment  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
happy  accident.  We  fancy  that  many,  while  admiring  the  candour 
of  Mr.  Noel,  will  be  reminded  of  the  ancient  adage,  "  respice  finemP 
The  Archbishop,  as  a  matter  o^form,  allows  Archdeacon  Denison 
time  to  revoke  nis  error  until  the^lst  of  October  next.  His  sentence 
will  be  pronounced  on  the  2l8t  of  October  next,  which,  it  is^expected, 
will  be  one  of  deprivation. 

Much  of  Public  ATTEimoif  has  been  becektlt  dbtoted  to 

THE   MOYEMENT  FOB  THE  BeFOEMATIOK  OF  JUTEmXB  CbIMINALS. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  brought  this  subject  before  our  readers 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Eclectic.  During  the  past  month, 
however,  some  meetings  have  been  held,  and  some  fiicts  promulgated, 
which  have  deeply  stirred  the  public  mind.  The  first  of  these  was 
held,  on  the  6th,  at  Winchester,  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  This  meeting  had  reference  solely  to  the  Hampshire 
Beformntory  School;  but  much  valuable  information  was  eucited 
both  from  the  chairman,  and  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  who,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  stated  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  that 
seventy-nve  per  cent  of  our  juvenile  criminals  return  to  prison  after 
being  liberated  on  the  expiration  of  their  first  sentence.  But  the 
most  important  of  these  meetings  have  been  those  of  the  National 
Beformatory  Union,  held  at  Bristol,  on  the  20th  and  following  days. 
Lord  Stanley  dischare;ed  the  duties  of  President  with  remarkable 
ability  and  vigour.  The  business  was  conducted  on  the  plan  origi- 
nated by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  papers  were  read  from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  advocates 
of  penal  law  reform,  including  Lord  Brougham.  But  the  main 
interest  of  these  meetings  centred  in  the  addresses  of  the  noble 
chairman^  whose  inaugural  address,  especially,  exhibited  the  full 
extent  of  the  great  and  momentous  evu  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  Beformatory  Union  proposes  to  meet  it.  We 
direct  our  readers*  earnest  attention  to  his  lordship's  pregnant  and 
masterly  address, — full  of  facts  and  figures,  ably  establishing  the  posi- 
tions he  laid  down. 

The  publications  of  the  month,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  are  characterized  by  the  Publishers'  Circular,  as  comparatively 
scanty  and  devoid  of  interest,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions : 
amongst  these  are  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work  on  the  "  Origin  of  the 
French  Eevolution;"  Mr.  Alford's  Third  Volume  of  his  "Greek 
Testament ;  "  "  The  Defence  of  the  Archdeacon  Taunton,"  complete  ; 
a  Translation  of  Professor  Perthes's  "  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes, 
the  German  bookseller,"  comprising  the  period  from  1789  to  1843, 
and  giving  an  insight  into  the  interior  of  German  life,  2  vols. ;  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  the  Bev.  A. 
Barry  ;  the  Bev.  F.  Metcalf  s  "  Excursions  in  Norway,"  2  vols. ;  Dr. 
ConoUy's  new  work  on  the  "Treatment  of  the  Insane;  General 
Lake's  "  Siege  of  Kara  ; "  "  The  Camp  and  the  Cutter ;  or  a  Cruise 
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to  the  Crimea  during  the  War; "  and  the  "  Harbours  of  England,*' 
from  drawings  by  Turner,  with  illustrative  text  by  Mr.  Buskin. 
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Abt.  l.-^JDred:  a  Tale  of  the  Oreat  Dismal  Swamp,    By  Harriet 
Beecber  Stowe.    London :  Low,  Son,  and  Co.    1856. 

It  is  Mrs.  Stowe's  misfortune  to  have  written  a  yerv  wonderfiil 
book.  The  success  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  a  thmg  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  literature.  Everybody  remembers  the 
huffe  piles  of  books  in  red  covers,  under  wmch  every  railway 
stall  in  the  kingdom  was  groaning  for  months  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  Never  was  such  a  sudden  and  universal  triumph.  At 
the  same  moment,  duchesses  and'  factory-girls,  statesmen  and 
ploughboys,  were  reading  with  an  interest  equially  intense  the 
same  fascinating  pages.  We  know  a  village  in  England  in 
which  some  of  the  farmers  heard  nothing  of  the  Frencn  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  till  three  weeks  after  Louis  Philippe  had  fled 
from  Paris ;  but  we  venture  to  say,  that  even  at  that  fag-end  of 
creation,  there  is  scarcely  a  cottage  whose  inmates  have  not 
wept  over  the  death  of  Eva,  and  laughed  till  their  sides  ached 
at  the  absurdities  of  Topsy.  One  house  in  London  issued,  for 
weeks,  10,000  copies  dally.  It  was  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  language.     It  was  placed  in  the  Index  by  the  tope. 

We  have  no  intention  of  re-examining  .the  rightful  claims  of 
"  Uncle  Tom  "  to  this  prodigious  success.  The  EcLEcno  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  of  English  Reviews  that  recognized  its 
genius  ;  and  the  judgment  that  we  pronounced  four  years  ago, 
we  have  no  intention  of  recalling  now.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, as  if  some  of  our  contemporaries,  jealous  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
triumph,  have  deliberately  resolved  to  underestimate  the  worth, 
and  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  every  subsequent  production  of 
her  pen.      Her  "  Sunny  Memories "  were  subjected  to  every 
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species  of  critical  injustice.  Because  the  same  marvellous  powers 
tnat  had  produced  "  Uncle  Tom  "  were  not  exhibited  in  a  series 
of  pleasant,  chatty  letters  to  friends  at  home,  about  her  travels 
in  Europe ;  because  she  was  received  with  universal  admiration, 
and  had  the  frankness  to  show  that  she  was  sometimes  greatly 
elated,  and  sometimes  considerably  bored  with  it ;  because, 
woman  as  she  is  spite  of  her  republicanism,  she  exceedingly 
enjoyed  the  generous  and  respectfril  hospitality  of  the  EngUsh 
aristocracy,  and  found  it  very  pleasant  to  mingle  with  the 
stateliness  and  the  beauty,  the  rank  and  the  eplendoor  of 
Stafford  House ; — the  critics  talked  of  her  frivolity,  her  plebeian 
reverence  for  titles,  her  vanity,  and  we  know  not  what  besides. 
Why,  she  had  never  seen  a  real  duchess  in  her  life  before  she 
came  to  England ;  who  can  wonder  that  she  found  grandeur  a 
very  attractive  thing,  especially  when  she  saw  the  grandeur 
united  with  goodness,  and  with  undisguised  admiration  for  her 
own  genius.  We  are  very  thankful  that  the  "  Sunny  Memories  " 
found  the  Eclectic  in  a  humour  to  enjoy  them ;  we  should  have 
had  an  extra  sin  on  our  critical  conscience  had  we  treated  them 
as  atrabilariously  as  some  of  our  brethren. 

The  absurdity  and  injustice  of  condemning  a  volume  of  sketchy 
letters,  because  it  did  not  reveal  as  much  genius  as  a  great  work 
of  fiction,  are  too  apparent  to  need  a  syllable  of  demonstration ; 
but  it  may  be  thought  that  the  critics  are  more  in  the  right, 
when,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  they  besin  and  end 
every  notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  new  book  by  discussing  the  question, 
which,  by  the  time  these  lucubrations  meet  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  will  have  been  agitated  at  thousands  of  pic-nics,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  morning  calls — Is  "  Dred  "  equal  to  "  Uncle 
Tom  P "  We  venture,  however,  to  demur  to  the  propriety  of 
this  style  of  criticism.  An  author's  second  book  may  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  first,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  one ;  and  his 
second  may  be  very  inferior  to  the  first,  and  yet  be  a  very  good 
one.  It  aoes  not  follow  that,  because  Mrs.  Stowe  did  better 
before,  she  has  done  badly  now.  "Dred"  may  be  a  very 
capital  tale,  and  yet  not  be  "  equal  to  *  Unde  Tom.' "  Even 
Shakspere  did  not  always  write  Hamlets  and  Macbeths. 

We  do  not  intend  to  ride  into  this  lists  as  champions  of  the 
absolute  perfection  of  this  rather  dismal  "Tale  <^  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp."  Some  of  the  objections  we  have  heard  against 
it  are  well  foimded,  and  we  have  others  of  our  own.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  a  radical  error  in  constructing  a  tale  with  a 
deliberate  and  avowed  moral  purpose ;  and  we  are  quite  inclined 
to  think  with  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  captious  criticsy  that  the 
artistic  excellence  of  a  book  must  be  impaired,  if,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  practical  considerations  predominate  over  SBsthetiCt 
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The  same  objection,  however,  lies  affainst  "  Uncle  Tom."  It  is 
quite  true,  also,  as  we  have  been  told  again  and  again,  that  the 
plot  of  "  Dred  "  is  verjr  feeble  and  uninteresting ;  but  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  reviewers  of  the  earlier  tsle,  oddly  enough, 
we  must  confess,  thought  the  absence  of  plot  one  of  the  elements 
of  its  popular  power ;  and  if  this  fault,  serious  as  it  is^  for  we 
cannot  think  it  an  excellence,  is  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
condemning  a  novel  altogether,  even  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Bulwer,  wul  henceforth  wear  faded  laurels.  But  we  have  been 
tempted  into  the  very  line  of  criticism  against  which  we  have 
felt  ourselves  bound  to  protest.  The  merits  of  "  Dred  "  should 
be  determined  quite  independentlv  of  the  merits  of  its  renowned 
predecessor.  A  lady  whose  first  oook  has  won  her  a  world-wide 
reputation,  will  be  sufficiently  timid  while  she  is  writing  a 
second,  without  having  ^fore  her  eyes  the  fear  of  contemptuous 
indifference,  or  critical  scalping,  if  she  does  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  her  former  success. 

It  is,  however,  a  fair  and  natural  inquiry  whether  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  given  us  a  new  set  of  characters,  or  simply  re-produoed  the 
old  ones  in  new  circumstances.  We  think  that  to  tms,  a  candid 
critic  will  be  able  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  reply.  In  "  Dred  " 
as  in  *'  Uncle  Tom,"  the  canvas  is  crowded  witn  fig^ures ;  with 
this  difference — an  unfortunate  difference  perhaps — that  in  the 
earlier  tale  there  were  more  women  than  men  in  the  foreground, 
while  in  the  later  there  are  more  men  than  women.  Had  we 
recognized  a  good  number  of  our  old  acquaintances  in  the  new 
book,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised,  nor  yet  very  angry ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  are  right  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  acquired  new  fiiends,  and  have  seen  very 
little  of  the  old  ones.  The  characters  in  "  Uncle  Tom  "  which 
made  the  deepest  impression,  and  remain  on  the  memory  as 
representative  of  the  book,  are  those  of  Uncle  Tom  himself,  Eva, 
St.  Clare,  Marie,  Eliza,  Cassy,  Legree>  Miss  'Feely  and  Topsy ; 
the  last  two  being  the  most  original  and  remarkable  of  all.  M^ow 
of  these.  Uncle  Tom  has  certainly  no  male  representative  in  die 
new  storj' ;  and  Milly,  who  comes  nearest  to  him,  is  after  all  a 
very  different  personage,  having  more  dignity  of  original  cha- 
racter, owing  less  to  religion  and  more  to  nature,  and  being  as 
thorough  a  woman  as  he  was  a  man.  Tom  Gordon  is,  perhaps, 
a  gentlemanly  Legree;  though  we  should  rather  think  that 
Preston  Brooks,  the  brutal  assailant  of  Sunmer,  sat  for  the 
portrait.  Of  Eva,  St.  Clare,  Marie,  Eliza,  and  Cassy,  we  are 
never  even  reminded.  Some,  but  only  some,  of  Miss  Ophelia's 
characteristics  re-occur  in  Aunt  Gordon,  **  the  vehement  house- 
keeper ; "  and  that  mischievous  young  imp.  Tomtit,  is  a  kind  of 
mule  Topsy,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  so  exaggerated,  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  believe  that  there  ever  was  such  an  insolent, 
unruly  rascal,  and  yet  he  has  not  a  tithe  of  Topsy's  inimitable 
drollery.  On  the  other  hand,  in  "  Bred,"  Nina,  Clayton,  Unde 
Tiff,  Sister  Anne,  Father  Bonnie,  Russdl,  and  Dred  himself, 
are  all  fresh  acquaintances.  And  there  are  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate characters  that  have  the  sharp,  hard  lines  of  a  mew 
coinage. 

But  we  cannot  blind  oursdves  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  great  and  remai^ble  merits,  the  book  fails  to  excite  and 
maintain  a  very  profound  interest.  It  is  wonderfully  clever  and 
brilliant,  and  has  all  the  animation  of  a  French  novel ;  except 
when  Mrs.  Stowe  indulges,  as  she  does  toe  often,  in  kmg 
descriptions  of  the  personages  she  is  about  to  introduce;  but 
the  grander  and  deeper  chords  of  human  nature  seldom  vibfBte 
while  we  read.  Dred  himself  might  Jiave  moved  us,  but  he 
appears  too  late  in  the  story  and  too  suddenly,  to  interest  us  very 
deeply.  Of  the  elements  of  tremendous  power  in  the  conceptioii 
of  tne  character  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Though  all  our  re«kda« 
have  read  the  book,  they  will  thank  us  for  recsJling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  passage : — 

"  At  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  Dred  was  a  lad  of  fourteen. 
He  could  not  be  admitted  to  his  father's  prison,  but  he  was  a  witness 
of  the  undaunted  aspect  with  which  he  and  other  conspirators  met 
their  doom.  The  memory  dropped  into  the  depths  of  his  soul,  as  s 
stone  drops  into  the  desolate  depths  of  a  dark  mountain  lake.  Sold 
to  a  distant  plantation,  he  became  noted  for  his  desperate,  unsub- 
durable  disposition.  He  joined  in  none  of  the  social  recreations  and 
amusements  of  the  slaves,  laboured  with  proud  and  silent  assiduity, 
but  on  the  slightest  rebuke  or  threat,  flasned  up  with  a  savage  fierce- 
ness, which,  supported  by  his  immense  bodily  strength,  made  him  an 
object  of  dread  among  overseers.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom  thev 
gladly  rid  themselves;  and  like  a  fractious  horse  was  sold  from 
master  to  master.  Finally,  an  overseer,  hardier  than  the  rest,  deter- 
mined on  the  task  of  subduing  him.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  Dred 
struck  him  to  the  earth  a  dead  man,  made  his  escape  to  the  swamps, 
and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of  in  civilized  life. 

'*  Dred  carried  with  him  to  the  swamp  but  one  solitary  companion, 
the  Bible  of  his  father.  To  him  it  was  not  the  messenger  of  peace 
and  good  will,  but  the  herald  of  woe  and  wrath.  As  the  mind  look- 
ing on  the  great  volume  of  nature,  sees  there  a  reflection  of  its  own 
internal  passions,  and  seizes  on  that  in  it  which  sympathises  with 
itself — sis  the  fierce  and  savage  soul  delights  in  the  roar  of  torrents, 
the  thunder  of  avalanches,  and  the  whirl  of  ocean  storms,  so  is  it  in 
the  great  answering  volume  of  revelation.  There  is  something 
there  for  every  phase  of  man's  nature  ;  and  hence  its  endless  vitality 
and  stimulating  force.  Dred  had  heard  read  in  the  secret  meetings 
of  conspirators,  the  wrathfiil  dcDunciations   of  ancient  piopbeis 
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against  oppression  and  injustice.  He  had  read  of  kingdoms  con- 
Tiilsed  hy  plagues ;  of  tempest,  and  pestiTence,  and  locusts ;  of  the 
sea  cleft  in  twain,  that  an  arm j  of  slaves  might  pass  through,  and  of 
their  pursuers  whelmed  in  the  returning,  waters.  He  had  heard  of 
prophets  and  deliverers,  armed  with  supernatural  powers,  raised  up 
for  oppressed  people;  had  pondered  on  the  nail  of  Jael,  the  goad  of 
Shamgar,  the  pitcner  and'  lamp  of  Gideon ;  and  thrilled  with  fierce 
joy  OS  he  read  how  Samson,  with  his  two  strong  arms,  pulled 
down  the  pillars  of  the  fbstive  temple,  and  whelmed  his  triumphant 
persecutors  in  one  grave  with  himself.  In  the  vast  solitudes  which 
he  daily  traversed,  these  things  entered  deep  into  his  soul.  A 
mind  of  the  most  passionate  energy  and  vehemence,  thus  awakenedy 
for  years  made  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  swamp  his  home.  That 
book,  so  full  of  startling  symbols  and  vague  images,  had  for  him  no 
interpreter  but  the  silent  courses  of  nature.  His  life  passed  in  a 
kind  of  dream :  sometimes  traversing  for  weeks  these  desolate  regions, 
he  would  compare  himself  with  Elijah,  traversing  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  the  wilderness  of  Horeb ;  or  to  Xohn  the  Baptist  in  the 
Wilderness,  girding  himself  with  camel's  hair  and  eating  locusts  and 
wild  honey.  Sometimes  he  would  &st  and  pray  for  days,  and  then 
voices  would  seem  to  speak  to  him,  and  strange  hieroglyphics  would 
be  written  upon  the  leaves.  In  less  elevated  moods  of  mind,  he 
would  pursue  with  great  judgment  and  vigour  those  enterprises 
necessary  to  preserve  existence.'* 

We  are  sure  that  if  Mrs.  Stowe  had  given  us  dramatically 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  passionate,  enthusiastic 
nature — had  permitted  us  to  see  him  with  his  fi^igantic  limbs, 
working  away  in  his  early  days  on  the  plantation,  with  that 
proud  and  silent  assiduity — to  watch  him  on  desolate  and  dreary 
nights,  wandering  alone  by  the  river,  and  mu^g  on  the  ter- 
rible death  of  his  father,  the  awfiJ  wrongs  of  his  race  and  the 
crimes  of  their  oppressors,  and  musinff,  too,  on  the  torrents  of 
fiery  indignation  and  threatening  that  he  found  ia  old  Hebrew 
prophets,  imtil  the  lava  streams  burst  forth  from  the  depths  of 
Lis  own  volcanic  heart ; — if  she  had  suffered  us  to  see  the  cruel 
looks,  and  to  hear  the  violent  language  by  which  his  noble  soul 
was  driven  into-  that  dreadful  region  wnere  the  eye  sains  an 
unnatural  keenness  for  all  conmion  things,,  and  yet  is  naunted 
perpetually  with  visionary  terrors  and  visionarv  glories  until 
they  are  believed  to  be  all  real,  her  second  tale  would  have 
equalled  her  first  in  the  mystery  and  power  of  its  fascination. 
^^  e  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  we  have  lost  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  original  and  wonderful  conception,  as  we  are 
sure  "  Dred"  musi  be  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  own  mina.  Would  that 
she  had  earlier  called  "  that  spirit  from  the  vasty  deep,"  whose 
form  now  moves  but  very  dimly  and  feebly  across  her  later 
pages. 

Throughout,  the  book  is  fragmentary..  The  characters  which 
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interest  us  most,  either  appear  too  late  or  disappear  too  soon. 
If,  as  we  have  just  said,  Dred's  history  had  begun  earlier,  we 
might  have  been  intensely  interested  in  him.  If  Nina's  cha- 
racter had  been  suffered  to  develope  to  riper  maturity,  we  might 
have  become  intensely  interested  in  her :  and  why  was  Nina 
so  soon  killed  ?  The  "  moral  purpose"  of  the  tale  might  surely 
have  been  worked  out  without  her  death ;  and  if  she  had  to  dis- 
appear because  it  would  not  have  done  to  marry  her  to  Clayton, 
we  venture  to  say  that  Clayton,  her  lover,  might  have  been  far 
more  easily  spared  than  herself ;  for  although  we  suppose  he 
was  intended  to  command  our  admiration  and  win  our  love,  we 
frankly  confess  that  he  is  not  so  successful  a  suitor  with  us,  as 
he  was  with  the  mistress  of  Canema. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Nina  P  We  think  that  nobodv  will 
have  a  less  vivid  idea  of  her  provoking,  tantalizing  loveliness, 
in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  having  wisely  spared  us  a 
lengthy  description  of  it.  And  though  we  hope,  for  Nina's 
sake,  that  her  faults  and  follies  are  a  little  exaggerated,  we  are 
really  afraid  that  there  was  a  time  when,  if  "  that  princess  of 
little  flirts,"  that  "  little  Venus  of  the  sea-foam,"  had  come  in 
our  way,  we  should  have  given  her  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  fool  of  us,  just  as  she  did  of  George  Emmons  and  Mr.  Carson. 
We  wonder  how  some  of  the  fi;ood  people  who  had  never  read 
a  novel  before  they  read  "  Uncle  Tom,"  will  be  able  to  digest  the 
valorous  defence  of  coquettes  in  "  Dred."  For  our  part,  we  are 
heartily  thankful  for  it.  Though  no  admirers  of  coquetry,  there 
are,  we  think,  far  worse  sins  among  sober-looking  young  ladies, 

?[uite  innocent  of  finery,  flounces,  and  flirtations,  than  those 
or  which  many  a  thoughtless  but  truthful  and  Uffht-hearted 
creature  is  shunned  as  a  child  of  the  devil,  by  all  staid  and 
respectable  people.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Clayton  for 
recognizing  the  possibilities  of  worth  that  may  underlie  even 
the  frivolities,  and  more  than  frivolities,  of  a  clever  little  flirt. 
The  harvest  is  not  likely  to  be  the  worse  for  the  luxuriance  and 
lavish  abundance  of  the  blossoms  in  the  spring ;  and  very  often, 
we  are  sure,  the  superfluous  life  that  frolics  and  dances  itself 
out  in  the  liveliness  and  thoughtless  fun  of  a  little  witch  like 
Nina,  is  the  very  secret  of  the  power  that  reveals  itself  after- 
wards, in  the  sublimity  of  patient  and  prolonged  suffering,  or 
the  heroism  of  a  courageous  struggle  against  a  whole  life  of 
calamities. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  "  Uncle  Tiff,"  who,  we  suspect,  will 
be  a  universal  favourite;  nor  of  "Dr.  dishing,"  and  "Dr. 
Packthread," — in  whom  we  fear  Mrs.  Stowe's  English  readers 
will  be  as  prompt  to  recognize  no  very  distant  resemblance  to 
divines  in  high  honour  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  her 
American  readers  will  be,  to  fit  them  on  to  well-known  originals 
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on  the  other  side.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  simple 
reference  to  the  exceedingly  dever  sketches  of  Mr.  Carson* 
Frank  Russell,  Lisette,  and  half  a  dozen  other  side-portraits  of 
equal  merit.  In  that  peculiar  pathos  which  save  to  Mrs. 
Stowe's  earlier  story  so  uniyersal  a  charm,  a  patnos  in  which 
perfect  simplicity  and  the  deepest  emotion  are  so  touchingly 
blended,  '*  Bred"  is  by  no  means  deficient.  The  conversations 
are  Aill  also  of  uncommon  brilliance,  and  are  often  the  vehicle 
of  most  telling  sarcasm.  We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  lays 
down  so  good  a  book,  grumbling  that  it  is  not  better.  But  we 
wish,  before  we  have  quite  exhausted  our  space,  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  terrible  trashy  which  is  acting  in  the  country 
whose  "  domestic  institution    the  tale  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

"  Uncle  Tom  "  came  out  when  all  free  America  was  burning 

with  indignation  and  shame  at  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 

Bill.     It  was  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  triumph  by  the  brave  men 

who  are  doing  battle  for  the  oppressed  against  such  tremendous 

odds,  and  by  a  yell  of  rase  on  the  part  of  their  foes.     The 

"Key"  struck  a  heavier  blow,  perhaps,  than  the  book  itself. 

"Dred"  has  been  written  in   the  midst  of  the  still  fiercer 

excitement  produced  by  the  iniquities  that  have  been  enacted 

in  Kansas,  and  the  brutid  assault  on  Charles  Sumner ;  and  it  is 

issued  simultaneously  in  America  and  England,  on  the  very 

verge  of  what  perhaps  is  the  most  significant  election  for  the 

Presidency  that  the  States  have  ever  yet  seen.     The  struggle 

for  the  office  of  the  first  magistrate  is  narrowing  itself  to  two 

combatants, — Buchanan,  the  Tate  American  minister  in  London, 

and  Colonel  Fremont,  the  adventurous  explorer  of  California, 

and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  tales  of  danger  and  daring.     The 

question  to  be  decided  by  the  result  is  briefly  this, — Shall  the 

compact  between  the  North  and  South,  known  as  the  Missouri 

Compromise,  be  faithfully  kept,  or  shall  slaveir  be  suffered  to 

extend  indefinitely  over  the  continent  of  North  America ;  every 

increase    of  the  territory   of  the  United   States  effecting  an 

extension  of  all  the  miseries  and  crimes  which  have  made  the 

Southern  States   a   mockery  and   a  by-word  throughout  the 

world  ?     According  to  the  "  compromise,"  the  introduction  of 

slavery  into  Kansas  as  well  as  Nebraska,  is  a  closed  question,  the 

anti-slavery  party  having  suffered  Missouri  to  be  received  into 

the  federal  union  as  a  slave  state,  on  condition  that  henceforth 

slavery   should   not   be   established  to   the  north   of  latitude 

SG"".  30'.     Franklin  Pierce,  however,  insisted  on  the  question 

being  re-opened,  maintaining  that  the  Congress  that  enacted 

the  ** compromise"  had  no  power  to  bind  their  successors. 

Certainly,   they  had  no   "power;"   but  we  think  that  the 

Southerners,  wno  pride  themselves  on  their  chivalir,  have  lost 

honour  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  all  Christendom  Dy  violating 
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the  compact.  The  Missouri  compromise  being  set  aside,  the 
question  whether  Kansas  should  be  slave  or  free  had  to  be 
determined  by  the  ballot-box.  Five  elections  were  held  in  the 
territory  for  various  local  functionaries,  for  representatives  to 
Congress,  and  for  a  territorial  legislature ;  and  five  times, 
organized  bodies  of  ruffians  arrived  trom  Missouri  armed  to  the 
teeth,  encamped  with  cannon,  and  took  possession  of  the  voting- 
places,  so  that  the  settlers  in  Blansas — ^the  true  voters — ^were 
imable  to  get  to  the  ballot-box.  The  elections  over,  the  invaders 
returned.  The  President  recognized  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tions, conducted  amidst  these  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage ; 
and  another  legislature,  subsequently  chosen  bv  the  Kansas 
settlers  themselves,  was  dispersed  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  pro-slavery  party  exulted  in  their  triumph.  The  free- 
soilers  in  the  territory,  however,  were  not  likely  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  a  legislature  that  represented  not  the  true 
settlers,  but  aU  the  rascality  and  blackguardism  of  a  neighbour- 
ingstate ;  and  sims  of  resolute  resistance  were  soon  apparent. 

The  Territorial  Code  established  by  the  body  thus  illegally 
elected,  was  of  a  character  to  inflame  the  excitement  instead 
of  allaying  it.  No  person  comcientiomly  opposed  to  the  holding  of 
slaves^  so  runs  the  statute,  shaU  be  a  juror  in  any  cause  in  which 
the  injury  done  to  or  conmiitted  by  any  slave  is  on  issue ;  all 
state  officers  must  subscribe  an  oath,  distinctly  pledging  them- 
selves to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  to  aid  the  escape 
of  a  slave,  is  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  or  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  ten  years;  and,  to  complete  the  iniquity,  "  If 
any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  by  writing,  asserts  or  main- 
tains,  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this 
Territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory,  print,  publish, 
write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  this  Territory, 
written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated,  in  this  Territory,  any 
book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  containing  any 
denial  of  the  right  of  persons  to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  by 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten 
years." 

What  was  the  duty  of  free  men  and  lovers  of  freedom  when 
these  horrible  laws  were  solemnly  enacted,  and  taken  under  the 
sanction  of  the  supreme  legislature  P  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  daring  and  eloquent  preacher  of  Brooklyn,  indicated  his 
idea  of  what  the  crisis  demanded,  when  he  said  that  the  time  for 
moral  suasion  was  gone  by,  that  what  was  wanted  in  Kansas 
were  Sharpens  rifles,  not  Bibles.  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York, 
a  man  known  and  honoured  by  all  friends  of  the  slave,  pro- 
nounced his  opinion  with  emphasis,  by  pledging  himself  to 
subscribe  300  dollars  a  month  to  the  '^  Kansas  C^paign  Fond/' 
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until  the  struggle  terminated.  And  a  ^'  campaign  "  has  now 
literally  commenced.  For  at  last,  after  suffermg  almost  incre- 
dible injuries,  the  free  soilers  of  Kansas  have  determined  to  de- 
fend themselves.  We  wonder  that  they  quietly  endured  their 
sufferings  for  so  long.  It  is  impossible,  without  giving  long 
extracts  from  the  American  journals,  to  convey  even  a  dmi  idea 
of  the  horrors  inflicted  upon  the  miserable  settlers. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  detachments  of  men,  gathered  from 
ihe  revise  of  the  population  of  Southern  cities,  were  brought  into 
the  territory  with  promises  of  free  living  and  free  expenses ; 
were  sworn  to  live  under  military  organization,  and  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  pro-slavery  leaders.  Ever  since,  they  have  been 
roving  about  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Kansas,  and  committing 
all  kinds  of  abominations;  robbing  the  mails;  encamping, 
hundreds  strong,  on  the  high-roads  by  which  emigrants  enter 
from  the  North,  and  preventing  their  progress ;  and  driving 
fix)m  their  homes  the  Imown  friends  of  freedom  already  settled 
on  the  soil.  Lawrence  was  literally  sacked ;  private  dwellings 
scattered  over  the  country  are  perpetuallv  bein^  destroyed; 
plimder,  rape,  and  every  form  of  brutal  violence  abound.  But 
the  courage  of  the  abolition  party  is  still  imcrushed.  Hundreds 
have  been  driven  from  the  territory,  but  hundreds  more  are 
streaming  in ;  and,  spite  of  the  armed  force  of  Missouri  ruffians 
which  they  have  to  encoimter  on  the  border,  and  of  the  dangers 
that  permanently  threaten  both  their  life  and  fortime,  there  is 
good  hope  of  Kansas  being  held  by  the  free.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  all  America  is  watching  the  progress  of  the  struggle.  Had 
Mr.  Marcy's  clever  attempts  to  prolong  bickerings  with  England 
succeeded,  the  attention  of  the  people  might  have  been  divided, 
and  Kansas  been  compelled  to  sink  under  the  destiny  to  which 
the  slave  power  had  doomed  her  ;  but  as  it  is,  money,  rifles,  and 
men  are  coming  in  from  all  quarters.  In  Congress,  nowever,  the 
most  effectual  aid  has  been  afforded  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  "  Army  Appropriation 
Bill "  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  to 
their  honour  be  it  recorded,  they  refrised  to  grant  supplies, 
3xcept  with  the  provision  "  that  no  part  of  the  military  force 
>f  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  which  appropriations 
ire  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  enactment  of  that  body  claiming  to  be  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  of  Kansas,  until  such  enactment  shall  have  been 
iffirmed  and  approved  by  Congress."  In  other  words,  the 
President  shall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  supporting  the  pro- 
ilavery  and  illegally  elected  legislature  of  Kansas  with  the  mill- 
:ary  force  of  the  Republic.  The  provision  was  carried  by  the 
^ote  of  the  chair,  the  House  casting  ninety-eight  votes  for  and 
igainst.    In  vain  the  Senate  entreated,  in  vain  were  conferences 
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held,  and  committees  appointed;  the  House  refused  to  recede, 
and  then  adjourned.  The  President,  however,  proposed  an 
extra  session,  his  cabinet  approved,  and  the  House  re-assembled : 
the  issue  is  unknown  to  us  at  the  moment  we  are  writing.* 

Our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  American  a&irs 
may  now  more  easily  imagine  the  great  excitement  which  is 
raging  throughout  the  Umon.  The  North  and  South  are  in 
deadly  hostihty;  the  Presidential  elections  will  reveal  the 
stronger  power.  Buchanan,  the  nominee  of  the  slave  interest, 
is  a  tried  man,  thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  home  and 
foreign  politics  of  the  States.  If  he  triumphs,  Kansas  falls. 
Mr.  Fillmore,  a  third  candidate  whom  we  have  not  named,  is 
also  thoroughly  pro-slavery.  But  the  struggle  lies  between 
Buchanan  and  Fremont.  Fremont  is  the  man  for  a  crisis. 
His  exploits  in  California  are  the  pride  and  the  sonff  of  the 
adventurous  youth  of  America.  His  political  courage  is  equal 
to  his  powers  of  physical  endurance.  He  is  a  scholar  too,  and  a 
gentleman.  He  is  not  an  anti-slavery  man ;  but  is  sound  to  the 
core  on  the  question  which  has  to  be  settled  now, — Shall  KansaB 
be  slave  or  free  P  As  there  was  never  an  election  bearing  a 
profounder  significance,  perhaps  there  was  never  one  that  was 
accompanied  with  madder  excitement.  The  American  journals 
are  filled  with  the  most  enthusiastic  writing  about  both  the  more 
prominent  candidates ;  and  though  four  or  five  thousand  miles 
of  sea  are  between  us,  it  is*impossible  for  a  heart  that  is  capable 
of  being  fired  with  noble  ardour  not  to  catch  the  flame  that  is 
burning  so  fiercely  in  the  hearts  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
our  brethren  yonder.  With  a  verse  of  one  of  the  scores  of  songs 
to  which  the  conflict  has  given  birth,  we  dose  this  article.  The 
writer  is  John  G.  Whittier : — 

"  Sound,  sound  the  trumpet  fearlessly. 
Each  arm  its  vigour  oending 
Bravely  with  wrong  contendiDg, 
And  shoutiug  Freedom's  cry  ! 
The  Kansas  homes  stand  cheerlessly, 
The  sky  with  flame  is  ruddy, 
Theprairie  turf  is  bloody 

Where  the  brave  and  gentle  die ! 
Sound  the  trumpet,  stem  and  steady, 
Sound  the  trumpet  strong  and  high, 
Country  and  Liberty ! 
Freedom  and  Victory ! 
These  words  shall  be  our  cry — 
Fbemokt  and  Victory ! " 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  tidings  have  reached  En^and  of  the 
carrying  of  the  **  Appropriation  BUI  **  without  the  Kansas  nrovisa  This 
was  accomplished  not  by  daeertioiis  from  the  camp  of  freedom,  but  by  a 
great  muster  of  their  opponents. 
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Aet.  II. — MemoirB  ofFrederick Perthes;  or,  lAierary^  Beligious,  and 
Political  Life  in  Qermany^fmm  1789  to  1843.  From  the  G«r« 
man  of  Clement  Theodore  Perthes,  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Bonn.  2  vols.  Edinburgh :  Constable  ft  Oo.  1856. 

Geebcany  !  who  in  this  age  of  locomotion,  popular  lectures,  and 
cheap  books — in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  words — does  not 
know  everything  about  it  P  For  a  few  pounds  we  may  have  a 
trip  up  the  Rhme,  in  one  of  those  charming  boats,  tnronged 
with  the  ^lite  of  British,  Murray-studying  conceits  and  Trans- 
atlantic curiosities.  On  that  interesting  occasion  we  learn  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  know  German  cookery-— one  abomi- 
nation, and  German  life,  another  abomination.  As  for  the 
latter,  we  are  all  aware,  at  least  we  have  heard  it  sufficiently, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  family  life  in  Germany.     The 

firls  are  all  silly  and  vain,  the  yoime  men  smoke,  dnnk,  and 
ght ;  a  genuine  German  wife  meekly  knits  stockings,  and 
brings  a  light  for  her  husband's  pipe.  She  understanojs,  it  is 
true,  the  intricacies  of  German  '^  housekeeping,"  but  who  cares 
for  that  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  '^  male  head  of  the  house  " 
spends  all  his  afternoons  at  the  caf(6  or  alehouse,  discussing 
with  kindred  spirits,  small  beer,  and  small  poUtical  talk. 
Political  life  there  is  none ;  the  Germans  are  all  day-dreamers, 
with  very  fair  hair,  bilious  complexions,  spectacles,  very  long 
pipes,  and  very  wide  inexpressibles.  And  as  for  their  religion, 
they  are  all  either  metaphysical  unbelievers  or  cold-blooded 
Neologians.  Ah,  Neologiamsm !  that  word  has  been  a  perfect 
treasury  to  multitudes.  It  expresses  so  little,  and  it  means  so 
much ;  it  can  be  applied  so  indiscriminately,  and  to  so  many 
various  cases ;  the  person  who  first  uttered  it  deserves  well  of 
theologians  of  a  "  peculiar  stamp."  Whenever  you  want  to  fix 
a  charge  of  heresy  upon  a  person,  and  do  not  know  well  what  to 
say,  call  him  at  once  a  Neologian — ^it  is  something  very  dreadful, 
and  neither  yourself  nor  others  know  very  well  what  it  exactly 
implies.  Anything  for  which  you  and  the  great  multitude  have 
neither  head  nor  heart,  which  you  cannot  imderstand,  or  with 
which  you  cannot  sympathize, — call  it  boldly  Neology.  When- 
ever a  writer  or  an  orator  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  indite,  and 
f^et  requires  to  give  something  in  the  "  righteously  indignant " 
ine,  we  confidently  recommend  to  him  as  a  subject.  Neology, 
lie  will  be  sure  of  an  attentive  audience,  and  nave  plenty  of 
8coj)e  for  his  powers.  But  indeed  our  advice  here  is  quite  gra- 
tuitous. For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  scarcely  heard  an 
intellectual  or  moral  nonentity,  whose  theme — speaking  or 
writing — this  has  not  been.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
intention  than  in  any  way  to  palliate  the  errors  or  omissions  of 
a  cold  and  unchristian  Rationalism.  Taking  the  Word  of  God — 
the  whole  Bible  and  the  Bible  only — as  our  standard,  we  abide  by 
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its  pure  and  simple  truths.  But  at  the  same  time  wfe  cordially 
disl^e  and  dread  that  indiscriminate  cry  of  "  Heresy,"  and  the 
brandishing  of  the  word  "Neology,"  where  in  reality  nothing 
can  be  said  either  by  a  person  or  against  a  person.  But  to 
return.  There  is,  then,  no  such  thing  as  German  family  Hfe,. 
political  life,  or  relis^ious  life — such  are  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived;  let  us  add,  in  many  cases  with  a  kind  of 
patronizing  pity  towards  them,  and  a  good  deal  of  inward 
stroking  and  congratulation  of  ourselves. 

It  is  a  question  worth  entertaining,  how  we  have  come  ta 
misimderstand  and  to  misjudge  Germany,  as  has  been  of  late 
too  much  the  practice.     Hasty  and  insufficient  inferences,  partial 
and  ungenerous  observation,  are  only  some  of  the  elements  which 
have  combined  to  produce  this  result.     The  fact  is,  we   are 
necessarily  very  i^orant  of  real  German  life.     The  innermost 
springs  of  national  life  are  always  more  or  less  hid  from,  the  mere 
visitor,  however  honest  and  intelligent,  and  even  the  literature 
of  a  country,  when  isolated  from  its  histoir — as  in  this  case  it 
has  too  often  been — scarcely  supplies  the  information  desiderated. 
A  person  who  has  gathered  his  knowledge  of  Germans  from,  a 
trip  up  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  waiters  in  hotels,  can  scarcely 
be  trusted  for  soundness  of  information.     We  would  add,  that 
even  those  who  have  for  a  short  time  resided  in  the  country — 
possessing  generally  but  limited  means  of  observation  —  are 
scarcely  capable  of  imparting  to  others  a  faithful  description. 
They  generally  come  home  with  either  a  violent  admiration  or 
a  violent  detestation  of  everything  foreign ;   they  are  either 
German-worshippers  or  German-eaters — ^in  either  case  rather 
curious  specimens  for  a  collection  than  useful  guides.^    When 
from  these  sources  of  information  we  turn  to  others  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Germans  on  or  about  Germany,  we  scarcely  fare  better. 
The  translations  of  German  books  are  often  almost  unreadable, 
and  that  not  so  much  through  the  incapacity  of  the  translators 
as  from  the  fact  that  German  terminolo^  is  peculiar,  and  that 
as  every  author  writes  for  his  peculiar  circle,  he  is  more  or  less 
imadapted  to  another.    An  English  and  a  Gennan  author,  each 
has  his  own  mode  of  expressing  and  representing  things,  suited 
more   or  less  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  which,  except  in 
scientific  works,  or  the  productions  of  real  genius,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  reproduce,  by  a  mere  translation,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.     Again,  those  who  have  written  about  Ger- 
many have  too  much  confined  themselves  to  isolated  features  or 
to  individualities ;  they  have  failed  to  give  us  a  broad,  faithful 
picture  of  society — of  inner  and  outer  life  in  Germany.    They 
have  written  aoout  historians,  philosophers,  theologians,  and 
poets — they  could  not  or  would  not  imderstand  the  history, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  poetry,  which  is  to  be  gathered  about 
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the  heartlis  and  homes  of  the  people :  that  trueedb  and  highest 
view  of  them  presented  in  every«day  life.  To  use  a  very- 
common  proverb,  "they  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.^'  Add  to  this  the  stupid  and  often  wicked  idolatry  which 
places  an  individuality  on  a  pedestal,  and  bores  and  abuses  you 
inlo  worshipping  it ;  and  the  opposite  mania  of  decmng  every- 
body and  everytning  which  we  cannot  take  in,  and  the  result 
will  be  imderstood.  We  must  learn  to  look  at  things  otherwise 
than  through  a  very  narrow  keyhole.  Perhaps  the  reader  will 
more  readily  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  apply  it  to  our 
own  case,  and  place  before  him  what  we  cannot  hesitate  to  call 
unjust,  because  one-sided  views  oi  English  society,  as  it  appears  to 
foreigners.  Here,  then,  is  an  extract^  summing  up  the  judgment 
of  Perthes's  partner  in  business — the  shrewd,  and^  we  must 
add,  the  generous  Besser : — 

**  Alas !  I  am  candidly  told,  not  only  by  Germans,  but  by  English- 
men who  are  thoroufi;hlj  acxiuaiiKted  with  C^erman  hta^ture,  that 
the  English  as  a  people  are  incapable  of  apprehending  it.  Gk)ethe 
and  Herder  they  do  not  understand,  and  Klopstock  they  totally 
misunderstand.  I  myself  now  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  genuine  English  should  have  any  taste  for  our 
works.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  men  of  '  the  city,'  who  are  certainly 
by  no  means  the  patrons  of  literature,  but  as  Kobinson  calls  them 
mere  quilldrivers;  neither  do  I  refer  to  my  Methodist  Mends,  to 
whom  Groethe  is  a  *  wicked  fellow;'  but  the  insular  character  of 
the  people  generally  is  intellectually  ezclusiye ;  it  cannot  get  out  of 
itself,  and  it  cannot  take  in  anything  foreign." 

We  present  another  extract,  in  some  respects  mote  interest- 
ing and  instructive  than  the  £Drmer.  Like  it,  it  contains  a 
mixture  of  painful  truth  and  of  flagrant  error,  but  not  a  little 
instructive  it  is,  as  showing  that  Germans  may  entertain  similar 
ideas  of  our  family  life,  as  we  of  theirs.  The  writer  in  this  case 
is  a  lady-correspondent  of  Madame  Perthes,  and  in  that  fact 
alone  we  have  sufficient  guarantee  that  she  must  have  been  a 
superior  person : — 

"  The  longer  I  am  here,  the  more  ardently  do  I  long  for  home.  By 
the  side  of  iny  husband,  with  my  child  and  in  my  own  house,  how 
happy;  but  England  is,  and  always  will  be,  foreign  to  me.  The 
Euglish  are  a  wonderful  but  not  an  attractive  people ;  the  education 
of  the  ladies  is  so  imperfect,  or  at  least  so  one-sided,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  amidst  the  throng 
of  the  great  world  I  feel  lonely.  How  fer  behind  Engkmd  is, 
in  all  that  relates  to  education  and  culture,  no  one  can  believe  who 
has  not  seen  it.  The  English  might  learn  much  from  us.  The  Ger- 
man mother  who  is  compelled  to  educate  her  children  here,  is  greatly 
to  be  pitied.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  Christianity  m  thia 
country,  the  religious  element  is  fearfully  deficient  among  the  people ; 
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a  vast  number  of  the  clergy  live  away  from  tbeir  parishes,  and  are 
represented  by  curates,  who  read  prayers  on  Sunday,  and  give  them- 
selves little  further  trouble.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  a  people 
can  be  so  far  in  advance  in  some  things,  and  so  far  behind  in  others. 
Of  this  you  may  be  quite  certain,  that  when  I  return  to  the  dear 
fatherland,  I  shall  be  more  thoroughly  G^erman  than  ever." 

We  should  certainly  demur  to  both  these  extracts  as  giving 
fair  representations  ot  either  our  intellectual  or  our  social  ana 
moral  me,  yet  they  are  written  by  intelligent  and  kindly  perscms, 
who,  haying  seen  one  set  of  features,  immediately  fall  to  drawing 
a  portrait  of  English  society.  If  they  have  no  other  effect,  they 
should  at  least  make  us  more  cautious  about  committing  a  similar 
error. 

The  truth  is,  every  nation  has  its  distinctive  peculiarities, 
which  constitute  the  character  of  its  national  life.  It  will  not 
do  to  judge  of  a  nation  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
peculiarities  belonging  to  ourselves,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to 
transplant  them  or  to  translate  them  into  good  Engush.  You 
must  study  them  in  the  original — and  if  you  cannot  do  that,  you 
must  give  up  the  study,  retaining,  if  you  like,  the  happy 
consciousness  that  conceit  is  an  enviable  qualiW  for  certain 
mental  constitutions  —  they  would  be  inexpressu)ly  wretched 
without  it.  We  are  not  going  to  philosophize,  nor  do  we  wish 
that  our  words  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  philosophical 
analysis.  But  it  strikes  us,  that  every  nation  has  its  peculiar 
substantives  and  adjectives.  The  substantive ^  as  containing  certain 
properties,  may  pernaps  be  translated  into  other  languages ;  not  so 
the  adjective.  The  latter  indicates  quality ^  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  we  are  impressed.  There  are,  we  hold,  national  adjectives 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  any  foreign  tongue,  and  which, 
if  you  can  understand  them,  afford  you  at  least  a  peep  into 
national  peculiarities.  Who,  for  example,  has  ever  found  an 
equivalent  in  any  foreign  tongue  for  our  word  "  comfortable  ?  " 
It  is  untranslatable — it  is  peculiarly  English.  He  same  holds 
true  of  the  German  "  gemiithlich."  We  cannot  render  it  by  a 
corresponding  English  phrase ;  and  if  the  reader  will  understand 
it,  he  has  to  study  uerman  life.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  it 
to  be  "  gemiithlich, ' — coining  from  and  appealing  to  the  soul, 
the  heart  and  feelings.  "  Gemiithlichkeit*'  is  to  Germany 
what  "  comfort "  is  to  us — the  leading  characteristic,  the  "  sine 
qu&  non." 

Never  was  greater  mistake  made  than  when  the  notion  got 
abroad  that  in  Germany  fiunily  life  is  unknown.  To  be  sore, 
there  are  no  boarding-school  misses — at  least  when  comparing 
Teutonic  specimens  of  that  genus  with  ours,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality — and  the  mother  of  a  family  does  not  mink  it 
beneath  her  dignity  to  understand  her  housdiold  duties  and 
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household  affairs.  But  although  young  ladies  learn  not  all  the 
"  ics  "  advertised  in  a  fashionable  collegiate  establishment  for 
the  gentler  sex,  and  are  taught  to  cook>  knit,  and  sew^  they 
are  exceedingly  well  informed,  and  most  amiable  companions, 
for  all  that.  At  the  risk  of  shocking  some,  we  have  to  add  that, 
in  spite  of  beer  and  tobacco-smoke,  the  gentlemen  are  affection- 
ate husbands  and  tender  fathers.  The  happiest  season  is  always 
a  family  feast.  Every  birthday,  every  anniversary  of  tne 
betrothal  or  of  the  marriage,  &c.,  is  a  season  of  genuine  family 
rejoicing.  The  whole  house  is  then  decorated  with  flowecs  or 
evergreens,  little  tokens  of  affection  are  exchanged  by  the 
various  members  of  the  household,  and  a  warmth  and  a  poetry,  to ' 
which  we  are  imfortimately  too  much  strangers,  is  shed  around 
everything.  There  is  a  gemuthtichheit^  a  ^' soulishness,''  an 
affectionateness  about  that  domestic  circle,  which  makes  it 
peculiarly  attractive.  Then  come  the  ecclesiastical  festivals. 
At  Christmas,  when  everything  lies  buried  in  deep  snow,  and 
you  only  hear  the  merry  tmkle  of  the  little  beUs  which 
announce  the  speeding  sleigh,  rich  and  poor — and  the  difference 
of  classes  there  is  not  as  with  us — ^have  their  home- joys.  It 
must  remain  a  deep  secret  to  all  the  household  what  is  to  be 
hung  on  the  ChxistmEus  tree.  But  at  the  appointed^  hour,  the 
door  of  the  mysterious  room  is  thrown  open,  and  radiant  in  all 
its  glory  stands  the  Christmas  tree,  full  of  lighted  tapers,  gilded 
apples,  and  nice  little  presents — ^kindly  little  attentions  to  make 
life  gemuthlich.  Then  at  Easter  again,  there  is  joy ;  this  time 
the  festival  being  more  purely  religious.  We  cannot  refuse 
ourselves  or  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  giving  extracts  from 
the  delightful  volumes  before  us  bearing  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, only  premising  that  we  have  selected  them  at  random. 
We  might  have  chosen  from  a  dozen  or  so  of  similar  descrip- 
tions, and  perhaps  have  lighted  on  something  more  graphic  or 
full ;  but  let  what  we  give  suffice  as  specimens.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  Madame  Perthes's  marriage,  and  she  addresses  to  her 
newly  married  daughter  the  letters  from  which  the  following 
descriptions  are  taken : — 

"  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day ;  it  is  the  first  on  which  I  have 
had  to  look  back  on  giils  resigned.  .  .  .  My  dear  bridegroom  is 
quite  well  and  cheerful,  and  as  dear  to  me  now  as  he  was  twenty 
years  ago.  I  never  believed  it  possible  that  Affection  could  continue 
80  uninterruptedly  for  twenty-one  years ;  and  how  much  longer  it 
will  continue  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.*' 

Again,  on  the  following  day  : — 

"  The  children  had  adorned  our  breakfast-table  with  flowers  and 
wedding  garlands :  we  sat  in  a  bower  of  leafy  green,  and  examined 
the  little  presents  that  your  sisters  had  prepared  for  us." 
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The  next  is  a  more  lengthy  extract,  and  refers  to  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  : — 

"  Don't  forget  your  grandfather's  prescription  for  the  eve  of  New 
Year*&  day,  viz.,  to  sit  down  upon  a  stone  and  pray.  ...  A  happj, 
happy  Christmas  may  God  ^ve  you,  dear  children :  if  you  have  but 
a  tenth  part  of  the  delight  m  unpacking  [^the  Christmas-box]  which 
the  children  have  had  in  packing  it,  you  will  be  content.  The  three 
little  ones  have  been  especially  busy,  and  the  pleasure  of  giving  and 
sending  has  often  ended  in  tears  because  there  was  nothing  more  to 
give.  Bemember  that  your  gratification  is  to  equal  theirs,  or  we 
shall  not  be  satisfied.  The  box  will  reach  you  at  six  o'clock,  and 
then  assuredly  you  will  think  of  us ;  and  I  too  shall  think  of  you, 
dear  Agnes :  you  seem  still  a  part  of  myself;  and  though  I  weep,  I 
cannot  tell  whether  they  are  tears  of  joy  or  of  sorrow.  .  .  .  Perthes 
is  a  true  child  at  Christmas-time ;  my  heart  is  stirred  afresh  by  him 
every  year  at  that  season.  It  is  three-and-twenty  years  since  I  first 
felt  this,  and  my  conviction,  that  one  who  could  take  such  a  childlike 
delight  in  the  Christmas  tree  must  have  a  pure  and  simple  heart,  has 
not  been  falsified.  .  .  .  When  yesterday  evening  at  six  o'clock  we 
sat  down  to  table,  Perthes  was  so  wearied  and  depressed  that  it 
made  us  sad  to  see  him,  but  when  the  tree  was  Ughted,  he  became  as 
lively  and  as  frolicsome  as  the  youngest  child." 

A  final  extract,  to  show  this  admirable  woman's  views  on  the 
mode  of  educating  children : — 

"  I  am  convinced  that  heartfelt  love,  which  lets  itself  be  seen,  and 
in  a  maimer  felt  in  everything,  is  the  dew  and  the  rain  indispensable 
to  the  growth  and  bloom  of  children.  I  beUeve  that  tne  more 
children  are  loved,  and  the  more  conscious  they  are  of  being  loved, 
the  better ;  of  course  there  is  also  a  time  for  seriousness  and  dis- 
cipline. But  I  know  many  people  who  think  it  right  carefully  to 
conceal  their  affection  from  their  children.  They  should  studj 
1  Cor.  xiii.,  and  they  would  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  that 
direction.  You  know  that  with  reference  neither  to  children  nor  to 
anything  else,  am  I  fond  of  words ;  but  to  give  occasional  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  I  consider  not  only  not  wrong,  but 
right ;  the  mouth  naturally  overflows  with  whatever  fills  the  h^irt,— 
and  how  can  it  overflow  but  in  words  ?" 

So  far  for  German  family  life ;  the  religious  tendencies  cannot 
be  so  readily  or  so  briefly  described.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that 
even  at  the  worst  period  of  Rationalism,  a  considerable  leaven 
of  genuine  Christian^  life  remained  among  the  people.  But 
that  period  itself  was  only  a  transition  staee.  It  was  the 
reaction  from  a  dry,  dead  orthodoxy  of  tormnlas.  Then 
came  the  period  of  spiritual  renaissance,  when  each  inquiring 
individual  sought  to  shake  oflf  the  nightmare  of  unbelief, 
and  for  himself  to  arrive  at  personal  conviction.  It  could  not 
but  be  that  much  of  error  should  mingle  with  such  aspirationa. 
But  they  were  possessed  of  two  healthy  elements,  whiok  are  not 
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always  present  even  where  there  is  much  more  of  profession. 
These  religious  aspirations  had  their  spring  in  deep  humility, 
and  being  genuine,  not  traditional  in  their  character,  developed 
and  extended  with  the  growth  in  the  life  of  godliness.  Of  both 
these  facts  the  ''  Memoirs  of  Perthes"  bear  abundant  testimony. 
Himself  and  those  who  were  his  friends — specially  the  loved 
and  loving  Neander — were  men  of  detfp  humiRty,  with  a  pro- 
foimd  sense  of  personal  spiritual  want  and  need  of  ffrace.  Xbey 
were  also  men  m  earnest.  Accordingly,  in  their  smcere  search 
after  truth,  gradually  they  emerged  "  per  atra  ad  astra."  Even 
a  De  Wette,  who  began  with  so  much  of  cold  Rationalism,  came 
by-and-bye  to  lay  aside,  one  by  one,  many  of  his  negatives  as  he 
progressed.  And  now  that  this  transition-stage  is  almost  past, 
German  love  and  life  are  mor^  vigorous  than  ever ;  nor  does  it 
seem  so  imlikely  that  a  saying  attributed,  if  we  mistake  not,  to 
no  less  an  authority  than  Cardinal  Wiseman,  shall  be  verified : 
that  the  battle  of  Protestantism  will  have  to  be  decided  in 
Germany.  But  on  all  these  points  the  "  Memoirs"  themselves  will 

S've  us  an  opportimity  oi  speaking.  We  turn  to  them,  and 
at  with  more  relish  than  we  rarely  remember  having  read  a 
book  in  which  we  have  felt  such  a  deep  and  continuous  interest. 
Frederick  Christopher  Perthes  was  bom  in  1772,  in  a  small 
town  of  a  small  German  principality.  Early  deprived  of  his 
father,  he  became  dependent  on  his  maternal  relatives — ^very 
kindly  and  respectable,  but  equally  poor  employes  of  the  house  of 
Rudolf-Schwartzburg.  Without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  the  boy  grew  up  imder  the  watchful  care  of  his 
uncle  and  maiden  aunt,  genuine,  honest,  warm-hearted  people. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  the  world  by  being  apprenticed 
to  Bohme,  a  Leipsic  bookseller.  A  peculiar  man  this  Bohme — 
very  strict  and  exact,  but  kindly  withal ;  just  the  master  for  an 
enthusiastic  and  perhaps  too  ardently  disposed  youth,  such  as 
our  Fritz.  Bohme  was  a  man  of  the  old  school,  thoroughly 
honest,  punctual,  and  without  such  things  as  nerves.  Work 
began  at  seven,  dinner  was  served  at  one,  then  work  again  till 
ei<^ht  o'clock.  In  the  morning  a  halfpenny  roll,  at  dinner  a 
full  allowance,  of  which  however  nothing  was  to  be  left  on  the 
plate,  then  no  further  supply  till  supper.  On  Sunday  every 
member  of  the  household  had  to  march  to  St.  Peter's  Church, 
and  a  couple  of  hours'  relaxation  was  all  the  apprentices  were 
allowed.  In  winter  there  was  no  fire  in  the  warehouse ;  and 
poor  Fritz  suffered  from  want  and  cold,  till  for  weeks  he  was 
fairly  laid  up.  His  pocket-money — which  be  it  observed, 
according  to  our  notions,  could  only  be  called  such  by  a  figure 
of  speech — and  the  cast-ofl*  clothes  of  his  imcle,  were  all  the 
extraneous  supplies  vouchsafed  to  our  young  apprentice.     But 
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he  was  in  a  good  school — ^he  became  here  a  thoiroiigh.  bnsiiiesB 
man.      And  there  were  two    grnardian    angels    beside    him. 
Frederika,  Bohme's  second  daughter,  nursed  him  in  his  iUness 
and  cheered  him  in   his  trials.      Between  these  two  yomig 
persons  an  affection  sprung  up,  which  at  least  kept  po(»  Perthes 
from  despondency  or  dissipation.    A  firiend,  also,  was  voudisafed 
to  him.      His  rellow-apprentice,  Rahenhorst,  who  shared  his 
little  garret,  was  considerably  his  senior,  and  exercised  a  most 
excellent  influence  upon  him.    A  thoroughly  moral  young  man, 
he  awakened  in  the  ardent  soul  of  Perthes  intense  longing  aftor 
moral  perfection.     At  the  same  time  the  patience  and  forbeeir- 
ance  of  Fritz  was  called  into  the  fullest  exerciae  by  the  wilfulness 
and  obstinacy  of  his  elder  companion.     However,  this  MeDdahip 
was  of  the  deepest  importance  to  him.     The  class  to  whidi  both 
belonged  was  divided  into  "the  merchants'  sons,  who  could 
afford  to  play  a  four-groschen  game  at  billiards,  and  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  out  of  their  verj^  pocket-money,"  but  whose  pride 
presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  young  Perthes,  and  "the 
booksellers'    apprentices,    dissipated    youths,    who    spent    the 
Sunday — their  only  holiday — at  the  taverns  in  all  kinds  of 
excess."      According  to  his  own  statement,  "Men  here  must 
live  iike  others,  or  make  up  their  minds  to  be  persecuted ;  but 
Rahenhorst  has  been  my  support."     However,  soon  a  period  of 
fresh  trials  and  of  new  discipline  commenced.     Rahenhorst  had 
left,  and  the  new  apprentice,  Nessig  was  an  amiable  lad,  who  knew 
better  how  to  win  the  finvour  of  fair  ladies  than  poor  Perthes, 
who  could  only  amuse  his  Frederika  with  disquisitions  on  moral 
perfection.     A  violent  jealousy  was  succeeded  by  a  generous 
resolve  to  make  Nessig  his  friend,  and  henceforth  each  of  the 
youths  sought  for  himself  to  gain  the  maiden's  affection — an 
attempt  in  which,  as  the  result  showed,  both  ultimately  failed. 
However,  the  apprenticeship  of  Perthes  terminated  before  its 
proper  time  at  the   request  of  a  Hamburg  bookseller,  who 
wished  to  secure  his  services.     Accordingly, — 

"  At  a  grand  entertainment,  Bohme  came  up  to  Perthes,  told  him  to 
rise,  gave  him  a  gentle  slap  on  the  face,  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
addressed  him  as  *  8ie  ;*  and  the  apprenticeship  to  the  book-trade  was 
at  an  end,  hut  not  the  apprenticeship  to  life." 

The  family  of  his  new  master,  Hoffinann,  and  the  society  into 
which  he  was  now  introduced,  were  almost  the  exact  counterpart 
of  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.     The  ideas  which 

five  birth  to  the  French  Revolution  were  at  work  throughout 
urope :  socially,  politically,  and  religiously,  it  was  a  time  of 
upheaving.  In  the  vast  commercial  capital  of  Germany,  where 
so  many  strangers  congregated,  and  where  opinions  of  aU  kinds 
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found  ready  expressioa,  these  amiirafioiis— ot  lo:ist  in  their 
negative  form — soon  struck  root.  It  was  well  for  I'erthes  that 
be  had  been  strictly  trained,  and  that  with  Raheuhorst  and  Fre- 
derika,  he  had  set  the  ener^es  of  his  soiil  upon  the  attainment 
of  moral  perfection,  for  temptations  of  every  kind  now  a&^ailed 
idm.  He  had  learned  to  think  and  to  love — he  had  become 
Cfmscious  of  his  moral  dignity,  and  now  he  longed  for  congenial 
aociety. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  more  perilous,"  he  writes,  "  than  constant 
intercourse  with  common-place  m«i ;  even  if  the  chaneter  do  not 
•uBtsin  direct  injury,  a  dry,  dull,  reeerred  c<mditu>n  of  mind  is 
induced,  more  or  lesi  inimical  to  ireedom." 

But  this  very  "society  of  many  and  of  cultivated  men," 
which  he  felt  "  a  necessity"  he  "  must  compass  "  unless  he  were 
"  to  sink  entirely,"  was  at  that  time  composed  of  a  number  of 
the  minor  "literati"  and  literary  "dUettanti,"  to  whom  the 
cold,  semi-infidel  "  Wolfenbiittel  Frsgmaits"  were  the  watch- 
word and  the  acm^  of  wisdom  and  of  greatness.  Whoever  has 
been  drawn  within  that  circle  knows  that  one  of  its  first  effects 
is  to  engender  callousness,  combined  with  as  indescribable 
spiritual  pride,  self-satisfaction,  and  contempt  for  the  mEenor 
stand-point  of  others.  P^thes  at  last  gained  an  entrance  into 
that  magic  circle.  Happily,  a  gracious  Providoiee  watched 
over  him. 

"  I  have,"  he  writes,  "  tasted  the  intoxicating  pleasures  of  a  world 
in  which  all  is  collision  and  opposition ;  carried  away  by  them,  like 
many  others,  I  am  not :  I  liave  had  my  experiences,  but  I  am  not 
the  better  for  them,  and  not  to  become  better  is  to  become  worse." 

A  new  period  now  commenced  for  him.  Driven  back  from 
the  merely  intellectual  upon  the  moral,  he  met  with  three  like- 
minded  friends.  Under  their  influence  he  sought  perfection — 
for  it  he  still  sought — no  longer  in  avoiding  particular  vices 
and  practising  particular  virtues,  but  in  an  attempt  at  practising 
virtue  for  its  own  sake.  To  his  friends,  who  were  much  older  and 
more  cxjwrienced  than  he,  this  was  a  totally  different  stage 
than  to  Perthes.  To  them  it  was  the  ultimate,  to  him  it  was 
the  initiatory  process.  He  could  not  rest  satisfied  there.  From 
the  intense  struggles  in  which  his  whole  being  was  now 
involved,  he  was  to  gather  deep  experience — the  storm-tossed 
waves  of  his  mental  conflict  were  to  discover  to  him  the  shells 
where  he  ultimately  found  the  pearl  of  deep  humility  which  nil 
his  life  remained  his  most  valuable  possession. 

"  Dear  Augustus,"  he  wrote  at  the  time,  "  you  are  indeed  good ! 
would,  alas!  that  I  were  so!  It  is  so  difficult  to  continue  gooo, 
and  so  much  more  difhcult  to  become  better,  that  it  has  otlen  occurred 
to  me  to  doubt  whether  we  were  bom  good." 

A  A  2 
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Again,  on  another  occasion  :— 

"  If  our  evil  deeds  flowed  £rom  'wrong  principles,  our  errors  might 
then  be  traced  back  to  misconceptions,  and  we  might  improye  as 
these  were  rectified.  But  can  a  more  enlightened  understanding 
strengthen  the  feeble  will,  restore  the  unsound  heart,  or  change  the 
imnatural  and  artificial  into  nature  and  simplicity  ?  Nay,  assuredly 
goodness  is  no  necessary  result  df  enlightenment  of  mind ;  this  may 
indeed  eradicate  follies,  but  not  a  single  yice." 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  who  has  no  formularies  to  spare,  living 
out  of  self-righteousness  and  Pelagianism  into  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  of  grace.  When  his  despair  of  self  was  at  its 
height,  another  temptation  awaited  him.  Schiller  had  entranced 
the  generous  youth  of  Germany  with  his  descriptions  of  art 
and  of  beauty.  "  Only  through  the  morning-gate  of  the  beau- 
tiful (such  was  the  formula)  can  you  penetrate  into  the  realm 
of  knowledge ; "  and  "  what  we  here  feel  «8  beauty  we  shall 
one  day  know  as  truth."  It  will  readily  be  conceived  how 
dangerous  an  entire  surrender  to  such  a  principle  would  have 
proved  to  an  ardent  youth  like  Perthes.  And  he  did  wholly 
open  his  soul  to  its  bewitching  influence.  Happily,  once  again 
did  the  hand  of  a  gracious  Father  snatch  him  from  the  brink 
of  the  precipice.  From  the  tree  of  danger  with  its  tempting 
fruit  was  he  driven  into  a  husy  world,  to  gain  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Unreality  was  dissipated,  and  all  his 
energies  were  more  than  taxed  by  his  establishment  in  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  unexampled  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and  with  no 
capital  of  his  own,  Perthes  resolved  to  start  a  business  in  Ham- 
burg, and  to  conduct  it  on  entirely  new  principles.  In  those 
days  the  publishing  and  the  bookselling  business  in  Germany  were 
not  only  entirely  distinct,  but  trade  was  conducted  in  a  manner 
seriously  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  book-reading  public. 
Twice  a  year  the  booksellers  met  in  Leipsic,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  buying  and  selling,  but  of  exchanging  their  respective 
publications.  It  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  booksellers 
what  the  reading  of  a  district  was  to  be.  As  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  "  giving  books  on  commission,"  or  "  on  sale,"  as  the 
phrase  now  runs, — and  as  locomotion  was  a  very  tardy  process  in 
those  days,  it  became  an  exceedingly  tedious,  if  not  difficult  pro- 
cess to  procure  any  book  which  the  bookseller  of  the  district  had 
not  brought  with  him  from  Leipsic.  But  now  these  arrange- 
ments were  being  changed.  Perthes,  therefore,  entered  on  business 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  importance  and  high  vocation  of  a  bookseller. 
He  had  not  low  nor  mercenary  views  in  connexion  with  iL     ''A 
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shudder  came  over  liiin  when,  he  saw  booksellers  make  common 
oaiifle  with  a  crew  of  scribblers  who  hired  out  their  wits  for 
stabling  and  provender."  He  wished  to  make  his  business  sub- 
servient to  me  highest  interests  of  his  country.  To  elevate 
Germany  mentally,  morally,  politically,  and  religiously,  was 
throughout,  and  more  and  more  a&  he  advanced,  his  steady  aim. 
From  it  all  his  various  enterprises  sprung ;  it  acted  as  motive 
and  stimulus  in  all  his  exertions ;  and,  for  the'  benefit  of  '^  the 
trade,"  we  venture  to  add,  it  was  the  secret  of  his  eminent 
success.  Friends  lent  him  money ;  Nessig  became  (although 
only  for  one  year)  his  partner ;  he  rented  a  shop  in  a  command- 
ing situation;  stocked  it  with  the  best  German  and  foreign 
books;  provided  it  with  the  best  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  craft,  boldly  started  the  finn  of 
Perthes  and  Co.  It  had  to  contend  with  almost  inconceivable 
difficulties  at  the  outset ;  the  French  occupation  of  Hamburg 
for  a  time  completely  overthrew  it :  but  its  steady  high  aim  not 
only  preserved  but  ultimately  placed  it  in  a  ))osition  surpassed 
by  none  other  in  the  book-producing  and  book-loving  "  lather- 
land." 

No  sooner  had  Perthe»  settled  in  business,  than  his  old  love 
for  Frederika  came  back  upon  him.  Despite  his  former  resolve 
not  ''to  marry  one  who  had  first  known  him  in  his  humble 
position,"  he  and  Nessig  agreed  to  make  ofibr  of  their  hand  to 
their  lady-love,  and  like  good  knights  to  devote  their  strength 
to  the  advancement  of  her  happiness,  whomsoever  she  would 
choose.  Strange  to  say,  the  young  lady  refused  both.  **'!  love 
Perthes,"  said  she,  "  I  love  Nessig,  but  my  hand  I  can  give  to 
neither."  Happy  was  it  for  Perthes,  at  least,  although  at  the 
time  nothing  short  of  the  pressure  of  business  coidd  have  kept 
him  from  despair. 

Another  era  now  commenced  for  the  young  Hamburg  book- 
seller. Providentially  brought  into  contact  with  the  great 
philosopher  Jacobi,  ne  felt,  as  indeed  every  one  must  nave- 
done,  singularly  attracted  by  him.  Jacobi,  in-  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  cold  Rationalism,  had  bidden  his  ecmtemporaries' 
look  withm,  and  listen  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  secretfr  of 
their  hearts.  Jacobi  was  not  a  Christian,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
a  mystic  philosopher ;  still,  he  destroyed  the  icy  spell  of  bare 
Rationalism,  and  first  called  attention  to  the  calm,  deep  retreats 
of  the  inner  life, — to  those  realities  within,  which  may  not  safely 
be  ignored*  The  direction  thus  indicated,  exactly  harmonized 
with  the  previous  experiences  of  Perthes,  and  he  became  Jacobins 
ardent  pupil.  But  besides,  it  was  of  lasting  benefit  to  him,  for 
it  prepared  a  soil  for  the  reception  of  Christianity ;  and  when 
ultimately  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  was  sown  in  it,  sane- 
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tified  feelings  and  Christianized  inner  life  became  matters  of 
blessed  reality  to  him,  andf sources  of  vigorous  activity  towards 
others.  Hence,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  while  recognizing 
the  mighty  difference  between  Jacobi  and  himself,  he  could  feel 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  aged  philosopher,  and  the  latter 
warmly  returned  it,  frequently  addressing  him,  "The  aged 
Jacobi  to  his  brave  and  beloved  son,  Perthes."  One  extract 
from  a  much  later  correspondence  between  them,  will  place  this 
clearly  before  the  reader : — 

^*  It  is  through  you,"  writes  Perthes  to  Jacobi,  "that  I  have  attained 
to  the  conviction,  the  religious  certainty  which  I  now  enjoy,  and 
shall  enjoy  throughout  eternity ;  that  conviction  which,  though 
seeking,  you  had  not,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say,  have  not  yourself 
yet  found.  None  but  you  persuaded  me  of  the  nothingness  of  self; 
out  that  which  you  have  not  been  able  to  grasp,  to  seize,  or  retain 
with  your  head  or  with  your  heart,  was  to  be  sought  in  a  direction 
different  from  that  pursued  by  you." 

It  was  through  Jacobi  also  that  Perthes  was  introduced  to 
the  family  of  Mathias  Claudius — a  popular  religious  writer,  well 
known  in  Germany  as  the  "  Wandisbeck  Messenger,"  from  the 
little  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg  where  he  had 
fixed  his  residence.      There  was  something   peculiar    about 
Claudius,  such  as  we  meet  only  in  reformation-times.     Pre- 
eminently a  man  of  the  people,  he  wrote  ,/br  the  people.    Deeply 
convinced  of  the  realities  of  the  Bible,  he  uttered  in  homely  lin- 
gua^ such  deep  truths  about  the  word  of  life,  as  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  such  common-sense  ironies  about 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  and  Rationalism,  as  wounded  it  as 
with  a  two-edged  sword.     Claudius  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  German  people,  who  could  both  understand  and  feel 
what  he  wrote,  and  lon^  after  his  death,  among  Protestants  and 
Eoman  Catholics,  Perthes  met  with  fruits  of  his  labours  in 
genuine,  honest,  warm-hearted  believers,  whom  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  leading  away  from  "  the  broken  cisterns."    But 
while  the  Christian  influence  of  Claudius  could  not  but  prove 
beneficial  to  a  man  like  Perthes,  he  was  there  alao  brought 
into  contact  with  one,  wko  through  life  remained  his  "good 
angel,*'  the  loveable,  the  admirable  Caroline^  a  woman  as  noble 
as  any  whose  history  ever  adorned  the  records  of  domestic  life. 
CaroHne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Claudius,  had  been  brought  up 
in  retirement.     It  does  not  appear  that  she  had  ever  been  to  a 
boarding-school,  nor  does  she  seem  to  have  much  cared  lor  the 
excitements  of  fashionable,  worldly,  or  religious  society.    Indeed, 
her  whole  longing  seemed  to  be  .K)r  retirement ;  and  though  the 
Lord  in  His  providence  appointed  to  her  who  was  so  well  fitted 
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for  it,  a  more  than  usually  busy  sphere,  all  her  life  long  she  felt 
the  desire  after  quiet,  where  the  tree  of  her  soul  might  strike  its 
roots  deep  and  wide.  Almost  every  letter  of  hers  bears  tes- 
timony to  this*  We  will  only  give  one  extract,  by  way  of 
example: — 

"  When  our  busy  life  at  Hamburg  occurred  to  me,'*  she  writes 
about  twenty-one  years  after  her  marriage,  "I  felt  rather  discouraged, 
and  yet  I  am  conrmced  that  my  work  there  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
for  me  than  this  calm  blessedness.  Qod.  has  led  me  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  from  that  which  I  had  laid  out  for  myself,  but  it  has  been 
the  right  way — this  I  not  only  believe  but  know ;  He  has  given  me 
in  labour  ana  tumult  what  I  would  gladly  have  sought  and  lound  in 
quiet  and  solitude." 

To  ardent  pietv  she  joined  broad  sympathies,  deep  love,  and 
a  singularly  cultivated  mind.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  had 
studied  a  number  of  "  ics,"  but  she  knew  her  own  language  and 
history,  and  her  own,  as  well  as  the  best  foreign  literature ;  she 
passionately  loved  music,  and — ^let  not  our  fair  readers  start — was 
an  excellent  housekeeper.  Perthes  learned  to  love  her ;  and  after 
a  few  preliminary  dimculties  on  the  part  of  the  father,  the  noble 
girl  gave  her  whole  soul  to  him,  and  he  won  that  greatest  of  all 
earthly  treasures,  a  good  wife.  Let  the  reader  indulge  us  for  a 
little.  We  are  not  given  to  enthusiasm — a  critic  is  a  peculiarly 
frigid  animal ;  but  women  like  Caroline  are  not  frequently  met 
with,  and  we  love  to  dwell  on  her  character  and  excellences. 
Her  warm  heart  clung  with  all  its  fibres  to  her  husband.  He 
impetuous,  energetic,  a  man  of  work  and  business ;  she  gentle, 
ati'ectionate,  a  soul  attuned  for  the  praises  of  her  God, — her  whole 
life  being  one  sweet  melody.  She  was  just  the  helpmeet  for 
Perthes ;  she  proved,  indeed,  to  him  "above  rubies."  With  all 
that  tender  affection  which  made  her  begrudge  only  the  necee- 
sary  want  of  more  of  Perthes's  society,  she  could,  when  principle 
was  at  stake,  be  not  only  decided  but  calm.  Indeed,  under  such 
circumstances,  Caroline  was  stronger  than  Perthes  himself. 
Woman  has  but  one  dowry  to  bring :  it  is  love.  Where 
another  is  sought,  where  eitner  of  the  parties  is  incapable  of 
love,  union  in  the  truest  sense  becomes  impossible.  True  hve, 
we  mean  that  of  a  Christian,  is  the  evergreen  wedding-garland 
which  makes  the  bride  always  beautiful,  the  couple  always 
youthful,  and  life  always  fresh.  It  is  the  only  real  earthly 
treasure  God  has  given  to  woman :  hers  is  pre-eminently  the 
domain  of  the  /leart.  Full  of  deepest  feeling,  her  heart  proves 
like  Ceres's  bom,  showering  richest  fruit  all  around.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  her  treasury  she  brings  something  for  every  season, 
the  best  adviser,  the  richest  comfort,  the  greatest  blessing  on 
earth  which  a  merciful  Father  has  granted  us. 
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In  whatever  circumstances  Caroline  was  placed,  she  adorned, 
sweetened,  and  improved  them  by  her  womanly  courage  and 
love,  but,  above  all,  by  her  childlike  piety.  It  was  no  ordinary 
dowry  of  love  she  brought  to  Perthes.  To  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, she  became  his  "  body  and  soul.'*  And  Perthes  recognized 
her  full  value — ^he  felt  it.  When  afterwards  he  perceive!  her 
struggle  in  the  busy  life  to  which  she  had  been  and  had  hoped 
always  to  remain  a  stranger,  he  wrote  of  her : — 

"  When  I  see  her  holding  fast  by  her  inward  life,  in  spite  of  the 
annoyances  which  the  tumult  and  distractions  of  her  daily  existence 
too  often  cause  her,  and  also  fulfilling  the  outward  duties  of  her 
position  in  a  manner  so  self-denying,  kind,  and  noble,  she  imparts 
streDgth  to  me,  and  becomes  truly  my  guiding  angel  " 

Again, — 

**  1  apprehended  the  true  and  noble  nature,  the  lofty  spirit,  the 
life-heroism,  the  humility  of  heart,  and  the  pure  piety  which  now 
constitute  the  happiness  and  blessing  of  my  life." 

Her  first  labour  of  love  was  gently  to  lead  her  husband  to  the 
Cross,  Through  Claudius,  Perthes  had  become  introduced  to 
Christian  society,  but  it  remained  to  her  to  point  to  that  "  bett^* 
part "  which  no  man  coidd  take  from  him. 

When  we  write  about  Christian  society,  we  must  beg  the 
reader  to  imderstand  what  we  mean.  In  general,  Christian 
society  on  the  Continent  diflPers  vastly  from  much  that  too  often 
passes  for  it  in  the  religious  world  around  us.  It  is  the  union 
of  those  who  love  the  Lord,  and  whom  common  wants,  hopes,  and 
engagements  have  joined  together  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  in 
a  "  foreign  land."  Christianity,  in  the  broadest  sense,  breaks 
down  all  barriers,  and  is  the  only  test  of  admission.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  spiritual  flunkeyism,  heresy-catching  sectarianism, 
and  other  importations  of  fashionable  novelties  from  the  world ; 
but  a  godly  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  warmth  of  love  there 
characterize  the  Christian  life.  We  know  that  in  the  eyes  of 
some  such  statements  will  perhaps  expose  us  to  the  charge  of 
**  laxity ; "  yet  would  we  eladly  bear  a  himdred  times  the  dreaded 
charge,  rather  than  try  tne  plan  of  tying  Samson  with  green 
withs.  Let  him  carry  away  the  gates  of  the  city  on  his 
shoulders !  We  would  rather  leave  the  separation  to  the  Lord, 
and  read  and  learn  the  lesson  of  love.  Not  that  we  undervalue 
any  truth — God  forbid  I — but  that  we  dread  lest  in  our  search 
after  truths  we  forget  the  truth,  and  cling  to  lifeless  forms  when 
the  spirit  of  Ioac  and  of  life  has  long  fled  from  them.  But  to 
return.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg  there  were  two 
distinct  Christian  circles,  to  both  of  which  I^erthes  got  intro- 
duced.    There  was  Protestant  Holstein  with  its  £iopetock» 
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Counts  Reventlow  and  Bernstorff,  and  its  Nicoloyius ;  and  Catholic 
Munster  with  its  Bishop  Fiirstenber^,  its  Droste,  Stolberg,  and 
Princess  Ghillitzin.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  our  giving  a 
sketch  of  these  personages,  and  yet  thev  were  only  a  few  among 
those  who  composed  uie  Christian  circl&s  to  which  we  have  • 
referred.  One  sentence  only  about  the  Munster  Christians. 
They  were  Roman  Catholics  indeed,  but  they  were  also  pre- 
eminently Christians.  At  that  time  all  who  loved  the  truth 
opposed  the  various  forms  of  infidelity,  and  drew  dose  to  each 
other.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Germany,  mien  arose  who 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Jansenism ;  men  such  as  Hermes, 
Sailer,  and  others,  who  were  evangelical  Christians,  lovers  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Bible-truth,  and  even  ardent  friends  of  Bible-socie- 
ties, though  Roman  Catholics  in  profession.  Of  course  their 
appearance  was  but  transient  in  the  Romish  church — they  were 
first  ignored,  then  set  aside,  and  finally  repudiated.  Pertnes  felt 
singularly  attracted  by  them ;  and  to  the  real  good  which  he 
derived  through,  and  discovered  in  them  must  be  ascribed  a 
certain  amount  of  toleration  for  Roman-Catholicism  with  which, 
we  frankly  confess  it,  we  cannot  sympathize.  About  that  time, 
and  gradually,  he  was  led  to  deeper  spiritual  views :  "  an  inward 
wrestling  and  striving  now  took  place  to  realize  in  himself,  as 
he  expressed  it,  *  the  imcreated  Son  of  the  Father  as  in  reality 
his  6od.' "  He  realized  it,  and  from  that  moment  this  reality 
became  the  mainspring  of  his  life. 

A  period  of  unexampled  distress  now  came  over  the  Fatherland. 
Long  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  incompetent  and  selfish  despots, 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  longed  for  the  day  when  rights  and 
duties  would  at  last  be  understood  both  by  rulers  and  ruled. 
The  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution  promised  much,  and  was 
accordingly  hailed  by  German  patriots.  But  as  the  features  of 
that  movement  became  more  distinct,  a  violent  revulsion  took 

f)lacc.  Then  came  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  whose  victorious 
egions  swept  like  a  hurricane  over  Germany.  Probably  we 
are  not  vet  sufficiently  removed  from  these  events  to  judge 
calmly  of  their  good  and  of  their  evil  effects.  The  latter  were 
patent  at  the  time  ;  the  former,  like  the  benefits  of  the  Crusades, 
could  only  appear  at  an  after  period.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
career  of  Napoleon  has  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  petty 
despotisms  of  Europe — the  brutality  of  incompetence — ^the  kick 
of  the  donkey,  from  which  they  will  never  recover.  But  the 
conqueror's  unprincipled  ambition  in  destroying  not  only  Ger- 
man governments,  but  attempting  to  subjugate,  if  not  to  uproot 
Germanism,  roused  that  ardent  patriotism  which  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  Germans.  Nationality  is  to 
them  an  ideal,  and  as  every  ideal,  became  the  object  of  pas- 
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sionate  attacliment.     The  more  national  life  was  stinted  and 
suppressed,  the  more  it  struck  inwards,  and  became  real  enthu- 
siasm.    Had  it  been  less  a  passion  and  more  a  practical  reality, 
the  day-dreams  of  German  patriots  would  sooner  have  given 
place  to  the  enjoyment  of  substantial  privileges.     When  Napo- 
leon first  overran  Germany,   the  people,  bdieving  that  their 
rulers  could  feel  like  themselves,  eageny  answered  their  appeal 
and  rushed  to  arms.     They  had  yet  to  learn — what  the  expe- 
rience of  repeated  deceptions  alone  could  teach  them — that 
despots,  likp  Jesuits,   have  no  nationality;    they   have  cmly 
selfishness.     All  the  cry  about  Germany  ended  in  the  Carl^ 
bad  decrees,  the  Vienna  conferences,  &c.,  when  fair  promises 
were  all  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  the  chains  which  had  bound 
the  people  were  only  riveted  more  firm  and  fast.     During  the 
French  wars,  Perthes  became  the  centre  of  an  intensely  German 
circle  of  activity.     His  correspondence  with  Niebuhr,  Qorres, 
Johannes  von  Miiller,  and  others,  shows  that  this  man  of  energy 
and  activity  knew  how  to  inspire  with  hope  and  how  to  direct 
to  deeds  of  heroism.     In  his  own  sphere,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  ''National  Museum,"  designed  to  combine 
the  scattered  German  elements  (at  least  in  art,  science,  and 
literature),  and  to  form  a  centre  of  attraction  for  German  nation- 
ality and  life.     His  hopes  for   Germany   at  that  time  were 
chiefly  set  on  Prussia ;  a  hope  in  which,  notwithstanding  late 
events,  we  are  disposed  even  at  this  hour  to  share.     Mentally, 
morally,  and  socially,  that  country  contains  the  elements  of 
German  strength  and  grandeur,  and  if  it  could  only  understand 
its  mission,  and  have  the  courage  and  straightforwardness  to 
adopt  it,  it  alone,  in  our  humble  opinion,  among  the  various 
component  parts  of  Germany,  would  have  the  means  of  realizing 
the  hopes  of  German  patriots.     Oh !  for  a  Charles  Albert,  or  a 
Victor  Emanuel — of  course,  mutatis  mutandis — on  the  throne  of 
Prussia. 

The  "National  Museum,"  which  reckoned  among  its  con- 
tributors the  ablest  and  bravest  men  in  Germany,  expired  when 
Hamburg  became  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  Some,  like 
Goethe,  who  in  the  death-throes  of  his  country  could  write 
tragedies,  had  never  taken  part  in  it ;  others,  like  MuUer,  had 
been  captivated  by  a  condescending  conversation  withi  the  con- 
queror of  Europe.  During  the  French  oocupaticm  commeroe 
was  necessarily  at  a  perfect  stand-still,  and  Hamburg  was  almost 
ruined.  At  last  came  the  hour  of  temporary  deliverance.  The 
French  had  to  withdraw,  and  the  Russians  were  welcomed  as  the 
saviours  of  Hamburg,  if  not  of  Germany.  Perthes  himself,  it 
is  remarkable,  had  too  much  sagacity  even  in  the  hour  of  greatest 
need,  to  expect  real  deliverance  from  Kussia.    We  are  told. 
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"  For  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  and  through  it  of  Europe, 
Perthes  trusted  little  to  Russian  interference.  He  looked  to 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Oerman  nation  itself."  The 
jov  of  the  Hamburgers  waa  however  but  short-lived.  "That 
wild  fellow,  Davoust,"  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria  called  him, 
marched  with  6,000  French  to  recapture  the  city.  Betrayed 
bv  the  Russians,  forsaken  by  those  in  whom  they  nad  hoped  to 
find  allies,  the  Hamburgers  could  not  oflFer  protracted  resist- 
ance. In  the  attempts  at  defence,  as  formerly  in  those  of 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  Oermanism,  Perthes  was  one  of  the 
most  active,  and  hence  one  of  the  most  noted  enemies  of  France. 
Hitherto,  Caroline  had  only  shone  in  the  circle  of  her  family. 
All  her  woman's  energies  and  courage  were  now  taxed.  The 
quiet,  retiring,  loving  Caroline,  was  now  to  appear  as  the  endur- 
ing, animating,  noble,  and  devoted  Oerman  wife  and  mother. 
The  scenes  constantly  enacting  during  the  bombardment  of 
Hamburg  can  more  readily  be  ccmceived  than  described. 
Indeed,  such  feelings  and  experiences  must  be  lived;  they  cannot 
be  told.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  them,  from  the  pen  of  Garo- 
line: — 

"  From  the  9th  of  May,  Perthes  bad  not  undressed  for  one^and- 
twenty  uights,  and  dunng  that  period  had  neyer  laid  down  in  bed. 
I  was  in  daily  anxiety  for  his  life.  He  was  only  occasionally,  and 
that  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  in  the  house.  The  three  younger  child- 
ren were  at  VVandsbeck  with  my  mother,  the  four  elder  were  with 
me,  because  thev  could  not  have  been  removed  without  force.  I 
had  no  man  on  the  premises  ;  all  were  on  guard.  People  were 'con- 
stantly coming  in  to  eat  and  drink,  for  none  of  our  acquaintances 
kept  liouse  in  the  city.  I  had  laid  sacks  filled  with  straw  in  the 
large  parlour,  and  there,  night  and  day,  lay  burgben  who  came  in  by 
turns  to  snatch  a  short  repose.  .  .  .  Day  and  night  I  was  on  the 
balcony  to  see  if  Perthes  or  any  of  our  relations  were  carried  by 
among  the  wounded.  At  the  time  when  the  cannonadiog  was 
loudest,  and  the  greatest  terror  and  anxie^  prevailed  lest  the  French 
should  land,  Perthes  sent  to  desire  that  I  would  instantly  send  him 
a  certain  small  box  that  lay  on  his  writing-table.  -As  I  was  running 
down  the  stairs  with  the  box  in  my  hand,  I  felt  sure  that  it  was 
filled  with  poison.  I  desired  the  messenger  to  wait,  and  went  to  my 
room  to  decide  what  I  ought  to  do,  for  this  great  matter  was  thus 
committed  to  me:  it  was  a  dreadful  moment.  My  horror  lest 
Perthes  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  overcame  roe ; 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  God  could  not  be  angry  with  him  for  not 
willing  this ;  and  then  the  injustice  of  my  deciding  a  matter  between 
him  and  his  God  seemed  so  great,  that  with  trembling  hands  and 
knees,  I,  in  God's  name,  gave  the  box  to  the  messenger.  Many 
hours  elapsed  before  I  heard  anything  further.  It  toas  poison,  and 
poison  prepared  for  the  purpose  I  had  feared ;  but  not  ior  Perthes, 
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who  assured  me  before  God  that  he  should  not  have  thought  it 
lawful." 

At  last  the  French  entered  the  city,  and  Caroline  and  her 
family,  and,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  Perthes  himself  escaped — 
the  latter,  **  a  rehel's  death  by  the  hangman's  hand." 

While  the  fugitives  were  seeking  a  place  of  safety,  the 
French  sealed,  sequestrated,  or  plundered  everything  bielong- 
ing  to  them.  Without  any  ready  money  for  the  support  of  his 
wife  or  family,  without  any  means  to  ftdfil  his  engagements, 
being  unable  to  press  his  demands  in  the  French  dominions, 
Perthes  was  reduced  from  comparative  opulence  to  beggary. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  inactive,  nor  was  Caroline's 
the  heart  to  be  crushed  in  sorrow  and  despair.  His  affairs  in 
Hamburg  he  committed  to  the  entire  charge  of  his  trusty 
friend  and  partner  in  business,  Besser ;  and,,  through  careful 
management,  not  only  were  all  obligations  discharged,  but  ulti- 
mately a  considerable  part  of  his  property  was  rescued.  But  no 
sooner  had  Perthes  placed  his  wife  and  family  in  comparative 
safety  in  a  "  damp  garden-house^  with  its  twelve  windows  to 
the  ground  and  unprovided  with  shutters," — without  proper 
means  of  sustenance  (**  bread,  soap,  salt,  oil,  and  so  forth,  were 
not  to  be  had  within  four  miles  ....  for  eighteen  weeks  we 
had  neither  meat  nor  white  bread  in  the  house")^  with  Caroline 
near  her  confinement,  and  no  physician  nearer  than  twelve  or 
fifte^i  miles, — than  he  had  to  go  forth  again  into  the  world. 
The  parting  and  the  separation  we  need  not  describe.  But 
despite  her  trials,  Caroline's  courage  not  only  kept  up,  but  she 
knew  how  to  cheer  her  husband.     Let  one  example  suffice : — 

"  At  this  time  tidings  came  from  Hamburg  that  a  general  pardon 
had  been  proclaimed.  Ten  men,  however,  were  excepted,  amon^ 
whom  was  Perthes.  *I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  my  beloyed 
Perthes,'  wrote  Caroline,  '  that  your  name  stands  among  the  names 
of  the  ten  enemies  of  the  tyrant.*  " 

But  what  with  the  interrupted  communication  and  the  exag- 
gerated reports  ijirculated,  Caroline's  mind  was  at  last  filled 
with  dark  forebodings.  Left  alone  with  her.  eight  children^ 
for  months  without  hearing  from  Perthes,  in  view  of  what 
seemed  to  her  likely  to  become  her  death-bed,  she  felt  and  wrote 
as  if  she  could  not  survive  any  ^rther  separation  from  him. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  sorrows  her  faith  remained  firm, 
and  as  on  the  one  hand  she  wished  in  the  event  of  Perthes's 
death  to  know  his  views  regarding  the  children,  so  on  the  other 
she  communicated  her  owit  directions  in  case  of  her  widden 
removal : — 

''  Perthes,  my  dear  Perthes  I  to  fulfil  your  slightest  wish  would  be 
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my  only  pleasure,  were  you  to  be  taken  from  me,  and  I  were  to  have 
the  miseiy  of  being  left  in  the  world  without  you.  Tell  me  then 
more  of  your  views  regarding  the  children,  and  of  what  I  can  do  to 
please  you." 

In  another  letter : — 

"  I  have  the  firm  conviction,  that  my  trust  in  God  will  never  fail, 

*but  I  cannot  always  rejoice  in  the  will  of  God,  and  I  cannot  make 

up  my  mind  to  resign  you  without  tears,  and  without  the  deepest 

anguish :  you  are  too  entirely  my  all  in  this  world ;  but  believe  me, 

I  do  not  murmur,  I  only  weep,  and  I  am  yours  for  etennty.^' 

Finally,  on  another  occasion : — 

'*  I  struggle  ever  more  and  more  to  keep  thought  and  fimcy,  heart 
and  yearning,  under  control ;  but,  oh !  my  beloved,  I  suffer  inex- 
pressibly !  .  .  .  .  I  tell  you  everything,  for  you  should  know  how 
things  actually  stand,  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  what  is  right  in 
the  circumstances ;  but  I  do  not  write  thus  to  induce  you  to  draw 
back.  I  take  God  to  witness,  who  is  more  to  me  than  even  you 
are,  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything  but  your  duty." 

At  last,  that  season  of  horrid  doubt  and  uncertainty  termi- 
nated :  the  French  were  driven  back,  and  Caroline  and  Perthes 
returned  to  their  home,  having  however  buried  one  of  their 
children  in  Kiel.  Then  began  the  political  reaction,  when  the 
crowned  heads  met  and  conferred ;  the  people  trusted  and  were 
disappointed,  and  at  last  came  to  long  for  another  Napoleon,  or 
to  look  hopefully  to  outbreaks  in  Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy,  as 
affording  their  only  prospect  of  deliverance.  Into  these  contro- 
versies we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  at  present  to  enter, 
the  more  so  as  Perthes,  although  deeply  interested  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  settlement  of  tnese  questions,  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  position,  which  to  us 
appears  undefined  and  not  quite  intelligible.  He  is  conscious 
of  the  wants  and  rights  of  the  people,  but  he  seems  to  hesitate 
and  fear,  and  concentrates  all  his  hopes  on  the  goyemments. 

From  the  political,  we  gladly  turn  to  the  religious  questions 
in  which  Perthes  felt  so  deeply  interested.  The  struggle  against 
Rationalism  ceased  to  be  doubtfrd  when  Schleiermacher  appeared. 
Perthes,  whose  practical  mind  had  never  been  tortured  with 
specidative  difficulties,  could  not  fully  sympathize  with  the 
manifestations  of  awakening  life  in  the  theological  world.  To 
him  it  was  a  question  of  a  whole  Bible  or  no  Bible  at  all. 
From  the  first  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Bible  Society. 
Its  preliminary  meetings  in  Germany  were  held  in  his  house, 
and  throughout  he  rendered  most  important  services  to  its  cause. 
With  a  clearness  of  discernment,  rare  in  those  times,  he  pro- 
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tested  against  any  attempt  to  employ  the  theatre  as  "  a  means 
of  rousing  religious  feeling,"  while  he  earnestly  desiderated 
"  popular  works  hy  which  the  dormant  Christian  consciousness 
might  be  revived."  From  the  very  first,  he  had  felt  the  deep 
chasm  which  separated  man  natural  from  man  spiritual ;  and  he 
could  not  but  perceive  in  the  efforts  to  bridge  that  gulph  mere 
tentatives  indicating  an  initiatory  stage.  At  the  outset  of  his 
Christian  course,  he  had  written  to  Jacobi : — 

"  Christianity  is  a  free-gift  investiture,  and  in  Christianity  all 
is  given  by  the  grace  of  God  and  received  by  love ;  while  in  heathen- 
ism, all  is  nature,  and  every  product  is  in  self.  The  religious  feelings 
of  men  appear  as  if  begotten  by  nature  alone ;  every  creature  as  if 
self-createo,  is  to  stand  only  upon  its  own  feet ;  man  is  to  enjoy  all 
things,  and  to  resist  or  endure  all  unavoidable  evil  with  a  strength, 
whose  origin  is  in  himself.  Heathenism  and  Christianity  exhaust 
everything ;  and  that  which  lies  between,  call  it  by  what  name  you 
please,  is  a  mere  inconsistent  fragment — mere  patchwork  and  vanity, 
resulting  either  in  despondency  or  in  pride." 

Throughout  he  preserved  the  same  clearness,  and  although 
acquaintanceship  with  Neander  and  others  may  have  led  hm 
to  be  more  tolerant  of  the  "  Scientific  Theology,"  he  never  could 
sympathize  with  it.  A  sense  of  sin,  engendering  humility, 
hunulity  leading  to  a  sense  of  need,  and  the  latter  again  to 
Christ, — such  were  the  exp^imental  theses  of  his  theology. 
Hear  him : — 

"  He  who  has  not  felt  the  internal  working  of  a  great  mystery, 
which  is  ever  alienating  us  from  God,  will  never  attain  to  that  hu- 
mility without  which  the  saving  virtue  of  the  Atonement  is  inaccessible. 
The  flesh  is  not  the  root  of  evil,  pride — pride  is  the  real  devil.  To 
every  one  who  ignores  the  redemption  through  Christ,  history  be- 
comes one  immense  tangled  skein,  and  every  philosophical  system,  a 
sum  in  arithmetic  ;  the  correctness  of  each,  tor  want  of  pi*oof,  can 
never  be  ascertained.  Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  our  Lord,  into  Redemption  and  Atonement,  are  great  and  noble, 
but  the  craving  in  which  they  originate  is  scientific,  not  spiritual." 

Again: — 

*<  The  most  elevated  as  well  as  the  most  grovelling  natures,  need  a 
Helper  and  a  Mediator  in  order  to  rise  ;  and  he  who  is  unconscious 
of  this,  wearies  himself  out  in  ineffectual  endeavours.  For  him  who 
in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  cries  out,  *  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,'  and 
stretches  forth  his  arms  to  the  Saviour,  for  him  I  say,  Christ  died. 
How  closely  then  is  faith  in  the  Redeemer  allied  with  the  realizaticm 
of  one's  own  sinfulness." 

Not  that  Perthes  would  have  quashed  scientific  inquiry.  On 
the  contrary,  his  letters  to  his  son  Matthew,  when  studying 
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theology,  are  full  of  encouragement  personally  to  inquire, 
coupled  with  earnest  admonitions  to  seek  genuine  heart-humility 
— the  footstool  in  Perthes's,  and  we  take  leave  to  add,  in  our 
opinion,  on  which  we  kneel  to  the  Redeemer. 

In  1818,  Caroline's  eldest  daughter,  and  the  year  following, 
her  second  daughter  was  marriea,  and  at  the  same  time,  her 
eldest  son  left  for  the  university.  From  their  correspondence 
we  gather  the  history  of  the  fainily.  Her  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ters are  expressions  of  maternal  care,  wisdom,  and  love.  §he 
advises  them  on  their  domestic  relations,  in  their  spiritual  diffi- 
culties, and  at  seasons  of  distress.  She  is  their  most  intimate 
and  affectionate  friend.  The  correspondence  with  the  student 
of  divinity  is -jointly  carried  on  by  Caroline  and  Perthes. 
The  father  gives  sound  advice,  and  while  encoura^ng  his  son 
in  all  reverent  inquiries,  ever  points  him  to  the  Word  and  to 
the  need  of  heart-numility.  The  mother  speaks  to  the  heart 
and  gently  leads  him  to  the  Cros.  We  will  frankly  confess  that 
comparing  the  letters  of  Perthes  and  Caroline,  we  prefer  the 
latter.  We  feel  that  their  effect  on  our  own  heart  would  have 
been  the  deepest.  In  great  things  and  in  small,  she  was  his 
adviser :  how  to  keep  his  room  and  clothes,  how  to  amuse  him- 
self, how  to  spend  the  Lord's  day,  how  to  study,  and  how  to 
seek  after  the  truth.     Here  are  one  or  two  specimens  : — 

"  I  have  found  it  better  not  to  think  of  one's  self  so  much,  but 
rather  to  think  more  of  G-od,  and  to  long  earnestly  after  Him ;  and 
if  we  have  fallen,  to  rise  at  once  and  go  on,  trusting  in  God :  thus 
we  are  continually  advancing,  by  God's  grace,  towards  a  peaceful  and 
blessed  end.  The  Princess  Gallitzin  once  said  to  me,  from  her 
inmost  soul,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  her  insufficiency,  *  But  I  will 
still  will.*  This  word  often  recurs  to  me,  and  cheers  me  when  I  am 
cast  down.  We  often  become  more  free  and  happy  when  we  look  at 
ourselves  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  detaiL" 

Again : — 

*^  Socrates  thought  that  inward  peace  was  not  to  be  attained  until 
a  man  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  and  Confucius  has  placed  the 
goal  still  farther  forward ;  but  I  do  wrong  in  referring  to  Socrates 
and  Confucius  when  we  have  Christ ;  consider  it  then  as  unsaid.  I 
always  take  comfort  from  that  man  in  the  Gospel  to  whom  our  Lord 
Christ  said,  that  he  must  believe  before  he  could  be  helped ;  and  who 
replied  to  him,  *  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief.'  This  is  all 
that  we  can  do,  and  where  we  can  do  nothing,  God  is  ever  ready 
to  aid  ;  besides,  there  may  be  much  unrest  and  unbelief  in  the  head 
whilst  the  heart  holds  firmly  by  its  anchor.  '  God  is  love,  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God.'  I  know  of  nothing  more 
certain,  imperfect  as  our  love  must  needs  be  here  below." 

And  finally : — 
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"  I  believe  with  you  that,  in  order  to  deal  honestly  with  your 
future  congregation,  and  with  your  own  understanding,  you  must 
diligently  investigate,  in  order  that  you  may  come  to  the  steadfast 
knowledge,  and  the  clear  consciousness,  '  that  in  Christ  Jesus  are 
hidden  aJl  the  treasures  of  wisdom ; '  but  I  also  trust  in  Gk)d  that,  if 
you  wrestle  and  strive  earnestly,  He  will  give  you  a  yearning  and  a 
steadfast  faith  by  which  He  will  carry  on  the  work  of  grace  in  your 
heart,  even  when  your  understanding  labours  under  perplexity.** 

Thus  nobly  did  this  brave  Oerman  mother  guide  her  son. 
But  she  was  soon  to  be  removed  from  the  land  of  unrest  and 
dimness  to  her  own  home  of  love.  The  sorrows  and  cares 
of  her  life  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  heart-disease.  How  she 
suffered  and  bore,  and  how  those  around  her  hoped,  feared,  and 
prayed,  need  not  be  detailed  by  us.  "  On  the  28th  August, 
1821,  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  put  an  end 
to  Caroline's  life,  so  suddenly,  that  no  pressure  of  the  hand,  no 
word  or  look  of  love,  gave  token  of  farewell  to  those  around  her." 
Lay  her  in  silence  into  her  silent  grave ; — ^hush !  hers  was  not  a 
life  or  death  for  noisy  demonstrations  of  sorrow, — ^hers  was  one 
for  much  silent  weepmg.  Lo !  many  flowers  spring  up  by  her 
grave — requiescat  in  pace  till  the  blessed  Kesurrection-moming! 
She  was  a  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother — in  the  only  true  sense  of 
the  terms.  We  confess  it,  with  Caroline  ceases  our  interest  in 
Perthes's  family  life.  He  lived  other  twenty-two  years ;  married 
again,  apparently  a  very  worthy,  excellent  woman ;  "  begat 
sons  and  (laughters ;"  but  to  us  he  is  henceforth  only  interesting 
as  a  public  man,  and  specially  as  the  eminent  publisher,  and  in 
that  position  we  shall  now  briefly  introduce  him  to  the  reader. 

Immediately  after  Caroline's  death,  Perthes  carried  out  a 
resolution  which  he  had  long  entertained.  He  gave  up  his 
Hamburg  business  to  his  partner  and  brother-in-law,  Besser, 
and  settled  in  Gotha,  beside  his  married  daughters,  to  commence 
his  life  anew  as  a  publisher.  Gotha  was  a  genuine  little  German 
town.  The  burghers  were  divided  into  guilds,  and  careftiUj 
watched  each  other's  privileges.  In  1825,  the  whole  town 
assembled  to  gaze  upon  the  first  diligence  which  made  its 
entrance.  Droll  figures  were  those  tall,  gaunt,  ducal  guardsmen, 
with  their  immense  cloaks,  boots,  spurs,  and  swords.  Six 
uniforms,  however,  sufficed  for  the  whole  corps,  as  the  burghers 
in  turn  transfigured  themselves  into  guards.  A  droll  ngure 
w  as  that  little  man  on  his  little  pony  who  personated  the  escort 
once  accorded  to  the  waggoners  on  their  passage  through  the 
Thuringian  forest — of  which,  however,  only  the  remembranoe 
and  the  tax  were  preserved.  Droll  figures  were  these  Gymnasium 
elioiisters,  who  in  their  black  cloaks  and  three-cornered  hats 
sang  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  before  the  doors  of  the 
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Trealthy,  to  gain  their  needed  support.  And  a  droll  figure  was 
the  town's  watchman  with  his  lantern,  his  cloak,  his  stick,  his 
long  horn,  and  his  nightly  admonition,  *'  Put  out  fire,  put  out 
light,  that  no  evil  chance  to-night;  and  praise  we  God  the 
Lord."  It  was  in  this  little  town,  that  Perthes  resolved  to  bring 
to  light  the  historical  and  theological  treasures  of  Germany. 
To  these  two  branches  of  literature  did  he  dedicate  himself. 
He  had  always  possessed  a  peculiar  facul^  of  attracting  around 
and  to  himself  tlie  greatest  minds  in  the  Fatherland.  Niebuhr, 
Schlegel,  Voss,  Stolberg,  Klopstock,  Claudius,  and  Jaoobi,  had 
been  all  along  his  intimate  friends.  His  first  undertaking  was  to 
furnish  a  series  of  historical  works,  written  by  the  ablest  histo- 
rians, under  the  editorship  of  Ukert  and  Heeren.  *The  learned 
reader  knows  how  thoroughly  he  succeeded  in  this,  despite  all 
difficulties.  He  published  a  number  of  firsUrate  histories  of 
modern  European  states,  besides  many  valuable  smaller  works 
most  of  them  being  really  standard  books.  Might  not  something 
similar  be  attempted  in  our  own  country  r  Certainly  such 
works  are  at  least  needed.  Equally  interesting  and  even  more 
imi)ortant  was  his  activity  as  a  theological  publisher.  With- 
out attempting  chronologically  to  arrange  the  issues  from  his 
f)re8S,  we  notice  here  four  distmct  series,  besides  the  new  "  Theo- 
ogical  Magazine,"  which  he  originated,  since  so  well-known  as 
the  **  Studicn  und  Kritiken."  The  first,  or  historical  series, 
embraced  besides  the  works  of  Noander,  Ullmann's  "  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  Henry's  "Life  of  Calvin,"  Schmidt's 
''  Life  of  Tauler,"  Rudelbach's  **  Savonarola,"  Papencordt's 
**  Cola  di  Rienzi,"  and  many  others,  not  forgetting  Ritter's  great 
work  on  the  **  History  of  Philosophy."  The  second,  or  exegetical, 
contained  commentaries,  such  as  those  of  Tholuck  and  Umbreit ; 
the  tliird,  or  dogmatic,  embraced  the  works  of  Nitzsch,  Twesten, 
Sack,  Sartorius,  <tc. ;  the  fourth,  or  miscellaneous,  works  by 
Ihinsen,  Dorner,  Lisco,  Olshausen,  and  many  others.  It  was 
Perthes's  peculiar  merit  not  only  to  have  given  to  the  world 
works  of  such  sterling  value,  but  to  have  evoked  them,  and  with 
his  advice  assisted  in  their  composition.  Thus  it  was  he,  who 
after  having  read  Ncander's  **  Julian,"  had  the  merit  and  the 
honour  of  suggesting  to  him  to  write  his  "  Universal  Church 
History."  The  correspondence  between  Neander  and  Perthes, 
which  constitutes  to  us  one  of  the  most  precious  portions  of  these 
volumes,  abundantly  shows  how  much  encouraged  the  father  of 
modern  chm'ch  history  felt  by  Perthes,  and  how  deeply  in- 
debted he  was  to  his  practical  sagacity.  Well  might  the  good 
Xicoluvius  write  about  Neander  to  Perthes :  **  When  I  consider 
the  strange  individualities  at  work  here — when  I  look  at  this 
wonder iul  man  of  God,  with  his  inward  dignity  and  outward 
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helplessness,  it  often  seems  as  if  you  and  I  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  support  him."  Again,  it  was  he,  who  in  order  to 
counteract  the  tendencies  of  the  Rationalistic  journals,  planned 
the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken"  (Theological  Studies  and  Reviews), 
and  engaged  the  four  leading  believing  theologians  of  Germany, 
Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Liicke,  and  Nitzsch,  as  its  editors.  How 
much  they  were  indebted  to  him,  we  gather  from  their  own 
statement :  "  Perthes  was  more  than  the  publisher  of  our 
periodical ;  he  was  the  counsellor  and  fellow-labourer  of  his 
sincere  friends  the  editors."  In  truth,  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  evoking  the  theological  writings  and  forming  the 
theological  thinking  of  his  age ;  the  liberal  patron  of  young 
authors,  the  steady  friend  of  all  God-fearing  theologians,  the 
ardent  admirer  of  literature,  taking  high  and  steady  aim,  not 
clogged  by  any  mercenary  motives,  he  well-deserved,  and,  as 
every  honest,  right  doing  man  will  do,  he  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  authors  and  readers  and  a  large  amount  of  even  com- 
mercial success.  We  had  marked  many  other  facts  and  passages 
for  our  readers  ;  indeed,  we  are  almost  afraid  to  say,  how  many : 
how  his  inner  life  developed — how  he  believed  and  loved,  and 
strove  wdth  weapons  not  of  bigotry,  but  of  light  against  Rationa- 
lism, and  tlien  against  its  natural  siiccessor,  Strauss  and  his 
school — how  he  took  an  interest  in  the  foimdation  of  juvenile  re- 
formatories— how  he  watched  the  "Evangelical  Magazine,"  so 
promising  at  first,  but  whose  narrow-minded  sectarianism 
alienated  even  Neander ;  but  we  must  forbear.  In  the  midst  of 
his  numerous  descendants,  he  died  18th  May,  1843,  and  his 
end  was  **  perfect  peace."     Go,  thou,  and  do  likewise ! 

And  now,  kindly  readers,  who  have  followed  us  so  long  and  so 
far,  let  us  have  a  parting  word.  We  have  not  accomplished 
our  task,  if  we  part  simply  impressing  you  with  the  fact,  that  in 
Germany  there  is  miich  precious  family  and  religious  life,  not- 
withstandiug  the  din  of  our  theological  and  other  gamekeepers  ; 
and  that  Caroline  and  Perthes  were  good,  noble  and  brave — that 
they  deserved  well  of  their  fellow-men.  Every  biography,  if 
useful,  must  have  some  grand  meaning  and  object.  The  historj- 
of  a  great  and  practical  man,  besides,  is  very  much  the  history  of 
his  countrj^  for  the  period.  In  the  biographies  of  Chalmers  and  of 
Perthes,  Messrs.  Constable  have  furnished  us  with  the  religious 
history  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany  at  that  time.  There  are  many 
points  of  similarity  between  the  two  men ;  only  the  one  was 
pre-eminently  Scotch,  the  other  pre-eminently  German.  We 
are  the  better  for  works  of  this  kind :  the  life  of  a  truly  fi;reat 
man  is  never  past  and  over — it  contains  eternal  seed,  which  the 
wind  carries  hither  and  thither,  but  which  will  take  root  in  a 
congenial  soil  and  yet  bear  a  rich  harvest.     His  hope  and  fidth. 
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his  sympathies  and  struggles,  his  achievements  and  works, 
must  be  ours  also.  Such  examples  not  only  enlarge  the  mind, 
but  refresh  the  heart,  break  down  prejudices,  cheer  and  encour- 
age under  difficulties,  and  stimulate  to  Christian  and  energetic 
action. 

After  all  that  we  have  said,  it  is  not  requisite  to  add  anything 
in  commendation  of  the  volumes.  "We  would  not  on  any  account 
part  with  them ;  we  hope  to  read  them  again  and  again.  They 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  tiie  ecbicated  of  both  sexes. 
The  translation  and  condensation  are  excellent,  although  some 
particulars  about  the  political  events  of  those  days, — specially 
in  connexion  with  the  Hanseatic  towns — might  perhaps  be 
omitted.  We  have  only  one  desideratum  left  us:  tibat  in 
future  editions,  if  at  all  possible,  YoL  I.  should  be  enriched 
with  a  portrait  of  Perthes^  and  Vol.  II.  with  one  of  Caroline. 


Abt.  III. — Manuel  de  Vhistoire  de$  Oonciles;  oUyTraiti  Theoloffique, 
Dogmatique^  Critique^  Analytique^  et  Chranologique  des  Oonciles  et 
des  St/ nodes,  (Manual  of  the  History  of  CouneiU).  By  L.  F. 
Guerin.     Deuxieme  Edition.    2  tomes.    Paris :  1856. 

2.  Handbuch  aller  Concilien.    Jos.  Chowanetz.     Aachen :  1856. 

3.  Concilien-geschichte,     Dr.  Carl  J.  Hefele.      2  vols.     Freiburg : 

1850. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Councils  of  the  church?  As  an 
integral  and  vital  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history,  their  value  is 
too  great  to  be  easily  over-estimated,  but  as  an  institution  we 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  regard  them  highly.  While  there 
are  specific  and  valid  objections  on  our  part,  as  Protestants,  to 
particular  synods,  classed  by  Bomanist  divines  amongst  the 
general  Coimcils  of  the  church,  and  which  claim  peculiar 
deference  under  that  classification,,  we  must  confess  a  more 
than  common  repugnance  as  scriptural  Christians  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  institution  itself  as  an  authoritative  expositor  of 
truth.  A  Council  is  but  an  assembly  of  Christian  men,  wise 
and  good  it  may  be,  but  not  the  wisest  nor  the  best,  and  even  if 
they  were,  in  no  case  infallible.  Every  individual  amongst  the 
assembled  members  would  frankly  own  himself  to  be  mllible, 
and  no  aggregation  of  fallibles  can  issue  in  the  creation  of  an 
infallible  tribunal.  We  are  thus  explicit  upon  this  point, 
because  Romanists  outrage  reason,  and  depose  Scripture  from  its 
rightful  authority,  by  their  decision,  that ''  when,  the  pastors  of 
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the  church  are  called  together  by  the  cliief  pastor  in  a  general 
Coimcil,  to  decide  anything  about  religion,  whether  regarding 
faith  or  manners,  they  are  then  infallible  in  their  decisions,  and 
their  decrees  are  considered  as  dictated  by  the  Holy  Grhost." 

The  Church  of  England  has  spoken  out  plainly  enough  the 
general  sentiment  of  Protestant  Christians  on  this  dc^ina  in  its 
XXIst.  Article :  "  General  Councils  may  not  be  gathered 
without  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes.  And  when 
they  be  gathered  together  (forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly 
of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit  and  word 
of  God)  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God."  If  the  same  church  ascribe  a  measure 
of  authority  to  the  first  four  General  Councils,  it  must  be  always 
understood  with  the  reserve  which  itself  expresses :  "  Where- 
fore things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have 
neither  strength  nor  authority,  imless  it  may  be  declared  that 
they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Notwithstanding  this  qualification,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  erecting  Councils  and  their 
decisions  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  into  even  a  sub- 
ordinate standard  of  saving  truth,  when  the  ultimate  ajqieal 
from  the  determination  of  the  Council  itself  is  made  to  the 
Word  of  God.  It  need  not  necessarily  lead,  we  own,  to  a 
collision  between  the  inferior  and  superior  tribunal,  but  it  may 
possibly  have  the  efiect,  and  in  every  case  runs  the  risk  of 
dividing  the  allegiance  of  the  devout  between  the  Council,  the 
immediate,  and  the  Inspired  Scriptures,  the  remote  authority. 

Besides,  we  must  add,  that  all  our  convictions  of  what  is 
fixed  and  unalterable  on  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and 
the  recoixl  of  his  Spirit,  not  to  mention  our  sensibilities,  are 
in  arms  against  the  notion  of  deciding  the  questions  of  the 
divinity  of  tlie  Son  of  God  and  the  procession  of  the  Holv 
Ghost,  by  a  majority  of  votes.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
contingency  of  the  decision  being  adverse  to  truth,  and  on  that 
supposition  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  — What  then  ?  In 
such  a  case  tlie  Council  of  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the  church, 
thougli  legitimately  called  and  regularly  organized,  would  be 
rather  a  synod  of  Satan  than  a  tribunal  of  truth.  Thus,  in 
every  point  of  view  in  which  we  look  at  the  Council,  as  being 
even  a  voice  in  the  recognition  of  truth,  much  more  as  an 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  credo nda  and  agenda  of  Christian 
men,  do  we  regard  it  as  of  little  value  as  a  test,  and  of  positive 
injury  as  a  judge. 

In  the  opinion  which  we  have  just  delivered,  we  have  given 
the  advocates  of  Councils  the  benefit  of  regarding  these  eccle- 
siastical assemblages  in  their  most  favourable  ide«3  light.     We 
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have  shut  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  they  have  been  almost 
universally  political  cabals  or  sectarian  cliques,  governed  by 
personal  rancour,  nnscmpulous  partizanship,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
by  upright  principle  and  supreme  concern  for  the  interests-  ef 
truth.  It  is  a  voice  from  the  centre  of  the  Romish  church 
itself,  and  not  from  without,  which  says  of  one  condemned  by  a 
Council :  ^*  Ah  !  that  does  not  prove  him  wrong,  only  wanting  in 
the  craft  of  his  adversaries,  and  that  he  is  unsuatained  by  the 
secular  arm.  Intrigue  and  prerogative  there  carry  the  day." 
Yielding  even  to  the  more  pardonable  weaknesses  of  humamty, 
it  may  be  that  the  picture  drawn  by  Berengarius  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  in  one  particular  synod,  mingling  excesses  in  eating 
and  drinking  with  scholastic  definitions  and  ecclesiastical  censures, 
may  not  be  altogether  a  caricature ; — the  jingling  of  glasses, 
and  jovial  hob-nobbing  interchanged  pleasantly  with  articles  of 
accusation  and  dry  doctrinal  discussions:  ''Inter  hsec  salu- 
tantur  cyphi>  pocula  cclebrantur,  laudantur  vina.''  At  length, 
half  asleep  and  half  tipsy,  when  the  learned  doctors  are  a^ed 
to  assent  to  the  condemnation  of  any  particular  error  they 
mutter  out,  we  condemn  ;  but  others  still  further  gone  in  their 
devotions  to  Bacchus  and  Morpheus,  can  only  muster  sense  to 
reply,  **  Demn  : "  "  Cum  itaque  lector  surdis  exdamabat  auribus 
Damnatis?  Time  quidam  vix  ad  extremam  syllabam  exper- 
gefacti,  somnolentft  voce,  capite  pendulo,  Damnamds  aiebant. 
Alii  vero  damnantium  tumultu  excitati,  decapitatft  prim& 
syllabi  NAMi  s  inquiunt."  If  this  were  ever  true  it  were  bad 
enough,  but  better  even  this  than  the  malignity,  falsehood,  and 
cruel  passions  which  have  found  the  scene  for  their  display 
amid  the  remorseless  abominations  of  the  ecclesiastical  synod. 
Instead  of  being  assemblies  of  spiritual  persons,  aiming  at  Hlb 
prosecution  of  spiritual  ends  by  purely  spiritual  or  even  mis- 
taken means,  they  have  been  too  often  a  sanhedrim  of  high 
priests  ffoaded  on  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  all  the 
bad  feelings  which  are  engendered  by  pride  and  power,  and 
fulness  of  bread,  to  an  opposition  to  the  cause  of  simple  piety, 
as  reckless  of  it«  measures  as  it  was  unjustified  by  provocation. 
All  that  vice  could  effect  when  strengthened  by  power,  was  often 
effected  by  such  means  of  convocations  as  these,  and  names  were 
cast  out  as  evil,  branded  with  infamy,  and  denounced  with  curses, 
which  arc  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  If  secular  corpora- 
tions and  committees  are  notorious  for  doing,  in  their  collective 
(capacity,  deeds  of  ruthless  severity  or  questionable  morality, 
from  which  the  individual  members  would  shrink,  what  is  to  be 
expected  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  congregating  under  the 
express  control  of  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means 
— a  principle  more  than  avowed  in  the  Roman  church— and  one 
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but  too  notoriously  acted  on,  on  a  thousand  occasions  ?  What, 
in  short,  but  what  we  see, — ^that  by  means  of  the  Councils,  truth, 
godliness,  and  independence  were  crushed,  and  fraud,  force, 
slavery,  and  sensuality  promoted,  to  the  grief  of  God's  people, 
and  the  scandal  t)f  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  Of  course,  in 
modern  times,  the  grossest  of  these  evils  are  avoided,  and  in  the 
purer  communions  there  is  a  studious  avoidance  of  any  pro- 
ceedings which  might  justly  give  offence,  nevertheless  we  may 
once  for  all  honestly  own  it,  that  whether  it  call  itself  convoca- 
tion, diocesan,  synod,  or  conference,  we  are  not  greatly  enamoured 
of  exclusive  conventions  of  clerkly  men.  If  they  presume  to 
fabricate  or  even  formulate  doctrines  {SoyfiariZ^iv)  now-a-days, 
we  conceive  they  attempt  a  work  of  supererogation  which  we 
are  fain  to  take  out  of  their  hands ;  and  if  they  confine  their 
endeavours  to  the  direction  and  enforcement  of  discipline 
(Kavovil^Hv)  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  extend  to  them  our 
toleration.  The  corporate  action  of  the  clerical  bodies  has 
rarely  been  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

It  is  incumbent,  nevertheless,  upon  every  well-informed  member 
of  society  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  ecclesiastical 
synods  have  attempted  or  accomplished  during  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  consummate  physician  must  master  the 
nosology  as  well  as  the  physiology  of  the  human  frame ;  and 
the  study  of  the  Councils  is  walking  the  hospitals  of  the  church. 
The  leprosy,  the  par^ysis,  the  open  sores  and  secret  maladies 
of  Christendom  maybe  traced  in  the  history  of  the  Councils,  fes- 
tering, corroding,  crippling,  marring  the  beauty  of  religion,  and 
sapping  the  source  of  its  life.  This  compendium  of  Gu^rin  will 
help  the  student  in  his  investigations :  an  index,  if  nothing 
more,  in  the  Ultramontane  interest,  proclaiming  the  points  and 
periods  which  are  most  worthy  to  stay  his  attention. 

The  number  of  the  Qilcumenical  or  Oeneral  Councils  the 
Romish  church  fixes  at  eighteen,  on  grounds  so  arbitrary,  that  we 
can  assign  no  common  reason  for  the  selection  of  these  in 
preference  to  many  others.  They  are  the  Council  of  Nicea, 
A.D.  325  ;  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381 ;  Ephesus,  431 ;  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451 ;  2nd,  Constantinople,  a.d.  5§3 ;  3rd,  Constantinople^ 
A.D.  680  ;  2nd,  Nicea,  a.d.  784 ;  4th,  Constantinople,  a.d.  869 ; 
Lateran,  a.d.  1122 ;  2nd,  Lateran,  a.d.  1139 ;  3rd,  Lateran,  a.Dw 
1179;  4th,  Lateran,  a.d.  1215;  Lyons,  a.d.  1245;  2nd,  Lyons^ 
a.d.  1274  ;  Vienne,  a.d.  1311 ;  Florence,  a.d.  1439;  5th,  Lateran, 
A.D.  1512—17 ;  Trent,  a.d.  1545—63.  Of  some  theee  no 
record  remains,  and  in  all  some  vicious  feature  forbids  conformity 
to  any  general  rule  or  definition  whereby  we  might  arrive  at 
the  constitution  of  a  general  Council.  Loftv  claims  are  indeed 
put  forth  for  their  authority  and  dignity  as  legialative  tribunals 
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for  the  charcli ;  but  the  bases  on  wbich  that  authority  rests,  or 
any  uniform  marks  which  should  test  the  validity  of  their 
organization,  are  kept  studiously  out  of  sight.  The  church  has 
found  it  convenient  to  patronize  certain  of  these  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  and  to  pronounce  them  genuine  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  but  has  not  found  it  convenient,  or  possible,  to 
establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  inquisitive  mind  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  the  church's  selection.  Those  persons 
who  have  attempted  to  define  a  General  Coimcil,  have  lost 
their  labour,  inasmuch  as  to  no  two  of  the  Councils  will  all  the 
marks  of  definition  apply. 

With  the  question  of  the  comparative  supremacy  of  the 
Council  over  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Pope  over  the  Council,  we,  of 
course,  have  no  concern.  To  exhibit  the  Ultramontane  temper 
of  our  author,  we  merely  quote  his  observation:  ''that  Coimcils 
cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Pope ;  and  even  if  a  supreme 
pontiff  be  found  submitting  his  sentiments  or  proceedings  to 
their  inquisition,  it  is  te  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  pure  conde- 
scension on  his  part — 'Ce  ne  pent  Hre  que  par  une  pure 
coudescendance  de  sa  part ' — as  in  the  cases  of  Damasus,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Leo  III." 

Proceed  we  now,  however,  to  note  some  of  the  acts  of  the 
Councils  extending  over  a  period  of  1500  years,  that  we  may 
estimate  more  correctly  their  value ;  and  let  our  extracts  be 
confined  to  those  synods  which  were  held  in  our  own  country 
while  in  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  thus  securing  a  local 
interest  in  the  matters  commented  on,  while  we  may  assume 
the  complexion  of  affairs  here  to  be  the  counterpart  of  proceed- 
ings elsewhere. 

ITie  first  which  we  encounter  in  pur  own  country  is  in  Wales, 
A.D.  519.  St.  David  in  this  Council  was  elected  archbishop, 
after  having  extinguished  the  last  sparks  of  Pelagianism  by  his 
pathetic  eloquence. — ^a.d.  560.  Three  councils  in  Llandan,  in 
which  excommunication  was  pronounced  upon  three  Welsh 
princes  for  murder  under  aggravated  circumstances.  Their 
repentance  was  edifying,  and  they  were  thereupon  restored  to 
the  church. — A.D.  604.  In  Britain,  perhaps  in  Worcester,  whereat 
8t.  Augustin  of  Canterbury  exhorted  the  seven  bishops  to  cele- 
brate Easter  and  administer  baptism  in  the  Roman  mode.  Com- 
pliance refused  by  the  aforesaid  non-juring  seven. — a.d.  605.  At 
Canterbury,  to  confirm  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  l^aul,  the  first  raised.  A  Council  of  the  same  date  in 
London,  in  which  marriages  contracted  within  the  third  degree 
of  affinity,  and  with  females  who  had  taken  the  veil,  were  pro- 
hibited.— A.D.  630.  A  Council  at  Lenia,  in  Ireland,  not  received, 
because  the  decision  of  the  Irish  bishops  was  unftiendly  to  the 
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celebration  of  Easter  at  the  time  prescribed  by  Rome. — a.d.  673. 
Hertford,  imder  St.  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  requiring  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Roman  rule  about  Easter,  and  imposing  upon  him* 
self  and  the  other  bishops  present  (five)  the  observance  of  the 
following  necessary  rules :  that  the  bishops  should  not  meddle 
with  their  neighbours'  dioceses  ;  that  they  should  not  alarm  nor 
plunder  the  monasteries ;  that  the  monks  should  confine  them- 
selves to  their  own  houses,  nor  wander  to  others  without  the 
leave  of  their  superior ;  that  the  clergy  in  like  manner  confine 
themselves  to  their  own  diocese ;  that  bishops  and  clergy  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  entertainment  furnished  them  by  their 
hosts,  when  occasion  makes  them  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of 
others  ;  that  the  bishops  do  not  seek  to  obtain  supremacy  over 
each  other  at  the  bidding  of  ambition  ;  and  that  no  one  contract 
any  marriage,  save  a  legitimate  and  non-incestuous  one ;  that 
divorce  only  take  place  because  of  fornication ;  and  that  he  who 
is  separated  from  his  wife,  should  not  take  another  if  he  aspire 
to  be  a  true  Christian,  but  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy  if  not 
reconciled  to  his  wife.  To  these  requisitions  of  ordinary  morality 
the  solemn  assent  of  his  episcopal  assessors  was  obliged  to  be 
asked  by  the  archbishop — a  circumstance  which  gives  us  no 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  state  of  morals  prevalent  among  the 
saintly  brethren  of  the  day. — a.d.  697.  Berkhampstead,  St. 
Britonaldus  of  Canterbury  presiding.  The  fine  for  infringing 
the  rights  of  the  church  shaU  be  the  same  as  for  infringing 
those  of  the  monarch.  Adulterers  who  are  laymen  and  nobles, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  100  pence;  commoners  of  50  pence.  Adul- 
terous priests  may  retain  their  office  on  repentance,  if  they  have 
not  delayed  baptisms  imduly  through  ill-will,  and  be  not 
drunkards.  Labour  and  travelling  forbidden  on  Sundays ;  also 
offering  sacrifice  to  demons.  If  a  master  give  flesh  meat  to  his 
slave  on  a  fast-day,  the  slave  shall  be  ipso  Jacto  free  ;  if  the 
slave  take  flesh  meat  himself  on  a  fast-day,  he  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  sixpence,  or  be  beaten  with  rods.  The  word  of  the  bishop, 
like  that  of  the  king,  shall  serve  instead  of  an  adjuration.  Abbots 
accused  and  interrogated,  shall  clear  themselves  by  an  oath ; 
inferior  clerics,  by  an  oath  before  the  altar  with  four  witnesses. 
The  church  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  causes  affecting  parties 
who  belong  to  the  bishop.  A  slave  of  the  church  if  accused  of 
crime,  can  be  cleared  by  an  oath,  if  he  has  received  the  Eucha- 
rist ;  if  not,  he  must  give  bail  for  good  behaviour,  or  be  exposed 
to  the  scourge. — a.d.  747.  At  Abingdon,  Ethelred,  King  of  Mer- 
cia,  assisting  with  his  court.  In  this  Council,  it  is  enjoined  upon 
priests  that  they  learn  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  prayers 
of  the  mass,  and  of  the  baptismal  service,  and  the  ceremonies 
which  are  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
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but  that  the^  explain  all  these  in  the  vulgar  toUgue  to  the 
people  of  their  charge.  The  priests  when  discharging  the  divine 
office,  are  not  to  declaim  au^r  the  manner  of  the  stage,  but 
are  to  sing  modestly  and  quietly  as  becomes  the  church  ;  those 
who  cannot  sing,  must  be  content  to  read.  The  feasts  of  the 
entire  year  are  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  Boman  Mar* 
tyrolo^y.  Bishops  are  to  watch  over  the  monasteries  situated 
in  their  dioceses,  to  see  that  the  ministers  live  in  peace,  and 
that  they  apply  themselves  to  labour  and  to  spiritual  reading ; 
seculars  are  not  to  find  easy  admission  therein,  nor  must  they 
become  the  harbour  of  poets,  musicians,  and  buffoons.  The 
laity  are  forbidden  admission  into  the  houses  of  women ;  and 
these  last  are  ordered  to  apply  themselves  to  the  reading  of 
good  books  and  the  siniging  of  psalms,  rather  than  to  the  em« 
broidery  of  stuffs  of  various  colours,  which  minister  to  tjie  vanity 
of  people  of  the  world.  Frequent  communion  is  recommended 
not  only  to  young  persons  tcho  have  not  yet  lost  their  innocence^ 
but  also  to  elder  persons,  who  live  in  a  state  of  marriage  or 
celibacy,  and  who  cease  to  sin  in  order  to  partake  of  the  Ijord's 
body  and  blood,  fearing  his  sentence,  tfye  eat  not  the  flesh  of  the 
son  of  man,  and  drink  not  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  The 
giving  of  alms  in  order  to  diminish  or  commute  ecclesiastical 
penance  is  condemned.  In  the  first  place,  money  must  not  be 
given,  in  order  to  procure  licence  to  sin  more  freely,  ei£ept  it 
be  in  matters  of  very  little  moment;  in  the  second  place, 
amends  must  not  be  made  Mrith  ill-ffotten  gains ;  in  the 
third  place,  it  must  not  be  done  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
canonical  penance,  or  to  exempt  from  fasting  and  other  expi- 
atory worlcs  enjoined  by  the  priest.  Although  in  chanting 
penitential  psalms  in  Latin,  one  may  not  understand  them, 
nevertheless  a  person  may  direct  his  intention  towards  what  he 
requires  from  God.  Tliose  religious  men  and  women  who  were 
living  in  the  honses  of  lay  persons,  are  ordered  to  return  to  the 
monasteries  in  which  they  made  their  profession,  whether  they 
left  of  their  own  accord,  or  were  driven  out  by  violence,  except 
these  refuse  to  receive  them.  The  feasts  of  St.  Gregory  and 
the  English  St.  Augustine  are  appointed  to  be  observed. — 
A.I).  787.  Holkot  in  ^orthumberlana,  when  twenty  canons  were 
passed,  the  first  of  which  adopted  the  Nicean  (3reed  and  the 
first  six  general  Councils.  It  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  with  horn  cups  and  patens. — ^a.d.  816.  Holkot,  by 
Duenulf,  King  of  the  Mercians,  who  was  present,  along  with 
Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  twelve  prelates  and  other 
clerics.  Churches  newly  built  are  ordered  to  be  consecrated 
with  aspersion  of  holy  water  and  the  other  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed in  the  ritual.     The  Eucharist  and  relics  are  to  be  pre- 
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served  in  a  box  or  chest ;  but  if  there  be  no  relies,  the  Eucharist 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  will  suffice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  should  be  paintings  in  the 
church  to  indicate  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Bishops 
will  appoint  the  abbots  and  abbesses  in  their  diocese,  with 
approval  of  the  several  communities.  No  Scotchman  will  be 
allowed  to  officiate  in  any  ecclesiastical  function,  because  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  whom  he  was  ordained.  On  the  death 
of  a  bishop,  the  tenth  part  of  his  goods  shall  be  given  to  the 
poor.  All  his  English  slaves  shall  be  manumitted,  and  people 
will  assemble  in  the  churches  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  to  recite 
thirty  psalms.  Every  bishop  will  cause  600  masses  to  be 
said ;  every  abbot  120,  and  will  free  three  slaves,  giving 
each  three  pence.  Every  monk  or  cleric  will  fast  a  whole  day, 
in  order  to  procure  for  the  defimct  a  place  in  the  Eternal 
Kingdom  by  their  common  suffrage.  In  the  administration  of 
baptism  the  priest  shall  not  content  himself  with  applying 
water  to  the  head  of  the  infant,  but  shall  plunge  him  in  the 
font  after  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  plunged 
three  times  in  the  Jordan. —a.d.  855.  Winchester.  It  was 
there  ordered  that  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  properties  in 
Wessex  should  belong  to  the  church  in  compensation  for  the 
spoliation  it  had  suffijred  at  the  hands  of  Norman  adventurers, 
who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  England  as  well  as  those  of  France. 
— a.d.  928,  at  Gratley.  It  was  ordained  that  all  lands  should 
pay  tithes,  not  exempting  the  royal  domains ;  and  that  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft  should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  and 
water. — a.d.  1009.  Enham,  under  King  Ethelred  at  the  instance 
of  iElpheage  of  Canterbury,  and  Walstan  of  York.  Clergymen 
are  forbidden  to  marry,  under  pain  of  being  mulcted  in  the 
ordinary  public  rates  and  taxes.  No  Christian  is  to  be  sold 
away  from  his  own  country,  especially  to  the  service  of  a  pagan 
master.  Tithes  and  Peter's-pence  are  to  be  paid  by  every  one 
punctually  on  the  days  appointed.  Payments  are  to  be  made 
thrice  a  year  for  lights,  and  the  dues  for  burial  at  the  opening 
of  the  ground.  If  persons  are  interred  out  of  their  own  parish, 
the  dues  must  be  paid  nevertheless  to  their  own  parish  church. 
Widows  must  not  marry  till  a  year  has  expired  after  their 
husband's  decease.  Those  fines  are  to  be  converted  to  pious 
uses  which  have  been  imposed  for  religious  oflFences. — a.d.  1065. 
London,  under  Edward  I.  and  his  Queen.  The  Monastery 
of  Westminster  fully  privileged  and  endowed. — ^a.d.  1076. 
Winchester.  Canons  and  priests  in  the  country,  forbidden 
to  have  wives.  Simony  in  elections  of  bishops  and  abbots 
denounced,  as  also  at  ordinations.  Bishops  are  to  have  fixed 
sees,  and  must  not  conspire  against  the  prince.     No  bishop 
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shall  hold  two  sees  at  once.  Altars  shall  be  of  stone.  Mass 
shall  not  be  celebrated  with  beer,  or  with  water  alone,  but  with 
wine  mixed  with  water.  Baptism  to  be  administered  at  Easter 
and  Pentecost  only,  except  in  case  of  apprehended  death. 
Burial  inside  of  churches  prohibited.  Apostate  monks  shall  be 
excommunicated,  and  incapable  of  mihtary  or  ecclesiastical 
service.  Rural  clergy,  already  married,  need  not  put  away 
their  wives,  but  the  unmarri^  are  forbidden  to  marry,  and 
none  may  be  ordained  but  under  vows  of  continence.  The 
chalice  must  not  be  of  wax  nor  wood.  Homicides  in  war  may 
be  atoned  for  by  a  year  of  penitence  for  each  death,  or  a  day 
of  penitence  every  week  so  long  as  the  confessee  lives,  or  sundry 
others  ;  or  he  may  build  or  endow  a  church. — ^a.d.  1078.  Lon- 
don, under  Lanfranc.  Certain  county  sees  transferred  to  towns, 
whereby  Bath,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  Chester,  and  Chichester  were 
advanced  to  the  dimity  of  episcopal  seats.  Wolstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  had  taken  part  in  preceding  Councils  of 
Lanfranc,  was  deposed  from  his  see  in  this  Council  on  the  plea 
of  iterance,  though  his  morals  are  stated  to  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable.— ^A.D.  1094.  Rockingham,  where  it  was  decided, 
contrary  to  the  voice  of  Ansehn  of  Canterbury,  that  this  prelate 
could  not,  without  the  king's  consent,  promise  obedience  to,  nor 
receive  the  pallium  from.  Pope  Urban  II.,  whom  the  sover^gn 
had  not  yet  recognized. — ^a.d.  1095.  England.  Anselm charged  at 
Easter  with  recognizing  Urban  II.  without  the  king's  sanction. 
Three  days  of  brawls.  Anselm  demands  a  safe-conduct  in 
order  to  leave  England.  The  barons  obtain  him  a  respite  till 
Pentecost.  This  Council  not  recognized  by  Anselm.  Henry  I., 
wishing  to  marry  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  is 
opposed  on  the  plea  of  the  lady  having  been  consecrated  to 
heaven  in  the  nunnery  in  which  she  was  brought  up.  Matilda 
appeared  before  the  Council,  and  proved  that  neither  by  her  own 
act,  nor  by  the  vow  of  her  parents,  had  she  become  a  religious. 
The  Council  decided  in  favour  of  her  marriage,  and  she  became 
the  spouse  of  Henry. — a.d.  1102.  London.  Simony  condemned, 
and  six  abbots  deposed  for  the  same.  Bishops  forbidden  to  act 
as  civ41  magistrates,  and  to  farm  archdeaconries.  Archdeacons, 
and  all  clergy  above  the  rank  of  deacon,  forbidden  to  marry  or 
to  retain  the  wives  they  may  have.  The  sons  of  priests  are  not 
to  inherit  the  churches  of  their  sires.  The  priests  are  not  to 
frequent  public- houses.  They  are  to  wear  the  tonsure  and 
birett.  Churches  are  not  to  be  consecrated  without  a  sufficient 
endo^i^ment,  both  for  ihe  fabric  and  the  priest.  Monks  and 
nuns  are  forbidden  to  be  ^godfathers  and  godmothers.  Monks 
are  to  receive  no  churches  but  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
and  those  which  they  hold  thus  they  are  not  to  plunder  of  their 
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revenues,  to  the  detriment  of  the  buildings  and  the  officiating 
clergy.  Men  are  forbidden  to  wear  long  nair.  The  bodies  of 
deceased  persons  shall  not  be  interred  outside  their  own  parishes, 
lest  their  clergy  be  defrauded  of  their  proper  honorariunK 
Religious  honours  are  not  to  be  paid  to  the  bodies  of  dead! 
persons,  to  fountains,  and  like  objects,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  bishop.  The  sale  of  men  like  beasts,  forbidden.  Sodomy 
denounced  under  anathema,  absolution  thereof  resting  with  the 
bishop. — A.D.  1108.  London.  Those  priests  who  have  not  observed 
the  canons  of  1102,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate  jobbq  till 
thev  have  parted  with  their  wives,  and  renounced  all  intercourse 
with  them  except  in  the  presence  of  two  ^ntnesses. — ^a.d.  1125, 
Westminster.  By  the  Pope's  legate.  Archbishops  of  York  and 
Canterbury^  twenty  bishops,  and  forty  abbots.  The  legate 
harangued  forcibly  against  concubinage  of  priests  ;  but  on  the 
^mithority  of  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Henry  of  Huntington,  Matthew 
of  Taris>  and  Walter  Hemingford,  he  was  caught  in  the  arma 
of  a  courtesan  the  night  ensuing. — A.D.  1127.  Westminster. 
Under  William  of  Corbeil,  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury.  Deaneries 
are  not  to  be  given  save  to  priests,  nor  archdeaconries  to 
any  under  deacon's  orders.  The  concubines  of  priests  are 
to  be  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  parishes ;  those  who  return 
being  either  punished  or  sold.  Two  archdeaconries  are  not 
to  be  held  together.  Abbesses  and  nuns  to  dress  plainly. 
A.D.  1152. — Mellifonty  a  Cistercian  monastery  in  Ireland,  by 
Cardinal  Paperon,  legate.  Four  archbishoprics  were  institutedi 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  their  suffiragans 
assigned  them.  —  a.d.  1160.  Oxford,  whereat  were  condemned 
above  thirty  heretics,  followers  of  one  Gerard ;  they  renounced 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  thougnt  lightlv  of 
marriage,  and  spumed  the  authority  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  pronounced  them  heretical,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
civil  power,  which  branded  them  on  the  forehead,  scourged  them 
publicly,  and  banished  them. — a.d.  1171.  Armagh,  at  which  all 
the  English  slaves  were  emancipated. — a.d.  1172.  CasheL  It  was 
enacted  that  marriages  should  be  contracted  only  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  church,  whereas  the  Irish  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  marrj'ing  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased,  and  even  near 
relations.  Children  shall  be  baptized  by  a  trine  immersion  at 
the  church  porch  by  the  priest,  instead  of  by  the  parent  or  any 
other  layman  at  home  in  water  or  milk — the  prevalent  custom. 
Tithes  of  cattle,  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  other  revenues,  to  be 
duly  paid.  The  lands  of  the  church  exempted  from  all  dues. 
Clergy  exempted  from  contributing  to  compositions  for  murder, 
which  laymen  were  obliged  to  pay.  All  dying  persons  shall 
make  their  will  in  the  presence  of  their  confessor  and  neigh- 
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bonrs,  leaving  one  part  of  their  property  to  their  cliildren,  one 
to  the  widow,  and  the  tihird  to  God.  Those  who  die  &Pter  a  good 
confession  shall  be  interred  without  church  rites,  namely,  masses 
and  wakes.  The  divine  office  to  be  celebrated  after  the  English 
manner.  England  having  given  it  a  king,  it  is  right  it  should  also 

five  a  supenor  order  of  worship. — a.d.  1175.  London.  Clerks  in 
oly  orders  having  a  concubine,  after  three  warnings  from  their 
bishops,  if  still  refusing  to  put  her  away,  are  to  be  deprived  of 
their  office.  Eucharist  forbidden  to  be  steeped  in  wine  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  sacrament  more  complete.  None  but 
golden  or  silver  vessels  for  the  Eucharist ;  the  bishop  is  forbidden 
to  bless  pewter. — a.d.  1176.  Noiiihampton.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  asserted  jurisdiction  over  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  resisted 
the  claim.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  them  under- 
hand assistance. — Westminster,  the  same  year.  York  and 
Canterbury  quarrelled  about  the  right  of  'Sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  tne  president.  The  quarrel  came  to  blows,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  was  carried  from  the  palace  half-dead. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  condemned  in  a  pecuniary 
mulct. — A.D.  1186.  Ireland,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
his  suf&agans,  touching  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  seneral, 

XiaUy  those  having  eoncubines.  —  a.d.  1200.  Londmi.  It 
^  ted  for  the  most  part  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
A.D.  1179,  and  added  a  few  others.  Priests  shall  not  celebrate 
mass  twice  in  the  same  day.  Baptism  and  confirmation  to  be 
administered  to  those  who  are  not  certainly  known  to  have  been 
baptized  and  confirmed.  Hence  children  exposed  are  to  be 
baptized,  although  salt  be  found  upon  them.  When  a  child  has 
been  baptized  by  a  layman,  the  priest  who  supplements  the 
sei  ^4ce  will  only  use  those  prayers  which  follow  the  immersion. 
In  the  imposition  of  penance,  care  must  be  taken  to  impose  none 
which  shall  render  wife  or  husband  suspected  by  either  of 
incontinence.  Tithes  must  not  be  reducca  on  the  plea  of  the 
expenses  of  the  harvest.  Where  persons  retain  the  tithes  after 
three  warnings,  they  are  to  be  excommunicated  imder  anathema. 
Long  pilgrimages  may  not  be  imdertaken  by  married  persons, 
without  openly  declared  consent  of  both  parties.  When  there 
are  lepers  in  any  place,  they  may  build  a  church  or  chapel  of 
their  own,  and  have  a  cemetery  and  priest  for  their  special  use. 
— A.D.  1201.  Perth.  The  acts  lost,  but  it  was  ordained  that 
every  Saturday  the  slaves  should  leave  off  work  at  noon. — 
A.D.  1225.  Scotland.  The  vicars  of  parishes  shall  have  enough 
allowed  them  for  their  decent  subsistence.  Churches  shall  not 
be  farmed  to  laymen,  nor  to  ecclesiastics  beyond  a  term  of  five 
yoara.  The  clergy  must  part  with  their  ccmcubines  within  a 
month.    If  a  bishop  sin  with  his  ''spiritual "  daughter,  his  penance 
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shall  endure  fifteen  years ;  if  a  priest,  twelve  years,  and  the  girl 
shall  be  shut  up  in  a  convent  for  life.  The  formula  of  baptism 
shall  be  pronounced  in  every  case  distinctly  by  the  priest.  In 
case  of  necessity,  baptism  may  be  administered  by  any  lay 
person  in  Latin  or  English.  The  water  in  which  a  child  is 
baptized  at  home,  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  or  borne  to  the 
font  in  the  church ;  and  the  basin  must  either  be  burnt  (if 
wooden)  or  be  given  to  the  church.  The  curate  of  the  parish 
shall  remind  dying  persons  making  their  wills,  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church  where  the  tidings  of  salvation  are  made  known  to 
others.  The  same  shall  be  done  with  lepers.  Priests  must  not 
refuse  communion  on  Easter-day  to  those  who  may  make  no 
offering.  Landlords  shall  be  excommunicated  who  forbid  their 
tenants  to  buy  the  priests'  tithes.  The  concubines  of  priests  are 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  water,  to  kiss  the  pax,  or  any 
other  communion  in  church,  with  the  faithful. — a.d.  1241. 
Oxford.  Prayer,  and  fasts  ordained  to  obtain  a  good  Pope,  the 
Holy  See  being  vacant.  —  a.d.  1255.  London.  Against  the 
exactions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  England.  It  was 
maintained  against  the  nuncio,  that  the  property  of  the  clergy 
was  the  Pope's  to  defend,  but  not  to  appropriate  and  enjoy. 
— A.D.  1257.  London.  To  restore  the  liberties  of  the  English 
church,  encroached  on  by  the  exactions  of  the  Pope  and  the 
King. — A.D.  1258.  Merton.  On  the  same  subject. — a.d.  1261. 
Lambeth.  Public  prayers  and  fasts  ordered  to  avert  the  invasion 
of  the  Tartars.  —  a.d.  1279.  Reading.  Monks  are  forbidden 
to  style  themselves  gentlemen. — a.d.  1281.  Lambeth.  Bells 
are  to  be  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host;  the  persons  in 
their  own  houses,  or  in  the  fields,  niay,  by  going  on  their 
knees,  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rite.  Priests  must  celebrate 
the  number  of  masses  they  have  engaged  for,  nor  suppose  that 
one  will  serve  to  acquit  them  of  many.  Monks  and  nuns 
who  have  completed  their  noviciate,  will  be  considered  as 
professed,  and  denounced  as  apostates  if  they  return  to  the 
world.  Bishops  will  not  confer  on  the  sons  of  the  clergy  the 
benefices  of  their  fathers  without  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope. 
— A.D.  1291.  London.  To  banish  the  Jews. — a.d.  1351.  Dublin. 
Sepulture  and  the  sacrament  shall  be  denied  to  no  person  on  the 
plea  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  priest.  The  feast  of  St.  Patrick 
shaU  be  observed  with  a  double  rite,  and  solemn  remembrance  of 
the  Saint  once  a  week  besides,  excepting  in  Lent.  The  feast  of 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  as  well  as  her  Nativity,  to  be 
observed.  An  indulgence  of  ten  days  to  those  persons  who  bow 
the  head  every  time  they  hear  the  name  of  Jesus  in  Sunday 
and  double  feast-day  services.  The  priest  shall  bow  at  the 
Gloria  Patri. — ^a.d.  1367.  York.    Forbids  children  at  the  breast 
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being  put  to  sleep  with  their  fathers  or  mothers,  lest  they  be  over* 
laid. — A.D.  1382.  London.    Wherein  ten  propositions  of  Wick- 
lifFe  are  pronounced  heretical,  and  fourteen  erroneous  ;  the  arch- 
bishop obtained  authority  from  the  king  to  arrest  and  imprison 
those  who  taught  these  doctrinea — ^Oxford,  in  the  same  year. 
Many  Wickliintes  abjured. — a.d.  1397.  London.     Against  the 
Triaiogues  of  Wickliffe. — a.d.  1401.  London.    On  the  same  sub- 
ject.— A.D.  1408.  London.    Hugution,  Archbishop  of  Bourdeauz, 
engaged  the  clergy  of  Groat  Britain  and  Lreland  to  desert  Pope 
Oregory  XII.  and  join  the  cardinals  who  had  oonvoked  the 
Coimcilof  Pisa. — a.d.  1409.  Oxford;  reckoned  so,  but  reaUy  at 
St.  Paul's,  London.     Restrictions  upon  the  professors  and  pupils 
in  the  University,   respecting  heretical  opinions;  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  forbidden  to  be  translated  in  the  vulgar  tongue  with- 
out the  bishop's  approval,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommu- 
nication, and  of  being  punished  as  a  fautor  of  heresy. — ^a.d.  1413. 
London.     To  condemn  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  the  Lollards. — 
A.D.  1453.  Cashel,  properly  Limerick.    Published  120  canons  in 
conformity  with  those  existing  in  the  church,  amongst  others, 
forbade  tne  clergy  to  wear  moustaches;   in  all  testamentaiy 
dispositions,  a  portion  must  be  given  to  the  church. — a.d.  1530. 
Canterbury.    Severe  pimishment  will  be  inflicted  on  persons 
possessing  or  diffusing  heretical  books.     Clerks  and  religious 
persons   guilty  of  fornication   shall  be  imprisoned  for  three 
months,  fasting  on  bread  and  water  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days.— A.D.  1559.  Edinburgh,    by   the  Archbishop    of  St.  An- 
drews. Regulating  discipline,  and  establishing  the  doctrines  con- 
tested by  the  modem  heretics,  such  as  Tradition,  the  Relics  of 
Saints,  Purgatory,  &c.,  &c.     With  this  last  may  be  said  to  end 
in  this  kingdom,  the  convocation  of  ecclesiastical  Councils  in 
the  interest  of  Rome.     The  state  of  things  which  those  we  have 
glanced  at  indicates,  is  not  favourable  to  either  the  laic  or  cleric 
morals  of  the  day,  nor  does  it  strike  us  that  conciliar  legislation 
possessed  siich  purity,  vigour,  and  authority,  as  made  it  the  fittest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  offences  it  condemned.     Without  the 
aid  and  active  concurrence  of  the  secular  arm,  it  was  powerless  ; 
and  most  commonly  because  it  represented  and  maintained  only 
class  interests,  which  were  detrimental  to  the  whole  community  ; 
besides,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  at  war  with 
each  other.     The  best  service  which  the  Councils  effected  was, 
after  all  perhaps,  the  perfect  but  painful  picture  which  they 
have  preserved  to  us  of  tne  condition  of  the  church  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     Here  we  have  it  reflected  veluti  in  speeuhy  and  neither 
shame  nor  hardihood  can  deny  the  likeness. 

But  as  in  the  interpretation  of  all  human  documents,  so  here 
the  student  who  would  master  the  decrees  of  in£dlible  Councils 
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would  need  an  infallible  interpreter.  Many  a  word  and  phrase 
have  received  a  Tarietv  of  explications  at  tlie  hands  of  canonists 
and  commentators,  ^e  shall  present  a  sample  :  In  the  Council 
of  Braga,  in  Portugal,  a.d.  563,  it  is  ordained,  that  priestly  men 
shall  not  wear  moustaches,  a  prohibition  frequently  repeated,  as 
for  instance,  at  Cashel,  in  a.d.  1453.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
word  used  in  the  original  Latin  (grani\  is  disputed.  Ducange, 
in  his  Glossary  of  Middle- Age  Latinity,  makes  it  mean  the  hair 
of  the  head,  enjoining,  therefore,  the  monks  to  have  their  heads 
cropped  as  round  as  a  pea ;  but  the  ordinance  of  the  Carthusians — 
barham  non  decurtent^  nee  rasorio  granones  $eu  yranoM  radanty 
they  shall  not  trim  the  beard,  nor  shave  with  a  razor  the  grani^ 
the  hairs  of  the  upper  lip — seems  to  us  decisive  of  the  meaning. 

Again,  the  outer  dress  of  a  monk,  a  Benedictine,  is  called  m 
the  statutes  of  Holkot,  a.d.  816,  roccus.  Xow,  does  toccum  mean 
froccuSf  and  does  it  come  from  it  by  mutilation  ?  or  doesfrocau 
mean  roccus^  and  come  from  it  by  addition  ? — we  may  safely  say 
the  question  is  still  undecided. 

In  the  Council  of  Auxerre,  a.d.  585,  occurs  the  word  «mii- 
pensos :  non  licet  compensos  in  domibus  propriis — -facere.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  has  not  been  settled  by  the  learned^  but 
ranges  through  the  words  assembly,  spinning^lubs,  and  dt^ls. 
There  let  it  rest. 

Our  last  example  we  shall  quote  from  the  Council  of  London, 
A.D.  1102.  There  we  read  in  the  18th  canon :  Ne  abbates  faciant 
milites.  These  words  some  render  let  not  abbots  enter  the  military 
service ;  but  others  state  it  to  signify  let  not  abbots  presume  to 
give  episcopal  benediction  to  the  knights. 

It  will  be  ob^'iou8  to  the  readers  of  this  paper,  that  in  de- 
voting our  observations  to  the  svnods  of  our  own  country,  and 
only  fixing  upon  the  lighter  smgularities  of  their  decisions, 
we  have  studiously  avoided  much  offensive  nuitter.  Had  we 
touched  upon  their  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  intercourse  of 
the  soxos,  we  might  have  adduced  citations  that  would  awaken 
the  stare  of  incredulity,  and  the  burning  cheek  of  shame  and 
indignation.  The  reasoning  of  the  following  from  the  Council  of 
Compiegne,  a.d.  757,  is  almost  too  ridiculous  for  reprehension  : — 

**  If  any  person  having  found  out  that  his  wife  has  had  commerce  with 
her  brother,  divorces  her  and  marries  another  woman,  whom  in  like 
injiinicr  he  finds  to  be  not  a  virgin,  this  second  wife  is  nevertheless 
Iiis  lawful  spouse,  and  is  on  no  pretext  to  be  put  away,  because  when 
lie  married  her  he  was  not  a  virgin  himself.  K  he  marries  a  tliird 
wife,  he  must  go  back  to  the  second,  and  the  woman  be  at  liberty  to 
mnrrv  whom  she  will." 

The  honors  of  the  chamel-hoasc  of  the  monastery  we  have 
not  attempted  to  reveal ;  nor  shall  we.     Nevertheless,  visit  that 
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popiilous  abbey  in  Northumberland  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
ol6,  long  after  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  What  makes 
the  mortal  stillness  there  P  It  is  like  the  abode  of  death.  And 
those  pale  spectres  that  totter  about  in  oowl  and  frock,  who  are 
they  P  Those  are  the  monks,  and  this  is  their  dies  ceger  or  die$ 
minutionis,  the  day  once  a  month,  when  the  church  of  Bome, 
sitting  in  solemn  conclave,  has  ordained  that  her  celibates  shall 
Bu£kr  loss  of  blood  to  subdue  the  appetites  of  the  flesh !  Such  is 
her  inhuman  contrivance  to  counteract  her  inhuman  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature — *'  forbidding  to  marry.''  The  topic  is 
too  wide  and  our  space  too  narrow  for  comment  or  illustration. 
Our  regret  for  our  limited  space  is  the  greater,  as  it  prevents  us 
noticing  the  matter  contained  in  the  second  volume,  which 
devotes  500  pages  to  the  Synods  of  the  Roman  Church  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  so  rapidly  is  ecclesiastioal,  like  other  his- 
tory, growing  up  around  us.  Our  readers  will  have  recourse  to 
the  work  itsdf  fer  this  attractive  information,  which  opens  up 
to  him  the  inner  legislation  on  which  the  outer  life  of  that  for* 
midable  corporation  is  founded.  It  explains  many  things  which 
are  inscrutable  but  for  this  explication. 

We  have  checked  the  statements  of  Gu^rin  throughout,  with 
the  help  of  Richard  and  other  works  on  the  Councils*  A 
notable  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  censorship,  more  rare  in 
books  than  in  the  case  of  Journals,  exhibits  itselr  in  the  quartos 
of  our  Dominican.  The  nfth  volume  shows  a  lacuna  from  page 
446  to  page  457,  and  from  644  to  689,  in  the  one  case  of  eleven, 
in  the  other  of  forty-five  pages;  the  subject  in  the  former  case 
is  Canons,  in  the  latter  XTnion^  both  of  them  delicate  subjects — 
periculosa  alea — in  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  to  be  treated 
by  a  divine  who  is  a  regular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  member 
of  an  independent  national  church.  We  need  not  go  far  for 
reasons  enough  to  suggest  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  of  such 
combustible  matters  as  these. 

To  give  a  sample  of  the  outrageous  Ultramontanism  of  our 
author,  we  have  but  to  quote  his  note,  p.  509.,  Vol  I.,  where,  on 
our  English  Council  of  Merton,  a.d.  1258,  convened  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Ghi^rin  comments  in  this 
wise :  — 

"  So  there  were  AnaUcan  liberties  once  upon  a  time,  as  people 
pretend  there  are  Gaflican  liberties  now.  But  let  each  particular 
chiu*ch  arrogate  to  itself  liberties  a,nd  Jranehises ;  let  their  doctors 
make  regulations  which  they  shall  entitle  our  maxims,  and  what  then 
becomes  of  unity  ?  Will  our  doctiMrs  have  the  goo^ess  to  inform 
us?" 

This  is  in  the  worst  spirit  of  the  Univers.  But  it  is  only  in 
harmony  with  what  he  advances  on  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  p. 
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293,  Vol.  II.,  where  he  distinctly  says  that  the  prelates  assem- 
bled, A.D.  1850,  could  not  evade  the  instructions  of  the  Holy 
See  without  so  far  forfeiting  their  submission.  Of  the  volume 
embodying  the  proceedings  of  that  most  important  ecclesiastical 
convocation — for  it  has  revolutionized  the  entire  action  of  the 
Bomish  Church  in  Ireland,  and  from  being  a  national  chxirchy 
has  laid  it  down  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  decrepit  and 
miserable  monk  now  occupying  the  Papal  throne — we  have  taken 
the  pains  to  present  an  analysis  toour  readers.*  Children  yet 
unborn  looking  back  to  the  conflicting  histories  of  Protestantism 
and  Popery  in  the  Sister  Island,  will  point  to  the  convocation  of 
the  Popish  bishops  at  Thurles  as  the  commencement  of  an  era. 
From  this  date  the  Irish  Church  assumes  in  its  ceremonial,  cos- 
tume, and  policy,  a  thoroughly  Italian  character.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  thought  he  could  conciliate  the  Papal  power  by  insulting 
the  Protestant  instincts  of  the  empire  in  the  perpetual  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth,  and  secure  the  sanction  of  the  Itoman  court 
for  his  xnost  liberally  constituted  Queen's  colleges ;  but  Italian 
craft  and  bigotry  outwitted  him,  as  per  specimen : — 

"  Sacerdotes  omnes  aliosque  clericos  probibemus  ne  munus  aliquod 
quod  ad  administrationem  horum  collegiorum  spectet,  assumant  aut 
retineant;  neve  professores,  seu  decani  residenti®  in  lis  fiant  aut 
remaneant. 

"  Any  cleric  presuming  to  do  so  after  this  Council  is  held,  is  sus- 
pended by  virtue  of  his  mere  act."  (Suspensionem  ipso  facto  incor- 
rat).  And  against  the  colleges  the  laity  are  thus  warned:  "Talia 
[i.  e.  prffidicta  collegia]  esse  declaramus,  qusB  omni  ration^  a  fidelibus 
Catholicis,  qui  fidem  commodis  omnibus  et  emolumentis  temporalibus 
anteponere  debent,  sunt  rejicienda  et  evitanda."t 


Art.  IV. — First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa;  or,  an  JElxplwration  qf 
Harar.  By  Eichard  P.  Burton,  Bombay  Army.  Author  of  "  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Ll-Medinah  and  Meccah.'* 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  Western  Africa :  its  History,  Condition,  and  Proipeete.  By  Eev. 
J.  Leighton  Wilson,  eighteen  years  a  Missionary  in  Africa,  and 
now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.     London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  ALfrica  P    We  can  predict  with 
something  like  precision  the  destiny  of  continents  still  young  in 

*  See  this  analysis  at  the  end. 

t  The  volume  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  a  thin  8vo.  of  seventj- 
nine  pages:  ^'Decreta  Synodi  pleniarise  Kpiscoporum  Hibemiao  apud 
Thurles  habitsc,  Anno  mdcccl.  Jussu  Superionim  :  Dublinii,  apud  Jacobom 
Puffy,  Ripa  vulgo  dicta  Wellington  Quay.     1851. 
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the  world's  history;  we  can  piotore  to  the  mind's  eye  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  peopled  with  glowing  cities  and 
cultivated  fields;  we  can  realize  the  idea  of  new  empires 
springing  up  in  the  rich  and  lovely  islands  of  the  southern  seas ; 
we  can  foresee  the  time,  as  it  were,  when  order,  plenty,  and  life, 
shall  fill  the  valleys  and  the  plains  of  old  but  still  neglected 
countries  ;  we  can  imagine  the  tide  of  ancient  wealth  and  splen- 
dour rolled  back  upon  the  East  firom  the  golden  shores  of 
the  West ;  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  Calais  hexas  con- 
nected with  Pekin,  and  the  ocean-lakes  of  Canada  wim  the 
waters  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Uruguay  by  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  railway ; — but  we  cannot  ccaculate  upon  the  time 
when  a  steam-carriage  shall  traverse  the  mighty  void  from  Cape 
Bona  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  bring  the  negro  tribes  of 
Central  Africa  into  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  say  that  such  a  consummation  is  impossible :  we 
hope  better  things.  We  have  confidence  in  the  enduring  and 
enterprizing  character  of  man.  We  put  trust  in  the  energizing 
and  conquering  principles  of  civilization.  We  have  faith  m  the 
penetrating  and  spreading  mission  of  the  Oospel,  and  we  would 
be  the  last  to  abandon  this  unhappy  continent  and  leave  it  in 
utter  friendlessness  and  despair. 

But  whence  shall  its  dehverance  come  P — ^From  the  north  or 
from  the  south,  from  the  east  or  from  the  west  P  Shall  French 
principles  and  Italian  creeds  revolutionize  it  from  Algeria  P 
Shall  British  influence  and  Protestant  truths  reach  it  through 
Kaffir-land  ?  Shall  Mohammedan  votaries  direct  its  worship 
from  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Medina  P  Or,  shall  this  great 
work  be  accomplished  by  native  agents  and  native  energy 
extending  eastward  and  around  from  Liberia,  the  land  of  the 
freedraen  ? 

We  know  of  no  period  in  modem  times  when  the  subject  of 
African  discovery  has  been  more  strongly  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  or  more  strenuous  efforts  been  made  to 
acquire  something  like  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  physical 
conformation  of  this  vast  peninsula,  and  the  numbers  and  the  cha- 
racters of  its  inhabitants,  than  at  the  present  day.  The  efforts  of 
Clapperton,  Richardson,  and  Barth,  not  to  mention  other  names, 
to  explore  the  interior  from  the  north,  have  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  interest  which  must  ever  be  felt 
about  those  midland  regions,  whilst  the  favourable  reports  we 
daily  hear  of  the  success  of  the  last,  en  attendant  more  authentic 
information,  warrant  us  in  entertaininff  encouramig  sentiments. 
The  excursion  of  Lieutenant  Burton  u'om  Zayla  to  Harar,  the 
capital  of  the  Hadayah  kingdom,  a  city  never  before  polluted  by 
the  foot  of  a  European,  undertaken  too  with  a  view  of  opening 
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commercial  relations  with  the  interior  from  the  east,  exhibits  in 
a  striking  degree  the  bold  character  of  modem  adventure.  We 
do  not  say  that  any  great  and  beneficial  result  will  immediately 
follow  this  hazardous  enterprise.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  Somali  tribes,  to  have  tested  their 
disposition,  to  have  examined  their  resources,  to  have  ascertained 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  on  the  route,  and  to  have 
expressed  a  friendly  feeling  towards  races  of  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  hitherto  their  hand  has  been  against  every  man's, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 

Yet,  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance  the  most  cheering 
prospect,  the  most  hopefiil  vision  lies  in  the  west ;  and  we  refer 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson,  eighteen  years  a  missionary  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
civilizing  and  evangelizing  the  natives,  and  what  grounds  there 
are  for  hoping  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  religion  of  the  Cross  shall  break  in  upon  and 
dispel  the  mixed  worships  of  Mahomet  and  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
which  now  prevail  and  cast  their  baneful  shadows  upon  the 
hearts  and  hearths  of  the  whole  Negritian  race. 

The  peculiar  interest  attached  to  Lieutenant  Burton's  journey 
across  the  sea-board  mountains  of  East  Africa,  consists,  as  we 
have  already  stdd,  in  his  having  entered  the  city  of  Harar,  which 
had  never  been  entered  before  by  any  European.  This  city,  the 
capital  of  Hadayah,  is  about  175  miles  south-west  of  Zayla,  and 
219  miles  west  of  Berberah ;  seaports  of  the  Indian  ocean.  It 
lies  on  an  elevated  slope,  falling  gently  from  west  to  east  6,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  are  culti- 
vated fields ;  westwards,  a  terraced  ridge  laid  out  in  orchards ; 
northwards,  a  detached  eminence  covered  with  tombs ;  and  to 
the  south,  the  city  declines  to  a  low  valley  bisected  by  a 
mountain  stream.  This  irregular  position  is  well  sheltered 
from  high  winds,  especially  on  the  northern  side,  by  the  range 
of  which  Kondura  is  the  lofty  apex;  hence,  as  ttie  Persian 
poet  sings  of  a  heaven-favoured  city, — 

"  Its  heat  is  not  hot,  nor  its  cold,  cold." 

The  country  through  which  Mr.  Burton  had  to  pass  to  reach 
his  difficult  goal  was  rugged,  mountainous,  and  desert  in  the 
extreme,  overrun  by  the  Hon  and  the  leopard,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Somal — a  race  whose  virtues  are  rare,  but  whose  treachery, 
rapacity,  and  avarice,  have  been  long  established.  They  are 
divided  into  different  tribes.  Hence  we  have  the  Eesa  Somal, 
the  Gudabirsi  Somal,  the  Girrhi  Somal,  and  the  Habr  Arval 
Somal,  the  fiercest  and  most  intractable  of  their  race.  **  The 
Somals,"  observes  Lieutenant  Burton,  '^  by  their  own  traditions. 
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as  well  as  their  strongly-marked  physical  peculiarities,  their 
customs  and  their  geographical  position,  may  be  determined  to 
be  a  half-caste  tnbe,  an  off-shoot  of  the  great  Ghtlla  race» 
approximated,  like  the  originally  negro  Egyptian,  to  the  Cau- 
casian type  by  a  steady  influx  of  Asiatic  blood."  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty,  however,  to  pronounce  upon  the  origin  of 
a  population  so  little  known,  and  whose  ffenealogies  differ  with 
different  authorities.  Their  manners  and  customs  are  subjects 
of  more  tangible  interest ;  yet  is  it  deplorable  to  see  the  low 
and  degraded  moral  and  intellectual  state  to  which  the  Somals 
are  reduced.  Nominally  they  hold  to  the  Shafei  branch  of 
Hahomedanism,  the  principal  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  no 
prayers  are  recited  over  the  dead ;  but  they  have  a  diversity  of 
superstitions,  all  of  Pagan  origin.  They  swear  hy  stones, 
reverence  cairns  and  holy  trees,  and  try  1^  ordeals  of  fire  and 
water.  They  have  also  traditionary  seers  called  T&wuli,  like 
the  Greegee  men  of  Western  Afirica,  who  h^  inspecting  the  fS&t 
and  bones  of  slaughtered  cattle,  ''  do  medicine,  predict  rains, 
battles,  and  diseases  of  animals.  This  class,  to  which  either  sex 
may  belong,  is  ffreatly  feared  and  respected  by^  the  vulgar. 
With  regard  to  tneir  character,  we  are  told  that  it  partakes  of 
the  Icvitv  and  instability  of  the  negro  type.  Light-minded 
as  the  Abyssinians,  soft,  merry,  and  aroctionate,  they  pass 
without  any  apparent  transition  into  a  state  of  fury,  when  they 
are  capable  of  terrible  atrocities.  An  instance  is  recorded.  In 
Fcbruarj%  1847,  a  small  sepfy  the  Ayyal  Tunis,  being  expelled 
from  Berberah,  settled  at  the  roadstead  of  Balhary,  where  a  few 
merchants,  principally  Indian  and  Arab,  joined  them.  The 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  women  and  children, 
sick  and  aged,  at  the  encampment  inland,  whilst,  descending  to 
the  beach,  they  carried  on  their  trade.  One  day  as  they  were 
thus  employed,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  a  foraging-party  of  about 
2,500  Eesas  attacked  the  camp :  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
indiscriminately  put  to  the  spear,  and  the  plunderers  returned  to 
their  village  in  safety,  laden  with  an  immense  amount  of  booty. 
These  massacres  are  fearful. 

The  women,  as  in  all  barbarous  countries,  are  made  to  toil,  and 
therefore  in  Somali  are  superior  in  muscular  strength  and  endur- 
ance to  the  men.  They  are  engaged  all  day,  when  at  home,  in 
domestic  affairs  and  tending  cattle ;  on  journeys,  they  drive  and 
load  the  camels,  look  after  the  ropes,  and  if  necessary  make  them, 
pitch  the  hut,  bring  water  and  fire- wood,  and  cook  the  food.  As 
may  be  supposed,  their  social  position  is  very  degraded,  which  must 
be  the  case  in  all  countries  where  polygamy  is  a  revered  institution. 

The  following  description  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  country 
around  Ilarar,  and  of  a  Harar  noble : — 
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"  About  noon  we  crossed  the  Erar  river.  The  bed  is  about  on* 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  thin  sheet  of  clear,  cool,  and  swet't 
water  covered  with  crystal  the  greater  part  of  the  sand.  In  the 
lower  valley,  a  mass  of  waving  holcus,  we  met  a  multitude  of  Oalk 
peasants  coming  from  the  city  market  with  new  pot-lids  and  empty 
gourds,  which  had  contained  their  butter,  ghee,  and  milk.  As  wt 
commenced  another  ascent  appeared  a  Harar  erandee,  mounted 
upon  a  handsomely  caparisoned  mule,  and  attendea  by  seven  serrints 
who  carried  gourds  and  skins  of  grain.  He  was  a  pale-faced  senior 
with  a  white  beard,  dressed  in  a  fine  tobe,  and  a  snowy  turban  with 
scarlet  edges ;  he  carried  no  shield,  but  an  Abyssinian  broadsword 
was  slung  over  his  shoulder.  We  exchanged  courteous  salutatioos: 
and  as  I  was  thirsty,  he  ordered  a  footman  to  fill  a  cup  with  water. 
At  2  P.M.  we  fell  into  a  narrow-fenced  lane,  and  halted  for  a  fev 
minutes  near  a  spreading  tree,  under  which  sat  women  selling  gW 
and  unspun  cotton.  About  two  miles  distant,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
stood  the  city — the  end  of  my  present  travel — a  long  sombre  line, 
strikingly  contrasting  with  the  whitewashed  towns  of  the  East. 
The  spectacle,  materially  speaking,  was  a  disappointment :  nothins 
conspicuous  appeared  but  two  ci*ey  minarets  of  rude  shape :  manj 
would  have  grudged  exposing  tTieir  lives  to  win  so  paltry  a  priif. 
But  of  all  that  have  attempted,  none  ever  succeeded  in  entenog  that 
pile  of  stones.*' — P.  290. 

Hence  the  exultation  of  Lieutenant  Burton. 

Advancing  to  the  gate,  with  his  giiides  and  senrants,  our 
traveller  accosted  the  warder,  known  by  his  long  wand  of  office, 
and  sent  his  salaams  to  the  Amir,  8a}ring  that  he  had  come  fritm 
Aden,  and  requested  the  honour  of  un  audience.  In  the  mean- 
while he  and  hi.8  party  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  round  bastion. 
where  thov  were  scrutinized,  derided,  and  catechized  by  the 
curious  of  \)oth  sexes. 

Tlio  principal  street  of  Harar  is  "  a  narrow  up-bill  lone,  with 
rocks  cropping  out  frum  a  surface  niort*  irregular  than  a  Peruti' 
pavement.  '  By  this  street  laeutcnuut  Burton  proceeded  to  the 
palace — "  a  mere  Hhetl ;  a  lonj^,  single-storied,  windowlesa  bam 
of  rough  stone  and  reddish  cluv,  with  no  other  intdgnia  but  a 
thin  coat  of  whitewash  over  t^e  d(K>r."  When  within  twelve 
yards  of  the  palace  walls,  he  and  his  party  were  onlered  to  take  off 
their  slippers,  as  though  entering  a  masque.  This  was  objected 
to,  but  in  vain.  Their  weapons  were  then  demanded.  This  wa* 
still  more  ol)jecte<l  to,  and  by  dint  of  ol)stinacy  their  daggers 
were  lefV  to  his  servants,  and  to  Lieutenant  Burton  his  revolve, 
— **  the  father  of  six,"  as  the  Easti'ms  facetiously  call  it. 

After  these  preliminaries  came  the  introiluction : 

'*  The  guide  rained  a  door-curtain,  suggested  a  bow,  and  I  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  dreaded  chief. 

'*  The  Amir,  or,  as  he  stylos  himself,  the  Sultan  Ahmad  bin  Sultan 
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Abilakr,  sat  in  a  dark  room  witb  whitewasbed  walls,  to  which  hung 
— significant  decorations — ^nistj  matchlocks  and  poUshed  fetters. 
His  appearance  was  that  of  &  little  Indian  Bajah,  an  etiolated  youth, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  old,  plain  and  thin-bearded,  with  a 
yellow  complexion,  wrinkled  brows  and  protruding  eyes.  His  drees 
was  a  flowing  robe  of  crimson  cloth  edged  with  snowy  fur,  and  a 
snowy  white  turban  tightly  twisted  ground  a  talT  coni(^  cap  of  red 
Telyet,  like  the  old  Turkish  head-gear  of  our  painters.  His  throne 
was  a  common  IDtkdian  kursi  or  raised  cot,  about  five  feet  long,  with 
back  and  sides  supported  with  a  dwarf  railing:  being  an  invalid,  he 
rested  his  elbow  upon  a  pillow,  under  which  appeared  the  hilt  of  a 
Cutch  sabre.  Banged  in  double  line,  perpendicular,  to  the  Amir, 
stood  the  '  Court,'  ms  cousins  and  nearest  mations,  with  right  arms 
bared  after  the  fkshion  of  Abyssinia. 

"  I  entered  the  room  with  a  loud  '  Peace  be  upon  ye !'  To  which 
his  H.  H.  replying  graciously  and  extending  a  hand,  bony  and 
yellow  as  a  kite's  claw,  snapped  his  thumb  and  middle  finger.  Two 
chamberlains  stepping  forward,  held  my  fore-arms  and  assisted  me 
to  bend  low  over  the  fingers,  which,  however,  I  did  not  kiss.  These 
preliminaries  concluded,  we  were  led  to  and  seated  upon  a  mat  in 
front  of  the  Amir,  who  directed  towards  us  a  frowning  brow  and  an 
inquisitive  eve.  Some  inauiries  were  made  concerning  the  chiers 
health:  he  shook  his  head  captiously,  and  inquired  our  errand.  I 
drew  from  my  pocket  ray  own  letter :  it  was  carried  by  a  chamber- 
lain, with  hands  veiled  in  his  tobe,*  to  the  Amir ;  who,  after  a  brief 
glance,  laid  it  upon  the  couch  and  demanded  fiirther  explanation. 
I  then  represented  in  Arabic  that  we  had  come  from  Aden,  bearing 
the  compliments  of  our  daulah  or  governor,  and  that  we  had 
entered  Harar  to  see  the  light  of  H.  H.'s  countenance.  This 
information  concluded  with  a  little  speech,  describing  the  chan&;es 
of  political  agents  in  Arabia,  and  alluding  to  the  friendship  that 
formerly  existed  between  the  English  and  the  deceased  chief  Abubakr. 
The  Amir  smiled  graciously.  This  smile,  I  must  own,  my  dear  L., 
was  a  relief.  We  had  been  prepared  for  the  worst ;  and  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  palace  waa  by  no  means  reassuring.  Whispering  to  his 
treasurer  (a  little  ugly  man  with  a  badly-shaved  head,  coarse  features, 
pug  nose,  angry  eyes,  and  stubby  beard),  the  Amir  made  a  sign  for 
us  to  retire.  The  baUe  main  wa&  repeated,  and  we  backed  out  of  the 
audience-shed  in  high  favour." — P.  298. 


The  Lieutenant's  stay  in  Harar  extended  to  only  ten  da^ 
days  which  were  devoted  to  visits  to  and  from  distinguished 
{>ersonage8,  an  examination  of  the  lions  of  the  place,  learning  the 
grammar  of  the  language  from  his  friend  the  Shaykh  Jami,.  an 
inspection  of  the  library  of  the  college — for  Harar  is  the  Alma 
Mater  of  East  Africa,  and  inundates  the  surrounding  districts 
with  poor  scholars  and  crazy  "  Widads" — ^and  to  a  study  of  the 
trade,  commerce,  government,  revenue,  and  army-  of  the  kingdom. 
We  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Burton's  lively  and 
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interesting  volume  for  the  details  of  his  residence  At  Harar.  At 
lengthy  after  many  douhts  and  fears  lest  the  capriciousness  of  the 
reigning  despot  should  interfere  with  his  liberty,  or  even  attack 
his  life — for  where  a  man's  liberty  and  life  depend  upon  the 
single  word  of  a  prince,  neither  are  secure — ^the  final  audience 
takes  place,  and  the  Lieutenant  finds  himself  outside  the  fortifi- 
cations once  more.  '*  Suddenly  my  weakness  and  sickness/'  he 
says,  ^'  left  me — so  potent  a  drug  is  joy — and  as  we  passed  the 
gates,  loudly  salaaming  the  warders,  who  were  crouching  oyer 
the  fire  inside,  a  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  fell  from  me  like  a 
cloak  of  lead."  The  personal  incidents  of  this  trayel  are  yery 
stirring,  whilst  the  observataons  on  the  country  and  the  people, 
which  Mr.  Burton's  work  contains,  are  particularly  useful.  He 
found  it,  however,  expedient  to  return  by  a  way  different  from 
that  by  which  he  came,  owing  to  the  douotful  character  of  the 
tribes  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

In  leaving  this  book,  we  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
African  continent  to  visit  the  true  Kegritian  races.  No  question 
as  to  their  intellectual  endowments  and  their  capacity  for  high 
improvement  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  the  populations 
of  Eastern  Africa.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  they  are  of  a 
superior  order  of  the  human  family.  The  poor  African  of  the 
Western  Coast,  however,  is  "despised  and  rejected  as  a  vile 
thing,"  whose  development  is  imperfect,  and  whose  destiny  is 
slavery.  It  is  against  this  prevailing  idea,  set  up  by  the 
possessors  of  slaves,  and  supported  by  mterested  scientific  men 
of  the  last  generation,  that  the  labours  of  present-day  science 
and  the  energies  of  contemporary  missionaries  have  been  directed. 
The  latter,  however,  have  been  foimd  to  be  the  real  friends  of  the 
negro.  It  was  with  the  desire  of  raising  this  unfortunate  race  to 
a  mgher  state  of  civilization  by  educating  them,  and  imparting 
to  their  benighted  minds  the  Divine  light  of  the  Gospel  that 
Mr.  Wilson  laboured  amongst  them.  We  shall  first  briefly  give 
a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  ooast-oountries  and  their  popu- 
lations, and  then  see  what  are  the  hopes  entertained  by  so 
zealous  a  minister  to  their  welfare. 

Western  Africa,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
that  portion  of  the  coast  lying  between  the  river  Senegal  and 
Cape  Frio,  and  bounded  eastward  by  a  lon^  chain  of  mountains 
that  receive  different  names  in  different  localities,  but  are,  in 
fact,  spurs  or  ofihoots  of  the  celebrated  Gebel-el-Komri,  or 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  It  includes  a  territory  upwards  of 
four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  contains  several  kingdoms  ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  Senegambia,  Ashanti,  Dehomi,  Benin, 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  i3enguela.  The  physical  aspect 
of  this  territory,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  great  extent,  is 
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highly  diversified.  In  some  instances  the  ground  is  flat  and 
monotonous ;  but  this  is  rather  exceptional  than  the  rule ;  for 
ffenerally  the  country  is  broken  up  into  delightftd  valleys  and 
hills,  presenting  some  of  the  richest  and  most  exuberant  scenery 
to  be  found  an3rwhere  in  the  world.  The  climate,  too, 
along  the  sea-coast,  though  wann,  is  not  oppressively  so. 
The  land  and  sea-breezes  which  alternate  during  the  day, 
moderate  the  temperature  and  render  it  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise. 

The  popidation  of  this  regplon  may  be  divided  into  three  grand 
divisions.  The  first  of  these  inhabit  Senegambia ;  the  second. 
Upper  or  Northern  Ghiinea ;  and  the  third.  Southern  Chiinea,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  Southern  Ethiopia.  These  families,  though 
belonging  to  the  negro  or  African  race,  are  marked  amon^ 
themselves  by  essential  differences.  The  multifarious  forms  of 
heathenism,  which  constitute  their  worship,  hais  greatly  debased 
their  natural  character ;  but  they  have  qiudities  so  &r  redeem- 
ing, that  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  order  of 
the  human  race.  If  we  compare  them  with  the  civilized 
nations  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  their  deficiences  will  be 
conspicuous  enough,  but  compared  with  other  uncivilized 
races  of  men  they  will  occupy  a  respectable  position.  They 
have  fixed  habitations.  They  cultivate  the  soil  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  (we  are  quoting  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson) ; 
have  herds  of  domestic  catUe ;  show  as  much  foresight  as 
almost  any  other  people  in  providing  for  their  fixture  wants ; 
have  made  very  considerable  proficiency  in  most  of  the  mechanic 
arts;  and  at  the  same  time,  they  evince  not  only  a  decided 
taste,  but  an  equal  aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits.  They 
have  no  written  literature,  and  no  system  of  education,  with  the 
exception  of  those  tribes  who  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Mohammedanism ;  but  they  have  almost  any  amount 
of  unwritten  lore,  in  the  form  of  fables,  allegories,  traditionary 
stories,  and  proverbial  sayings,  in  which  are  displayed  no  small 
share  of  close  observation  and  lively  imagination,  with  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  of  character. 

The  existence  of  the  slave-trade  for  so  many  years  in  this 
region  tended  greatly  to  disorganize  and  demoralize  the  inha- 
bitants. There  were  many  who  sincerely  looked  forward  to  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  blacks  in  the  social  scale ;  but 
it  may  well  be  asked,  what  could  be  done  whilst  no  tribe 
was  free  from  the  man-hunting  excursions  of  another,  whilst 
raids  the  most  cruel,  the  most  desolating,  were  every-day 
occurrences.  Yoruba  affords  us  a  painful  example  of  this,  though 
happily  by  the  interference  of  the  British  government  the  vast 
trade  m  numan  merchandise  which  used  to  be  carried  on  here, 
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lias  been  suppressed.  In  fact,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
traffic,  and  one  of  the  last  to  be  coerced  into  an  abandonment 
of  its  unnatural  commerce.  Disorganized,  however,  as  this 
kingdom  is,  there  are  hopes  that  at  no  distant  day  it  will 
exhibit  the  example  of  order  and  good  government.  Thirty  years 
ago,  a  few  small  and  despairing  tribes,  or  rather  bands,  harassed 
by  the  slave-hunts,  took  refuge  in  a  cavern  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ogun,  where  they  were  joined  by  others.  At  first  they  dared 
not  venture  far  from  their  place  of  concealment,  but  subsisted 
on  berries,  roots,  and  such  articles  of  food,  the  wild  produce  of 
nature.  At  length,  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  culti- 
vated the  ground,  built  houses,  and  formed  themselves,  the 
remnants  of  130  towns,  into  one  government.  The  place  where 
they  lived  received  the  name  of  Abeokuta,  or  literally  Under- 
stone,  in  honour  of  the  cavern  where  the  first  fugitives  found 
shelter  and  concealment.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  fortune 
of  their  coimtrymen  of  Abeokuta  reached  the  ears  of  a  nimiber 
of  re-captives  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  resolved  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  It  is  said  that  then,  in.  three  years  from  1839  to 
1842,  Abeokuta  received  an  accession  of  500  persons,  carrjring 
with  them  the  property  they  had  amassed.  Many  of  these  were 
educated,  and  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
life:— 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  connected  with  this  enters 
prise,"  says  Mr.  "Wilson,  "  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Crowther, — in  the 
Yoruba  language  he  was  called  Adgai.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
country,  and  embarked  as  a  slave  on  board  of  a  slaver  at  Badagry,  in 
1822.  This  vessel  was  captured  by  a  man-of-war  and  taken  to 
Sierra  Leone.  Here  he  received  a  good  education,  was  converted, 
and  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  hoist  the  Christian  banner  in  this 
dark  portion  of  the  earth ;  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  members  of  the  missionary  band.  He  still  remains  in  this 
good  work,  and  is  now  laboriously  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible 
mto  the  Yoruba  language.  He  found  his  own  mother  and  many  of 
his  sisters  here,  and  has  since  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  become  humble  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — P.  198. 

The  population  of  this  community  has  been  estimated  as 
highly  as  150,000  persons,  but  its  fortunes  are  still  liable  to  be 
assailed  from  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of  surrounding  barbaric 
states : — 

"  The  King  of  Dehomi  watched  the  growing  power  of  Abeokuta," 
we  are  told,  "  with  an  evil  eye.  Something  more  than  three  years 
ago  he  set  in  motion  a  large  army,  with  the  view  of  destroying  this 
great  and  growing  city,  and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  slavery.  But 
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the  same  superintending  Providence,  which  preserred  this  com- 
munity during  the  period  of  their  in&n^  and  weakness,  was  oyer 
them  in  this  more  imminent  danger.  Grayer  was  offered  up  hj 
many  Cj^ristians  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  heard.  The 
Idug  made  a  desperate  assault  upon  the  place,  but  he  met  with  a 
most  unexpected  and  spirited  resistance.  The  engagement  was  car- 
ried on,  outside  the  walls,  for  several  hours,  when  the  Dehoman 
army  was  compelled  to  give  way ;  and,  it  is  believed,  the  King  him- 
self would  have  been  captured,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  desperate 
and  almost  frantic  fury  with  which  his  amazons  defended  his  person. 
—P.  199. 

It  is,  however,  to  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  that  we  must 
look,  as  the  base  of  operations  firom  which  all  the  influences 
that  shall  bless  and  enlighten  these  unhappy  races  must  eradi- 
ate ;  and  truly  there  is  much  ground  for  nope  that  ffreat  things 
will  eventually  be  done  for  them, — ^that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shall  rise  upon  this  unhappy  people  with  healing  in  His 
wings, — and  that  all  the  tribes  and  races  of  this  vast  and  com- 
paratively unknown  Continent  shall  be  drawn  together  within 
the  circle  of  civilization.  The  promise  held  out  to  us  is  founded 
on  the  good  that  has  already  been  effected,  and  the  ratio  in 
which  improvement  has  progressed.  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  this 
evident  in  an  excellent  paper,  which  he  wrote  and  published  a 
few  years  since,  on  the  state  of  the  Slave-trade,  when  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  squadron  from  the  coast  was  mooted  in 
parliament,  and  which  he  has  incorporated  into  the  present 
volume.  After  reviewing  the  state  of  the  trade,  conunerce,  and 
wealth  of  these  young  communities,  and  showing  the  means  of 
communicating  with  the  various  nations  of  the  interior  which 
they  possess—  means  peaceable,  friendly,  and  conciliating — he 
proceeds  to  point  out  what  is  the  only  sure  means  of  regene- 
rating the  natives,  and  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  effected : — 

"  Christianity,"  observes  Mr.  Wilson,  "  is  capable  of  doing  for 
her  (Africa)  what  no  other  agency  ever  can;  and  the  missionary 
societies,  both  of  England  and  America,  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  giving  her  the  Gospel,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness 
which  promises  the  most  cheering  results.  To  the  south  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  between  that  and  the  Equator,  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  efforts  of  the  squadron  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  have 
been  most  successful,  there  have  been  founded,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  as  many  as  twelve  independent  missions,  at  the  distance  of 
100  or  200  miles  from  each  other,  embracing  three  times  that  num- 
ber of  distinct  stations  alongthe  coast,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
out-Btations  interior- ward.  The  Gospel  is  preached  statedly  to  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  along  the  frontier  reg^ions, 
but  far  in  the  interior.  More  than  10,000  youths  are  now  receiving 
a  Christian  education  in  the  schools  connected  with  these  missions, 
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and  will,  ere  long,  be  sent  forth  to  spread  the  blessings  of  education 
and  Christianity,  £Eir  and  near,  among  the  benighted  inhabitants  of 
this  land. — P.  444* 

After  proceeding  to  say  that  twelve  different  dialefts  have 
been  stuciLed  and  reduced  to  a  system,  and  that  printing  presses 
are  at  work  to  give  to  the  natives  books  in  their  own  language, 
he  continues : — 

''  All  this  varied  agency  has  been  put  into  operation  within  the 
last  fifteen  years ;  and  as  every  step  gamed  in  this  work  prepares  the 
way  for  more  accelerated  progress,  it  must  be  seen  at  once,  that 
Christian  missions  are  destined  to  exert  a  vast  influence  over  the 
future  destinies  of  Africa ;  and  they  will,  therefore,  receive,  as  they 
certainly  deserve,  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  Mend  of 
humanity." — P.  445. 

We  have,  been  pleased  to  dwell  more  on  the  future  prospects 
of  Africa  than  on  its  present  condition,  as  there  is  something 
refreshing  and  encouraging  in  the  view  that  this  outcast 
people  are  at  length  becoming  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  Bible.  We  might  have  drawn  pictures  from  Mr. 
Wilson's  book  of  the  demoralized  condition  both  of  man  and 
^oman  on  the  coast  we  have  been  describing,  of  the  unholy 
and  degrading  systems  of  worship  which  they  adopt,  and  of  the 
humiliating  and  crushing  despotism  imder  whicn  they  have 
almost  become  extirpated :  we  might  have,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
relieved  this  picture  by  occasional  glimpses  of  a  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  gleaming  forth  amid  this  social  depravity, 
and  revealing  still  the  humanity  of  their  natures.  We  have 
preferred,  however,  to  take  hold  of  that  which  most  closely  allies 
itself  with  our  Christian  sympathies,  leaving  our  reader  to 
make  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  habits,  customs, 
and  character  of  the  different  tribes  of  Western  AMca  from 
the  interesting  and  instructive  pages  of  the  volume  itself. 


Aet.  V. — An  Introduction  to  EnUmology;  or^  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects  :  comprising  an  account  of  Noxious 
and  Useful  Insects ;  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  atratagems^ 
Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hyhemation,  Instinct^ 
Sfe.  By  W,  Kirby  and  W.  Spence,  Seventh  Edition.  Long- 
man  and  Co.    London.    1856. 

If  anything  more  than  a  fleeting  renown  could  be  acquired  by 
a  well- written  book  on  a  scientific  subject,  Kirby  and  Spenoe 
might  gain,  by  their  **  Introduction  to  Entomology/'  that  sort 
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of  immortalitr^  which  men  of  letters  dedre.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  expressiye  style,  with  a  precision  to  which  authors  less 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  could  not  attain ;  and 
gives  the  results  of  long  experience,  continued  research,  and 
extensive  reading  upon  many  interesting  subjects  ocxmected 
with  the  lives  of  insects.  It  takes  a  minute  as  wdQ  as  a  general 
view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  thw  are  produced,  and 
the  conditions  imder  which  they  live ;  and  contains  many  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  the  presiding  influence  and  care  of  Gk)d 
over  all  His  works.  The  comprehensive  intelligence  with  which 
the  subject  is  treated,  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  and  the  learned 
research  in  which  the  authors  sometimes  indidge  themselves^ 
will  give  to  this  work  a  IcHie  and  honourable  existence  in  the 
literature  of  science ;  but,  like  all  other  writings  of  the  same 
class,  its  days  are  numbered,  and  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  popular  exposition,  and  the  relic 
of  its  honour  will  be,  frequent  quotation  by  the  antiquaries  of 
science. 

This  is,  we  admit,  a  gloomy  view  of  the  authorship  of  scien- 
tific men,  and  may  act  as  a  discouragement  to  those  who  write 
for  posthumous  fame.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  man  of 
science  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  lasting  reputation  for  a 
summary  of  the  scientific  knowle^e  of  his  age,  nowever  care- 
fully and  ingeniously  executed.  The  renown  obtained  by  the 
laborious  composition  of  scientific  works  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  evanescent. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  decay  in  the  popularity  and  useftd- 
ness  of  scientific  books  is  evident.  They  are  the  records  of  facts 
which,  by  the  increase  of  knowledge,  are  presented  in  unantici- 
pated aspects  and  relations.  The  discovery  of  new  truths,  the 
correction  of  old  errors,  and  the  more  perfect  application  of 
established  principles,  makes  that  defective  to*day  which  was 
yesterday  the  representation  of  existing  knowledge.  No  grace 
of  style,  no  profundity  of  thought,  can  compensate,  in  an 
elementary  treatise,  for  the  omission  of  recent  discoveries,  or 
for  a  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  the  science,  much  less  for  an 
erroneous  representation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 
Euler's  "  Letters  to  a  German  Princess  on  rhysics  and  Philo- 
sophy," are  models  of  popular  scientific  writing — elegant  in 
style,  original  in  plan  and  execution,  and  elementary  without 
being  puerile — ^bearing  throuffhout  the  evidence  of  the  author- 
ship of  a  comprehensive,  philosophical  mind.  But  no  compe- 
tent teacher  would  now  direct  a  student  to  the  works  of  the 
great  German  mathematician  for  lessons  on  the  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  although  he  might  select  from  them  passages 
in  which  certain  subjects  are  better  explained  by  this  master 
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than  by  any  more  modem  author.  If  such  be  the  fiite  <^  the 
books  of  the  great  Euler,  we  need  not  wonder  that  a  few  years 
should  consign  to  obliyion  the  works  of  much  less  powerful  and 
original  thinKers.  Nor  can  any  additions  or  corrections  restore 
to  a  scientific  book  the  fair  mce  which  time  has  marred,  or 
supply  what  is  wanted  to  the  defectiye  illustration  and  imper- 
fect Imowledge.  There  is,  too,  in  the  books  of  eyeiy  past  age, 
a  grotesque,  antiquated  literary  fashion,  which  dimmishes  the 
popular  yalue  of  old  scientific  treatises,  and  they  can  no  more 
be  fitted  to  the  taste  of  other  times,  than  the  marriage-coat  of  a 
septuagenarian  can  be  cut  into  a  courtly  dress  for  his  erandson. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  names  of  the  most  profound  thii^ers,  and 
most  successful  inyestigators  of  nature,  are  honoured  in  the 
history  of  science  long  after  their  "elements"  and  "intro- 
ductions *'  haye  lost  their  yalue  to  the  booksellers,  as  well  as  to 
the  student.  The  names  of  such  men  are  recorded  on  tablets 
raised  by  posterity,  when  the  monuments  they  erected  for  them- 
selyes  haye  fallen  to  decay. 

In  proof  of  the  rapid  desuetude  of  scientific  books  once  held 
in  high  admiration,  we  might  refer  to  their  history.  It  is  a 
cogent  fact  that  Euclid's  "  Elements  of  Geometry  "  is  the  only 
scientific  book  of  great  age  held  in  respect  by  the  philosophers  of 
our  times,  and  it  is,  probably,  the  only  book  which  will  perma- 
nently hold  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  scientific  works  of 
eyery  succeeding  generation :  the  class-book  of  the  Ghreek 
geometer  is,  to  the  extent  of  literary  immortaUty,  immortal. 
Newton's  "  Principia,"  which  a  century  ago  was  awarded,  pro- 
phetically, a  perpetuity  of  honour  beyond  the  reach  of  enyy  or 
competition,  is  already  losing  its  reputation  in  the  schools,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  some  future  and  not  far-distant 
age,  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  antiquated  book  below  the  require- 
ments of  scientific  education.  Had  the  fame  of  the  English 
philosopher  rested  on  it,  without  reference  to  his  discoyeries, 
the  name  of  Newton  might,  some  centuries  hence,  be  unknown. 
The  "  M^canique  Celeste,"  of  La  Place  is  the  only  other  scientific 
book  which  can  be  selected  for  a  perpetuity  of  renown ;  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  ambitious  effort  of  the  author 
will  be  successful ;  for,  although  the  book  will  long  secure  him 
^hc  highest  scientific  honours,  its  yalue  may  be  depreciated  by 
the  discovery  of  new  processes  of  inyestigation,  and  more  pro- 
found yiews  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  their  relations. 
Ages  may  elapse  before  an  author  of  equal  originality  and 
power  may  haye  occasion  to  supply  the  defects  ana  correct  the 
limited  and  erroneous  opinions  of  La  Place ;  but  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  and  the  unfathomable  wisdom  of  Qod 
in  creation,  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  adycnt  of  that  day.     But 
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if  such  books  as  were  produced  by  Euler,  Newton,  and  La 
Place  have  a  doubtful  continuance  of  pre-eminence,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  the  permanent  reputation  of  those  popular 
expositions  of  science  which  are  the  staple  literary  products  of 
the  philosophers  of  all  ages,  however  carefully,  correctly,  or  ele- 
gantly written. 

If  we  turn  from  books  on  pure  and  experimental  science  to 
those  on  natural  history,  we  shall  find  in  them  the  elements  of 
decay  common  to  other  philosophical  essays,  and  some  peculiar 
to  themselves.     In  this  department  of  science  an  increase  of 
observers,  and  a  greater  minuteness  of  observation,  not  only 
authenticate  facts  and  discover  errors,  but  add  to  the  number  of 
the  objects  of  study.     Every  newly-discovered  species  must  be 
named,  and  classification  is  necessary  for  the  recognition  of  it  as 
an  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  some  family  or  tribe.     If 
the  whole    creation  were  exposed  to  the  view   of  the  most 
competent  observer,   the  task    of   classifying    the    numerous 
species,  so  as  to  show  the  relations  of  each  to  the  others,  would 
be  difficult  enough,  and  differences  of  opinion  would  exist  upon 
principles  as  well  as  details, — upon  the  general  plan  of  arrange- 
ment as  well  as  the  sub-division  of  groups  and  genera.     But  a 
clear  perception  of  the  classification  adopted  by  a  naturalist  is 
necessary  for  understanding  his  writings  ;  and,  as  aU  classifica- 
tions are  but  opinions,  and  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary,  an 
author's  hope  of  a  perpetuity  of  renown  from  a  book  founded 
on  scientific  arrangements  is  necessarily  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.    But  the  whole  creation  is  not  open  to  the  observation  of 
any  one  man,  nor   indeed  to   any   combination  of  competent 
naturalists.      The  opinions  of  inoividuals  are  necessarily  de- 
pendent   on    the    objects    and  phenomena    exhibited   in  the 
minute   locality  he  occupies  of  a  vast   area,   and  if  he   rise 
above  the  level  of  other  men,  his  enlarged  view  gives  a  more 
intense   consciousness   of  the  limitation  of  his  vision.      The 
attempt  of  a  naturalist  to  classify  the    objects  of  his   study, 
when  he  has  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  a  minority  of  exist- 
ing species,  is  a  task  j^r  more  difficult  of  execution  than  would 
be  the  labour  of  a  mechanic  who  should  resolve  to  reconstruct 
perfect  instruments  from  the  intermixed  parts  of  ten  thousand 
time-keepers,  collected  in  heaps,  and  deposited  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     If  from  the  few  within  his  reach  he  should  be  able, 
by  unremitting  labour  and  careful  sorting,  to  put  two  or  three 
clocks  and  chronometers  together,  and  catalogue  the  remaining 
wheels  and  axles,  springs  and  pendulums,  he  might  congratu- 
late himself  upon  his  partial  success ;  and  hope,  by  inducing 
others  to  follow  his  example,  that  his  object  would  be  ulti- 
mately accomplished,  and  ten  thousand  perfect  instruments  move 
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together  in  liarmony.  But  supposing  the  task  to  be  finished  by 
the  labour  of  numerous  workmen,  the  time*keepers,  and  not  the 
records  of  successful  attempts  and  fortunate  discoveries,  would 
receiye  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  public.  By  a  simi- 
lar process  and  with  a  similar  result,  the  classification  of  the 
subjects  of  natural  history  is  accomplished.  The  work  is  not  yet 
perfected,  but  the  books,  in  which  many  snccessfbl  labourers 
recorded  their  experiments,  observations,  and  opinions,  are 
already  abandoned  by  those  who  are  deriving  benefit  from  their 
researches.  The  works  of  Linn^  are  seldom  read,  though  his 
name  is  printed  on  every  page  of  the  modem  historians  of 
natural  science,  and  the  influence  of  his  mind  is  felt  in  every 
research.  ''  The  Animal  Kingdom" — a  glorious  example  of  the 
power  of  industry  and  genius,  which  has  made  the  name  of. 
Cuvier  famous  in  all  countries  where  "  eveiy  living  creature 
that  moveth"  is  studied — has  already  required  the  correction  of 
an  editor ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  first  edition  of  Kirby  and 
Spence's  "  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  with  that  which  is 
now  before  us,  will  furnish  another  proof  of  the  tad  we  have 
ventured  to  affirm. 

But,  although  we  cannot  peruse  the  masterly  productions  of 
the  science  of  our  age  without  a  sigh,  conscious  of  their  almost 
ephemeral  reputation,  we  are,  like  their  authors,  cheered  by  the 
recollection  that  the  principal  object  of  their  publication  is 
always  attained,  and  that  when  they  cease  to  be  linger  useftd.to 
mankind,  it  is  from  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  they  have 
imparted  and  the  higher  development  of  the  human  intellect. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  the  book  now  before  us  in  a  seventh 
edition  was  published,  the  science  of  Entomology  was  regarded 
as  a  trifling  pursuit  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  man ; 
and  an  observer  of  insects  was  reputed  to  be  weak  in  his  intel- 
lect— a  mere  butterfly-collector.  Kirby  and  Spence  were  bold 
enough  to  brave  this  prejudice,  and  their  booK  did  much  to 
emancipate  the  public  mind  firom  a  ridiculous  misconception,  to 
encourage  others  in  pursuits  which  had  yielded  them  much 
intellectual  gratification,  and  to  prove  that  ''  the  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  who  have  pleasure 
therein."  Few  books  on  a  neglected  subject  have  been  more 
successful  than  the  ''  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  and  none 
have  better  deserved  the  reputation  obtained.  Nor  is  its  mission 
complete.  For  many  years  to  come  it  will  be  read  with  inte- 
rest, ^d  quoted  as  an  authority ;  and  when  its  old  age  is  at 
hand,  and  it  gives  place  to  another  favourite,  the  names  of  its 
authors  will  be  remembered  with  honour,  and  their  labours  be 
recited  as  a  motive  for  the  pursuit  of  the  science  they  greatly 
advanced. 
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We  must  now  turn  fix>m  the  book  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 

If  the  dignity  of  a  study  were  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  studied,  Ent(mioh>gy  would  be  properly  regsroed  as 
a  trifling  pursuit.  The  conceit  of  youth  may  be  excused  when  the 
little  Taunts  itself  over  the  less,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
wh^  a  man  devoted  to  one  pursuit  should  sneer  at  the  appli* 
cation  of  equal  powers  of  mind  to  subjects  in  which  he  has  no 
interest,  because  the  objects  are  of  sniall  magnitude.  A  man 
who  can  find  no  better  reason  to  justify  his  contempt  for  the 
studv  of  insects,  must  have  so  much  more  conceit  than  decent 
aense  that  the  dignity  of  argmnent  would  be  offended,  and  its 
purpose  perverted  by  an  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  judges 
foolishly. 

A  prejudice  however  does  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  inteUH 
gent  men  against  the  study  of  insects,  because  they  identify 
the  entomologist  with  the  collector,  an  error  we  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  expose.  But  there  are  other  objectors  who,  if  they  were 
honest  to  themselves,  would  find  that  their  assumed  contompt  is 
in  £act  a  dissatisfaction  arising  from  ignorance,  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  much  to  be  observed  which  they  never  saw, 
and  discoveries  to  be  made  for  which  they  have  neither  the 
^titude  nor  the  preliminary  information.  To  other  persons 
insects  are  impleasant  or  repulsive  objects  luiless  they  present 
themselves  in  delicate  forms  and  court-dresses.  By  sucn  fasti- 
dious people  the  little  creatures  always  and  everywhere  about 
them,  are  supposed  to  have  no  mission  in  the  world  but  to  annoy 
and  irritate  them,  or  to  exercise  some  insatiable,  malign  power 
over  man  and  vertebrated  animals  destructive  to  their  comfort 
and  injurious  to  their  health.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  should 
be  a  motive  to  the  study  of  their  production  and  habits.  Per- 
sonal interest  and  benevolence  should  unite  to  encourage  an 
examination  of  the  physical  structure  and  modes  of  life  oi  such 
insidious  enemies.  But  that  which  is  the  most  common  and 
the  most  formidable  objection  to  the  study  of  Entomology  is  the 
necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  a  systematic  classification 
embracing  four  hundred  thousand  living  forms.  This  objection, 
or  rather  impediment  to  the  study,  is  more  fancied  than  real : 
but  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  explain  or  defend  the  modem 
system  of  classification,  or  to  show  now  bv  a  few  divisional  Unes 
each  individual  of  this  vast  multitude  o^  varied  forms  may  be 
assigned  to  its  own  family  and  tribe.  This,  however,  is  the* use 
of  classification,  while  it  encourages  and  strengthens  the  faculty 
of  observation,  and  directs  the  mind  of  the  student  to  those 
resemblances  which  are  characteristic  of  family  alliance — ^those 
difierences  which  distinguish  races. 
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If  Entomology  had  no  higher  claim  to  our  respect  than  as  an 
interesting  amusement  supplying  employment  for  the  idle,  we 
should  be  among  its  patrons ;  for  something  is  gained  when  a 
human  mind  is  rescued  from  inactivity  and  fixed  upon  an  object 
of  research,  especially  if  that  object  be  a  part  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  nature.  But  to  speak  of  the  science  as  if  this  were  its 
only  purpose  would  be  derogatory  to  its  claims,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  unjust  to  the  many  intelligent  educated  men 
who,  with  great  powers  of  observation  and  research,  have  devoted 
their  time  to  the  study  of  insects.  Entomology  explains  the  eco- 
nomy of  a  world  whicn  to  most  men  is  as  novel  as  if  it  were  a  new 
creation.  The  insect  world,  minute  as  its  inhabitants  are,  is  one 
in  which  we  discover  the  existence  of  all  the  affections  and  pas- 
sions actuating  and  governing  vertebrated  animals.  Here,  as  in 
other  kingdoms  of  nature,  we  perceive  the  effects  of  oppression 
and  of  fear ;  of  courage  and  of  timidity ;  of  the  avarice  of  accu- 
mulation and  of  the  indulgence  of  selfishness.  Among  the 
pigmy  individuals  of  this  great  kingdom,  we  observe  in  some  a 
cruel  indifference  to  the  rights  and  lives  of  others ;  in  some  an 
amiable  love  of  offspring  and  attachment  to  friends ;  and  among 
them  all,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  those  peculiarities  of  habit 
and  temperament,  and  those  contests  and  struggles  so  common 
in  the  societies  of  larger  animals  and  among  the  nations  of 
mankind.  Some  insect  families  live  in  sunshine  and  feed  on 
nectar ;  some  in  darkness  and  filth  preying  on  carrion ;  some 
are  timid,  but  out  of  sight  of  their  enemies  pass  their  lives  in 
eiyoyment,  with  no  weapons  of  attack  and  few  of  defence ; 
otners  are  bold,  violent  in  passion,  and  cruel  in  deed,  and  are 
armed  with  horns,  and  stings,  and  fanged  jaws.  The  insect 
world  is  a  world  of  activities.  Each  individual  has  work  to 
do,  and  is  provided  with  the  tools  he  will  want  and  the  instinct 
to  use  them.  If  war  be  his  avocation,  he  is  supplied  with  lance 
^nd  sword  with  which  he  fights  bravely,  conducting  his  predatory 
expeditions  with  caution,  but  without  fear  or  mercy.  If  he  be 
a  carpenter  he  carries  with  him  an  augur  or  saw,  if  a  mason 
he  is  competent  to  his  work,  and  has  the  right  tool  to  execute 
it  skilfully.  Some  are  clothed  in  gay  garments  and  spend  a 
short  life  in  selfish  gratification ;  SQme  are  clothed  in  disguise 
to  protect  them  from  their  enemies;  some  have  a  lustre  to 
frighten  their  pursuers,  and  some  an  armour  which  defies  their 
power.  The  caddis- worms  of  the  angler  are  the  larvae  of  Phry^ 
ganecBy  and  in  the  clear,  shallow  pools  where  they  are  found 
look  like  sticks,  straws,  or  stones,  according  to  their  species, 
though  a  more  close  examination  will  detect  the  projected  head 
and  legs  quickly  drawn  into  the  rough  case  on  the  approach  of 
danger.      Other  insects  are  protected  from  the  scrutinizing 
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search  of  their  enpmios  by  their  reaemblaucc  ia  colour  or  form 
to  the  leaves  they  inhabit,  of  which  we  have  au  example  in  the 
wings  of  the  lappC't  muth  {giwtropacha  querd/oHa)  which  resemble 
brown  leaves  both  in  form  and  colour.  The  brilliant  hues  of 
some  insects  attractive  to  us  are  probably  given  that  they 
may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  and  escape  their  attacks. 
Some  insects  are  covered  with  armour,  like  many  of  the  coleop- 
tera,  and  the  little  woodlouso  {arnmdillo  ritlgark)  which  roUs 
itself  into  a  ball  when  alarmed ;  some  are  the  pachydermata  of 
the  insect  world,  and  are  by  their  thick  skins  protected  from 
injury,  like  the  common  forest  fly  (hippobosca  eqiwui);  some  are 
as  well  protected  by  spiues,  bristles,  or  stiff  hairs ;  while  others, 
like  the  timber-borin{^  beetle  {anobium  perttnax)  and  the  spiders, 
simuhite  death  to  escape  the  murderous  attack  of  their  enemies. 
The  inhabitants  of  such  a  world,  designed  by  Omnipotence  and 
an  essential  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  organized  life,  cannot 
be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  objects  of  study  for  the  highest 
intelligence,  though  they  are  among  the  smallest  of  bviag 
beings.  None  of  them  are  vocal,  and  few  produce  sounds 
audible  to  man,  but  thi-y  have  means  of  communication  one 
with  another,  and  exliibif  all  those  evidences  of  sensibility, 
passion,  and  affection  which,  when  obser\-ed  in  the  reasoning 
creature  man,  are  juwilv  brlievod  to  be  the  principal  and  most 
important  study  of  the  human  mind. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  ourselves  from  the  numerous 
annoyances  and  positive  injuries  infficted  upon  us  and  upon  oar 
property  by  insects,  will  be  to  some  minds  the  best  if  not  the 
only  apology  for  the  study  of  their  habits,  characters,  and  trans- 
formations. Plagues  from  the  abundance  of  insects  may  often 
be  averted  by  those  who  are  close  observers  of  their  instincts ; 
but  when  escape  is  impossible,  knowledge  is  of  some  advantage 
if  it  give  the  means  of  calculating  the  probable  termination  of 
the  direct  evil,  or  if  it  prevent  the  anticipation  of  imaginary 
suffering.  From  swarms  of  locust*  there  is  no  escape  when 
they  enter  a  coimtry.  They  bring,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Joel,  "  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and 
of  thick  darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains — 
they  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city,  they  run  upon  the  wall,  they 
climb  up  upon  the  houses,  they  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a 
thief — a  tire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind-  them  a  flame 
bumeth ;  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them."  After  sweeping  over  a  country  in  dense  swarms, 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate,  or  covering 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  square  miles,  destroying  every 
leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  their  carcasses  lie  stinking  upon  the  soil 
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or  on  the  sea-coast,  and  famine  and  pestilence  succeed  them. 
In  1478,  tliirty  thousand  persons  died  in  the  Venetian  territory- 
after  a  visitation  of  locusts ;  and  Augustine  says,  ''  that  in  the 
African  kingdom  of  Masanissa,  eiffht  hundred  thousand  persons 
died  of  a  pestilence  generated  by  the  stench  of  their  dead 
bodies."  From  these  dreaded  deyastations  of  the  earth  man 
has  no  escape,  and  experience  suggests  neither  prevention  nor 
cure.  This  is  partially  true  of  other  plagues  of  insects  when 
their  numbers  much  increase.  But  when  their  destruction  is 
not  impossible  from  that  cause,  a  knowledge  of  their  habits, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  transformation,  may  suggest 
means  for  the  prevention  of  the  injury  they  inflict.  The  cater- 
pillar of  a  moth  {mameztra  brassicm)  is  exceedingly  destructive 
m  kitchen-^rdens  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  peasants, 
to  clear  their  little  enclosures  from  the  intruders,  collect  them 
in  large  numbers  and  bury  them.  But  as  this  moth  naturally 
passes  its  pupa  state  under  ground,  the  gardeners  increase 
instead  of  diminish  the  number  of  their  enemies  by  this  process ; 
for  when  buried,  many  are  preparing  for  their  pupa  existence, 
and  are  removed  from  the  danger  of  being  devoured  by  birds. 
A  want  of  knowledge,  therefore,  makes  their  labour  vain. 
But  if  the  same  plan  were  adopted  with  the  cabbage  caterpillar, 
common  in  this  country,  it  would  be  effectual,  for  its  pupa  is 
not  developed  under  ground.  We  remember  that  a  few  years 
since,  in  one  district  of  South  Wales,  the  larvae  of  a  small  saw 
fly  {nematm  gromilaruB)  made  their  appearance  in  incredible 
numbers.  These  caterpillars  are  green,  with  small  black  tuber- 
cles, and  feed  voraciously  in  society  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
gooseberry  and  currant.  Where  imobserved  or  disregarded, 
they  stripped  the  trees  of  their  foliage  in  a  few  days ;  but  an 
acQuaintance  with  their  character  induced  some  proprietors  to 
collect  them,  which  they  did  by  basketMls,  and  thus  not  only 
preserved  the  foliage  and  fruit,  but  prevented  the  appearance  of 
a  still  more  numerous  colony  in  the  following  spring. 

The  most  eflectual  way  to  prevent  the  increase  of  noxious 
caterpillars,  is  to  destroy  the  female  fly  before  she  has  laid  her 
eggs.  The  destruction  of  one  female  wasp  in  early  spring  will 
prevent  the  existence  of  thousands,  for  a  vespiary  commenced 
by  one  insect  will  often  contain  sixteen  thousand  cells  at  the 
close  of  the  summer.  The  increase  of  insects  is  always  in 
a  larger  ratio  than  of  other  creatures,  excepting  some  of 
the  fishes  most  serviceable  to  man.  The  louse  that  is  the 
parasite  of  a  dirty  human  body,  has,  in  the  short  period  of 
eight  weeks,  five  thousand  descendants.  Reaumur  says,  ''  that 
a  queen  bee  will,  during  the  summer,  lay  on  an  average  two 
hundred  eggs  a  day,  and  that  a  moderate  swarm  consists  of 
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twelve  thousand  indiTidnals.  But  the  aphidee,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  leaf  lice,  attackmg  not  only  greenhooae 
plants,  but  pulse  of  all  kitiils  in  liflil  and  ^vir-lin,  ;ire  tlio  roost 
prolific  of  all  insects.  Almost  ovory  plant  ha^  its  iipbis.  Rfaiimiir 
calculates  that  in  fiv«  generations,  one  aphis  may  be  tlie  pro- 
genitor of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of  its  kind.  The 
economy  of  these  little  creatures  is  most  remarkable;  and  as 
they  are  only  second  to  the  ktcusts  in  the  depredations  they 
commit  upon  plants,  wc  oupht  to  know  something  about  them. 
At  one  period  of  the  jcnr  they  are  viriparous,  and  at  another 
oviparous  ;  and  although  one  species  may  increase  more  rapidly 
than  another,  they  all  TiuiUiply  at  an  almost  incredible  rat«. 
The  cereals  are  attacked  by  several  species,  though  seldom 
much  injured,  but  the  pulse  crops  are  frequently  and  exten- 
sively damaged.  In  ISUl.  that  species  whicli  attacks  the  field 
pea  was  so  numerous  and  destnictive  that  the  produce  of  this 
country  scarcely  excctiiid  the  quantity  of  seed  sown.  The  bean 
is  infested  by  two  species,  the  Collier,  so  called  from  its  black 
colour,  and  the  Dolphin ;  and  the  eflects  of  their  labours  are 
well  ^own. 

The  epbemene  are  too  short-liyed  to  be  injtirious  to  man  if 
their  habits  induced  them  to  attack  bim  or  nis  property,  but 
their  history  proves  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  prodigtous 
numbers  in  which  insects  sometimes  appear,  and  the  damage 
they  may  do  in  a  short  period  of  time,  la  their  pupa  and 
larva:  slat«B  tbey  are  aquatic ;  and  when  the  perfect  insect  is 
produced,  it  lays  its  eggs  and  dies  in  a  few  hours.  Their 
appearance  is  expected  on  the  Seine  and  the  Mome  between 
the  10th  and  15t1i  of  August.  They  begin  to  rise  into  the  air 
soon  after  eight,  and  disappear  about  ten  in  the  evening. 
Reaumur  witnessed  the  birth  of  these  insects  in  the  Mame, 
in  1738,  and  his  description  of  the  scene  is  intevesting :  — 

"  The  myriads  of  ephemerK  which  filled  the  air  over  the  current  of 
the  river,  and  over  the  bank  on  which  I  stood,  are  neither  to  be 
expressed  nor  conceived.  When  the  snow  falls  with  the  largest 
flnkes,  and  with  the  least  interval  between  them,  the  air  is  not  so 
full  of  them  as  that  which  «urrounded  us  was  of  ephemene.  Scareelv 
had  I  remained  in  oae  place  a  few  minutes,  when  the  step  on  whicQ 
I  stood  was  quito  coDcealed  with  a  layer  of  them  from  twa  to  four 
inches  in  depth.  Near  the  lowest  step  a  surface  of  water  of  five  or 
six  feet  in  dunensiona  every  way  was  entirely  and  thicklv  covered  by 
them ;  and  «hat  the  current  carried  off  was  continually  replaced. 
Many  times  I  was  obliged  to  aband<Mi  my  station,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  shower  of  ephemera;,  which,  falling  with  an  obliquity 
less  constant  than  that  of  an  ordinary  shower,  stmck  contimially, 
and  in  a  manner  extremely  uncomfortable,  every  part  of  my  &ce 
— «yeB,  mouth  and  uostrils  were  filled  with  them.' 
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Next  in  importance  to  a  knowledge   of  the   insects  which 
injure  us,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  aninials  feeding  upon 
them ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men,  from  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  destroy  the  creatures  they  should  be  anxious  to 
protect.    Mr.  Kirby  states  that  on  one  occasion,  when  walking 
with  a  gentlfeman  over  his  estate    in  Yorkshire,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  circular  patches  of  dead  grass,  which  the 
farmer  persisted  in  attributing  to  the  crows,  though  the  na- 
turalist knew  that  the  birds  were  attracted  to  the  spot  in  search 
of  the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer,  to  which  all  the  mischief  was 
attributable.     An  exterminating  war  is  sometimes  carried  on 
against  the  Mole,  but  many  of  their  most  determined  enemies 
have  found  that  when  the  moles  were  destroyed,  the  Wire- worm 
appeared,  and  that  the  little  hillocks,  raised  by  the  sleek  soft- 
skinned  miners,  were  less  unsightly  than  a  withered  rootless 
pasture.     To  the  agricultiirist  a  study  of  the  habits  of  birds,  in 
association  with  that  of  insects,  is  so  important  that  it  should 
be  as  much  a  part  of  his  education  as  the  rotation  of  crops  or 
the  management  of  cattle.     The  insectivorous  birds  are  nume- 
rous, and  they  are  the  farmer's  best  friends  though  he  often 
treats  them  as  enemies,  because  they  occasionally  help  them- 
selves to  a  little  fruit  or  grain.     The  Swallows,  against  whom 
there  is  no  charge  of  petty-larceny,  are  the  only  birds  on  whom 
some  of  our  agriculturists  can  look  with  complacency  ;  but  they 
are  known  to  devour  so  many  insects,  and  are  so  constantly  on 
the  wing,  that  no  one  can  suspect  them  of  granivorous  pro- 
pensities.    But  all  the  passeres  inhabiting  this  country,  exc^t 
the  Pigeons,  are  insectivorous ;  and  even  the  Blackbird,  Thrush» 
and  Sparrow,  do  more  good  than  harm.     But  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  bird  more  serviceable  to  the  farmer  than  the  Rook,  in  spite 
of  the  prejudice  against  him,  for  he  has  a  great  appetite,  and 
consumes  an  astonishing  number  of  caterpillars.     He  follows 
the   plough   for   the  grubs  of  melalontha  and  tipula,  and  is 
everywhere  active  in  search  of  food.     In  June  last  some  of  the 
young  oak  plantations  in  the  forest  of  Dean  were  attacked  by 
the  larva)  of  the  tortrix  viridana,  a  beautiful  little  green-winged 
moth,  and  so  voracious  were  they,  that  the  trees  upon  many- 
acres  of  ground  were  entirely  stripped  of  foliage.     But  there 
was  a  great  gathering  of  Rooks  to  the  feast  from  the  country 
roimd,  and  &om  morning  till  night   they  hovered  over  the 
woods,  and  devoured  millions  of  the  black,  leaf-curling  cater- 
pillars. 

If  the  few  facts  we  have  stated  have  proved  the  usefulness  of 
the  science  of  Entomology,  or  defended  its  students  from  the 
charge  of  being  engaged  in  a  frivolous  pursuit,  we  may  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  Nature  by  the  assurance 
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that  a  considerable  amount  of  information  may  be  obtained 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of  clfussificationy  or 
the  possession  of  a  single  specimen.  The  twelve  orders  or  tribes 
of  insects  are  distinguished  by  well-marked  characteristics,  and 
if  to  an  acquaintance  with  these  be  added  some  information  as 
to  the  metamorphoses  or  stages  of  insect  life,  it  will  be  as 
difficult  to  pass  these  interestmg  animals  without  examination 
as  it  is  customary  with  the  ignorant  to  disregard  them.  The 
supply  of  knowledge  may  then  be  left  very  much  to  the  habit 
of  observation,  so  indispensable  to  a  naturalisti  with  such 
reading  as  practical  research  may  suggest. 

The  metamorphoses  of  insects  are  so  curious,  and  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  so  essential  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  history,  that 
we  may  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  Insects 
exist  in  four  distinct  forms  and  conditions  of  life — the  egg,  the 
larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  imago.  The  Lepidopteray  or  butterflies 
and  moths,  are  more  attractive  than  any  other  order  of  insects, 
and  their  antecedents  are  better  known.  A  butterfly  was  not 
bom  a  butterfly.  Its  existence  commenced  in  an  egg,  from 
which  a  caterpillar  creeped ;  but  as  this  is  but  a  masked  con- 
dition of  tlie  insect,  it  is  called  the  larva  state.  In  this  stage  of 
its  vitality  it  is  a  crawling  thing  with  sixteen  leas,  twelve 
eyes,  and  strong  capacious  jaws  fit  for  the  supply  of  its  vora- 
cious appetite.  In  the  progress  of  its  growth  it  frequently  casts 
its  skin,  as  everj'  boy  who  keeps  silkworms  knows.  When  its 
('ateri)illar  form  is  perfected,  it  fixes  itself  to  some  near  object, 
frecpiently  to  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  with  a  silken  cord,  and  its 
last  business  is  to  wrap  itself  in  a  shroud.  While  this  is  being 
done  the  animal  is  changing  in  form,  and  in  the  manner  ana 
conditions  of  its  life.  The  body  contracts,  the  skin  splits,  and  an 
ovate  substance  is  formed,  without  mouth,  without  limbs,  and 
possessing  but  little  sensibility.  This  is  called  the  pupa.  The 
animal  is  now  wrapped  in  cerements  like  a  mummy,  lives 
without  food,  and  is  incapable  of  locomotion.  In  this  state 
it  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  according  to  the 
ultimate  requirements  of  the  perfect  ammal.  The  hf^ienaptera, 
those  insects  which  have  their  weapons  of  defence  in  the  tail, 
such  as  the  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets,  pass  through  their  second 
tniTisformation  in  a  few  days ;  but  nearly  all  the  lepidoptera 
h ybernate  in  the  larva  state,  for  the  perfect  insect  lives  on  honey, 
and  many  of  them  feed  on  plants  which,  like  themselves,  are 
annuals ;  for  as  each  individual  insect  is  produced  from  an  egg,  so 
each  plant  springs  from  a  seed.  They  are  adapted  to,  and  may  be 
formed  for  each  other,  (for  the  adaptation  of  minutise  constitute 
the  grandeur  of  the  whole)  and  the  insect  is  perfected  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower ;  in  which  hct  we  perceive  a  reason  for  the 
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hybernation  of  so  many  of  the  lepidoptera  in  their  larva  state. 
Irom  the  pupa,  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  appears,  and  marvel- 
lous is  the  change.  That  which  was  yesterday  a  little  oval  thing 
not  so  large  as  a  wren's  egg,  with  no  power  of  defence,  and 
almost  incapable  of  motion,  is  to-day  a  ftilly  formed  butterfly 
in  the  maturity  of  its  vital  power,  though  commencing  its  briei, 
merry  aerial  existence.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  caterpillar  legs  it  once 
had  have  disappeared,  and  the  six  which  remain  are  less  like  those 
on  which  the  worm  crawled  than  are  the  legs  of  the  mole  to  those 
of  the  giraffe.  The  twelve  eyes,  too  small  to  be  seen  without 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  are  replaced  by  two  of  large  dimensions 
containing  seventeen  thousand  perfect  lenses,  eacn  lens  being, 
in  all  probability,  a  perfect  organ  of  vision.  The  form  of  the 
head  is  entirely  changed,  the  jaws  have  disappeared,  and  a 
hollow  proboscis  has  been  supplied ;  for  the  animal  now  lives  upon 
the  liquid  sweets  of  flowers  instead  of  the  crude  pulpy  matter  of 
leaves.  To  the  upper  surface  of  the  diminutive  head  two  long 
horns  or  antennae  are  attached,  and  the  bo^  is  supplied  with 
wings  of  elegant  form  and  rich  colours.  The  change  in  the 
internal  structure  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  body  of  the 
caterpillar  was  furnished  with  many  hundred  muscles,  and  in  its 
cavity,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  stomach,  were  two  convoluted 
tubes,  containing  silk  and  gum  for  the  formation  of  its  shroud. 
The  butterfly  has  a  thread-like  stomach,  and  the  abdomen  is 
almost  filled  with  large  parcels  of  eggs.  The  whole  nervous 
structure,  too,  is  changed,  and  the  entire  economy  of  the  ani- 
mal reconstructed.  These  are  strange  transformations  for  a 
creature  of  earth,  and  a  close  observation  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  marvel. 

*^  A  caterpillar  is  not,  in  fact,  a  simple  but  a  compound  animal^ 
containing  within  it  the  germ  of  the  mture  butterfly,  enclosed  in 
what  will  be  the  case  of  the  pupa,  which  is  itself  included  in  the 
three  or  more  skins,  one  over  the  other,  that  will  successivelv  cover 
the  larva.  As  this  increases  in  size  these  parts  expand,  present 
themselves,  and  are  in  turn  thrown  off,  untu  at  length  the  perfect 
insect,  which  had  been  concealed  in  this  succession  of  masks,  is  dis- 
played in  its  genuine  form.  That  this  is  the  proper  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Swammerdam, 
Malpighi,  and  other  anatomists.  The  nrst-mentioned  illustrious 
naturalist  discovered,  bj  accurate  dissections,  not  only  the  skins  of 
the  larva  and  the  pupa  encased  in  each  other,  but  within  them  the 
very  butterfly  itself  with  its  organs,  indeed  in  an  almost  fluid  state, 
but  still  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  Of  this  fact  you  may  convince 
yourself  without  Swammerdam's  skill,  by  plunging  into  vinegar  or 
spirits  of  wine  a  caterpillar  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  and 
letting  it  remain  there  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  con- 
sistency to  its  parts,  or  by  boiling  it  in  water  for  a  few  minutes ;  a 
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very  rough  iJieeettion  wiJl  then  enable  you  to  delect  the  future 
butterfly  ;  and  joit  will  find  that  the  wings,  rolled  up  into  a  sort  of 
cord,  are  lodged  between  the  first  and  second  eeginent  of  the  cater- 
piilar ;  that  the  antennie  and  trunk  are  coiled  up  in  front  of  the 
head ;  and  that  the  legs,  however  different  their  I'onu,  are  actually 
sheathed  in  its  legs.  Malpighi  diecovered  the  eggs  of  the  future 
tnotb  in  the  chrj'Balia  of  a  Bilkworm,  only  a  few  days  old,  and 
Beaumur  those  of  another  moth  {Jlypoggmna  dUpar)  even  in  the 
caterpillar,  and  that  seven  or  eight  days  befora  its  change  into  the 

CpA.  A  caterpillar  then  may  he  regarded  as  a  locomotive  egg, 
ring  for  its  embryo  ike  included  buttertly,  which  after  a  certain 
period  assimilates  to  itself  the  animnl  substance  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded; has  its  organs  gradunllv  developed,  and  at  length  breaks 
through  tile  shell  which  encircles  it." 

After  studying  the  larvse  of  insects  for  a  few  months,  we  are 
surprised  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  to  learn,  and 
th&t  having  passed  them  year  after  year  as  disgusting  obiecta 
and  intoleraUe  pests,  onwortLy  of  examination,  we  ahuuld,  in 
so  short  a  time,  have  gained  an  interest  in  their  production, 
existence,  and  changes,  and  lost  the  prejudice  with  which  we 
were  wont  to  view  them.  One  of  tlie  facts  we  have  learned  is, 
that  some  of  the  lame  are  apodous,  or  nHthout  legs :  and  that 
the  absence  of  these  organs  of  motion  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
locomotion,  for  although  they  hove  no  ribs,  they  have  muscles 
originating  in  the  body  and  attached  to  the  stin,  and  l^  them 
they  can  alternately  contract  and  expand  their  bodies.  The 
pedate  larva;  may  have  either  perfect  or  spurious  legs,  the 
muscles  of  the  one  being  protected  by  a  homy  substance,  and  of 
the  other  by  a  soft  membrane.  The  motions  of  the  larvEO,  as  well 
ns  their  formation,  have  also  been  found  worthy  of  examination. 
Some  have  a  alow  and  stately  progress,  others  move  with  speed. 
]SIany  of  them  climb,  leaving  behind  them  a  silken  trail  which 
enables  them  to  drop  slowly  to  the  ground ;  a  necessary  act  to 
those  who  there  pass  their  pupa  state.  Of  jumping  maggots 
we  have  a  specimen  in  the  larva  of  a  little  black  fly  {iyrcphaga 
cftei).  This  is  the  maggot  found  in  rich  cheese;  and  its  sur- 
prising vaulting  feats,  performed  by  bending  and  suddenly 
relaxing  the  body,  are  not  the  least  marvellous  of  the  many 
curious  phenomena  constantly  seen  without  obsenation. 

The  larva;  of  the  diptera,  or  two-winged  insects,  and  of  the 
coleoptera  {beetles  \  are  usually  maggots  or  grubs,  but  in  some 
instances  worms.  The  fat  white  maggot,  foimd  in  hazel-nuts, 
is  the  ofispring  of  a  weevil  {balininua  nucum).  Enclosed  in 
this  castle,  safe  from  the  attack  of  all  enemies,  saving  the  teeth 
of  a  few  vertebrated  animals,  it  passes  its  life  well  supplied 
with  food,  and  when  ready  for  its  pupa  stage  of  existence,  opens 
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a  way  for  itself  through  the  strong  walls  of  its  habitation  and 
buries  itself  underground,  from  which,  after  a  few  months,  it 
rises  an  elegant  litue  beetle.  The  "  shard-bome  beetle,"  whose 
**  droning  flight"  in  the  evening  startles  you,  as  it  blindly  flies 
close  to  your  ear,  or  perhaps  against  your  face,  was  once  a 
grub,  living  imder  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fly,  which 
now  so  daintily  feeds  at  your  board,  dipping  its  little  proboscis 
into  one  dish  after  another,  tasting  the  sweets  and  imbibing  the 
wine,  had  a  similar  origin,  and  lived  in  filthy  mire.  The  history 
of  the  gnat  (culex  pipiens)  our  authors  shall  relate : — 

''  The  grey-coated  gnat,  whose  humming  salutation  while  she  makes 
her  airy  circles  about  your  bed  giving  horrific  warning  of  the  san- 
guinary operation  in  which  she  is  ready  to  engage,  was  a  few  hours 
ago  the  inhabitant  of  a  stagnant  pool,  more  in  shape  like  a  fish  than 
an  insect.  Then  to  have  been  ts^en  out  of  the  water  would  have 
been  speedily  fatal,  now  it  could  as  little  exist  in  any  other  element 
than  air.  Then  it  breathed  through  its  tail,  now  through  openings 
in  its  sides.  Its  shapeless  head  in  that  period  of  its  existence  is 
now  changed  for  one  adorned  with  elegantly-tufted  antennae,  and 
furnished,  instead  of  jaws,  with  an  apparatus  more  artfully  con- 
structed than  the  cupping-glasses  of  the  phlebotomist — an  apparatus 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  strikes  in  the  lancets,  composes  a 
tube  for  pumping  up  the  flowing  blood." — P.  32. 

"  Its  larva  is  a  very  singular  creature,  furnished  with  a  remarkable 
anal  apparatus  for  respiration,  by  which  it  usually  remains  suspended 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  disposed  to  descend,  it  seems  to  sink 
by  the  weight  of  its  body ;  but  when  it  would  move  upwards  again, 
it  efiects  its  purpose  by  alternate  contortions  of  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  it,  and  thus  it  moves  with  much  celerity.  The  laminae  or 
swimmers,  which  terminate  its  anus,  are  doubtless  of  use  to  it  in 
promoting  this  purpose.  It  does  not,  that  I  ever  observed,  move  in 
a  lateral  direction,  but  only  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  \4ce 
versa."— P.  438. 

"  The  pupae  of  gnats,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  aquatic  dip- 
tera,  retain  their  locomotive  powers ;  not,  however,  the  free  motion  of 
their  limbs.  When  not  engaged  in  action  they  ascend  to  the  surface 
by  the  natural  levity  of  their  bodies,  and  are  there  suspended  by  two 
auriform  respiratory  organs  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  their 
abdomen  bem^  then  folded  under  the  breast;  when  disposed  to 
descend  the  animal  unfolds  it,  and  by  sudden  strokes  which  she  gives 
with  it  and  her  anal  swimmers  to  the  water,  she  swims  to  the  right 
and  left  as  well  as  downwards,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  larva." — 

The  selection  of  places  by  insects  for  the  deposition  of  their 
eggs,  the  devices  they  adopt  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  and  the  instruments  they  use,  are  worthy  of  minute 
investigation.     This   subject  would   supply  ma);^ial   for   an 
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interesting  and  long  chapter  on  insect  life,  but  we  can  only 
allude  to  a  few  facts,  as  illustrative  of  the  importance  of 
Entomological  observations  to  those  whose  persons  or  property 
may  be  injured  by  them. 

The  two-winged  fly,  called  the  gad  or  bot  fly,  (oestrus)  so 
annoying  to  cattle  in  the  summer  months,  follows  many  of  our 
domestic  animals  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  upon  them  its 
eggs.  One  i^cies  (estrus  equi)  is  seen  hovermg  over  the 
shoulders  or  fore-knees  of  horses,  settling  and  rising,  but 
still  following  alternately,  until  she  has  succeeded  in  her 
object.  While  thus  intrusively  and  annoyingly  flyinff  about  a 
horse,  she  succeeds  in  depositing,  one  after  the  other,  Hundreds 
of  eggs,  glueing  each  separately  to  a  hair.  The  parts  of  the 
body  selected  for  this  operation  are  those  most  frequently  licked. 
With  sufficient  heat  and  moisture  the  eggs  are  hatched  m  a  few 
days,  and  the  slight  irritation  produced  causes  the  animal  to  rub 
the  parts  with  its  tongue,  when  the  larvae  adhering  to  the  saliva  are 
forthwith  passed  into  its  stomach,  the  place  to  which  the  parent 
fly  wished  to  introduce  them,  and  the  one  most  suited  for  the 
development  of  the  insect.  Another  species  (cssirus  hcemor- 
rhoidalis)  oviposits  on  the  lips  of  the  horse,  and  is  more  trouble- 
some to  the  noble  animal  man  the  species  already  named.  To 
escape  the  disagreeable  familiarities  of  this  ins^  horses,  fre- 
quently stand  m  ponds  and  rivers,  knowing  that  the  oestrus 
will  not  follow  them  there.  The  cestrus  bovis  is  smaller  than 
eitlior  of  the  species  which  attack  horses,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
ill  the  hides  of  oxen.  Its  ovipositor  is  an  instnmient  resembling 
tlie  tubes  of  a  telescope,  and  consists  of  four  pieces,  sliding  one 
into  the  other.  The  termination  of  the  last  tube  is  like  an 
auger,  and  has  five  points,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
others,  and  hooked.  With  this  instrument  the  iasect  pierces 
tlie  liides  of  oxen  and  oviposits.  In  vain  the  animals  strive  to 
drive  their  tormentors  away,  and  madly  rush,  bellowing,  over 
their  pastures  with  erect  tails.  The  hole  thus  made  does  not 
close,  but,  open,  enlarges  with  the  growth  of  the  larva,  and 
tumours  are  frequently  produced.  Another  species  (cBstrus  ovis), 
o\  iposits  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  and  the 
maggots  crawling  into  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses  some- 
times reach  the  brain,  but  usually,  when  full-grown,  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  there  assume  the  pupa  state. 

The  Ichneumons  constitute  a  large  tribe  of  four-winged 
inseets,  and  their  habits  of  oviposition  are  singular.  In  their 
imago,  or  perfect  form,  they  feed  on  honey,  but  the  chief 
business  of  their  lives  is  to  find  some  vital  body  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  eggs.  The  body  of  a  caterpillar  is  selected 
by  some  species,  ai^d  they  may  be  seen  roaming  about  in 
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search  of  one  suitable  to  their  purpose.  Finding  the  vic- 
tim^ the  insect  pierces  it  with  its  sting,  and.  leaver  in  it  an 
egg,  the  larva  of  which  will  devour  the  caterpillar.  Some 
species  will  leave  but  one  egg,  others  several^  but  the  ntunber 
of  eggs  is  always  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  support  the 
larvaB  will  require.  It  may  appear  strange,  that  one  insect 
should  thus  prey  upon  the  living  body  of  another,  devouring  it 
piecemeal ;  but  it  is  still  more  strange  that  the  vital  parts  are 
never  attacked,  so  that  the  functions  of  the  life  of  the  victim 
are  continued  while  the  body  is  being  slowly  eaten,  and  that  it 
may  even  pass  into  its  pupa  state  to  bring  to  maturity  the  cruel 
ichneumon.  Speaking  of  the  ovipositor  of  these  insects,  Mr. 
Spence  says : — 

"In  those  [Ichneumons]  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
caterpillars  that  feed  exposed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  it  is  short, 
often,  in  very  large  species,  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long ;  having 
free  access  to  their  victims  a  longer  sting  would  hare  been  useless. 
But  a  considerable  number  oviposit  in  JLarrsB,  which  lie  concealed, 
where  so  short  an  instrument  could  not  possiblv  approach  them.  In 
these,  therefore,  the  sting  is  proporticmally  elongated,  so  much  so 
that  in  some  small  species  it  is  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the 
body.  Thus  in  pimplar  manifestator,  whose  economy  has  been  so 
pleasingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Marsham,  and  which  attacks  the  larva 
of  a  wila  bee  {chelostoma  maxillosa)  lying  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
holes  in  old  wood,  the  sting  is  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  it  is  not 
much  shorter  in  the  I.  StrohiUlhs  X.,  which  lavs  its  eggs  in  larv» 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  fir-cones,  which  without  such  an  appa- 
ratus it  would  never  be  able  to  reach." — P.  201. 

There  are  other  insects  which  have  to  supplv  their  young 
with  animal  food,  but  do  not  bury  their  eggs  in  hving  animals. 
A  tribe  of  hymenopterous  insects  (fossares)  form  burrows,  and 
with  their  eggs  deposit  caterpillars  for  the  support  of  the 
future  larvae,  taking  care  to  select  those  which  are  going  into 
the  pupa  state  that  they  may  neither  devour  the  eggs  nor  die 
themselves  for  want  of  food.  The  mason- wasp  of  Bonnet  not 
only  places  caterpillars  in  the  cells  where  she  deposits  her  eggs, 
but  reopens  them  to  give  a  fresh  supply  as  wanted. 

The  insects  which  have  to  provide  their  voung  with  a  veseta- 
ble  diet  are  not  less  careful  in  the  selection  oi  suitable  placea 
for  ovipositing,  when  the  young  are  to  be  brought  forth  under 
circumstances  which  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  sub- 
sistence without  the  precautions  of  the  parents.  Many  of  the 
hymenopterous  iasects  will  furnish  proofs  of  this.  We  need  not 
refer  to  the  hive  of  the  honey-bee  or  the  hill  of  the  ant,  where 
the  indefatigable  workers  are  continoaUy  tending  the  young. 
We  might,  however^  instanoe  a  wild  bee  (xyUfcopa  violaeea)  found 
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in  the  south  of  France.  This  little  creature  bores  a  hole  in 
wood,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  eonstmcts  some  ten 
or  twelve  cells  to  receive  her  effgs,  which  she  surrounds  with 
pollen  and  honey,  and  for  their  safety  closes  the  openings  with  the 
flawdust  she  has  made,  mixed  with  a  glue  of  her  own  formation. 
Another  wild  bee  (megachile  papaveris)  forms  its  subterranean 
dwelling  under  hard  paths,  and  lines  it  with  the  brisht  scarlet 
petals  of  the  poppy,  but  in  her  love  for  a  decorated  dwelling 
she  does  not  forget  the  necessities  of  her  ofibpring. 

Our  readers  must  now  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the 
study  of  insects  be  a  trifling  and  unprofitable  pursuit.  To  those 
who  are  unconvinced  by  what  we  have  said  we  recommend  a 
perusal  of  ''The  Introauction  to  Entomology,  by  Kirby  and 
Spence ;"  and  if  they  are  then  foimd  among  the  defamers  of  the 
science,  we  shall  ma^  no  other  effort  to  convince  them.  If  in 
the  opinion  of  others  we  have  succeeded  in  our  attempt  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of  attention,  and  that  much 
innocent  pleasure  and  useful  information  may  be  gained  by 
observing  the  habits  of  insects,  they  will  not  think  a  few  hours 
ill  spent  over  the  pa^es  of  a  book  which  has  suggested  all  we 
have  said.  The  new  edition  is  published  at  a  price  which  places 
it  within  the  means  of  all  who  desire  to  possess  it ;  and  if  it  had 
an  index  and  a  few  illustrations,  we  should  recommend  it 
earnestly  to  our  readers. 


The  Fapdl  Ckmepi/racy  Exposed;  or,  the  Bomish  Corporation  Dangeroue 
to  the  Political  Liberty  and  Social  Interests  of  Man,  By  liaward 
Beecber,  D.D.  Boston:  1855.  Eeprinted  by  James  Nicholl. 
Edinburgh:  1856.     12mo.    Pp.361. 

We  bave  bere  a  searching  and  masterly  exposure  of  the  designs  of 
the  Eomish  hierarchy  against  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
America,  written  by  one  whose  high  character,  social  position, 
and  practical  sound  sense  entitle  his  remarks  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance,  to  the  profound  attention  of  every  thinking  mind. 
We  are  aware  that  a  large  class  of  honest  and  intelligent  Christian 
men  regard  with  suspicion  the  alarm  which  has  of  late  been  raised 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
Popery.  Much  of  this  is  douhtless,  owing  to  the  palpable  exagge- 
ration which  has  characterized  the  statements  of  the  ante*Bomahists, 
and  still  more  to  the  hypocrisy  with  which  the  No-Popeiy  cry  has 
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been  raised  by  certain  parties.  But  after  all  reasonable  deductions 
have  been  maide,  honesty  compels  us  to  make  the  admission,  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Papacy  are  far  brighter  at  the  present  moment  than 
they  have  been  for  many  generations.  It  is  true,  that  the  number 
of  proselytes  in  England  is  inconsiderable ;  that  in  Ireland,  and  in 
America,  the  Boman  Catholics  are  even  diminishing  in  numbers; 
but  still  Popery  possesses,  both  here  and  in  America,  an  amount  of 
political  power  and  influence  which  can  be  regarded  by  none  who 
understand  its  true  character  without  mistrust  and  alarm.  We  are 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  works  published  of  late  years  on  the 
subject  of  Popery,  in  the  English  language  at  least,  but  we  know  of 
none  which  so  thoroughly  establishes  the  hostility  of  Homanism  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  as  the  present  work  of  Dr.  Beecher. 
The  great  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  Popery  is  a  fraudulent 
conspiracy  against  the  interests  of  Ood  and  of  humanity  ;  that  it  is  am. 
impostt^e  a/nd  a  forgery ;  and,  withal,  that  the  whole  system  is  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  All 
this  Dr.  Beecher  has  established  by  the  most  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence— that  arising  from  the  documents  of  the  Papacy  itself,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

One  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  this  work  is  that  in  which  the 
writer  establishes  the  important  fact,  that  "  the  system  of  perfidy 
and  fraud,  called  Eomanism,  has  been  linked  in  with,  and  ministered 
to,  an  extended  and  execrable  system  of  persecution,  with  which  the 
corporation  of  Bome  has  endeavoured  cruelly  to  exterminate  all  whom 
it  has  perfidiously  disfranchised."  (P.  40.)  It  is  true  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  Popery  is  denied  by  Papists  in  the  present  day,  and  many 
Protestants  are  duped  with  such  statements ;  but  no  one,  we  venture 
to  say,  who  is  in  any  tolerable  degree  acquainted  with  Bomanism, 
ever  doubts  the  fact,  that  what  Bome  was  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  she  is  now.  A  passage  we  lately  met  with  in  the  Rambler, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  organs  of  Bomanism  in  this  country, 
is  fitted  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  simple-minded  Protestants,  if 
nothing  else  succeeds  in  doing  so.  "We  are  the  children  of  a 
church  which  has  ever  avowed  the  deepest  hostility  to  the  orinciple  of 
*  religious  liberty,*  and  which  has  never  given  the  shadow  or  a  sanction 
to  the  theory,  that  *  civil  liberty '  is  necessarily  a  blessing  at  all. 
Believe  us  not,  Protestants  of  England  and  Irebuad !  for  an  instant, 
when  you  hear  us  pouring  forth  our  liberalisms.  When  you  hear  a 
Catholic  orator  declaring  '  that  this  is  the  most  humiliating  day  of 
his  life,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  once  more  the  glorioua 
principle  of  religious  freedom,'  be  not  too  simple  in  your  credulity. 
These  are  brave  words,  but  they  mean  nothing.  He  is  not  talking 
Catholicism,  but  Protestantism  and  nonsense !  You  ask  if  he  was 
lord  in  the  land,  and  you  were  in  a  minority,  what  he  would  do  to 
you.  That,  we  say,  would  depend  entirelv  on  circumstances.  If  it 
would  benefit  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  he  would  tolerate  you;  if 
expedient,  he  would  iniprison  you,  banish  you,  fine  you,  possibly  even 
he  might  hang  you.  But  be  assured  of  one  thing,  he  would  never 
tolerate  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  *  principles  of  civU  and  religiauM 
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liherly.'  "  {SambUr,  September,  1837.)  We  heartily  commeud  Dr. 
Beecher's  work  to  our  readers,  us  a  Bcarthing  ami  roaeterly  exposure 
of  the  preient  deBigns  of  the  Papal  church.  So  high  is  the  admiration 
entertained  for  it  by  tte  tjcottian  Kefonuatiou  Society,  that  they  have 
□ot  odIv  republisbea  it  in  Scotland,  but  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  giving  eight  annual  prizes  averaging  £5  each,  to  such 
Btudents  m  the  Scottiali  c-olleges,  "as  shall,  on  examination,  exhibit 
the  moat  accurate  knonkdge  of  its  conteuts." 


Watert  of  Comfort.  A  imall  Volume  of  Devotional  Poetry  of  m 
Praelical  Character,  addreued  to  the  I^ougitfitl  and  the  Suffering. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Visiting  my  SeUtions."  Cambridge :  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  calls  eapecial  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment, that  he  cornea  forward  as  a  pi-actical,  and  not  ae  a  poftieal 
writer,  and  acknowledges  his  deficiency  "  in  the  faculticH  of  fancy 
and  invention."  As  the  incomplete  or  reduudunt  lines  and  false 
cadences,  which  often  occur  in  his  pages,  show  hiin  also  to  be  by  no 
means  perfect  in  "  the  accompliahmL-ut  of  verse,"  many  of  hia  readers 
will  think  he  has  judged  wrongly  id  choosing  the  poetic  form  for  the 
embodiment  of  bis  thoughts ;  but  the  motive  and  aim  of  the  work 
are  so  good,  and  the  ideas  and  trains  of  thought  so  much  in  harmony 
with  a  poetic  state  of  feeling,  that  we  hesitate  to  condemn.  For 
though  we  consider — judging  from  one  or  two  rather  forcibly  written 
foot-notes— that  the  writer  might,  ivith  greater  credit  to  himself, 
have  presented  to  the  public,  in  the  place  of  this,  a  volume  of  prose, 
vet  there  are,  doubtless,  multitudes  to  whom  the  imperfections  we 
liave  indicated  will  be  matter  of  small  importance,  who  may  here 
tind  valuable  aid  in  the  Christian  life,  willingly  seeking  that  aid  from 
verse  when  thev  would  turn  away  from  a  book  of  heavier  appearance. 
'i'be  detached  lines  and  frequent  breaks  of  poetry  are  much  more 
attractive  to  the  invalid  and  the  depressed  than  is  toe  unbroken  page 
of  prose ;  and  gratitude,  not  harsh  criticism,  should  await  the  writer 
who  makes  it  his  aim  to  cheer  the  hours  of  affiiction  and  sorrow. 
Jlany  a  thouglit  will  be  suggested  by  this  volume  which  will 
strengthen  the  sufferer  for  the  endurance  of  trial. 


Poemx  and  Trantlationt.    By  Mrs.  Mschell.    London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

isse. 

Mrs.  Machell's  poetry  is.  For  the  most  part,  pleasant  and  melodi- 
ous. T!ie  translations  read  smoothly,  and  give  variety  to  arolume  which 
w  ill  serve  to  pass  agreeably  an  idle  hour.  We  cannot  say  much  more 
in  its  favour,  for  although  we  do  not  object  to  the  general  tone  of 
ntiment,  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  evidence  of  any  high  s '      "      ' 


poem  I 


ent,  yet  we 
,  while  in  oi 


i  of  the  translations  from  Victor  Hugo,  entitled, 


Prayer  for  All,"  there  ia  much  erroneouB  religioniam. 
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The  Lamp  of  Life,    London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1856. 

This  is  a  volume  of  poetry  of  which  "  In  Memoriam  "  appears  to 
have  been  made  the  model,  not  in  subject,  nor  in  the  measure  of  the 
verse,  but  in  the  general  line  of  thought  and  form  of  its  representa- 
tion. The  book  delineates,  in  a  series  of  short  poems,  the  history  of 
a  mind  of  the  reflective  and  speculative  order,  which,  however,  has 
never  entirely  lost  its  faith  in  the  existence  and  love  of  God,  and  is, 
therefore,  open  to  the  means  of  relief  which  prayer  presents.  The 
aid  and  illumination  eventually  realized  give  a  happy  tone  to  many 
of  the  poems,  and  leave  a  pleasant  effect  on  the  reader's  mind.  Mucn 
of  the  versification  is  good,  and  the  author  displays  considerable 
power  of  depicting  those  moods  of  mind  which  are  incident  to 
temperaments  of  his  class. 


I>ngland  in  Time  of  War,    By  Sidney  Dobell,  Author  of  "  Balder," 
and  "  The  Boman."     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  poetry  of  very  high  order,  depicting,  in  a 
graphic  and  dramatic  manner,  various  aspects  of  life,  called  forth  by 
that  state  of  things  from  which,  happily,  we  have  now  emerged,  but 
of  which  the  results  will  be  long  felt  around  many  of  the  hearths  of 
bur  land.  Mr.  Dobell  has  already,  by  his  former  works,  won  for 
himself  no  mean  name,  and  of  the  power,  the  depth  of  thought,  and 
the  suggestiveness  which  characterize  the  poems  before  us,  we  cannot 
speak  in  too  strong  terms.  There  are  one  or  two  short  pieces  of 
lighter  tone  which  we  could  wish  had  been  omitted  from  a  volume  of 
so  great  poetic  merit,  but  with  small  exceptions  the  book  abounds  in 
pictures  as  touching  as  they  are  truthfully  imagined.  The  poems  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  are  very  charming  in  their  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness, and  may,  perhaps,  obtain  more  general  favour  than  those  of 
their  companions  which  pursue  a  less  obvious  line  of  thought,  while 
the  latter  cannot  fail  of  being  appreciated  by  such  a  class  of  readers 
as  will  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  poet. 


Thinas  not  Generally  Known,  Familiarly  Explained :  a  Book  far 
Old  and  Young.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S  A.,  Author  of  **  Cunositiea 
of  London,"  &c.,  &c. 

An  amusing  olla  podrida,  containing  many  things  worth  knowing, 
as  well  as  '*  not  generally  known." 


Tracts  for  the  Church  in  1856.     London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison. 

These  Tracts  are  intended  to  remind  the  world  of  the  existence  and 
claims  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church ;  and  to  maintain  the 
urgent  present  necessity,  and  actual  restoration  of  the  apostolic  and 
prophetic  offices,  the  nearness  of  Christ's  second  advent,  and  the 
importance  of  an  ecclesiastical  unity  that  shall  comprehend  all 
Christendom.     We  cannot  encourage  the  writer  to  hope  that  he  ia 
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likely  to  make  much  impression  upon  those  that  differ  from  him; 
mud  we  fear  that  our  readers  would  not  thank  us,  if  through  our 
recommendation,  they  were  induced  to  attempt  the  reading  of  such 
very  dull  and  uninteresting  productions.  The  glorious  mom,  that 
can  be  dimly  discerned  in  these  obscure  pages,  of  a  universal  church, 
with  an  organization  more  compact  than  that  of  the  Papacy,  and  yet 
leaving  to  its  members,  perfect  spiritual  freedom,  enricned  with  the 
gifts,  and  adorned  with  the  splendour  of  apostolic  times,  is  not  likely 
to  be  realized  by  such  writing  as  we  find  in  these  Tracts.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  craving  that  is  manifested  here,  and  in  many  quarters,  for 
the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  miraculous  powers,  may  be  an  indi- 
cation that  there  is  not  in  Christian  hearts  the  &ith  that  there  should 
be,  in  the  reality  and  glory  of  those  far  more  precious  manifestations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages. 


Selections  from  the  Letters  ofBohert  Southey^  &e.  ^c.ic.  Edited  by 
his  Son-in-law,  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Vols.  III.  and  lY.     London :  Longman  and  Co.     1856. 

These  volumes  bring  to  a  close  what  we  presume  will  be  the  last 
memorials  of  Dr.  Southey.  We  must  say,  that  we  are  quite  con- 
tent with  this  prospect ;  for  while  in  some  portions  of  nis  corre- 
spondence, we  mid  ourselves  tapping  a  more  auriferous  stratum  of 
of  Mr.  Southey' s  history,  yet  even  at  the  best,  the  precious  grains  are 
few  and  far  between  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  letters  savour  more  of  the 
waste-paper  basket  than  the  portfolio.  Some  of  them  are  addressed 
to  children,  and  many  to  ladies ;  and  with  all  the  playfulness  and 
honhomie  which  they  display,  we  doubt  if  the  London  Post  OflSce 
does  not  daily  teem  with  thousands  fully  equal  to  them  in  point  of 
intellectual  ability  and  tact.  Perhaps  what  will  most  strike  the  reader 
will  be  the  singular  platitude  and  insipidity  of  Southey's  wit.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  man  of  such  sin&;ularly  varied  know- 
ledore  and  consequent  resources  of  illustration,  should  have  been  so 
little  allusive  or  suggestive  even  in  his  best  correspondence.  We 
find  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  M.P.,  a  reference  to  the  Eokectio 
Review,  which  we  present  quantum  valeat :  **The  latter  is  in  able 
hands.  The  editor  and  proprietor  I  know,  his  name  is  Conder.  He 
is  of  puritanical  extraction,  and  holds  most  of  the  opinions  which 
were  in  fashion  under  Cromwell — a  thorough  independent.  He  is 
a  clever,  clear-headed,  good  man.  Foster,  the  essayist,  is  one  of  his 
supporters,  and  the  most  violent  political  papers  in  the  Review  come 
from  him.  Fine  literature  is  either  reviewed  oy  Conder  himself,  or  by 
3Iontijomery,  who  is  a  Moravian."  This  cursory  notice  of  Foster, 
would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  Southey  was  unacquainted  with 
his  writings,  or  that  he  supposed  his  correspondent  to  labour  under 
that  disadvantage.  Southey  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  over- 
weening estimate  not  only  of  the  sagacity  which  characterized  hi» 
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"  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society ; "  but  also  of 
the  longevity  of  fame  to  which  those  insupportable  volumes  were 
destined.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Neville  White,  he  says  :  "  I  hope 
soon  to  have  my  *  Colloquies  *  in  the  press.  They  will  set  many  per- 
sons talking,  and  some  few  thinking.  They  will  draw  upon  me  a  good 
load  of  misrepresentation,  calumny,  and  abuse,  which  you  know  how 
much  I  regard  ;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  pointing  out  in  what 
manner  impending  evils  may  be  averted,  they  will  show  at  least  to 
future  ages,  that  they  were  not  unforeseen."  We  fear  that  there  is 
an  obvious  reason  why  future  ages  will  not  make  the  discovery  which 
the  author  predicts.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Southey's  reputation  will  be  raised  bv  the  publication  of  these 
volumes ;  and  but  for  the  gratifying  fact  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  we  should  feel  more  strongly  inclined  to  express  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  contents. 


Kars  and  Erzeroum ;  mth  the  Campaigns  of  Prince  JPaskiewitch  in 
1828  andlS'l^.  By  Lieut.- General Monteith,  K.L.S.,  F.R.S.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.     1856. 

This  work  is  the  record  of  the  personal  experience  of  its  author, 
while  attached  to  various  missions  in  Persia  between  the  years  1810 
and  1829.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  tempted  by  its  title  to  expect 
any  details  of  the  memorable  defence  of  Kars  under  Sir  William 
Fenwick  Williams,  will  of  course  be  disappointed.  Still  the  narrative 
of  General  Monteith  possesses  considerable  interest,  and  though 
chiefly  a  record  of  military  movements,  supplies  copious  information 
as  to  the  relations  of  those  cities  and  governments  which  the  late 
war  has  invested  with  a  lasting  historic  interest.  The  General  thus 
briefly  describes  the  fortress,  the  name  of  which  has  now  become  so 
familiar  in  the  west  of  Europe :  "  The  fortress  of  Kars  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Armenian  kings,  but 
it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Turks.  Before  the  use  of  artillery^ 
it  was  considered  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  ventured  to  stand  a 
siege  by  Timour,  by  whom  it  was  taken ;  though  it  was  more 
fortunate  when  besieged  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  upper  fortress  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  the  highest  serving  as  a  citadel  where  the 
Turkish  Janizaries  usually  resided,  the  lower  part  principaUy  occu- 
pied by  the  inhabitants ;  the  whole  is  enclosed  within  warn  of  stone 
Duilt  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not 
allow  of  a  ditch  or  glacis.  It  is  commanded  from  without  by  soine 
hills  within  short  cannon  range,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
walls  being  built  on  a  steep  descent,  the  interior  of  many  parte  dT 
the  fortress  is  seen  from  the  outside.  Two  suburbs  on  the  low  ground, 
aflbrded  cover  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  walls,  and  were  prin* 
cipally  inhabited  by  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  some  Jews.  They  were 
only  defended  by  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones,  and  were  indeed  inea* 
pable  of  further  defence.    The  population  was  about  12,000^  the 
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majority  of  whom  were  Christians."    The  volume  is  embellished  with 
a  large  and  elaborate  map. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writinas  of  James  Montgomery,  including 
Selections  from  his  Chrresponaenee,  Remains  in  Frose  and  Verse, 
and  Conversations  on  various  Subjects,  By  John  Holland  and  James 
Everett.  Vols.  Y.,  YI.  and  YII.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1856. 

Solon  instructs  us  that  it  is  premature  to  pronounce  any  man  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  or  envy  before  his  death.  Had  the  sage  lived  to 
our  days,  he  would  probably  have  postponed  the  term  to  which  his 
caution  extends,  until  the  time  wnen  his  biography  should  either 
have  been  completed  or  until  lus  memory  should  have  ceased  to  be  in 
danger  of  such  a  resurrection.  He  might  fairly  have  selected  the 
instance  of  poor  Mr.  Montgomery  to  point  his  moral.  The  poet's 
writings  bore  the  promise  of  a  long  and  pleasing  remembrance,  but 
they  are  sadly  crushed  and  burieo-— foliage  and  flowers  together — 
under  the  mere  debris  of  a  long  life  as  contained  in  these  seven  pon- 
derous volumes.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Germans  disap- 
proved of  the  erection  of  monumental  edifices  over  graves  as  being 
oppressive  to  the  deceased.  We  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  what 
those  rude  sentimentalists  would  have  thought  of  biographical  monu- 
ments, had  they  been  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Everett.  It  is  really  high  time  that  this  system  of 
posthumous  exposure  should  be  conclusively  condemned  by  the  public. 
Egyptian  mummies  are  bad  enough,  but  the  practice  now  rapidly 
increasing  upon  us,  of  perpetuating  the  passing  remarks  of  departed 
worthies,  and  kneading  them  in  a  row  with  the  suggestive  platitudes 
of  future  biographers,  is  at  length  becoming  an  unbearable  nuisance. 


Life  in  the  Trenches  before  Sehastopol,    By  Major  Whitworth  Porter, 
Koyal  Engineers.     London :  Longman  and  Uo.     1856. 

The  siege  of  Sehastopol  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  the  British 
people  have  not  a  few  reasons  for  desiring  to  forget  it.  Still  its 
details  have  about  them  a  terrible  fascination,  and  this  volume  sup- 
plies to  no  small  extent  the  anomalous  want.  The  writer  starts  with 
a  principle,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  criti- 
cize his  superiors,  whether  military  or  civil.  How  far  this  is  just  in 
its  fullest  extent,  we  might  be  disposed  to  question  ;  but  so  scrupulous 
a  reserve  adds,  at  all  events,  a  great  weight  of  credibility  to  the  state- 
ments which  the  writer  copies  from  his  own  bitter  experience.  His 
volume  presents  us  with  a  picture  correct,  so  far  as  it  extends,  of  the 
distressing  details  of  that  memorable  siege.  To  analyze  it,  would  be 
to  repeat  a  twice-told  tale;  but  we  think  it  will  remain  as  a  standing, 
though  brief  memorial  to  which  history  wiD  pay  respect.     Major 
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Porter's  description  of  the  great  fire  in  Sebastopol  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  soldier-like  and  truthful  style  of  narrative : 
"  Suddenly  there  is  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  look-out  men  on 
the  parapet,  and  the  word  is  speedily  passed,  that  there  is  a  fire  in 
the  town.     On  looking  out  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  perceive,  far  away 
in  the  rear  of  the  Bedan,  a  dull  red  light  faintly  glowing  in  the 
horizon.     This  gradually  increases  in  brilliancy  and  intensity,  until 
at  length  the  forked  flames  themselves  are  seen  to  rise  high  into  the 
air  over  the  building  they  have  seized  upon  as  their  prey.     Eager 
and  anxious  are  now  the  looks  cast  upon  the  blaze  by  all  around ; 
probabilities  are  discussed  as  to  its  locaKty,  and  hopes  are  very  gene- 
rally expressed  that  it  may  extend  itself  until  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  town  has  been  achieved ;  or,  as  I  once  heard  a  Jack  Tar  express 
himself  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  till  the  whole  place  is  gone  to  blazes.' 
Others  again  suggest  a  hope  that  a  magazine  may  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  conflagration,  and  add  its  quota  to  the  scene  of  destruction. 
The  huge  blaze  of  light  has,  by  this  time,  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  around.     Ere  long,  shells  commence  to  drop  within  the  devoted 
space,  until  at  length  every  other  object  seems  forgotten  in  the  desire 
to  keep  alive  the  flames  which  are  established  within  the  heart  of  the 
town.     From  the  most  distant  points  in  the  attack  these  missiles 
arise,  converging  morfe  and  more  together,  as   they  pursue   their 
onward  course,  until  at  length  they  appear  to  drop  simultaneously 
upon  the  self-same  spot.     The  Eussians  on  their  part  are  by  no  means 
idle  spectators  of  the  scene,  but  may  plainly  be  oistinguished  in  the 
glowing  light,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  busily  engaged  in  checking  as 
we  are  in  extending  the  circle  of  the  disaster ;  and  now  a  shell,  more 
correctly  aimed  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  drops  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  burning  fabric,  and,  exploding  there,  sends  brge  Blazing 
masses  of  ruin,  accompanied  by  a  dense  shower  of  sparks,  high  up 
into  the  air,  from  whence  they  descend,  bearing  with  them  the  seeds 
of  further  conflagration  on  all  surrounding  objects.     A  faint  sound 
somewhat  resembling  a  yell  is  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  devoted 
spot,  telling  that  one  more  scene  of  horror  has  been  enacted,  adding 
yet  another  to  the  long  list  of  catastrophes  which  have  been  the  fruit 
of  this  fearful  siege.     On  our  side,  a  loud  ringing  cheer  marks  the 
event  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing.     Truly  war  is  a  savage  and  unhuman- 
izing  necessity :  here  are  we,  Christians,  in  a  higmy  £ivoured  land, 
taught  by  our  religion  all  that  should  soften  and  ennoble  the  heart, — 
not  content  with  adding  to  the  miseries  of  our  ioes,  by  dealing  out 
destruction  upon  them  whilst  engaged  in  combating  a  yet  fiercer 
enemy  than  ourselves, — shouting  with  exultation,  as  we  behold  a 
scene  of  death  and  misery  enacted  before  our  eyes  ;  and  yet  we  are 
not  as  bad  as  we  seem.     Fighting,  as  we  do,  against  a  foe  that  will 
listen  to  no  remonstrance,  no  reasoning,  save  that  of  brute  force,  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty, — a  duty,  painful  though  it  may  be  to  a  right* 
thinking  mind,  yet  one  that  we  most  distinctly  owe  to  our  countrv, — 
to  impress  upon  this  benighted  nation  the  fact  that  we  have  the  power, 
as  we  possess  the  determination,  of  bringing  her  to  reason." 
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ToeHeal  Works  of  'Robert  BurnSf  mth  Life,    By  George  Gilfillan. 
Vols.  I.  and  11.    Edinburgh  r  Nicbol.     1856. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  eulogize  the  poetry  of  Bobert  Burns,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  but  little  to  say  of  the  elegant  library  edition 
which  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  given  to  the  piiblic.  Our  bu8ine98  is  to  notice 
in  very  few  words,  the  office  which  the  editor  has  performed.    "Wlule 

E^es<5inting  the  entire  works  of  the  poet  in  an  attractive  form,  he 
as  recorded  with  his  clittract^stic  brilliancy  df  styl^,  his  estimate 
of  that  most  gifbed,^  most  unfortuhaite,  and  we  must  add,  most  Ua^ne- 
w<Mrthy  man.  We  think  that  the  reading  public  may  safely  accept 
that  estimate.  It  does  ample  justice  to  the  genius  of  Bums,  whue 
it  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  those  gross  demerits  in  his  moral 
character,  which  constitute  him  a  beacon  to  all  those  whose  genius  is 
their  temptation,  and  who  may  thence  be  drawn  into  the  fallacy  of 
aapposing  that — 

'^  Yet  the  Hght  that  led  astray 
Was  light  fix)m  heaTen." 


Fr^essar   WiUotCs   Works.    Vols.  HI.,  IV.  and   V.     Edinburgh : 
Blackwood.     1856. 

Wi  notice  these  volumes  merely  to  say  that  the  republication  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  Works  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  high  interest  to 
the  intellectual  portion  of  the  reading  public.  The  "  Noctes  Ambro- 
siame,"  will  never  cease  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  line  of  Pope  to 
Bolingbroke— 

^*  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  dow  of  soul.*^ 

Differing  as  we  do  with  the  late  Professor,  almost  diametrically  on 
many  points  of  morals  and  politics,  we  cannot  but  think  that  tnese 
extraordinary  publications  will  survive  the  date  of  many  volumes  of 
graved  and  weightier  matter.  Our  only  caus6  of  regret  is,  that  the 
incessant  )sme  of  the  vernacular  Scotch  wiH  ttrake  many  of  the  finest 
hits  of  humour  unintelli^ble  to  those  readers  who  have  not  mastered 
the  more  purely  national  Uteratujie  of  the  North. 
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Political    Affaies    nr    the    United    States    weab   a   hobs 

THBEATEiaNG    ASPECT    THAN    THEY    HAVE    EVEB    DONE    SINCE    THE 
COMMENCEMENT    OF    THEIB   INDEPENDENT   EXISTENCE.      A   brief  re- 
capitulation will  explain  the  cause  of  this.    The  conflict  between  free 
labour  and  slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  has  required  the 
interference  of  the  Federal  Executive ;  its  troops  have,  by  order  of 
the  central  authorities,  suppressed  the  free  Legislature  there,  or 
prevented  its  assembling,  and  otherwise  aided  the  rival  body  of  the 
pro-slavery  settlers.     To  check  this  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  central  power,  which  would  inevitably  make  E^sas  a  slave  State, 
the  representatives  of  the  North  determined  to  "  stop  the  supplies  " 
till  many  grievances  springing  from  this  conflict  were  remedied.    To 
several  money  bills,  or  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  judicial  ser- 
vices, they  added  "  riders,"  or  amendments,  deflning  the  conditions 
on  which  the  funds  were  granted — conditions,  of  course,  favourable 
to  the  Free-soil  interest.     To  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  Army> 
involving  many  millions,  they  appended  a  similar  clause.    After  much 
negotiation  and  many  conferences  between  House  and  Senate  in  the 
last  few  days,  with  some  concession  on  both  sides,  the  amendments 
to  the  Civil  Supply  Bills  were  abandoned  by  the  House ;  but  to  that 
added  to  the  Army  Bill  the  members  adhered  finnly.    This,  however, 
was  subsequently  given  up,  and  the  President  has  lost  no  time  in 
taking  advantage   of  this  victory.     The  question  has  long  been, 
whether  Kansas  shall  be  a  free  or  a  slave  State,  and  the  original 
mode  of  determining  the  dispute,  was  the  rapid  immigration  of  the 
advocates  of  both  sides  into  the  Territory  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  contest.    But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  question  was  not 
to  be  settled  by  votes,  but  by  arms.     Several  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  the  hostile  parties  have  already  occurred.     The  Pro-slavery 
party,  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  and  inflamed  with 
zeal  as  the  propagandists  of  slavery,  have  fought  with  desperation, 
and  for  a  time,  at  least,  have  triumphed.     After  one  battle  which 
lasted  an  hour,  the  Free-soilers  were  defeated.   Their  opponents  then 
followed  up  their  advantage,  seized  the  town  of  Leavenstown,  drove 
out  all  the  Free-soilers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  burnt  or 
conflscated  their  property,  while  another  Bection  of  the  party  cut  oflT 
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their  retreat  by  taking  pt  ssession  of  the  road«.     In  these  acts  of 
violence,  the  Pro-slavery  -^arty  have  the  active  support  of  the  govern" 
ment  at  Washington.     A  despatch  from  Mr.  Marcy  enables  the  new 
Governor,  Colonel  Geary,  to  enrol  and  organise  the  militia  of  the 
Territory,  to  form  an  addition  to  the  Federal  troops  already  out ;  and 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Secretary  of  War,  authorizes 
the  Governors  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  to  assist  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  two  regiments  of  foot  militia.    The 
Free  State  party  in  Kansas  are  described  in  these  documents  as 
rebels  and  insurgents  in  open  arms  against  the  constituted  Gt)vem- 
ment,   and   the   military  commanders  are  ordered  to  take  every 
measure  to  suppress  ''  all  combinations  to  resist  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  and  **  suppress  insurrection."     In  addition  to  the 
Governors  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  General  Smith,  the  commander 
of  the  Federal  forces,  and  General  Bichardson,  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  and  a  formidable  military  display  threatens 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Free  State  party.     Meanwhile,  several 
of  the  Northern  States  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  have  voted  supplies 
both  of  men  and  money  in  aid  of  their  Anti-slavery  fellow-country  men 
in  Kansas.     Everything,  therefore,  now  points  to  a  civil  war,  in  con- 
jecturing the  issue  of  which  we  seem  shut  up  to  the  single  alternative 
— either  the  conclusive  defeat  of  the  Pro-slavery  party,  or  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union. 

The  Canton  of  Nextfchatel  has  been  the  scene  op  aEotalist 
Insueeection,  with  a  view  of  annexing  it  to  the  dominions  op 
THE  Kino  of  Prussia. — So  secretly  was  this  movement  planned, 
that  the  citizens  at  Neufchatel  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  King's 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  castle.  This  took  place  on  the  2nd.  The 
Suu'se,  however,  under  date  of  Berne,  September  4,  thus  announces 
the  bursting  of  the  bubble  :  "  This  morning  the  castle  and  the  town 
of  Neufchatel  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  when  suddenly 
the  report  was  spread  that  the  town  was  surrounded  by  Bepublican 
troops.  The  Eoyalists  first  thought  they  had  to  deal  with  volunteers 
from  Chaux-de-Fonds,  but  they  were  considerably  surprised  on  find- 
ing themselves  face  to  face  with  the  patriots  of  the  valley  of  Travers. 
Five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Denzler,  had  advanced 
during  the  night,  and  as  they  approached  the  town  they  were  joined 
by  reinforcements  from  all  directions.  They  halted  near  Neufchatel, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  A  sanguinary  engagement  ensued,  but  it 
was  soon  decided,  and  the  Bepublican  colours  were  hoisted  upon  the 
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castle.  The  Boyalists  lost  12  killed,  50  wounded,  and  more  thsn 
KX)  prisoners.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  including 
Colonel  de  Meuron,  have  escaped.  The  councillors  of  state,  Piaget, 
Humbert,  and  Jeanrenaud,  are  prisoners.  The  Goyemment  has  re- 
sumed its  functions,  and  the  Prefect  Matthej  has  returned  to  Neuf- 
chatel.  Order  is,  therefore,  re-established.  The  Federal  Council 
decided  to-day  that  the  persons  compromised  in  this  affair  and  goil^ 
of  high  treason  should  be  sent  for  trial  before  the  Federal  eourta." 
The  King  of  Prussia  was  naturally  suspected  of  complicity  in  this 
desperate  design,  but  we  believe  that  no  facts  have  transpired  to 
justify  the  suspicion.  The  principality  was  up  to  the  year  1848, 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  to  whom  it  fell  as  aa 
inheritance  from  the  House  of  Orange ;  in  that  reYolutionmry  yesTt 
however,  the  Neufchatelese  threw  off  the  aUegiance  they  had  hitherta 
owed  to  their  Prince-Protector,  and  joined  the  other  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland unconditionally ;  it  having  differed  from  the  ottfers  up  to  tiia^ 
time  by  its  quasi  monarchical  form  of  government.  The  King  of 
Prussia  has,  however,  never  resigned  himself  to  look  upon  this  prin> 
cipality  as  irrevocably  lost  to  his  crown,  but  has  taken  steps,  on 
various  occasions,  to  get  his  right  to  it  acknowledged  by  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe. 

TflE  State  of  Public  Ajfaiss  at  [N^aplss  beehb  to  betoksit  a 

BAPiDLT  appro AGHiKO  Cbisis. — During  the  ParliamentMy  recesa, 

we  have  no  very  satisfactory  sources  of  information  respecting  the 

diplomatic  measures  of  the  Government.  It  seems,  however,  generally 

believed  that  France  and  England  have  resolved  to  compel  the  despotic 

Ferdinand  to  desist  from  those  oppressive  measures  which  threaten  to 

lead  to  revolution  in  Italy  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.     It  is 

confidently  affirmed  that  an  ultimatum  of  a  peremptory  kind  has  been 

sent  from  Paris  to  Naples,  incase  of  the  refusal  of  which  four  French 

and  English  ships  of  war  and  six  steam  ships  are  in  readiness  to  sail  for 

Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 

where  they  will  receive  the  retiring  representatives  of  the  French 

and  English  governments  at  that  court.     We  watch  the  issue  with 

anxiety  and  hope.     Meanwhile  the  British  relations  with  Austria 

have  been  complicated  by  an  act  of  characteristic  fatuity  on  the  part 

of  the  latter  government.     Upwards  of  thirty  men,  formerly  engaged 

in  the  late  war  in  the  Anglo-Italian  Legion,  having  been  disbanded 

at  Malta  and  returned  to  their  homes,  have  been  summarily  arrested 

and  consigned  to  prison  by  the  Austrian  authorities  for  having 
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enlisted  withont  permission  from  tiie  state.  The  Britisb  rqiresenta- 
tire  has  demanded  their  immediate  release,  and  there  the  matter 
rests  as  far  as  our  present  information  extends* 

The  bsoekt  Censits  is  Iveulkd  exhibits  the  ico6t  extba- 

OBDINABY  EETELATIOKS  OT  THE  DEPOPITLATIOK,  CHIE7LT  OCCA- 
SIONED BY  I'AMINE,   IKTOLTIVO  A  SAOBIEICE  OT  ITOT  FAB  OFF   ONE- 

THiBD  OF  THE  PoPULATioK  OF  Ibeland.    "  We  BOW  beg,"  sajs  the 
Beport,  "  to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  rural 
population  which  resulted  from  the  fiimine  and  emigration  of  1845 
and  the  following  years.    In  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  has  been  a 
general  diminution  of  the  rural  population  of  53  persons-  to  the 
square  mile  of  the  entire  area,  and  of  104  persons  to  the  square 
mile  of  arable  land."     And  the  sum  total  of  decrease  is  given 
in  the  foUowing  sets  of  figures :     *'  The   numerical   decrease   of 
the  inhabitants  between  1841  and  1851  amounted  to  1,622,789,  or 
19*85  per  cent.    But,  this  being  merely  the  difierence  between  the 
number  of  the  people  in  1841  and  1851,  without  making  any  allow- 
ance for  a  natural  and  ordinary  increase  of  population,  oonveys  but 
very  inadequately  the  efiTect  of  the  yisitation  of  £Eimine  and  pesti- 
lence."   Avery  simple  additional  calculation  completes  the  estimate, 
of  which  the  foUowing  is  the  result :  ''  We  find  that  the  population 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  would  probably  have  numbered  9,018,799, 
instead  of  6,522,385 ;  and  that  consequently  the  loss  of  population 
between  1841  and  1851,  may  be  computed  at  the  enormous  amount 
of  2,446,414  persons."    On  this  the  Times  says :  ''Amid  all  the  horrors 
of  Irish  depopulation,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  country  that 
it  seems  at  last  to  be  taking  up  the  staff  of  life  and  becoming  a  com 
country.     There  can  be  no  real  prosperity  for  Ireland  till  this  change 
has  taken  place.     The  potato  cannot  make  a  thriving  country.     It 
can  simply  keep  an  indolent  population  alive ;  it  cannot  add  to  the 
national  resources  and  produce  a  national  capital.     Ireland,  with 
nearly  a  third  of  its  population  taken  away,  is  now  working  harder, 
and  producing  more  than  it  did  before.     The  returns  in  the  present 
Beport  show,  besides  the  increase  of  arable  land,  a  large  quantity  of 
waste  land  brought  into  cultivation.      The  famine  has  probably 
operated  like  other  diseases,  and  taken  to  a  considrable  extent  the 
weak  labourer  and  left  the  strong  one.     The  residuum  of  labour  left 
in  Ireland  is  consequently  an  improvement  upon  the  old  standard, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  diminution  of  population  leaves  more 
employment,  and  with  more  employment  better  wages,  and  with 
better  wages  better  food." 


d^ 
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The  Manifesto  of  the  Emfesob  of  Eussia,   BSABnro   date 

SePTEMBEB  9th,  is  FEAUGHT  TdTH  HOPE  TO  THE  PeACE  AND 

Commebce  of  Europe.  The  following  are  its  most  important  pro- 
visions. After  reciting  the  motives  which  have  led  to  this  unwonted 
act  of  sovereignty,  he  sajs :  **  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  sacred 
purpose  the  Emperor  commences  by  granting  great  immunities  to 
the  provinces  of  Tauris,  Cherson,  EkaterinoslaflT,  and  Archangel,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  general  to  all  the 
provinces  that  have  more  particularly  borne  the  brunt  of  the  late 
campaign.  Furthermore,  and  in  order  to  extend  as  far  as  possible 
the  cirde  of  his  liberality,  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on 
the  whole  empire  the  benefits  of  a  general  boon,  the  importance  of 
which  can  be  measured  only  by  the  immensity  of  the  sphere  it  em- 
braces. The  Emperor  most  graciously  dispenses  the  whole  of  Eussia 
from  every  burden  of  military  recruiting  or  conscription  for  four 
consecutive  years,  imless  —which  Q-od  avert — the  necessities  of  war 
should  interpose  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  this  measure.  In  strict 
conformity  with  this  same  idea,  the  Emperor,  in  his  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his*subjects,  has  instructed  his  Minister  of  Finance  to  set 
on  foot  immediately  a  new  census  of  the  population  of  the  empire,  so 
as  more  equitably  to  assess  the  burden  of  the  capitation  tax,  which 
may  possibly  weigh  disproportionately  on  certain  classes,  whose  num- 
bers have  been  more  or  less  sensibly  diminished  by  the  war  and  by 
the  epidemic  scourges  that  have  raged  more  particularly  among  them. 
Furthermore,  his  Majesty  orders  that  the  different  arrears  of  taxes, 
altogether  amounting  to  at  least  24,000,000  silver  roubles,  as  well  as 
all  pecuniary  fines,5shall  be  graciously  remitted  to  the  debtors.  Finally, 
the  Emperor  deigns  by  the  same  act  to  abolish  the  tax  hitherto  raised 
on  passports  for  foreign  parts,  reserving  only  a  stamp  duty,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  '  Invalides.*  His  Majesty  further 
extends  his  sovereign  clemency  to  those  who  have  become  obnoxious 
to  public  justice,  and  grants  to  all  repentant  criminals  whose  conduct 
has  been  irreproachable  since  their  condemnation  either  the  entire 
remission  of  their  sentence  or  a  considerable  commutation  of  their 
punishment.  With  respect  to  state  prisoners,  both  those  who  be- 
longed to  secret  societies  discovered  in  Eussia  at  various  times,  and 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Polish  rebellion  of  1831,  the  Emperor 
ordains — that  as  regards  some,  their  lot  shall  be  considerably  alle* 
viated  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  banished ;  as  regards  others, 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
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and  as  to  the  rest,  that  they  may  be  entirely  restored  to  freedom^ 
with  the  liberty  to  fix  the  place  of  their  residence  in  any  of  the  towns 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  capitals,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Finally,  as  the 
crowning  point  of  his  clemency,  the  Emperor  deigns  to  grant  to  all 
these  state  prisoners  their  rights  of  nobility,  and  also  to  all  their 
legitimate  children  bom  since  the  condemnation  of  their  parents, 
whether  they  be  already  dead  or  still  alive."  On  this  the  Times  very 
justly  observes,  *'  That  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  oharacter 
and  bearings  of  this  measure.  Putting  the  Russian  army  and  navy 
at  a  million,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  and  reckoning  the  annual  waste 
of  such  an  army  in  time  of  peace  at  something  between  10  and  15 
per  cent.,  we  have  here  a  waste  to  be  endured  without  replacement 
as  far  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  So,  here  is  a  promise  that  the 
great  Eussian  army,  the  terror  of  the  Old  World,  shall,  if  nothing 
hinders,  be  allowed  to  dwindle  down  to  less  than  600,000  men,  not 
more  than  the  aggregate  peace  establishment  of  Englandand  France. 
Such  an  army,  well-disciplined  and  well-found  with  the  additional 
means  of  locomotion  which  Eussia  will  soon  possess,  may  foe  perfectly 
sufficient  for  the  peace  and  protection  of  that  empire,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  such  a  force  as  Peter,  or  the  first  Alexander,  or  Nicholas,  would 
have  thought  requisite  to  carry  out  the  conquering  destiny  of  Eussia* 
and  make  her  the  arbiter,  if  not  the  mistress,  of  the  Old  World.  We 
feel  no  doubt  that,  as  Eussia  is  quite  secure  within  her  borders,  and 
unanimous  in  the  loyalty  of  her  populations,  and  as  no  European 
alliance  would  attack  her,  after  recent  experience,  without  weighing 
the  matter  well  and  long,  600,000  men  will  be  found  ample,  whether 
as  a  present  defence  or  as  a  school  of  arms  and  the  nucleus  for  future 
additions.  There  will,  therefore,  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  con- 
scription, which  on  the  above  estimate  would  be  125,000  men,  spared 
for  public  works  and  ordinary  occupations,  especially  for  railways." 
The   Failure   of   the   Eoyax  Bbitiah  Bakk  has  theowit  a 

PANIC   THBOUOn    THE    CoMMEBCIAL    CLASSES    OF   THE   MeTBOPOLIS. 

The  accountant's  investigation  of  its  affairs  exhibits  some  of  the 
most  astounding  disclosures  with  which  the  public  have  ever  become 
acquainted.  The  record  of  the  scarcely  credible  misdeeds  of  the 
salaried  officers  of  this  company  is  thus  succinctly  stated  by  the 
Times  —  "  As  fast  as  the  five  hundred  simpletons  bought  the  shares, 
or  *  deposited '  their  money  on  the  counter,  the  gentlemen  in  the 
parlour '  took '  it,  or  *  borrowed  *  it,  or  whatever  else  it  is  to  be  called. 
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ITumplirey  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  directors,  took  £70.000 ; 
Mr.  John  Gwvnne,  another  director,  took  £14,000 ;  Mr.  Cameron, 
the  soopetarv,  took  £30.000  ;  Mr.  Mullins,  the  solicitor,  took  £7,000 ; 
one  of  the  "auditors  took  £2,000 ;  John  M-Gregor,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Glasgow,  the  eminent  financial  writer  and  projector  of  the  Bank, 
tiH^k  £7,862,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that,  with  so  magnificent  t 
prostigi»,  he  did  not  take  more — he  had  not  his  fair  share.  A  number 
of  smaller  people  had  £00.000  among  them.     Mr.  Oliver,  of  Liver- 


masticatmg 

and  swallowinc:  what  tber  took.     There  certainlv  are  anomaliee  in 
the  distribution  that   mav  some  dav  be   explained.     There   were 
dirtH^tors  who  took  nothing  at  alL  or.  at  all  events,  returned  what 
they  tix>k.     The  chief  clue  to  this  iuequaKty  is.  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  the  fiii't  of  there  being  here,  as  everywhere,  a  master  mind.     This 
was  Mr.  Cameron,  the  secretarv.  who  divided  the  bootv,  and  there 
mu*t  have  been  a  degree  of  confidence  between  him  and  some  of  the 
director*  which  there  was  not  with  the  rest.     He  had  come  up  from 
the  countrv,  and  did  not  know  the  London  wav  of  business  :  nor.  as 
it  turns  out*  had  he  anv  occasion  to  ktt?w  it.  for  his  own  wav  of 
doiiis;  business  was  a  vast  deal  better.    He  keDC  the  real  accounts  of  the 
Bank  in  a  little  bvH>k  with  a  little  kev  to  it.  and  pr.^hibiced  all  commu- 
niv-nitiou  between  the  director*  and  either  customer*  or  clerks.    So.  at 
least,  it  is  stated  bv  the  sjjeener  member*  ot  the  direction,  and  Mr. 
Ec^daile  savs  that,  even  wben  Mr.  Brown  was  i:i  debt  £70,000,  he 
(^Esdaile'^  iJid  not  know  of  I  he  debt  till  called  to  the  cbair  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.     Mr.  Owen,  w'aije  dLr^fctor.  little  more 
than  two  years  a^\  did  not  know  there  was  a  ^inc^  shar^dder  in 
debt  to  the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  £10.000."     This  disaster  has 
O\.'cas:otied  e.\rens:ve  min  amon^:  the  minor  ciass  ot  tradesmen,  to 
whose    requirements    tbis   Back's    arraniieriienrs   were  professedly 
adapted.     The  ruin  w  the  shareholders  i^  not  :es»  'lisascrous.  while 
the  shock  to  the  joinr-<*cock  baak:n:r  interest  in  general   has   been 
such  is  sertouslv  ro  t^rvaren  the  scabilicv  of  one  other  establishment. 
Uux  5HsrFiSLJ>  rii*rixo!si\L  ro  Ma.  Koibcci:  blls  coxmatded 
xx    vL-MosT    vMvsasAL    rssn^o^T   of   xppacBATios   rsox    thi 
Pu3ss  OF  T%15  ooCNTST. — T^iis  is  :he  .es<*  sar^nsinjt  inasmuch  as 
statesmen  ^:i  enrry  clas$  bare  r«vJe<tcd  V'  be  ill«?wed  to  contribute 
ro  It.     Mr.  Rv.\*buck.  ^-xn  ail  'i:s  un:«ersilly  jckiiowlediced  talents, 
bik*  :hp.^«ii:houc  bis  pu '^ic  oareer  rvrised  to  acraon  himseil  to  anr 
yol:'::oaI  varty.     Sut  tor  ::ii*  !uore  'bun  Hoiuaa  v-rrue.  be  micht  have 
jcvecce^i  :be  anwt  dacu^nrr^  odTer*  wb:eh  *ucces«i4ve  miniscnes  have 
bad  :6  -ji  :iieir  power  to  be*co»v.     But  Mr  Soviyue*  .s  ineorrupciWe, 
and  be  >ciil  rvmaius  in  the  ranks  as  the  <ter«i  oeR:!<7r  jf  sml-adoiLnts* 
rraciouw  uider  ^  'iiics».*evtfr  ^tace  JUKtucv*  .t  !M»y  be  -oerpecraced.     The 
'^iiedk-id  ze^Miiitioiiail  :s  ie»ottd'*'ta  sutCaSe  xi:Iicacy  :u  arwucnitioa 
v*f  bw  •Just  rjervTix**.  buc  rne  pi>f**  almi>sc  uuiv^^psally  adupc  a  tone 
which  rvmiuds  'is  jf  :be  buriior^us  iediiition  .»f  .^ractude  as  a  livelr 
sense   ji  fuLure  :avuurs.     Uhis  jbvicuj^v   pouica  :u  bia  puaicuii  m 
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chairman  of  the  Administrative  Beform  Association.  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  promising  movement 
of  the  day.  As  yet  its  labours  are  confined  to  what  civil  engineers 
would  call  *^  earth- works ;"  and  the  superstructure,  which  is  to  con^ 
nect  the  country  by  an  easily  operative  organization,  will  hereafter 
appear.  Meanwhile  we  advisedly  suggest  to  our  readers  that  this  is 
the  grand  reformatory  scheme  of  the  present  time  to  which  they  are 
bound  to  give  their  prompt  and  hearty  support.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
put  forth  theoretical  principles  of  reform,  however  cordiallv  they  may 
De  cherished  by  its  most  active  promoters.  These  gentlemen  (and 
the  names  of  Mr.  Boebuck  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  need  only  be 
mentioned)  constitute  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  integrity  and 
the  energy  with  which  this  important  movement  will  be  workecL  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  reformers  of  England  have  enough 
of  public  spirit  to  support  a  society  so  abl  v  administered,  and  of  this 
we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Let  tne  country  make  its  earnest 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Administrative  Eeform  Association, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  reach  by  an  unexpected  path 
the  goal  of  complete  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  attektiok  of  the  Pttblic  is  beino  dbawk  by  thb  Bbess 

TO    THE    IMPORTAlfT    SUBJECT    OF     OOVEEKMEITT    C02rTBl.CT8. — On 

the  motion  of  Mr.  Eicardo,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  ^  to 
inquire  into  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  supply  of  the  public  service  since  January.  1854,  and 
to  report  to  the  House  their  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
By  stem  adopted  in  administering  the  public  expenditure.*'  Thia 
appointment  was  made  on  the  19th  of  June,  since  which  date  the 
Committee  have  scarcely  had  time  to  do  more  than  commence  its 
labours,  which  will  be  continued  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  evidence,  however,  already  taken  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  aud  contains  some  disclosures  of  the  most  astonishing  and 
disgraceful  kind.  On  the  method  in  which  the  clothing  contracts  are 
managed  (to  take  a  single  illustration,  the  IHmes  has  the  following 
i^inarks  :  "  The  British  army  is  the  worst  clothed  in  Europe,  ^and 
that  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  cloth,  to  begin  with,  is  bad ; 
it  is  poor  in  texture,  as  the  soldier  knows;  its  colour  soon  fades 
under  the  sun,  and  still  more  so  under  the  rain  of  this  humid  climate, 
as  anybody  who  has  seen  a  soldier  can  testify.  For  this  bad  clothing 
a  very  large  price  is  paid,  the  estimate  for  the  current  year  being 
little  short  ot  £2,000,000  sterling;  a  war  estimate,  no  doubt,  but 
stQl  a  good  index  of  the  exigencies  of  the  tailoring  department. 
The  old  system  by  which  the  colonels  of  the  different  regiments 
were  clothiers  too  has  happilv  been  abolished,  but  the  new 
system  does  not  come  into  play  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  financial  year.  According  to  the  old  plan,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  colonels,  who  supplied  the  clothing  to  their  different 
regiments  through  the  medium  of  agents,  made  large  profits  by 
means  of  this  perquisite,  the  average  of  profit  being  £750  a  year 
in  the  infantry.  No  matter  what  the  actual  strength  of  the 
regiment,  a  colonel  received  an  allowance  for  the  nominAl  number, 
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80  that  the  profits  of  this  officer  when  his  regiment,  being  on  the  war 
establishment,  was  supposed  to  contain  2,000  rank  and  file,  would 
amount  to  more  than  £1,500,  and,  although  the  army  when  the  war 
ceased  was  40,000  below  the  number  sanctioned  bj  Parliament,  still, 
if  the  old  system  of  clothing  were  in  force,  the  heads  of  the  different 
regiments  would  be  paid  for  the  clothing  of  these  40,000  men  who  are 
not  in  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  scheme  more  absurd 
in  principle  and  more  vicious  in  practice.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
came  out  in  evidence  that  the  inspection  of  the  entire  clothing 
of  the  army  (a  duty  of  the  utmost  importance),  was  discharged  by 
only  two  individuals,  viz.,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  and  the 
Deputy  Quartermaster- General !  and  a  cross-examination  which 
indicates  the  astonishment  and  incredulity  of  the  Committee,  only 
elicited  a  repetition  of  the  statement  (and  that  from  one  of  the 
highest  functionaries  in  the  service),  that,  however  large  the  number 
of  entire  suits  issued  in  a  year,  they  were  all  personally  inspected  by 
these  two  persons !  Of  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  public  by  the 
bribery  ana  peculation  which  prevail  in  the  contract  service,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate.  It  must  be 
absolutely  enormous.  We  loot,  however,  to  the  results  of  the 
sittings  of  this  Committee  to  inaugurate  a  better  state  of  things, 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  totally  revolutionizing  this 
most  extensive,  but  most  corrupt  department  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Litebabt  Intelligence  or  the  Month  is  unusually  scanty, 
scarcely  a  work  of  importance  having  issued  from  the  press.  The 
most  recent  publications  are :  "  The  Annual  Register,"  for  1855 ; 
"Arthur  Brandon,"  2  vols. ;  Mrs.  Jameson's  little  Work  on  the 
"  Communion  of  Labour ; "  Mr.  Gleig's  "  School  Atlas  ;  "  "A  Hand- 
book of  Assurance  ; "  St.  John's  "  Legends  of  the  Christian  East ; " 
Ferguson's  " Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;"  Las- 
p^e's  "  Calisthenics  ; "  Ruff" 'a  **  Guide  to  the  Turf,"  Autumn  edition  ; 
Mr.  A.  K.  Forbes's  "  Ras  Mala ;  or  Hindoo  Annals  of  the  State  of 
Goozerat,"  2  vols. ;  "  Lays  of  Memory,  Sacred  and  Social,"  by  a 
Mother,  crown  8vo. ;  "The  Charm  of  Entertaining  Knowledge," 
crown  8vo. ;  Noake's  "Notes  and  Queries  for  Worcestershire;" 
York's  "  Researches  in  the  Word  of  God; "  and  Bowstead's  " Prac- 
tical Sermons,"  2  vols.  New  editions  have  appeared  of  Williams's 
"Law  of  Executors;"  Lake's  "Kars;"  Gosse's  "Aquarium;" 
Chesterton's  "  Revelations  of  Prison  Life;"  and  cheap  reprints  of 
"  Margaret  Graham,"  by  James ;  "  Newton  Forster,"  and  "  Master- 
man  &ady,"  by  Marryat ;  "  Maid  Marian,"  and  "  Crochet  Castle," 
by  Peacock;  "Maxwell,"  by  Hook;  "Sketches  of  the  Day,"  by 
Albert  Smith ;  and  "  Ruth  Clayton."  A  Selection,  in  three  volumes, 
of  the  "  Correspondence  of  Herder  "  is  in  course  of  publication,  and 
from  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  contents  is  expected  to  com* 
mand  considerable  attention.  Professor  Diintzer  is  the  editor  of  the 
work,  which  will  contain  letters  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Klopstock, 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  Lavater,  Jacobi,  &c.  We  have  also  to  announce 
that  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Kitto,"  are 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  that  the  first 
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volume  of  "  Critical  EsBaya,"  by  the  late  John  Foster,  being  a  selec- 
tion from  articles  contribiiled  by  him  to  the  Eclectic  B 
ftppear  in  Mr.  Bohn's  "  Standara  Library,"  for  October. 
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firmatio  Sjnodi  a  sede  apostolica. 

Dccrcta  Sjnodi:  Dc  aperienda  Sjnodo  —  De  mode  TiTendi— De 
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monio — Dc  vita  ct  honeatate  Clcriconim  — De  Parochia — De  Coadju* 
toribus  parochorum — De  Epiacopis  — Dc  Archiris  conatituendi*— * 
De  bonis  EoclcsiaRticia — De  Collegiis  Kegius — De  Scholb  Xatioo- 
alibus. 

Dc  Dissentionibus  inter  viros  Ecclcsiasticos  eritandis :  Elrachos 
decretoruin,  cum  numcro  articulorum — Subscriptio  Epiaooponun— 
De(*rctorum  cum  originali  omnimoda  consensio. 

Appendix. — I.  Kcscriptum  de  Tempore  Paschali — II.  Bitut  serruH 
dus  in  expositione  et  Benedictionc  Sanctis-^imi  Sacramenti.  Modus 
in  ipsa  Benedictione  servandus — III.  Kescriptum  dc  MisBtain  fettis 
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STUDIES  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  ANCIENT  ft  MODERN^No.  m. 

Aet.  I. — Baldessare  Castialione.    II  Libro  del  Corteggiano,  Yenezia : 
1552. 

2.  Giovanni  della  Casa,     Qalateo,  awero  de^  Oostumi,  in  the  edition 

printed  at  Milan.     4  vols.  8yo  :  1800. 

3.  JFaret.    L^Honeste  Homme:  au,T Art  dePlaire  d la  Cour.  Traduit 

en  Espaguol  par  Dom  Ambrosio  de  Salazar.     12mo.     Paris : 
1660. 

4.  Lucas  Graci^n  Dantisco,      Galateo  Espanol.     12mo.     Madrid : 

1722. 

In  the  remarkably  well- written  "Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
TJrbino/'  published  by  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun — a  work  by  the  way 
which  would  have  secured  its  author  more  fame,  and  would 
have  done  more  service  to  society,  if  it  had  been  published  at  a 
reasonable  price — that  very  refined  and  elegant  observer  dwells 
upon  the  partiality  with  which  general  readers  receive  descrip- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  and  he  attributes  to  the  sentiment  of  curiosity  which 
inspires  this  partiality,  much  of  the  interest  attached  to  Cas- 
tiglione's  work,  above-named,  in  particular.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  propensity  to  study  and  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  those  who  fill  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
coveted  positions  in  the  world  — the  inherent  "  flunkeyism  "  of 
our  race,  if  we  may  borrow  a  terse  word  from  the  fashionable 
neologists  of  the  day — has  induced  many  to  read  the  descrip- 
tions of  court  life  so  charmingly  given  in  the  old  Italian's  pages. 
But  the  permanent  favour  with  which  the  "  Corteggiano  "  is  re- 
garded, and  the  number  and  infinite  variety  of  the  treatises  upon 
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manners,  or  upon  the  behaviour  which  it  is  the  most  desirable  to 
adopt  in  every  sphere  of  life,  must,  we  think,  be  accounted  for 
by  causes  more  profound,  and  be  inspired  by  feelings  of  deeper 
import,  than  mere  curiosity,  or  any  modification  of  the  tendency 
towards  a  servile  imitation  of  those  in  power.  Man  is  essentially 
social ;  everything,  therefore,  which  adds  to  the  comfort  or  to 
the  pleasure  of  society,  must  concern  him  in  the  most  personal 
and  intimate  manner ;  nor  woidd  it  be  possible  to  suggest  inves- 
tigations of  more  direct  interest  than  those  which  should  have 
for  their  result  the  establishment  of  some  imiversally  received 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  men  in  mixed  company.  Then  again, 
worldly  success  is  so  much  aflEected  by  the  impressions  men's 
manners  produce  upon  comparative  strangers,  that  the  most 
powerfid  considerations  of  interest  urge  us  to  study  how  best  those 
manners  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  our  advancement.  Pro- 
bably these  motives  for  the  eager  reception  of  books  such  as  we 
are  about  to  examine,  may  all  be  considered  equally  con- 
temptible, and  of  the  two  distinct  classes,  selfishness  may  be 
more  reprehensible  than  flimkeyism ;  but  we  think  in  all  things 
"  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  the  opinion  "  of  those 
who  reduce  human  motives  of  action  to  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  kind ;  and,  therefore,  believe  that  most  of  the  readers 
of  books  upon  manners,  turn  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  lessons 
they  convey  of  kindness  and  consideration  for  others,  and  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  behave  so  as  not  to  ofiend  the  tastes, 
opinions,  or  even  the  prejudices,  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
likely  to  come  into  actual  contact.  It  is  with  such  principles 
that  codes  of  social  behaviour  should  be  written ;  and  their 
authors  should  aim  at  making  men  kinder  and  better,  rather 
than  more  polished  or  more  genteel,  as  those  words  are  usually 
imderstood.  Precisely  in  proportion  to  the  observance  of  these 
moral  principles,  too,  do  we  find  that  books  upon  manners,  or 
those  containing  descriptions  of  society,  survive  the  period  of 
their  production  ;  their  only  claim  to  immortality  in  fact  depends 
upon  the  appeal  they  make  to  humanity  in  general ;  they  are 
soon  forgotten  if  their  authors  should  have  been  inspired 
by  other  feelings  than  those  so  truly  expressed  by  the  old 
Carthaginian :  **  Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  k  me  alienum 
puto."  Lord  Chesterfield's  "  Letters  to  his  Son,"  for  instance,  are 
now  very  rarely  read ;  and  people  generally  content  themselves 
with  applying  to  them  Dr.  Johnson's  bitter  criticism.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  "II  Corteggiano"  is  brought  again 
before  the  attention  of  the  reading  public,  and  the  **  Ghtlateo  " 
reappears  in  new  editions,  translations,  or  imitations.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  these  different  appreciations  of  works 
so  nearly  analogous  in  character.     To  our  mind  the  explanation 
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^  ^MOfiists  in  this,  that  the  English  author  wrote  entirely  from  the 
t  ilmd,  whilst  the  Italicin  authors  were  to  a  much  greater  extent 
^^to«pired  by  the  heart ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  rules  they  endea- 
-2  jVOured  to  establish  were  founded  upon  the  study  of  man's 
filature,  such  as  it  appears  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the 
^  ^AsTm  of  their  writings  still  survives ;  whilst  Chesterfield,  who 
^}4VDly  wrote  with  a  view  to  one  class  of  society  in  a  particular 
^d^age,  has  passed  away  with  the  age  itself.  After  all,  good  man- 
^  Hers  proceed  from  a  good  heart;  and  he  only  is  uniformly 
^5,^  polite,  who  is,  from  habit  and  principle,  kind  and  considerate. 
j.^  "Chesterfield  had  not  even  an  indistinct  perception  of  this  truth : 
we  think  that  it  may  be  traced — dimly,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously on  their  own  parts — in  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
authors  we  propose  to  consider,  and  we  are  anxious  to  call 
attention  to  this  peculiarity. 

We  could  not  avoid  recalling  the  word  of  the  wise  man, 
before  entering  upon  our  immediate  subject,  that  "the  thing 
which  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  there  is 
"■,',  nothing  new  under  the   sun,"  when  we  met  in  these  early 
,"•   writers,    not    only  passages    extracted    from   their   predeces- 
!^.   flors,  but  also  many  tales  and  sayings,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
\   witty  things  which  have  been  unblushingly  appropriated  by 
'J,    their  successors,     A  very  good  essay  might  be  written  upon 
^    **  Plagiarisms,  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  "  and  to  cite  a  present 
'^    instance,  passages  in  Castiglione's  or  in  Delia   Casa's  works 
,    might  be  traced  to  Theophrastus,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  or  Seneca, 
^    or  even  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  just  as  modern  authors  have 
,     borrowed  from  them.     Moliere  defended  himself  from  an  accu- 
sation of  this  kind  of  plagiarism,  by  declaring  that  "he  took 
his  own  goods  wherever  he  found  them ; "  but  although  his 
genius  did  transmute  the  dross  of  others,  as  a  rule  we  do  not 
admit  that  PuflF's  reasoning,  with  respect  to  such  borrowings,  is 
quite  satisfactory.     "  That's  of  no  consequence,"  says  the  author 
in  Sheridan's  "  Critic,''  when  accused  of  copying  a  line  from 
Othello,  *'  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to 
hit   upon  the  same   thought,   and  Shakspere  made  use  of  it 
first,  that's  all."    A  comfortable  doctrine,  truly !  and  one  which 
would  require  to  be  extended,  we  find  from  the  perusal  of  Cas- 
tiglione's  book  in  particular,  to  two  authors  whom  we  should 
never  have  suspected  of  borrowing  from  such  a  source,  namely, 
the  authors  of  "  Baron  Munchausen,"  and  of  "  Sam  Slick ;  "  the 
former  of  whom  has  copied  the  tale  of  the  tunes  being  frozen  in 
the  horn,  from  an  anecdote  of  the  "  Corteggiano ; "  and  the  latter 
of  whom  has  appropriated,  from  the  same  author,  the  doctrine  of 
the   "  voluntary "  minister,  that  all  the  virtues  are  feminine. 
At  some  future  period  we  will  return  to  this  curious  investi- 
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;gfttion  of  the  faooeBsive  adaptAtians  of  ideis ;  tat  ibm  _ 
•observing  that  the  fashionatile  muthon  of  our  own  dmy  m  jm^ 
^culaily  liable  to  accusation  on  the  score  of  sncii  wiaAncwr- 
lodged  plagiarisms:  but  even  the  best  and  gnmt&ttt  mtAm 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  same  ciifticiBniy  and  aoHW  wtmm 
wonld  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  cpinioKi,  with  respeel  U 
which  little  suspicion  is  generally  entertained.  Ovid  m  irn  d^ 
complained  that  the  ancients  had  stolen  aH  our  good  tfaingi; 
^das !  they  have  been  veiy  hasy  ^of  hte  yean^  wo  ioar.  "IW 
revert  to  our  subject,  however. 

Castiglione  and  Delia  Casa  were  neaily  oontempom 
they  flourished  at  the  period  when  Italy  still  retained  a  _ 
of  the  independence  and  of  the  glory  which  it  had  ^ppi 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  when  the  sarpaasiiig  « 
attained  by  the  living  painters  and  sculptors,  the  poets 
torians,  the  -grammarians  and  the  theologians  of  tke 
church,  to  a  &;reat  extent  consoled  eminent  and  patriotic  Italim 
for  the  rapidly  advancing  political  degradation  of  tlieir  lovflr 
but  tmfortunate  country.  There  are  few  proUema  of  IdHoiy 
more  startling  or  more  fraught  with  moral  leasona  ihaa  tla 
Strang  series  of  events  whicn  took  place  in  Italy  (to  wkkk 
land  mdeed  "  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty "  has  been  aoooided,  m 
Byron  said,  copying  FUicaia's  sonnet  beginnii 


'^  Italia !  Italia,  0  tu  cui  feo  la  sorte ! 
Dodo  infelice  de  bcllezza,  ond'hai 
Funesta  dote  dMnflniti  guai, 
Che  in  fronte  scritti  per  gran  doglia  porte.**) 

— between  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  power,  and  tke  fiasl 
establishment  of  the  dominion  of  the  stranger  and  of  the  har* 
barian.  It  would  almost  seem  as  tliough  Providence  bad  dcaigMd 
to  punish  the  Italian  race  for  the  crimes  and  iniquities  whidi  it 
had  tolerated  or  committed  during  the  existence  of  the  poweifol 
nationality  created  by  the  old  Komans ;  and  that  it  kaa  been  a 
portion  o^  its  inscrutable  scheme  to  render  abortive  all  the  milh 
sequent  attempts  to  establish  Italian  unity.  The  CarionngiaB, 
the  Suabian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Austrian  dominions  wsra 
mainly  successful  because  there  was  no  national  opposiliea  Is 
them ;  and,  indeed,  the  various  diikos,  princes,  marquises, 
miniature  kings,  who  divided  the  land  mto  so  manj  ti  ' 
but  feeble  states,  were  the  most  efficient  allies  of  tlie 
ini-^ers,  by  reason  of  their  opposition  to  the  various 
made  from  time  to  time  to  unite  the  states  of  Italy  ialo  oas 
compact  political  body.  So  lone  as  other  nations  weie  liisUa^jlui 
bv  the  subdivisions  of  the  fimaal  system,  the  immense  naanbrr 
ol  indqieiident  repaUios^  or  dooiiuioai  of  Italy,  lypsaie  la  ksfo 
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been  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  development  ot 
civilization ;  for  there  can  be  mo  dofdbt  as  to  the  position  oooa^ 
pied  by  the  free  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  especially  during  the 
interval  between  the  eleventh  and  the  fifteenth  centuries.  But 
when  monarchy  had  established  its  preponderance  over  feudalism 
in  some  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  unity  and  strength 
of  those  kingdoms  gave  them  an  irresistible  superiority  over 
the  divided  councils>  and  the  partial  effi>rts  of  such  petty  rival 
states  as  Genoa  and  Venice,  Milan  and  Florence,  or  such  king- 
doms as  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia.  Precisely,,  in  fact,  as 
France,  Spain,  and  ''  that  strange  beast  which  has  two  beaks,  in 
order  to  devour  mc^re"  ('^quella  strana  bestia  che  per  piii 
divorar  due  becchi  porta  "),,  advanced  towards  compact  national 
unity,  whilst  the  various  commimes — for  they  haroly  merit  the 
name  of  republics — ^to  which  Philippe  de  Conunines  so  pointedly 
alluded,  and  the  numerous  little  states  imder  the  Yisconti,  the 
Scaliger8>  the  Estensi,  the  Ezzelini,  the  houses  of  Savoy,  Anjou, 
and  Monferrato,.  were  suicidally  striving  for  their  own  shadowy 
pre-eminence ; — precisely  as  these  opposite  tendencies  developed 
themselves  did  the  incapacity  of  the  Italians  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  the  surrounding  nations  make  itself  more 
and  more  apparent.  Yet  there  is,  and  there  always  has  been,  a 
distinctly  marked  Italian  mind ; — there  is,  and  thore  alw^  has 
been,  since  the  revival  of  letters^  a  distinctly  marked  Italian 
literature^  as  rich  and  as  beautiful  as  the  language  in  which  it 
is  recorded ;  and  from  the  days  of  the  Lombard  Hngs,  through 
tlie  troubled  times  of  Dante  and  Rienzi,  constant  efforts  have 
been  made,  noble  aspirations  have  been  uttered,  with  the  hope 
of  rousing  Italy  to  claim  her  place  in  the  family  of  European 
nations.  To  the  superficial  observer  it  would  seem  that  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  Itidy,  in  the 
struggle  with  the  bolder  and  more  rapacious  races  by  which  she 
was  surrounded^  were  by  no  means  so  imfavourable  to  intellectual 
brilliance  as  they  were  to  political  grandeur ;  for  that  country 
produced  more  eminent  men  in  all  the  walks  of  art,  science,  or 
of  literature,  about  the  period  of  its  final  ruin,  than  at  any 
previous  or  subsequent  period.  Yet  even  in  this  respect  do  we 
believe  that  the  connexion  between  a  nation's  political  position 
and  its  intellectual  and  moral  character,  may  be  traced ;  and 
that  even  amidst  the  brilliant  crowd  of  celebrities  which  adorned 
the  period  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  Borgias,  may  be  traced  the 
eii'ects  of  the  last  great  struggles  of  &eemen  to  maintain  their 
independence  under  the  shade  of  their  own  steeple,  and  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  future  subjugation  of  their  land.  They 
who  strive  earnestly  to  read  the  great  enigma  of  man's  destiny 
here  on  earth,  can  often  distinguish  the  key-note  to  the  feelings 
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of  an  age  under  circumstances  which  are  mute  to  the  world  in 
general;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  always  to  us  a  source  of 
deep  and  earnest  study  to  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  writings  of 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Poliziano,  Pidci,  Bemi,  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Vero- 
nica Gambara,  of  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Bembo,  of  our  pre- 
sent subjects,  Castiglione  and  Delia  Casa,  or  in  the  productions 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  Rafaelle, 
Titian,  or  Palladio,  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  those  great 
creators  represented  the  strange  turmoil,  and  the  sad  heart- 
reudings,  which  must  have  forced  themselves  upon  their  notice 
whilst  contemplating  the  misery  and  ruin  of  their  country.  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived  is,  alas !  that  the  civiliza- 
tion which  had  been  produced  by  the  stormy  independence  of 
the  little  republics,  and  by  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  was 
accompanied  in  its  latter  days,  if  even  it  were  not  distinctly 
characterized,  by  a  degree  of  mental  and  moral  corruption, 
scarcely  veiled  by  extreme  refinement ;  and  that  the  national 
mind  had  been  thoroughly  depraved  before  its  liberties  were 
destroyed.  Many  portions  of  the  writings  of  Castiglione  and 
Delia  Casa,  in  particular,  appear  to  warrant  this  opinion,  and 
thus  to  clothe  them  with  a  painftil  interest  beyond  that  which 
they  would  present  simply  on  the  score  of  their  own  merits  as 
literary  productions. 

Castiglione  himself  was  a  member  of  the  highest  aristocracy, 
even  if  he  were  not  absolutely  of  the  reigning  families  of  Italy, 
for  his  mother  was  a  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Farinato  degli  Uberti.  He  was  bom  on  December 
6th,  1478,  and  seems  to  have  entered,  about  1503,  the  service 
(if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  the  attendance  upon  the  rulers 
of  their  day,  which  most  young  Italian  nobles  then  invariably 
adopted)  of  Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  considered  to 
have  held  the  most  refined  court  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been 
admirably  seconded  in  his  efibrts  to  maintain  that  peculiar 
reputation  by  his  noble  and  virtuous  wife,  Elizabeth  Gonzaga, 
daughter  of  Francisco,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  was  thus  con- 
nected by  family  ties  with  our  author.  Castiglione  was  early 
advanced  to  favour,  and  was  sent  to  England  on  an  embassy  to 
Henry  VII.,  whom  he  pleased  so  much  that  he  conferred  on  the 
young  diplomatist  the  order  of  the  Garter,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Italian  biographies.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Castiglione 
followed  Guidobaldo,  who^commanded  the  Papal  troops,  in  one  of 
the  imaccountable  wars  against  the  Venetians,  which  wasted  the 
strength  and  embittered  the  local  jealousies  of  his  countiymen, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  they  most  needed  union  in  order  to 
resist  the  stranger.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  oar 
author  was  rewarded  by  his  grateful  master,  and  sent  to  repre* 
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sent  him  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  He  there  married  Ippolita 
Torelli,  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  talents ;  but  his  joy  was 
soon  turned  to  mouminff  by  her  sudden  death.  Clement  VII., 
in  order  to  wean  him  n*om  his  grief,  sent  Castiglione  as  his 
ambassador  to  Charles  Y. ;  and  he  was  at  the  court  of  that 
monarch  when  the  sack  of  Home  by  Bourbon  took  place,  in 
1527.  It  was  at  first  believed,  at  the  Papal  court,  that  Castiglione 
had  not  exhibited  sufficient  activity  or  ability  in  allowing  this 
strange  outrage  to  take  place,  without  warning  the  Pope  of  the 
preparations  for  its  execution;  and  though  he  cleared  his 
character  from  the  accusation  so  satisfactorily  that  both  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  continued  to  employ  and  to  honour  him, 
it  seems  to  have  produced  such  an  efiect  upon  his  mind  that  it 
brought  him  to  a  premature  grave.  He  died  at  Toledo,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  years,  having  attained  equal  eminence  in  the 
somewhat  incongruous  pursuits  of  an  author,  a  soldier,  and  a 
diplomatist.  Castiglione's  Latin  poems  were  printed  in  the 
"  Deliciae  Poetarum  Italorum,"  under  the  name  of  Ranuzio 
Gheri,  and  they  have  been  highly  praised  by  Julius  Scaliger 
and  by  Paolo  Giovio.  His  Italian  poems  were  collected  and 
printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  1553.  He  wrote  several  polemical 
treatises  upon  religious  subjects  ;  but  his  principal  title  to  fame 
consists  in  the  "  Libro  del  Corteggiano,"  the  first  edition  of 
which,  in  folio,  was  printed  by  the  Aldines,  at  Venice,  in  the 
year  1528,  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  preface  to  the  more 
recent  editions  published  during  his  own  life,  that  we  are 
indebted  to  some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Vittoria  Colonna  for 
the  publication  of  the  work  in  an  authentic  form. 

Let  the  determining  cause  of  the  authentic  publication  of  the 
''  Corteggiano''  have  been  what  it  may,  the  book  itself  is  a  very 
charming  one ;  and  they  who  desire  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  intimate  character  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  Italy, 
during  that  very  extraordinary  period  in  which  Castiglione  figured, 
could  not  possibly  refer  to  a  more  correct,  or  a  more  agreeable 
source.      In   llallam^s    **  Introduction    to    the    Literature    of 
]]urope,''  &c.,  and  in  Dennistoun's  **  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino/*  an  account  has  been  already  given  of  the  plan  and  the 
dev(»lopment  of  Castiglione's  book ;  but,  without  referring  our 
readers  to  those  works,  we  may  state  that,  in  the  edition  which 
we  have  consulted,  our  author,  after  a  most  elegant  and  feeling 
tribute  to  the  memories  of  the  departed  acquaintances  of  his 
youth,  proceeds  to  relate,  in  the  dedication  originally  addressed 
to  Messer  Alfonso  Ariosto,  that  the  motive  which  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  the  book  in  question,  was  the 
desire    to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  his   friend,   the  conduct 
which  ought  to  be  observed  by  any  one  who  should  be  desirous 
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of  becoming  a  finished  courtier,  or  a  perfect  gentleman.  This 
end  Castiglione  believed  would  be  most  effectually  obtained  by 
relating  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  his  presence  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  shortly  after  his  return  from  his 
embassy  into  England,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied 
by  this  record. 

It  woidd  seem  that  Gxddobaldo  the  duke  at  the  period  to 
which  Castiglione  refers,  had  &llen  into  so  deplorable  a  state  of 
health  that  he  was  almost  constantly  bed-ridden,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
eyening,  and  leaving  his  court  to  amuse  itself  as  it  might  think 
fit,  imder  the  direction  of  his  amiable  wife,  and  of  his  con- 
nexion the  Senora  Emilia  Pia,  the  sister  of  Ghiberto  Pio,  lord  of 
Carpi  in  Lombardy,  and  widow  of  Antonio,  his  own  natural 
brother.  One  evening  the  gentlemen  in  Ghiidobaldo's  service, 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  ree^larly  in  the  saloon  of  the 
duchess,  and  who  numbered  in  their  ranks  such  men  as  Ouiliaiio 
de  Medici,  Pietro  Bembo,  Cesar  Gonzaga,  Ludovico  da  Ganossa, 
Gaspare  Pallavicino,  &c.,  appear  to  have  met  with  feelinfi;8  of 
more  than  usual  exuberance  of  pleasure,  on  account  of  the 
departure  of  Pope  Guilio  II.  after  a  visit  of  some  duration.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  these  refined  triflers  to 
organize  a  game  of  some  description  every  evening ;  and  on 
the  particidar  occasion  to  which  Castiglione  alludes,  as  having 
given  rise  to  his  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  courtier,  the  ducheaa 
called  upon  Lady  Emilia  to  decide  what  should  be  the  game  of 
the  particular  evening.  She  suggested  that  the  best  course 
woidd  be  for  every  one  then  present  to  mention  the  game  which 
he  or  she  might  deem  most  agreeable ;  and  that,  after  every- 
body had  expressed  their  opinions,  a  selection  shotdd  be  made  ; 
whereupon  ahe  turned  to  the  Signor  Gaspare  Pallavicino,  and 
called  upon  him  to  begin.  There  ensued  a  friendly  squabble 
betwen  the  gentleman  thus  appealed  to,  and  the  fair  mistreaa 
of  the  revels ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  forced  to  yield, 
and  with  all  Uie  other  parties  present,  to  contribute  his  quotum 
to  the  general  amusement.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 
game,  or  diversion,  should  consist  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  quality  each  person  present  would  desire  to  meet 
with  in  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  also  what  defect  would 
be  most  easily  tolerated.  Cesar  Gonzaga,  who  was  appealed  to 
the  next,  proposed  that  the  subject  for  discussion  should  be, 
inasmuch  as  everybody  was  more  or  less  *'  cracked,"  that  the 
company  should  state,  in  turn,  what  species  of  folly  each  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  be  guilty  of.  Fra  Seraphino,  and  one 
of  the  Aretinos  (whom  we  suraect,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  conxt 
of  Guidobaldo,  to  be  ^  innmous  Aretino),  proposed  some 
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ridiculous  nonisense,  which  was  either  at  once  pooh-poohed,  or 
listened  to  with  indifference,  as  were  also  the  suggestions  of 
Ottavian  Fregoso,  and  of  Pietro  Bembo.  Lady  Emily  then 
turned  to  Federigo  Fregoso,  who  proposed  that  the  assembly 
should  discuss  the  qualities  which  were  necessary  to  form  a 
perfect  courtier,  and  that  somebody  should  be  selected  from  the 
present  company  to  define  what  constituted  that  character, 
whilst  every  one  present  should  be  allowed  to  question  his 
opinion,  or  to  suggest  improvements  upon  the  character  so 
sketched.  The  Lady  Emiha  interrupted  M.  Federigo  in  the 
development  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  by  saying  that  she 
thought  that  the  game  so  suggested  should  be  the  game  of  the 
evening,  and  demanded  the  consent  of  the  duchess,  which 
being  given,  the  Lady  Emilia  turned  to  Count  Ludovico  da 
Canossa,  and  called  upon  him  to  commence  the  discussion. 
After  the  exhibitions  of  modesty  which  are,  and  always  appear  to, 
have  been,  customary  under  such  circumstances,  the  Count  Ludo- 
vico entered  upon  the  description  of  the  qualities  which  he  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  courtier,  and  from  this 
discussion  the  book  took  its  title. 

The  first  qualification  the  count  seems  to  have  considered 
necessary  for  his  hero  was,  high  birth ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
been  like  a  true  aristocrat,  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
**  noblesse  oblige,"  and  that  in  every  pursuit,  the  scions  of  good 
families  are  the  most  likely  to  attain  success.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  birth,  the  count  proposed  that  it  should  be 
admitted  as  a  rule  that  the  imaginary  courtier  should  possess 
the  advantages  attached  to  a  strong  natural  intellect,  a  good 
figure,  a  handsome  face,  and  a  general  bearing  which  should 
prepossess  everybody  in  his  favour.  Gaspare  Pallavicino  here 
interrupted  the  orator  by  stating  that,  so  far  from  high  birth 
being  necessary,  many  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  men 
from  the  lowest  positions  had  forced  themselves  into  notice  by 
dint  of  their  own  merit  or  ability.  Of  course,  H  Conde  Ludovico 
admitted  all  this ;  but  he  sagaciously  added,  that  as  they  were 
then  examining  the  best  conditions  of  an  imaginary  personage, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  cast  aside  the  adventitious  aids  thus 
afforded  by  nature  or  by  fortune.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the 
wild  spirit  of  the  age,  Castiglione  makes  his  speaker  dwell 
upon  the  necessitj^  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
arms,  with  the  judicious  reservation  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
not  use  them  like  a  man  who  obtained  his  livelihood  by  his 
prowess  in  such  exercises,  but  that  he  should  simply  know  how 
to  distinguish  himself  among  gentlemen  when  the  occasion 
might  arise.  The  courtier  ought  to  possess  a  due  share  of  modest 
assurance  to  place  his  own  qualities  and  recommendations  in  a 
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favourable  light;  and,  with  a  little  iteration,  to  be  endowed 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  personal  recommendations  to  enlist 
on  his  side  the  favourable  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  may 
be  in  contact.     Skill  in  hunting,  riding,  the  chace,  and  other 
manly  exercises  is  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  finished  gentle- 
man ;  but  all  these  various  acts  are  to  be  performed   with   a 
degree   of  judgment   and   elegance   fitted  to   secure   general 
sympathy ;  and,  therefore,  those  exhibitions  are  to  be  avoided 
which  would  tend  to  place  their  author  in  the  ranks  of  public 
servants  or  actors.     Above  all  things,  afiectation,  whether  in 
word  or  in  deed,  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  Gastiglione  is  parti- 
cularly severe  upon  those  of  his  coimtrymen  who  imitate  foreign 
language  and  manners  upon  the   strength  of  a  few  months* 
•  residence  in  foreign  lands.     Thereupon  our  author  enters  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  necessity  for  every  Italian  writer  to  adopt 
the  Tuscan  idiom,  and  he  cites  many  reasons  for  an  imrestricted 
use  of  the  local  dialects,  which  at  the  present  day  seem  supremely 
unnecessary,  especially  to  a  foreigner,  because  subsequent  usage 
has  consecrated  many  of  the  phrases  and  turns  of  expression, 
about  which  the  cinque-cento  authors  were  sorely  divided ;  and 
has  condemned  to  utter  oblivion  many  of  the  idiomatic  expres- 
sions  of    the   Tuscan   authors,  which  were    alone   considered 
classical  by  the  purists  of  the  days  in  which  Gastiglione  pro- 
duced his  charming  work — a  work,  by  the  way,  characterized 
by  precisely  the  qualities  its  author  avows  so  distinctly  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  ambition,  viz.,  an  utter  absence  of  afiPecta- 
tiou,  and  a  careful  use  of  the  best  language  adopted  in  ordinary 
life.    It  is,  indeed,  very  curious  for  an  Englishman,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1856,  to  read  the  arguments  by  which  Gastiglione  defends 
himself  from   the  accusation  of  neologism,  on  account  of  his 
use  of  the  ordinary  language  of  Lombardy  and  the  Marches  of  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  to  notice  that  he 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  (as  he  writes)  Policiano,  Lorenzo  de 
Jledici,  Francesco  Diaceto,  &c.,  in  justification  of  his  deviations 
from  the  style  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.     The  whole  of  this 
parenthetical  discussion,  illustrated  as  it  has  been  by  the  subse- 
quent changes  of  the  Italian  language,  simply  proves  that  there 
is  a  constant  efibrt  at  work  in  all  tongues  to  modify  or  adapt  them 
to  the  wants  or  to  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  they  are 
used  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  conmion  sense  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness is,  for  every  author  to  employ  precisely  the  words  or  phrases, 
which  shall  ensure  his  being  understood  by  the  greatest  number 
of  people  at  the  time  when  he  writes,  leaving  to  posterity  the  task 
of  appreciating  his  style,  if  his  subject  be  only  worth  study.  Some 
of  the  collateral  illustrations,  and  some  of  the  exampleSy  Gasti- 
glione derives  firom  the  Fine  Arts,  connected  with  literature^ 
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moreover  furnish  a  strange  reflex  light  on  contemporary  appre- 
ciation of  merit,  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  console  some 
neglected  merits.  He  places  on  the  same  rank  as  artists, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Montegna,  Rafaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Giorgio  da  Castelfranco — the  last  named  of  these  being  now  so 
utterly  unknown  that  his  name  is  not  even  to  be  found  in 
Ijanzi,  or  in  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  and  he  is  only 
slightly  noticed  by  Vasari. 

ITie  Lady  Emilia  Pia  interrupted  the  semi-classical,  semi- 
philological  discussion  which  had  been  raised  on  this  question  of 
style,  and  brought  back  the  Count  Ludovico  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  qualities  required  for  the  imaginary  courtier.  A  rather 
sharp  sally  follows  against  the  coquetry  and  affectation  of  the 
fair  sex,  which  is  conveyed  in  language  but  little  calculated  to 
raise  our  opinion  of  the  politeness  or  delicacy  of  the  age,  and 
then\he  Count  Ludovico  proceeds  to  say  that  his  courtier  ought 
to  be  essentially  "  a  good  and  entire  character,  comprehendmg 
under  those  terms,  prudence,  goodness,  strength,  and  tem- 
perance of  mind,  with  all  the  other  conditions  required  for  a 
gentleman."  TriJy,  this  is  a  wide  field  !  and  then  it  is  extended 
by  requiring  that  our  courtier  should  be  a  man  of  education, — 
noticithstanding  that  the  French  recognized  the  nobility  of  arms  onlt/y 
and  ignored  all  the  rest  to  such  an  extent  that  they  utterly  despised 
literature.  How  strangely  does  the  world  alter  in  a  few  genera- 
tions !  and  yet,  in  other  respects,  how  immutable  it  seems  to 
stand !  for  the  very  same  national  force  of  character  Castiglione 
recognized  in  the  iFrench  still  survives,  whilst  the  "small  valour 
of  the  Italians" — as  a  nation  be  it  observed,  for  individually 
tho}'  arc  brave  to  a  fault — he  regretted,  is  still  "  the  true  cause 
of  tlieir  ruin."  But  our  courtier  is  not  onlv  to  be  skilled  and 
bold  in  the  use  of  arms,  but  he  is  to  be  learned  in  the  literary 
productions  of  others,  and  skilful  himself  as  a  poet,  an  orator, 
and  a  writer ;  yet,  the  while,  carefully  avoiding  any  unnecessary 
display,  and  rather  considering  literature  as  an  ornament  to 
arms  than  as  a  distinct  pursuit.  Music  is  also  stated  to  be  a 
necessary  accomplishment  of  a  finished  gentleman,  together  with 
a  general  knowlcge  of  the  arts  of  design ;  and  it  is  assumed  that 
our  courtier  should  have  more  than  a  mere  theoretical  or  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  all  these  pursuits.  Castiglione  gives  a  rather 
interesting  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  he  himself  had  re- 
fit cted  upon  these  subjects,  by  some  curious  speculations  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  statuary  and  of  painting,  in  which  there  may 
be  observed  a  fine  vein  of  sound  sense  running  through  a 
confused,  tangled  mass  of  verbiage  after  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
together  with  several  references  to  the  then  living  Eafaelle ;  and 
we  cannot  avoid  dwelling  upon  the  strange  interest  which  these 
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contemporary  appreciations  of  excellenoey  now  Qmrenally  ad- 
mitted, lend  to  books  of  this  kind !  Amongst  other  observations, 
Castiglione  makes  one  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the 
admirers  of  Messrs.  Pradier,  Gibson,  and  Marochciti«  in  their 
new-fangled  notion  of  painted  statuary ;  for  he  dedares  this  to 
be  beyond  the  true  province  of  the  scnlptor's  art,  and  we  also 
believe  that  it  Bhoold  be  reserved  to  the  chamber  of  horrors,  or 
to  other  vulgar  or  fashionable  exhibitions :  les  extrtmes  8e  tamckeni. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  desirable  that  modem  oourtiers  ^ould  know 
something  of  these  subjects,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  our  rulers 
from  playing  the  sad  fi*eaks  they  have  lately  committed,  and  to 
preserve  us  from  the  abominations  with  which  we  are  offended 
on  every  side.  But  it  might  be  here  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon 
this  sul^ect,  so  we  merely  record  our  protest  against  the  revival 
of  this  fashion  in  the  present  times,  and  revert  to  onr  author, 
who,  at  this  particular  part  of  his  story,  makes  a  sudden  change 
of  characters  by  transferring  to  M.  Federigo  Fregoeo  the  duty 
of  explaining  how  the  imaginary  courtier  was  to  apply  the 
various  qualifications  it  had  been  already  supposed  tnat  he 
ought  to  possess, — and  thus  the  first  evening  of  the  game  was 
terminated. 

Before  describing  the  second  evening's  amusements,  Casti- 
glione indulges  in  a  rather  long  disquisition  upon  a  subject  of 
very  general  interest,  which  inspired  him  with  some  eloquent 
passages ;  and  has  ever  since  served,  even  if  it  did  not  from  all 
time,  to  call  forth  the  expression  of  deep  and  bitter  feelings ;  we 
mean  upon  the  different  capacities  for  pleasure  in  yomth  and  in 
age.  Ah  !  that  youth,  what  a  charm  it  has !  and  how,  to  our 
young  and  inexperienced  minds,  th< 


''  Meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight  do  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
Tne  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.'* 

But,  alas !  since  the  world  began  men  find  as  they  grow  old, 
"that  the  things  they  once  have  seen,  they  now  can  see  no 
more!"  So  thought  Castiglione  in  1528,  and  so  most  of  us 
who  have  passed  any  considerable  proportion  of  their  troubled 
span  of  life  feel  now ;  and  when  we  meet  in  the  descripticm  of 
the  refined  courtier  the  expression  of  a  regret  so  many  of  us 
must  feel,  it  strikes  the  chord  of  a  universal  feeling,  and  we  recog- 
nize the  **  touch  of  nature  which  makes  all  the  wcurld  kin  "*- 
Italians  or  Englishmen,  cinque-cento  courtiers  or  members  of 
our  self-governing  middle  classes.  After  this  passing  tribnta 
to  the  feelings  of  the  heart — this  regret  for  the  bright  days  of 
his  youth,  in  which  the  conversations  recorded  in  his  book  took 
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place,  Castiglione  proceeds  to  make  his  new  speaker  declare 
that  one  of  tne  first  qualifications  necessary  for  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  advantages  the  courtier  was  supposed  to  possess, 
w*a8  discretion  in  the  mode  and  time  of  displaying  them,  together 
with  caution  and  prudence.  Mock-modesty,  or  a  deficiency  of 
self-esteem,  appears  to  have  been  equal  objects  of  contempt  to 
our  author-;  and  he  reconmiends  that  his  imaginary  character 
shoidd  lose  nothing  by  diffidence  or  by  retiring  pride.  Gbeat 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  dress  and  all  external  indications  of 
rank  and  position,  and  all  mere  physical  contentions  in  manly 
exercises  avoided,  as  our  hero  is  supposed  to  enter  upon  them 
solely  for  amusement,  without  making  them  a  serious  object  of 
pursuit.  He  is  reconmiended  to  be  cautious  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates,  and  to  avoid  placing  himself  in  contact  with  low  or 
common  people  even  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure — a  piece  of  advice 
young  men  of  all  ages  and  countries  would  do  well  to  follow. 
\Vliatever  he  undertakes,  however,  the  courtier  is  advised  to 
demean  himself  as  thou&;h  his  then  pursuit  were  neither  his 
profession,  nor  did  he  seek  or  expect  any  praise  for  his  success 
therein :  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  he  was  indeed  to  be  an  egre- 
gious ''snob,"  and  endeavour  to  create  a  more  advantageous 
impression  by  the  skilM  manner  in  which  he  disguises  the 
labour  expended  on  acquiring  social  accomplishments,  or  by  sur- 
passing the  expectations  he  had  allowed  others  to  conceive  from 
his  previous  conduct.  To  do  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  manner,  and  in  the  right  place,  is  in  fact  the  substance 
of  M.  Federigo  Fregoso's  doctrine ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
character  of  those  around  him,  as  well  as  of  the  requirements  of 
bis  own  age,  station,  and  pursuit,  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  means  for  its  application.  No  high  motives  are 
appealed  to,  however;  nor  is  the  notion  of  social  duty  even 
alluded  to  in  the  early  portions  of  the  book.  Worldly  success, 
and  the  manner  of  securing  the  good  graces  of  the  prince  to 
whose  suite  he  is  attached,  are  alone  considered  by  the  parties  to 
the  discussion  in  the  first  three  evenings,  to  be  the  objects  for 
which  he  is  to  strive ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  there  is  throughout  the  writings  of  all  the  Italian  authors 
of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  decided  absence 
of  moral  or  religious  feeling.  The  great  earthquake  of  the 
Reformation  was  in  fact  required  to  revive  this  nobler  portion 
of  their  natures  in  the  minds  even  of  the  Catholic  nations ;  and 
however  a  certain  school  of  English  critics  may  abuse  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  portion  of  this  century  (the  sixteenth),  and 
of  the  following  troubled  age,  it  must  always  present  surpassing 
interest  to  the  true  philosopher,  on  account  of  the  startling 
violence  with  which  the  element  of  religious  faith  shook  off  the 
semi-pagan  Eationalism  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.    The  remark- 
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able  want  of  this  vital  quality  througliout  Central  and  North- 
western Europe  during  the  fourteenth  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  is  indeed  strangely  ignored  by  the  blind 
admirers  of  Mediaevalism ;  but  both  this  phenomenon  and  the 
ardent  faith  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  period,  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  conditions  of  struggle  or  of  repose,  observable 
in  either  case.  The  fierce  crusades  of  our  Simon  de  Mcmtfort 
against  the  Albigeois  produced  a  local  and  temporary  dis- 
turbance of  the  stagnant  waters  of  religious  indiflference,  under 
which  our  ancestors  had  sunk  after  the  great  crusades  had  been 
laid  aside ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation  that  men 
again  began  to  address  themselves  earnestly  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  duty  or  of  faith.  The  religion  of  even  I)ante  and 
Petrarch,  still  more  that  of  Boccaccio,  of  Chaucer,  Thibault  de 
Champagne,  and  Charles  d'Orleans,  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne, 
was  of  a  verv  easv  character,  and  was  allowed  to  trouble  their 
earthly  passions  or  pursuits  as  little  as  need  be.  Amongst  the 
prose  writers  of  Italy  at  the  time  in  which  Castiglione  lived, 
this  indifference  had  attained  its  maximum ;  and  we  are  at  times 
startled  by  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  motives  to  human  actions.  The  Courtier,  indeed,  is 
supposed  to  strive  to  merit  favours  rather  than  to  seek  them ; 
to  avoid  every  vice  or  impropriety  of  conduct ;  but  this  is  to  be 
doue  in  order  to  acquire  favour,  and  it  may  be  cited  as  a  cha- 
racteristic illustration  of  the  morals  of  the  day  that,  the  parties  to 
the  dialogue  discuss  for  a  long  time,  and  without  at  length 
arriving  at  any  very  clear  decision,  as  to  whether  he  ought  to 
commit  a  crime  if  commanded  so  to  do  by  his  prince.  Evidently, 
there  was  then  little  necessary  connexion  between  a  perfect 
courtier,  and  a  perfectly  good  man  or  a  Christian.  Are  we  better 
in  this  respect  ?  Alas !  we  fear  not ;  and  the  disgraceful  eager- 
ness with  which  the  leaders  of  our  society  have  shown  them- 
selves disposed  to  worship  successful  villany,  proves  that  amongst 
them  the  tone  of  morals,  is  in  no  wise  superior  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIL 

Castiglione  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  upon  the 
imitations  of  foreign  dress  and  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair 
and  beard,  which  our  travelling  youths  woidd  do  weU  to  read  ; 
though,  of  course,  these  lessons  of  common  sense  are  not  more 
likely  to  be  profitable  now  than  they  were  when  he  uttered 
them.  At  all  times  men  have  been  disposed  to  adopt  the  old 
Latin  phrase,  and  to  consider  "  Omne  ignotimx  pro  magnifico " 
— just  as  some  of  our  modem  slip-slop  politicians  talk  of  **  Con- 
tinentalizing" England,  on  the  supposition  that  everything 
which  takes  place  abroad  is  better  than  what  transpires  here. 
Castiglione,  in  this  portion  of  his  book,  reproves  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  imported  the  habits  or  the  peculiarities  of  foreign 
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lands,  simply  because  they  were  different  from  those  to  be  met 
with  in  ordinary  life;  and  he  disposes  very  qniekly  of  the 
assumptions  of  superiority  which  are  in  fact  omy  based  upon 
the  affectation  of  singularity,  of  the  preference  avowed  by  some 
shallow  pretenders  for  foreign  habits  and  customs  in  order  that 
they  may  affect  to  despise  those  of  their  native  land.  In  these 
matters  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  like  that  of 
the  perfect  courtier  of  the  Italian  courts  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was,  and  is,  to  avoid  anything  like  affiectation,  either  whikt 
residing  at  home  or  abroad ;  and,  therefore,  the  proper  course  to 
be  adopted  is  to  conform  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  those 
around  us,  observing  always  that  it  is  a  proof  of  a  little  mind 
to  seek  for  notice  by  singularity  in  little  things;  and  that 
after  all  the  most  ridiculous  blunder  a  man  can  make  is  to  affect 
to  be  that  which  he  really  is  not.  These  remarks  must  not, 
however,  be  construed  into  anything  like  a  depreciation  of  a  due 
attention  to  external  appearances,  for  our  author  says,  almost 
in  the  words  of  Le  Sage,  and  in  which  we  decidedly  agree,  that  as 
a  man  dresses  so  will  he  be  classed  by  the  world  in  general,  for 
many  are  likely  to  see  who  cannot  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  man. 
Another  very  essential  condition  for  success,  on  which  our 
author  dwells,  consists  in  the  choice  of  friends  and  associates ; 
and  upon  this  subject  a  very  charming  episodical  discussion 
takes  place  between  M.  Federigo  and  Pietro  Bembo  (whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  aUude  to  hereafter  in  a  more  decided 
manner),  in  the  course  of  which  modern  friendships  are  rather 
rou^lily  treated  in  comparison  with  the  mythological  tales  of 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  or  the  distant  his- 
tories of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Scipio  and  Lelius.  The  Courtier 
is  to  be  learned  in  all  games  adopted  in  society,  and  anxious  at 
all  times  to  produce  a  favourable  first  impression  upon  either 
sex.  He  is  assiduously  to  avoid  any  exhibition  of  mere  animal 
propensities,  and  of  any  habits  which  are  likely  to  offend  the 
prcjiulices  or  opinions  of  his  friends.  A  knowledge  of  modern 
Ian  linages  is  also  considered  to  be  necessary ;  but  whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  his  education,  the  courtier  is  above  all  thinf^ 
to  avoid  a  display  which  is  likely  to  be  offensive  to  others,  or 
any  tacit  assumption  by  word,  deed,  or  implication  of  supe- 
riority over  them.  So  also  in  joking:  the  principles  laid 
down  for  our  imaginary  hero's  conduct  are  mainly  that  he 
should  avoid  any  exhibition  which  might  be  painful  to  others, 
and  that  he  should  carefully  avoid  inconvenient  displays ;  for 
wit  is  indeed,  a  two-edged  sword,  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
bring  down  upon  a  man  a  host  of  bitter  enemies  (witness 
Yorick)  than  a  careless,  and  perhaps  good-himioured  habit  of 
tuining  everybody  to  ridicule.     It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  die- 
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ouasioii  that  we  meet  with  tiie  tak  before  referrei  to,  of  As 
frozen  words  exchanged  between  the  Italian  xnerdiaiitB  eitar 
blished  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  tlie  sobjeeti 
of  the  Duke  of  Moscow ;  (how  some  uiings  change  in  the  political 
world!)  and  there  are  also  some  rather  humoxoiiis,  bat  'narj 
broad  tales,  such  as  we  should  now  hesitate  to  repeat  wlisfe 
women  were  present.  Nevertheless,  Castiglione  dwttia  eerioily 
upon  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  jesting  with  sacred  wJyrti ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  m  defence  of  his  laiitada  ct 
expression,  that  all  Continental  nations,  even  at  the  prouaat  dajr^ 
tolerate  a  licence  of  speech  to  which  we  are  but  little  mocaatanA 
in  our  somewhat  Puritanical  land.  Thus,  perbapa,  we  vaj 
explain  how  even  Castiglione  himself,  could  not 


relating  some  histories,  whioh  are  but  little  flattering  to  At 
cardinms  and  other  princes  of  the  church  which  he  served ;  aal 
he  makes  the  noble  and  chaste  Duchess  of  Urbino»  and  thi 
equally  noble  and  chaste  Lady  Emilia  Pia,  take  part  in  ooirvv* 
sations  which  no  Englishwoman  would  allow  to  proceed  in  bar 
presence.  But  if  the  language  be  thus  at  times  objiictianaMs, 
there  are  sentiments  put  into  tue  mouths  of  some  of  theqieakm 
to  which  little  exception  can  be  taken,  and  it  would  be  weD  fa 
the  courtiers  of  some  of  the  modem  states  to  adopt  the  princqiki 
M.  Bernardo,  a  new  speaker,  propounded  for  the  raationabetWMi 
the  sexes.  "  Love,'  he  says,  "  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
valid  excuse  for  the  errors  of  men  or  of  women;  bat  a  _ 
man  in  love  should  be  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  mxw&n  and 
true ;  and  he  should  aim  alone  at  the  subjugation  of  the  aonl  of 
his  mistress,  without  seeking  for  any  other  gmtifioatioii*  or  nf 
other  reward  for  his  devotion."  These  principles  aie  f  TiilaiiMii 
at  some  length  and  with  considerable  eloquence ;  bat  tbeir  did 
not  pass  without  contradiction,  for  the  Signor  Qmsptato  nJOm^ 
vieino  seized  the  opportunity  thev  afforded  of  *"*^*^g  a  Tiolent 
attack  upon  women,  to  which  ot  course  all  the  laifaoi  praent 
were  anxious  at  once  to  replv.  The  Lady  F-mtK^  liowerer, 
seems  to  have  thought  it  safer  for  her  sex  to  ■pncer  bj  ita 
champion :  so  she  selected  Juliano  de  Medici  to  umWlele  the 
dofeni'e  of  women  from  the  attacks  of  this  slandefer,  end  aba 
alsi>  colKxl  upon  him  to  describe,  for  the  third  erening^i 
mont«  a  model  lady  fitted  to  be  the  companion  ibr  the 
di^*nlH>d  bv  Count  Ludovico  and  M.  Federigo  Fr 
Juliano  deMeilici  began  by  statin^?  that  women 
all  thin^  avoid  the  ae»umption  of  the  masenli 
esi^vially  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  eTVfT«day  lifc. 
ho  ixiusideivd  that  the  ctHirt  lady  ought  to  fisve 
qu:dittcations  already  assumed  to  be  reqniivd  far 
such  as  uohk  bizth»  abeeect  of  aflkctatkew  m 


and  ph^icsl  oi^anization,  good  manners,  prudence,  absence  of 
pnde,  envy,  vanity,  quarretsonicness ;  the  power  to  acquire  and 
to  retain  the  good-wiil  of  her  lord  ;  aa  well  as  a  degree  of  eJcUI 
in  the  performance  of  all  the  exercises  to  which  women  asuallj 
turn  their  attention.  She  ought  to  be  beautiful,  but  vorv 
careful  to  avoid  Bcaiidal  by  word  or  by  deed ;  and  unite  with 
prudence,  magnanimily,  chastity,  and  other  virtues,  thu  skill 
requisite  for  keeping  in  order  her  huaband'a  eatabUahment,  and 
providing  for  her  children.  A  degree  of  courteous  affability, 
and  a  readiness  to  enter  into  every  proper  coDvemation,  was 
required ;  but  then  it  should  be  accompanied  by  gentle  raunnore, 
modesty,  and  that  resL'rve  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  onmments 
of  the  sex.  All  this  in  very  pretty,  and  is  no  doubt  true,  as  far  as 
it  goes  :  the  only  objoctiou  to  be  made  to  the  supposed  perfect 
character  assigned  thus  by  our  author  to  women  is  (like  that 
we  before  made  to  tho  character  assigned  to  men),  that  it  is  not 
based  upon  any  high  or  religious  motives,  and  is  evidently  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  means  for  securing  success  in  a  court.  Alas  ! 
we  fear  that  much  of  the  evil  fate  of  Italy  is  to  bo  attribul-ed  to 
this  deficiency  of  high  moral  pi-inciplo  in  the  liigher  classes  of 
either  sex !  and  it  ruiiv  be  that  even  the  very  refinement  of 
their  behaviour  in  unimportant  matters  may  have  indispo*d 
the  Italian  nobles  to  submit  to  the  privations,  annuvaiices,  and 
d'.iily  sacrifices,  required  to  secure  and  maintain  their  freedom 
as  a  nation.  The  charms  of  I'omale  coquetry  are  proltv  addita- 
mcnts  to  a  character  in  itself  good  and  noble ;  and  it  is  only 
when  so  balanced,  that  they  can  be  prevented  from  assuming  an 
undue  importance.  Dancing,  music,  dress,  literature,  graceful 
manners,  and  cliarms  of  person  are,  no  doubt,  very  desirable 
qiialitieations  in  the  woman  who  is  to  share  the  existence  of  a 
courtier,  or  even  of  any  man ;  but  these  accomplishments  are 
miiinly,  addressed  to  the  external  world,  whilst  woman's  real 
sphere  is  the  internal  world  of  her  home  and  &milT.  There 
may  then,  we  believe,  be  some  lessons  to  be  derived  by  women 
from  the  book  of  the  Courtier,  if  they  desire  only  to  shine  in  the 
world's  eye ;  but  they  must  seek  for  counsel  elsewhere,  if  they 
wixh  to  become  wise  or  good  in  a  strictly  moral  sense,  or  to  be, 
as  tliey  were  designed  to  be,  the  helpmates  of  their  husbands. 

Thei-e  are  some  ver)'  curious  illustrations  of  the  state  of  phy- 
sical science,  at  this  period,  to  be  found  in  the  arguments  which 
Juliaiio  dc  Medici  advanced  in  favour  of  the  fair  sex ;  and  really 
if  the  nonsense  he  talked  about  heat  and  cold  were  received 
soberly  and  seriously  as  philosophical  reasoning,  we  can  under- 
stand the  point  of  much  of  Babclais's  satire,  and  of  Bacon's 
arguments.  Yet  these  records  of  former  dogmas  ars  interesting, 
if  only  us  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  the  wiaest  and  best  of  oi 
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may  stray  under  the  influence  of  fashion ;  and  they  ought  tp 
make  us  pause  to  inquire  whether  we  may  not  even  now  be  as 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  as  were  the  philosophers  of  Europe  before 
the  announcement  of  the  inductive  method  of  sciences.  The 
metaphysical  and  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  age  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  scraps  interwoven  in  the 
text  of  the  "  Corteggiano,"  erred  from  the  readiness  of  their  pro- 
fessors to  adopt  names  and  authorities,  instead  of  things.  Now, 
we  are  often  felling  into  em  error  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  we 
abuse  analytical  reasoning  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  seem  to 
ignore  the  fact,  that  nature  always  proceeds  by  broad  synthesis ; 
and  we  thus  narrow  our  field  of  vision  to  the  few  appearances 
we  are  immediately  in  contact  with,  and  shut  ourselves  out  from 
all  general,  or  comprehensive  views  of  external,  or  of  internal 
nature.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Medici  proceeds  to  cite  nume- 
rous instances  of  the  excellence  of  the  sex  he  had  undertaken  to 
praise ;  and  in  reply  to  the  facetious  challenge,  that  his  illus- 
trations were  aU  selected  from  such  remote  periods  that  no  one 
could  ascertain  their  correctness,  he  appealed  to  the  company 
for  their  confirmation  of  his  assertion  of  the  superior  merits  of 
the  ladies  of  the  houses  of  Montefeltro,  Gonzaga,  Da  Este,  De 
Pij  ;  and,  passing  from  them,  he  referred  to  the  glorious  exam- 
ples afforded  by  Anne  of  Brittany,  Queen  of  France,  and  of 
Isabella  of  Castile,  in  support  of  his  proposition,  that  women  were 
perfectly  able  to  set  examples  for  the  world's  guidance  in  "  true 
greatness,  prudence,  religion,  honour,  courtesy,  liberality,"  and, 
to  quote  our  author,  **  every  virtue."  Isabella  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  goddesses  of  Castiglione's  idolatry  ;  nor  can  it 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  character  so  pure  and  holy,  as 
that  of  the  Castilian  queen,  should  have  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  all  Southern  Europe.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  to 
have  imagined  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  a  better, 
or  a  truer  representative  of  a  woman's  worth  in  an  elevated 
position.  But  fortunately,  few  women  are  called  to  be  queens, 
because  the  few  who  play  such  conspicuous  parts  on  the  world's 
stage,  lose  in  fact,  their  real  charm  as  members  of  the  weaker 
sex ;  under  all  circumstances,  too,  they  are  so  removed  from  the 
daily  concerns  of  life,  that  they  can  afford  but  little  instruction 
to  the  members  of  their  sex  destined  to  be  wives  and  mothers  of 
families — or  even  to  such  as  are  only  required  to  strut  and  fret 
their  hours  in  subordinate  positions  on  the  stage  of  a  court ; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  consider  even  the  amended  illustrations 
of  women's  excellence  cited  by  Juliano  de  Medici,  as  only  bear- 
ing indirectly  upon  the  real  question.  The  rest  of  the  third 
evening's  discussion  contains,  however,  so  many  very  equivocal 
sentiments,  and  is  conducted  in  a  style  and  language  so  veij 
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mbecoming  the  ciirs  of  n'oinen,  that  we  are  stnrtlod  to  find  that 
he  ladies  even  of  that  strange  period  coiUd  allow  it  to  proceed ; 
ind  we  cannot  but  consider  that,  evon  if  our  nrndem  piuictiliouB- 
less  be  after  all  somewhat  iiffccted  and  inainccre,  trtill  it  is  prefer- 
ible  to  err  by  being  righteoua  over  much  in  these  respects,  than  to 
ndulge  in  the  coarse  licence  of  word  and  deed,  which  prevailed 
inlversally  during  the  MidtUe  Ages,  and  which  wo  fear,  still 
prevails  in  the  i-ountries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ii 
predominant,  numeroiis  and  glorious  though  we  know  the  excep- 
tions to  be,  to  the  general  low  tone  of  morals  with  which  we 
believe  it  to  be  connected.  At  all  times  and  in  all  oountriea, 
dowever,  the  genorul  praise  our  author  bestows  upon  women, 
through  the  mciilli  ot  M.  Cesare  Gonznga,  will  he  echoed  by 
those  who  know  them  beat.  "Who,  indeed,"  he  exclaims,  "does 
not  know  that  without  them,  no  contentment  or  satisfaction 
can  be  felt  in  any  condition  of  our  li\-e9  ?  which,  without  them, 
would  be  rude,  iind  deprived  of  every  kind  of  pleasure.  Who 
does  not  know  that  women  remove  from  our  hearts  all  low  and 
vile  thoughts ;  the  jiain,  and  miaerv,  and  dreariness  of  sorrow, 
which  BO  often  afcompany  them  ?  And  if  we  carefully  consldap 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  we  must  confess  that  so  far  from  turn- 
ing men's  minde  from  great  things,  they  rather  urge  them  for- 
ward to  their  execution ;  and  that  the  man  into  whose  heart 
the  flame  of  woman's  love  has  once  penetrated,  can  no  longer 
bo  a  bad  man  ;  for  he  who  loves  always  desires  to  be  amiable, 
and  above  all  things,  dreads  incurring  any  disgrace  which  may 
render  him  less  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  her  whom  he  is  anxious 
to  attach  to  himself."  This  is  prettily  said  in  the  original,  and 
what  is  better,  is  very  true,  as  are  also  some  of  the  other  short 
maxims  dispersed  through  this  dialogue,  which  have  been 
developed,  by  the  way,  by  modem  authors  without  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  source.  For  instance,  Juliano  is  made  to  eay 
"  lie  who  loves  sincerely,  speaks  little;"  that  "  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  love;"  that  "men's  desires  do  not  extend  to  objects 
which  they  know  they  can  never  attain ;  "  that  "  the  first  duty 
of  the  man  who  desires  to  be  loved,  is  to  love,  and  to  render 
liimsielf  lovcablc."  But,  although  both  the  Courtier  and  the 
Lady  arc  assumed  to  be  without  deceit,  and  to  he  perfectly  well- 
bred  and  discreet,  the  whole  of  their  characters  must  be  consi- 
dered to  be.  we  fear,  exposed  to  the  accusation  of  being  eseentially 
artificial,  and  of  being  devoid  of  any  hearty  genuinenees,  or  even 
as  wc  Kiid  before,  of  any  high  moral  principle,  though  still  they 
arc  more  like  real,  true  men  and  women,  than  the  polished  gen- 
tlefolk wlio  might  be  formed  on  the  Chesterfield  model. 

On   the  last  evening  during  which  the  little  court  of  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino  discussed  the  qualiBcations  of  their  imaginary 
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phoenix,  the  S.  Ottaviano  Fregoso  was  called  upon  to  8U[^ly  any 
defect-s  which  his  predecessors  had  left,  and  to  render  him  per- 
fect.    This  he  proceeded  to  do,  in  a  far  higher  strain  than  his 
predecessors,  by  stating  that  the  object  for  which  the  courtier 
should  seek  to  acauire  favour  by  the  end  of  the  arts,  graces,  and 
manners  previously  attributed  to  him,  ought  to  be  in  itself  great 
and  noble.     He  should  make  use  of  his  influence  to  teach  his 
prince  truth  above  aLI  things,  and  to  guide  him  strictly  in  the 
paths  of  honour  and  virtue.     There  are  some  passages  in  Cas- 
tiglione's  book  which  are  so  "  plain  spoken  *'  upon  the  follies 
and  vices  of  princes,  that  we  are  at  flrst  disposed  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  really  they  could  have  been  written  before  the 
great  days  of  revolutions.     Thus  he  says,  that  no  man  would 
venture  to  attempt  a  piece  of  music  in  society  if  he  were  igno- 
rant of  that  art ;  and  yet  princes  do  not  hesitate  to  pretend  to 
govern  large  bodies  of  men  without  any  previous  study  or  edu- 
cation^ as  though  "they  knew  their  stops"  instinctively — to 
quote  an  expression  from  our  master-poet,  who  seems,  indeed, 
from  many  passages  in  this  very  play  of  "  Hamlet,*'  to  have  studied 
our  Italian  author.     The  courtier  who  would  seek  to  be  an 
honest  man,  must,  he  also  observes,  lead  his  prince  through  the 
arduous  path  of  virtue,  and  strive  to  adorn  that  straight  and 
narrow  way  in  such  wise  as  to  allure  him  to  follow  it,  instead  of 
the  broader  and  easier  road  which  would  lead  to  the  misery  of 
his  subjects  and  the  shipwreck  of  his  own  fame.     Some  of  the 
sentences  uttered  by  the  S.  Ottaviano  would  have  figured  well 
in  the  writings  of  Franklin  or  of  Bcntham,  even  il  both  the 
latter  did  not  borrow  from  this  singularly  rich  source ;  for  he 
says — almost  in  the  words  of  an  older  Italian,  Cicero,  by  the 
way — that  "laws  do  not  punish  so  much  on  account  of  past 
errors,  as  to  prevent  their  repetition  in  order  that  the  bad 
example  so  set  may  not  mislead  others ;  "  and  that  "  if  good  and 
evil  were  understood,  every  one  would  choose  the  good,  and 
avoid  the  evil ;  moreover,  virtue  might  be  called  a  description 
of  prudence,  and  a  faculty  of  selecting  the  good,  and  vicaan 
imprudence,  and  a  proof  of  ignorance  which  leads  to  error; 
because  men  never  designedly  choose  the  evil,  knowing  it  to  be 
evil,  but  are  deceived  in  such  cases  by  a  semblance  of  good. 
True  pleasure  is  always  good,  and  real  pain  is  always  evil ;  and 
they  seriously  deceive  themselves  who  confound  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  who,  in  seeking  the  former,  throw  themselves 
into  the  latter."     A  very  interesting  discussion  was  raised  upon 
these  sentiments   between  Pietro  Bembo  and  Ottaviano ;    in 
which  Bembo  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  the 
choice  of  evil  was  a  proof  of  ignorance,  because  many,  even 
when  knowing  better,  preferred  evil ;  and  Ottaviano  contended. 
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that  even  when  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evil  was  greatest,  the  determining  motive  which  led  to  its 
selection  was  based  upon  a  mistaken  opinion  of  its  real  cha- 
racter.    **  True  knowledge,"  he  said,  "  would  never  be  overoome 
by  the  affections  or  the  passions  of  the  body ;  and  if  it  were  well 
guided  by  reason,  it  would  infallably  lead  to  Tirtue ;  if  not  so 
guided,  to  vice/'     Of  the  moral,  but  social  virtues,  in  addition 
to  those  already  named^  the  Signor  Ottaviano  thought  to  be 
requisite  for  a  Courtier,  we  may  cite  with  unlimited  approba- 
tion, those  of  continence,  temperance,  justice^  modesty,  magna- 
nimity, prudence ;  and  after  they  had  been  thus  somewhat  in 
detail  enumerated,  the  question  was  raised  (we  shoidd  be  tempted 
at  the  present  day  to  say,  prematurely),  as  to  whether  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  good  prince  or  that  of  a  republic  were  most  fitted 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  mankind.     There  is  not  much  depth 
or  solidity  in  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  partisans 
of  either  system,  who  were  respectively  Bembo,  who  advocated 
the  cause  of  republics,  and  CHtaviano,  who  advocated  that  of 
monarchv ;  and,  indeed,  we  should  hardly  have  dwelt  upon  this 
episode,  had  it  not  been  that  the  partisan  of  monarchy  urged 
one  observation  of  such  universal  truth,  that  it  may  safely  be 
repeated  here.     It  is  to  this  effect,  that  *'  true  lib^ty  does  not 
consist  in  living  as  men  desire,  but  rather  in  living  according  to 
good  laws ;  and  that  to  obey  is  not  less  natural,  usefid,  or  neces- 
sary, than  to  command,  whilst  there  are  some  natures  as  distinctly 
created  for  obedience  as  there  are  others  for  dominion."     Else- 
where Castiglione  foreshadows   Filicaia's   sonnet  and   Byron's 
stanzas,  by  saying,  that  *'  often  the  wealth  of  a  state  is  a  cause 
of  its  ruin ;  as  in  our  poor  Italy,  which  is,  and  has  been,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  strangers,  on  accoimt  of  its  bad  governments,  and 
on  account  of  its  surpassing  wealth  ; "  thus,  with  natural  indul- 
gence for  the  weakness  or  folly  of  his  countrymen,^  keeping  out  of 
sight  their  want  of  moral  courage  to  force  their  rulers  to  perform 
their  duties,  or  to  defend  their  own  interests.     And  after  some 
curious  episodes,  by  a  singular  but  well-prepared  transition,  the 
arguments  with  respect  to  the  character  of  a  refined  courtier  were 
concluded  by  Pietro  Bembo  being  called  upon  by  the  duchess 
to  explain  in  what  manner  he  could  yield  consistently  to  a  love 
which  should  bring  neither  blame  nor  sorrow  to  him  or  to  its 
objects.     It  would  seem  from  the  fragments  of  Bembo's  spoken 
w  isdom  compared  with  his  published  works,  that  he  was,  like 
our  Coleridge,  an  inspired  talker,  but  after  all  a  verv  specious 
and  shallow  reasoner — a  man  who  intoxicated  himself  and  his 
hearers  with  words,  but  who  conveyed  few  sound  ideas.     Cas- 
tiglione describes  him  as  launching  forth  into  a  discourse  com- 
posed of  most  eloquent  Platonic  desoriptionB  of  immaoolate 
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affections,  totally  xinknown  to  men  in  their  present  miserable 
state ;  but  the  whole  is  conveyed  in  a  style  so  fascinating,  that 
the  reader  hangs  upon  the  words  recorded,  as  the  auditors  seem 
to  have  hung  upon  them  when  uttered ;  and  there  is  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  Plato  running 
through  this  remarkable  discourse,  which  might  have  furnished 
Ghioberti  with  an  illustration  of  his  favourite  theory  of  the  Italo- 
Pelasgic  analogies  of  many  of  that  wondrous  philosopher's  doc- 
trines. Bembo  contends  that  "  beauty  proceeds  directly  from 
God,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  circle  of  which  goodness  is  the  centre, 
nor  can  beauty  exist  without  goodness  "  — "  goodness  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  beauty,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
thing,  especially  in  the  human  body," — and  he  oddly  enough 
expresses  in  one  forcible,  elegant  sentence,  the  sentiment  Voiture 
dilated  into  a  very  charming  stanza,  when  he  says  that  "  the 
divinely  enamoured  Plato  declared  that  his  soul  came  to  his 
lips,  and  was  about  to  leave  his  body  when  he  kissed  his  love." 
This  strange  mystical,  "  moon-shiney  "  (as  Carlyle  would  say) 
disquisition  is  wound  up  by  an  eloquent  peroration  and  address 
to  Love,  pure  and  refined  as  Bembo  imderstood  it  to  be ;  and 
insensibly  the  little  court  seems  to  have  been  so  carried  away 
by  the  fascination  of  the  inspired  talker's  tongue,  that  the 
morning  dawned  ere  it  was  aware  of  the  duration  of  its 
pleasure,  and  then  it  separated  under  the  dreamy  influences  of 
such  discourse,  so  prolonged  to  the  still  calm  hours  of  twilight, 
never  to  meet  again ! 

There  is  something  melancholy  about  this  close  of  the  "  game 
of  the  Corteggiano ;"  and  there  comes,  as  it  were,  over  the  mind 
in  reading  it,  the  same  kind  of  impression  which  is  produced  by 
the  strangely  fascinating  wail  of  an  -3Eolian  harp.  And  yet  the 
fourth  book,  in  which  this  melancholy  character  is  most  per- 
ceptible, is  the  one  which  precisely  strikes  us  as  being  not  only 
the  most  fascinating,  but  also  as  constituting  the  superiority  of 
Castiglione's  book  to  the  other  productions  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. There  is  throughout  the  whole  work,  as  we  said  before,  a 
total  absence  of  religious  sentiment,  us  we  now  usually  under- 
stand the  phrase,  and  our  author  might  as  well  have  been  a 
Pagan  of  the  Academic  school  as  a  native  of  Catholic  Italy,  and 
a  servant  highly  favoured  by  the  head  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  the  days  *'  when  Eafaellc  painted  and  a  Vida  sang,"  how- 
ever, this  semi -paganism  was  by  no  means  rare ;  nor,  when  we 
consider  that  Alexander  Borgia  and  Leo  X.  were,  at  this  period, 
in  possession  of  the  Pontifical  chair,  or  in  fact  were  supposed  to 
be  the  visible  representatives  of  the  church,  can  we  be  much 
surprised  that  the  religion  they  were  supposed  to  represent 
should  have  lost  all  hold  upon  the  educated  or  inteilectual 
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classes.  At  the  time  wlien  ChesterBeld  wrote,  a  similar  phase 
of  moml  and  pulitic-al  apathy  aeema  to  have  prevailed ;  con- 
nected, moreover,  mth  a  period  of  reaetiou  from  a  previous 
over- excitement  of  relij^ioua  feeling,  aimilar  to  that  of  tlie 
Middle  Ages  in  some  of  its  characteristics ;  but  there  was  this 
notable  difference  between  the  refinement  advocated  by  the 
indifferent  Castigliono  to  that  advocated  by  the  atill  more 
indifferent  contemporary  of  Voltaire  and  D'Orleans,  that  tho 
former  proposed  to  himself  a  model  of  ideal  excellence  fomided 
upon  a  deeply  meditated,  though  it  may  be  mistaken,  conception 
ol  truth  and  beauty,  whilst  tho  latter  only  aimed  at  inculcating 
the  maxims  which  should  secure  success  in  the  world.  The 
fourth  book  of  Castiglione's  "  Corteggiano  "  is,  indeed,  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  most  worthy  of  study.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  one  which  we  suspect  has  the  most  contributed  to  the  per- 
manent reputation  of  the  Vork,  both  on  account  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  on  account  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage. This  in  many  cases  rises  even  to  poetical  rhythm ;  and 
there  are  few  prose  works  in  existence  that  we  are  acquiiiuted 
with  which  can  compare  with  the  "  Corteggiano  "  in  this  ven,- 
important,  but  now,  in  England  especially,  too  much  neglected 


Faret's  book,  "  L'Honeste  Homme ;  ou,  I'Art  de  Plaire  il  la 
Cour,"  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  Casfi- 
glione's  greater  work,  modified  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  rather,  wo  should  saj-,  St.  Germain,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  reign  of  I/Oiiis  XIV.  There  is  no  more  religion  in  the 
Frenchman's  code  of  a  courtier's  duty,  whilst  there  is  even  less 
of  iiersonul  dignity  and  self-reliance, — as  might  have  been 
expected  indeed  from  a  man  who  had  made  himself  so  useful  to 
Richelieu,  and  had  preserved  credit  under  Mazarin.  Success 
is  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  and  the  favour  of  the  prince  the 
olijcct  of  his  ambition.  Many  of  the  counsels  he  gives  are,  no 
«!oubt,  based  upon  common  sense,  and  a  profound  biowledge  of 
the  weaker  motives  of  the  great  world ;  but  neither  are  they 
original,  nor  do  they  emanate  from  high  motives,  and,  as  such, 
tiny  eaimot  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  those  who  might  be 
.'•up|K)scd  to  adopt  them.  The  book  is  a  curious  one,  and  would 
well  repay  perusal  by  those  who  seek  to  appreciate  the  intimate 
charaoter  of  the  epoch  in  which  it  was  written  ;  but  it  would 
hardly  justify  a  lengthened  analysis  in  our  pages,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  l>cen  here  principally  referred  to  because  of  the  vogue  it 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  its  production,  and  of  the  moral  thus 
ix>inted — of  the  capricious  character  of  literary  fame.  Faret's 
book  was  originally  published  in  1630,  and  it  rapidly  passed 
through  several  editions.     In  1650,  the  edition  we  have  con- 
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suited,  was  published  in  Paris/and  consisted  of  the  revised  text, 
with  a  Spanish  translation  by  Ambrosio  de  Salazar,  who  styled 
himself  secretary  and  Spanish  interpreter  of  the  king,  and 
appears  to  have  been  medical  adviser  of  the  queen,  and  who 
was  the  author  of  a  well-known  work  in  its  day,  called  the 
"  Clavellinas  de  Recreacion."  Faret  himself  appears  to  have 
excited  the  ire  of  the  bitter,  but  by  no  means  scrupulous  or  &ir 
critic,  Boileau ;  and  he  is  principally  known  by  the  following 
lines,  in  which  he  has  been  ''  damned  to  everlasting  fame  "  by 
that  ill-natured  sneerer  at  all  worldly  success : — 

"  Ainsi  tel  autrefois  qu'on  vit  avec  Faret 
Charboner  de  ses  vers  les  murs  d'un  cabaret." 

For  our  own  parts,  although  we  object  stronglyto  the  absence  of 
high  moral  principle  throughout  "  L'Honeste  Homme,"— which 
title  affords  a  strange  exemplication,  by  the  way,  of  the  dis- 
tinction existing  in  French  between  the  same  words  differently 
placed,  /  'honnSte  homme  and  /  ^homme  hannete,  between  the  polite 
and  the  honest  man,  —  we  cannot  re&ain  from  saying,  that  we 
differ  entirely  from  those  who  form  their  opinions  of  Faret's 
merits  from  JBoileau's  passionate  sarcasms.  The  book  we  refer 
to,  at  least,  is  well  and  elegantly  written;  in  an  antiquated 
style,  no  doubt,  and  with  many  far-fetched  turns  of  phrase  and 
obscure  allusions.  But  we  must  observe  that  it  argues  well  for 
its  merit  that  it  should  have  obtained  the  success  that  it  unques- 
tionably  did ;  and,  for  many  reasons,  we  suspect  that  its  author 
must  have  been  a  person  of  a  far  superior  stamp  to  what 
Boileau  would  lead  us  to  believe;  for  he  who  could  induce 
Cardinal  Richelieu  to  protect  the  Comte  d'Harcourt,  who  was 
the  Mend  of  Moliere,  St.  Amaud,  Bois-Bobert,  and  Coeffetau, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  French  Academy, 
could  have  been  no  ordinary  man.  Faret,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  the  original  statutes  of  the  academy ;  a  task  Boileau 
could  never  have  performed,  for  that  high-priest  of  "  monotony 
on  wire  **  was  only  fitted  to  sneer  at  real  producers.  He  could 
produce  nothing  original  himself,  and  to  him  may  well  be 
applied  the  line,  "  Ben  si  suol  dir,  non  falla,  chi  non  fa." 

Delia  Casa  was  a  man  who  occupied  a  feur  more  conspicuous 
place  upon  the  world's  stage  than  Faret,  or  any  of  the  other 
translators  or  adapters  of  Castiglione's  great  i^ork.  Giovanni 
della  Casa  was  bom  in  1508,  and  was  connected  by  family  ties 
with  Alamanni,  the  Strozzi,  Kucellai,  and  other  celebrated 
families  of  Tuscanv,  He  studied  in  Bologna,  and  also  in 
Padova,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Bembo» 
then  in  old  ase.  At  first,  he  intended  to  enter  into  the  struggle 
of  political  lue  in  Florencei  and  he  enrolled  himself  in  one  dT 
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the  coiporatd  bodies  of  that  town,  through  which  alone  acctsa 
could  be  had  to  civic  honours ;  but  as  he  did  not  advance 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  satisfy  his  own  ambition,  ho  went  to 
Rome,  where,  notwithatunding  the  irregularitieB  of  hie  life,  he  hail 
two  ^ood  friends  in  Alessondro  Fampse,  subsequently  Paolo  III., 
and  in  hia  nephew,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese.  He  here  took 
holy  ordera,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Florence 
aa  the  Apoetolic  Commissioner  for  the  collection  of  tho  Papal 
tithes.  In  lij44,  he  was  promcitod  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Benevento  ;  about  1547,  he  was  sent  us  Ambassador  to  tho 
Republic  of  Venice,  in  order  to  induce  that  govemment  to  join 
the  league  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France.  Delia 
Caaa  seems  to  have  acquii«d  a  great  affection  for  this  town,  as 
he  retired  there  during  some  years  itbich  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  letters, — his  flock  the  while  beinfj,  we  fear,  sadly 
neglected, — until  he  was  commanded  by  I'liolo  IV.  to  assume 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  lie  did  not  attain  the 
dignitv  of  Cardioal,  and  some  suppose  even  that  the  very 
irregular  hfe  he  led  in  his  jouth,  and  hia  very  loose  early 
poems,  were  the  grounds  of  his  excloaioii.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but,  however  this  might  have  been,  IX  Da  Cassu  seems  to  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  being  so  named  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  church ;  for  he  died  shortly  nfier  Paid  IV.  hod  passed 
him  over  in  the  first  nomination  of  cardinals  under  liis  papacy, 
notwitlistandinc;  the  affection  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he 
spoke  of  Casa,  nis  aocitia  laboris.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  popes 
are  not  more  grateful  than  ordinary  princes  P 

We  cannot  here  enter  upon  an  exsjoination  of  the  Latin  or  of 
tho  Italian  poems  of  Delia  Cosa,  nor  of  the  orations  or  set 
speeches  he  made  in  the  discharge  of  his  politicel  duties,  which 
Mere  much  admired  at  the  period  of  their  delivery,  but  which 
now  seem  very  pedantic  and  lifeleast  based  aa  they  were  upon 
an  imitation  of  the  style  and  arguments  of  Tacitus  or  I^vy 
rather  than  upon  the  wants  or  circumstances  of  the  age.  The 
student  of  Mediseval  literature  would,  however,  do  well  not  to 
imitate  our  compulsory  neglect  of  these  very  remarkable  pro- 
ductions ;  for  he  will  find  in  the  poems  especially,  many  elegant 
and  charming  passages,  defaced  too  often,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  by 
tlie  licence  of  their  language.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  at 
{>rcsent  to  call  attention  to  the  "  Golateo,  owero  de'  Costumi," 
the  work  which  constitutes  our  author's  prinoipal  title  to 
immortality,  and  has  so  strongly  impressed  the  imaginations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sonthem  Europe,  that  its  name  has  been 
adopted  as  the  generic  title  for  all  similar  treatisea  upon 
manners.     It  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  of 
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Europe,  and  is  still  the  canon  for  those  who  affect  refinement  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life  amongst   Italians  or  Spaniards. 
The  plot  is  remarkably  simple,  for  it  consists  solely  in  this, 
that  an  old  man  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society  relates  to  a 
young  relation  the  rules  of  conduct  he  had  observed  to  be  most 
successful ;  and  he  cites  as  an  illustration  of  their  application  a 
certain  M.  Galateo,  an  esteemed  servant  of  a  certain  Bishop  of 
Verona,  from  whose  name  the  treatise  itself  derived  its  title. 
As  in  the  case  of  Castiglione's  book,  there  is  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  learned  archbishop  to  infuse  a  religious  or  high  moral 
tone  into  the  principles  he  promulgates;  and  the  "Galateo" 
might  almost  as  easily  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  refine- 
ment educated  imder  the  influence  of  Polytheism,  as  by  a  high 
f)riest  of  a  purer  religion.     Many  of  the  doctrines  indeed  are 
iteral  translations  or  adaptations  of  passages  of  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarch, Cicero,  Seneca,  Ovid,  or  Horace ;  very  few,  indeed,  are 
inspired  directly  by  the   Bible;    and  though  unquestionably 
DeUa  Casa  recommends  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
to  the  minor  charities  of  life,  he  evidently  only  considers  this  to 
be  the  wisest  course  in  order  to  secure  the  personal  goodwill 
and  the  assistance  of  those  with  whom  we  may  be  in  contact, 
whilst  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  obligation  which  is  incum- 
bent upon  all  of  us  "  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by," 
and  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  moral  obligation  to  polite- 
ness.    Setting  aside  this  objection,  we  avow  a  sincere  approval 
of  many  of  the  minor  laws  for  social  intercourse  laid  down  in 
this   treatise.     Politeness  is,  as   Delia   Casa  says,  when  well 
imderstood,  "  if  not  itself  a  virtue,  very  closely  allied  to  it ;  and 
although  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to  be  liberal,  firm, 
and  magnanimous,  than  to  be  agreeable  or  winning,   never- 
theless the  charms  of  manner  may  often  be  as  advantageous  to 
their  possessors  as  strength  of  character,  it  being  neceesar}*  for 
us  to  be  in  dailv  contact  with  one  another,  whereas  the  occa- 
sions for  the  exhibition  of  great  virtues  are  extremely  rare : " 
and  thence  it  is,  he  says  further  on,  that  ill-mannered  men  are 
generally  speaking,  as  much  disliked  as  bad  men.     True  polite- 
ness he  defines  to  consist  in  regulating  our  actions  so  as  to 
please  others,  and  not  for  our  own  gratification.     Every  action, 
every  trick  which  might  suggest  unpleasant  ideas  must,  there- 
fore, be  sedulously  avoided ;  and  our  author  cites  some  curious 
illustrations  of  the  disagreeable  habits  of  his  own  times,  which 
still  survive  both  there  and  with  ourselves.     Picking  teeth  in 
company,  whistling — a  vile  English  habit, — washing  the  mouth 
after  a  meal — a  vile  Continental  abomination, — noisy  tricks, 
such  as  beating  what  we  call  "  the  devil's  tattoo,"  or  singing, 
or  sneezing,  or  coughing  with  unnecessary  violence^  are  idl  of 
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the  class  of  habits  Delia  Casa  stigmatizes ;  nor,  adds  he,  skonld 
these  things  be  thought  of  amaU  moment  because  they  are 
amongst  the  minor  observances,  for  small  blows,  often  repeated, 
kill,  or,  as  Ovid  says,  **Gutta  cavat  lapidem."  Attention  to 
dress  is  recommended,  because  slovenliness  indicates  a  contempt 
for  those  around ;  and  the  fashions  of  the  country  and  the  age 
we  live  in  should  be  observed,  because  singularity  in  these 
matters  argues  that  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  wiser  than  our 
neighbours.  All  exhibitions  of  pride  are  condemned,  for  pride 
is  said  to  proceed  £rom  a  contempt  of  others,  a  sure  way  of 
wounding  their  feelings;  and,  indeed,  says  our  author,  it  is 
prudent  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  treat  people  with  the  con- 
sideration to  which  they  are  entitled  by  common  consent,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  into  their  real  title  to  such  deference, 
just  as  we  take  money  at  its  usual  course  without  attempting  to 
assay  it.  Abstraction  in  company  is  reprehensible ;  punctilious* 
ness  in  exacting  deference  from  others  is  to  be  avoided ;  indecent 
or  profane  expressions  are  condemned ;  as  are  too  constant  refe- 
rences to  our  own  private  affairs,  interests,  or  affections,  and  espe- 
cially all  reference  to  ourselves  or  our  own  merits.  Discretion, 
truth,  frankness,  absence  of  unmeaning  ceremony  (which  is  a 
species  of  deceit),  and  a  consideration  for  the  habits,  modes  of 
thought,  and  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we  live  are  the  golden 
rules  of  Delia  Casa's  code  of  manners ;  and  they  are  of  universal 
application  even  after  all  the  boasted  advances  of  modem  society. 
C>bstinacy  or  pertinacity  in  argument,  misplaced  jesting,  the 
habit  of  turning  everything  to  ridicule,  or  a  want  of  refinement 
of  language,  are  strongly  reprobated ;  nor  does  the  mania  for 
learned  phrases,  or  an  affectation  of  superior  knowledge,  find 
I'avour  in  Delia  Casa's  sight.  In  conversation,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  great  principle  he  inculcates  is  rather  to  endeairour  to 
plciise  others  than  to  exhibit  one's  self,  and,  therefore,  he  blames 
the  attempt  to  monopolize  too  much  of  the  general  attention. 
Delia  Casa  enters  upon  a  short  disquisition  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes beauty  ;  for  he  says  that  men  seek  that  quality  as  much  as 
they  seek  goodness ;  but  his  metaphysics  are  of  a  very  shallow 
desci  iption — as  perhaps  they  ought  to  be  in  a  mere  treatise  upon 
manners — for  he  makes  beauty  consist  in  the  balance  and  har- 
mony of  the  details  of  an  object ;  and  then,  he  says,  that  men 
sh(jul(l  seek  to  attain  beauty  in  all  their  actions.  Understanding 
that  phrase  to  mean  that  men  should  aspire  to  moral  excellence, 
we  agree  with  our  author;  and  we  also  approve  the  minor 
counsels  he  gives — utterly  without  reference  to  logical  arrange- 
ment be  it  observed,  and  without  having  the  fear  of  repetition 
bei'ore  his  eyes — to  the  person  who  is  desirous  of  being  considered 
well  bred :  such  as  avoiding  the  use  of  scents,  of  unbecoming 
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attitudes  or  exercises,  of  excesses  at  table,  &c. ;  but  be  adds,  and 
to  this  we  decidedly  demur,  "  that  it  is  better  to  err  with  the 
multitude  in  such  small  things,  than  to  do  right,  ak)na"     In 
fine,  Delia  Casa  inculcates  the  doctrines,  that  graceful,  winning 
manners  constitute  the  great  charm  of  society;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument  is  to  prove  that  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  is  the  basis  of  good  manners.     This  is  also  the 
key-note  to  the  "  Trattato  degli  XJfficj  comuni," — principally  bor- 
rowed from  Cicero's  admirable  essay  "  De  Officii^"  by  tne  way — 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  higher  motives,  to 
which  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  allude  and  regret,  we  can 
only  find  reason  for  admiration  and  praise  in  both  these  treatises. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  work  should  have  constantly 
been  referred  to ;  nor  that  it  should  have  been  again  and  again 
translated.     The  somewhat  exaggerated  refinement  of  the  minor 
recommendations,  however,  waa  most  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  they  possess  more  nume- 
rous translations  of  the  "  Galateo  "  than  any  others.    Lucas  Gra- 
cian  Dantisco's  book,  the  **  Gtilateo  Espaiiol,"  is  indeed  avowedly 
a  literal  copy  of  the  Italian  original ;  but  the  author  has  taken 
some  trifling  liberties  with  the  text,  and  has  destroyed  the  charm 
of  style  with  which  Delia  Casa  clothed  his  lessons  of  politeness ; 
his  book,  or  rather  the  edition  of  the  "  Galateo  "  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is,  indeed,   principally  interesting  on  account  of  a 
strange,  mystical,  rambling  set  of  maxims  which  he  has  ap- 
pended unaer  the  title  of  "  El  Destierro  de  Ignorancia,"  and  of 
an  attempt  to  moralize  Diego  de  Mendoza's  amusing,  but  very 
free  novel,  imder  that  of  "  La  Vida  del  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  Cas- 
tigado.'*    It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  at  present  to  attempt 
to  analyze  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  the  subject  of  the  Picarresque 
novels  is  too  curious  for  such  a  cursory  notice.     It  merits  a 
special  article,  which  we  propose  to  give  hereafter,  and  in  the 
meantime  we   conclude   our  observations  upon  the  Mediaeval 
authors  of  Italy  and  Spain  who  have  treated  the  questions  of 
manners  with  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  success,  by 
saying  that  they  will  still  repay  perusal,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  have  passed  over  the  spirit  of  society  m  late 
years ;   and  that  many  of  us  might  derive  benefit  from  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  doctrines  or  the  precepts  they  propound. 
The  external  character  of  English  society  especially  is  of  a  harsh 
and  unamiable  nature,  and  our  countrymen  require  more  than 
most  other  European  nations  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
importance  of  attention  to  the  minor  charities  and  the  minor 
observances  to  which  Delia  Casa  in  particular  alludes. 
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5.  Article  "  Ooethe"   t»  "  Passing  Thoughtt."     By  James  Douglu, 
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"Got^  vox  Berlichinqes,"  "  Wcrtlier's  Sorrows,"  "AVilliolm 
5Ieiater,"  "Hermann  and  Dorotliea,"  "Faust," — what  a  host 
of  recollections,  emotion^,  and  impulses  does  the  mention  of 
theae  namea  call  up !  What  German  youth  has  not  wept  over 
or  felt  mightily  impelled  by  them ;  to  whom  in  the  Fatherland 
haij  the  study  of  tnese  maslerpjeces  of  genius  not  formed  an 
ci)och  in  life  r  Verily,  in  many  respects,  does  the  youth  of  Gep- 
niaiiy  differ  from  that  of  our  own  island.  iUniost  cradled  in  e. 
di-eum-world,  their  consciousness  of  self  once  awakened,  they 
are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  what  rouses  every 
feeling  and  fancy.  Schiller's  generous  enthusiasm,  his  lofty 
idealism ;   Klopstock's   stately   temple-song ;   Herder's  eastern 

frandeur  ;  Wieland's  lively  pictures  ;  Leesing's  cold  reasoning ; 
ean  Paul's  telling  views  of  men  and  matters ;  Komer's  odes  of 
!il)i,Tty  and  Germany;  Uhland's  unique  ballads;  Riickert's 
ca!*tcrn  gems;  Matthison's  "Wehrauth"  {deep  sorrow), — not 
to  speak  of  the  more  modem  Heine,  Borne,  Freiligrath,  Gmn, 
&c.\  a^K^^■e  all,  the  chief  of  German  poets,  Goethe,  the  bard  of 
nature  and  of  man ; — what  a  host  of  names !  But  especially  do 
these  two,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  who  even  during  their  lifetime 
wore  too  often  compared  with  each  other,  form  the  poles  of  the 
liteiary  aspirations  and  sympathies  of  Germany.  We  have 
always  felt  that  it  was  improper  to  compare  the  two  poets. 
Evun  the  remark  of  Geri-inus,  that  Schiller  was  the  poet  of 
youth  und  of  the  gentler  sex,  Goethe  the  bard  of  manhood, 
se<.'ms  to  us  only  partially  correct  For  ourselves,  we  have 
to  confess  that  ever  since  we  felt  the  power  of  song,  Gloethe 
was  the  poet  of  our  choice,  although  we  well  remember 
tutouuding    a    very    worthy    preceptor    by    a    statemant    of 
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this  preference.  Not  that  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
lofty  utterances,  the  inexpressible  modulation  and  SEweetness  of 
Schiller's  poetry,  but  that,  so  to  speak,  our  soul  was  tuned  to 
the  lyre  ol  Goethe.  In  truth,  the  two  poets  play  on  diflbrent 
instruments.  What  attracted  us  to  Schiller  was  his  communi- 
cation of  impulse,  stirring  the  soul  to  its  inmost  depths.  What 
draws  us  to  Goethe  is  tne  truth  and  reality  of  his  utterances^ 
whether  concerning  nature  or  man.  His  eagle  glance  searched 
the  inmost  depths  and  reached  the  loftiest  heights, — the  most 
brilliant  light.  Concerning  nature  and  man  he  sang  what  we 
all  felt  to  be  real  and  true.  Crowds  of  enthusiastic  ft^lowers 
owned  him  as  master,  because  he  deciphered  a  writing  which 
all  had  perceived  but  which  none  could  read.  He  read  it,  and 
they  felt  it  to  be  true.  All  Goethe's  writings  are  not  only 
based  upon  actual  occurrences,  in  which  he  was  a  principal 
actor,  but  they  detail  actual  experiences.  None  before  or  after 
him  could  so  read  in  the  book  of  nature  or  of  life.  Remlitr 
unfolded  itself  to  him;  but  thin,  which  constituted  the  merit 
and  charm  of  his  writings,  was  the  stumbling-block  and  rock  of 
offence  in  his  life.  lie  knew  men  and  commanded  them ;  he 
was  above  them,  he  could  not  sympathize  with  thorn.  He  ooni- 
pied  an  eminence  of  his  own  on  which  none  could  stand  without 
giddiness.     His  was  the  region  of  infelieet,  of  the  objectm^  of 

Eerceiving  realitv ;  his  was  not  the  region  of  real  hve^  or  of 
eartfclt  sympatliy.  As  magician  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
circle  which  obeyed  his  wand — he  had  little  communion  with  it. 
He  could  feel  himself  part  of  that  great  universe  whose  power 
he  realized,  whose  peculiar  beauties  he  so  clearly  diaoemed. 
Antiquity  with  its  nature- worship,  with  its  gods,  Titans,  and 
monuments  of  an  art  which  deified  nature,  had  unspaakaMe 
channs  and  attractions  for  him :  he  was  a  German  Grecian. 
But  man  as  he  was  and  lived,  he  knew  too  well,  and  oonae- 
Guently  commanded  too  much,  to  hold  communion  with.  One 
tning  only  could  have  effected  this  mighty  change:  it  would 
have  been  genuine  Christianity.  We  mean  neither  the  imimIHw 
sentimentalism  which,  denpite  its  elements  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, was,  and  in,  too  oft^'U  merely  a  morbid  imitation  or  a 
degeneracy,  nor  the  l)ellowing,  roaring,  look-at-me  sectartaniwn, 
all  iiifluted  and  hollow,  full  of  narrowness  and  hatred,  of  talk 
and  pretension,  but  without  the  light,  love,  and  life  of  ChriaL 
Hud  he  known  genuine  Chn'jtiianitt/ — hud  the  love  of  Christ  dnwa 
him  upward,  innteud  of  what  almost  ai){xmrs  to  qb  a  aiaaii- 
thro])y  which  prevented  any  Hyniputny  with  the  higheal 
aspirations  of  man — religion  and  libtTty,  and  which  eTon  m 
love  kept  him  only  at  pawion^  and  never  led  him  tp  gomiiia 
sympatny  and  outgoing  of  the  soul, — how  diflfeienf  wo«lA  all 
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have  become !  We  have  called  it  misanthropy  for  want  of  a 
more  suitable  expression.  A  strange  word  this  may  appear  to 
some  who  only  remember  the  "joyous"  Goethe,  so  pleasure- 
loving  and  riotous,  so  stately  and  polite  to  all,  the  director  of 
the  theatre,  the  mad  companion  of  the  duke,  the  gallant,  pas* 
sionate  admirer  of  the  beautiful.  Yet,  withal,  these  things 
gave  but  passing  pleasure,  he  was  not  happy  in  them,  he  sym- 
pathized not  with  them ;  they  held  him  not ;  he  enjoyed,  but 
he  could  not  love ;  he  knew  and  commanded,  but  he  could  not 
sympathize ;  he  was  kindly,  but  not  a  brother ;  it  was  nature, 
its  knowledge  and  worship,  but  also  its  loneliness  and  transi- 
toriness.  He  was  really  alone  and  unsatisfied.  All  his  writings, 
the  chief  personages  in  his  dramas  and  novels  (as  for  example, 
Wertlier  and  Faust) — all,  all  are  the  result  of  the  same 
experience ;  his  greatness  and  his  misery  consisted  in  this — 
passion  and  misanthropy,  twin  sisters,  the  ofispring  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  his  want  of  sympathy  with  men;  his 
acquaintance  with  the  natural,  and  ignorance  of  the  super- 
natural and  spiritual.  And  thus  in  the  evening  of  his  days  he 
sums  up  much  sad  experience  in  the  "  Conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann/'  We  coidd  cite  a  number  of  passages  from  them,  but 
will  confine  ourselves  to  two : — 

"  I  have  ever  been  esteemed,"  he  observed  to  his  friend,  "  one  of 
Portune's  chief  favourites ;  nor  can  I  complain  of  the  course  my  life 
has  taken.  Yet,  truly,  there  has  been  nothing  but  toil  and  care ; 
and,  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  I  may  say  that  I  never  had  four  weeks* 
of  t^enuine  pleasure.  The  stone  was  ever  to  be  rolled  up  anew.  My 
annals  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  I  now  say.  .  .  .  What 
ro.iUy  made  me  happy  was  my  poetic  mind  and  creative  power.  And 
how  was  this  disturbed,  limited,  and  hindered  by  the  external  cir- 
cumstances of  my  condition!  ...  A  wide-spread  celebrity,  an 
(.'k  vated  position  in  the  world,  are  good  things.  But  for  all  my  rank 
and  celebrity,  I  am  still  obliged  to  be  silent  lest  I  come  into  collision 
with  the  opinions  of  others.  This  would  be  but  poor  sport  if  I  did 
not  by  this  means  learn  the  thoughts  of  others  without  their  being 
able  to  scrutinize  mine."* 

« 

S<>  spake  he  whom  men  generally  called  "  Fortune's  chief 
favourite."     Or  again  : — 

*'  It  has  from  olden  time  been  said  and  repeated  that  a  man  should 
strive  to  know  himself.  To  this  singular  requisition,  no  man  either  has 
fully  answered  or  shall  fully  answer.  Man  is  by  sense  and  custom  led 
outwards  into  the  world,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  that  he  may 
know  and  make  use  of  this.     He  knows  himself  only  from  joy  or 


♦  We  have  quoted  " Eckermann's  Conversations"  from  the  American 

trausiatiou  of  Fuller. 
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sorrow,  and  is  only  in  this  way  instructed  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
shun.  Man  is  a  darkened  being ;  he  knows  not  whence  he  comes, 
nor  whither  he  goes ;  he  knows  little  of  the  world  and  less  of  him- 
self.    I  know  not  myself,  and  may  God  protect  me  fix)m  it  !*' 

— Few  diflTerently  would  he  have  spoken  and  acted  had  he 
known  the  highest  and  most  blessed  spiritual  realities  ! 

We  are  not  afraid  of  being  vilified  while  we  give 
utterance  to  these  sentiments.  In  some  respects  we  feel, 
indeed,  peculiar  difficulty  in  gi^'ing  our  readers  a  truthful 
representation  of  the  life  of  Goethe.  We  fear  to  fall  into  either 
of  the  extremes  of  forgetting  the  man  in  the  poet,  or  of  taking 
a  low  and  contracted  view  of  the  inner  life  of  such  a  nmn.  We 
shall  attempt  to  perform  our  task  as  liberally  and  yet  as  fear- 
lessly as  we  can.  Even  Carlyle's  sarcasm  (so  approvingly 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lewes, Vol.  II.  p.  396),  who,  "  while  certain  pietists 
were  throwing  up  their  eyes,  and  regretting  that  so  great  a 
genius !  so  godlike  a  genius !  should  not  have  more  purely 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Christian  truth !  •  .  .  .  said, 
'  Maine  Herren,  did  you  never  hear  the  story  of  that  man  who 
vilified  the  sun  because  it  would  not  light  his  cigar?'" — shall 
not  terrify  us.  We  believe  had  he  reversed  the  parable^  it 
would  have  come  nearer  the  truth.  We  hold  that  the  highest 
conception  of  which  man  is  capable  is  that  of  spintual  truth ;  the 
highest  act  that  of  devoting  his  energies  to  its  realization.  Art 
and  beauty  occupy  in  comparison  a  position  merely  secondary ; 
truth  and  life  are  the  highest  realities  of  man.  Grant  that  tne 
mantle  of  Grecian  art  and  poetrj^  had  fallen  upon  Goethe; 
grant  that  he  read  from  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  lessons 
so  true  and  yet  so  sweet  as,  like  Orpheus,  to  move  stones  or  to 
draw  around  him  beasts  of  prey  tamed  for  a  time ; — what  then  P 
Did  he  transform  them,  or  did  he  only  soothe  them?  did  he 
elevate  and  purify,  or  merely  charm  and  excite  his  disciples  ? 
What  has  been  the  idtimate  tendency  of  Grecian  art  and 
poetry,  of  Italian  culture  and  the  worship  of  nature? 
The  great  realities  which  have  revolutionized  man  individually 
and  mankind  generally,  whence  sprang  they  ?  The  source  of 
highest  action,  of  deepest  love,  of  lastingnappiness,  of  most 
perfect  endurance,  where  do  we  find  it  P  What  a  dreary  world 
would  ours  be  if  it  were  only  taught  by  and  modelled  after  the 
Grecians  and  Goethe.  We  should  lose  ourselves  in  a  dream- 
land ;  each  man  either  pouring  forth  of  the  fulness  of  his  uncon- 
trolled nature,  or,  subject  to  such  influences,  carried  along  the  im- 
petuous stream  into  tne  vast  interminable  ocean.  What  though 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  ground  were  temporarily  fertilized, 
what  devastation  would  not  such  a  flood  carry  with  it !     The  fit 
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territory  of  such  a  stream  is  solitude,  merely  natural  grandeur, 
primeval  forests  decked  with  their  mosses  or  lichens,  overhang- 
ing rocks  or  stern,  naked  heights.  Foot  of  man  scarce  pene* 
trates  into  it, — dwelling  of  man  is  not  found  there.  Say  not  that 
we  understand  not  the  grandeur  of  Gh)ethe's  poetry.  We 
understand  it  but  too  weu;  it  calls  up  aU  the  jechoes  of  our 
soul,  it  searches  its  inmost  depths,  it  rouses  every  element  of 
unrest,  it  hurries  on  the  current  of  our  inner  man  outwards 
and  onwards.  Who  would  not  imderstand  at  least  some  of 
Goethe's  strains !  His  lyre  has  every  chord  which  is  strung  in 
the  soul  of  man ;  not  any  is  wanting ;  and  to  some  or  oUier 
must  every  musical  soul  answer. 

It  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  deal  in  recriminations. 
If  some  of  our  friends  call  us  "  Philister,*'*  because  we  cherish 
these  experiences,  we  will  not  retaliate  with  the  same  reproach. 
We  know  that  they  will  say  that  we  would  measure  the  eternal 
with  our  yard-wand,  and  reduce  it  to  an  arithmetical  problem 
according  to  the  rule  of  three.  Were  it  of  any  use,  or  could  such 
assertions  be  deemed  exponents  of  truth,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  retort  upon  our  accusers.  They  have  seen,  admired,  and  loved 
one  set  of  features  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  they  believe 
in  it :  so  do  we.  They  hate  all  unreality,  imtruth,  and  hypo- 
crisy— they  believe  in  existence :  so  do  we.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  are  the  only,  or  even  the  highest  truths  and 
beauties.  We  believe  there  is  another  power,  truth,  and  beauty, 
and  that  the  highest — the  spiritual.  Let  us  not  be  met  with 
sneers.  To  sneer  is  verily  to  imitate  the  Philister,  who  sneers 
at  all  his  palm  cannot  hold,  his  hat  does  not  cover,  and  his 
spectacles  do  not  reveal.  There  is,  0  Philister !  a  blue  sky, 
mountains,  valleys,  stream  and  wood  beyond  your  horizon,  and 
beyond  the  range  of  your  expensive  telescope.  To  speak  of 
**  Exeter  Hall,"  " up- thrown  eyes,"  and  "lighting  cigars  at  the 
sun,"  is,  after  all,  but  fudge.  It  says  nothing — at  least  to  any 
piiri)ose.  We  are  wilKng  to  bring  the  matter  in  dispute  to 
the  issue  of  principles,  of  experiences,  of  remits :  we  are  not 
willing  to  bring  it  to  that  o{  dicta  or  witticisms.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  compare  eternal  spiritual  truth  with  art  and  beauty,  the  ex- 
periences from,  and  the  results  of  the  one,  with  those  of  the  other. 
But  w'Q  niust  protest  against  the  worship  of  an  idea,  or  against 
luTo-woi-ship,  more  dangerous  by  far  than  any  other,  because 
individuality,  not  merely  action  but  soul,  is  so  wholly  surrendered 
in  it.     Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  this  to  tell  us,  that  happy  were  it 

*  Philister  is  a  term  used  in  Qermanj,  especially  among  students,  to 
designate  the  uninitiated  vulgar  (prqfanum  wlgus)  and  the  coarsely 
materialistic — the  **  shop-keeping  element" 
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if  men  would  surrender  themselves  to  the  entire  influence  and 
power  of  others,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  artistic  and  the 
beautiful.  We  deny  it.  That  such  influences  have,  and  should 
have,  their  province,  we  have  not  gainsaid,  but  we  deprecate 
their  paramoimt  influence,  the  entire  surrender  of  man  to  them. 
Ours  is  the  doctrine  of  Kberty,  when  every  man  surrenders  him- 
self wholly  only  to  his  God,  and  to  highest  truth.  And  what 
were  the  consequence  of  hero-worship  in  such  an  instance  as 
that  of  Goethe  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  enervation  which 
an  exclusive  cidture  of  art  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  as  breathed 
in  his  teaching,  must  produce,  his  ideas  on  men's  future,  so  fre- 
quently expressed,  are,  that  the  present  with  its  joys  and  occu- 
pations should  wholly  engross  us,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  banish 
the  future,  or  to  limit  its  influence  upon  the  present.  And  is 
not  even  this  negation  of  the  future — at  least,  as  an  object  of 
inquiry  and  consideration — ^itself,  a  theory,  and  one  too  fruitful 
of  consequences  ?  "  Enjoy  the  present  moment "  is  verily  not 
a  beneficent  or  a  high  principle.  Although  Goethe  shrinks  from 
a  cold  deism,  yet  to  him  Christianity  is  only  one  form  of  belief 
— ^he  receives  the  Gospels  on  account  of  their  moral  excellency — 
he  venerates  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  venerates  the  sim,  as  a  beneficent 
power,  but  he  disbelieves  the  historic  facts  of  Christianitv,  and 
sets  value  on  faith,  the  mere  act  of  believing,  no  matter  wLat  its 
object.  Indeed,  if  we  have  rightly  understood  some  of  his  con- 
versations, as  recorded  by  Eckermann,  he  seems  to  give  pre- 
ference to  the  Mahommedan  element  of  faith,  as  being  more 
deep  and  intense.  We  can  readily  understand  how  one  who  could 
so  lose  himself  in  the  objectively  sensuous — embody  and  repre- 
sent it  only,  should  have  no  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  his 
fellow-men  and  their  aspirations.  That  he  who  believed  in 
immortality  merely  or  mainly  on  the  groimd  of  an  unwearied 
activity  of  soul  which  gave  him  the  pledge  of  a  hereafter  for  its 
exercise,  but  to  whom  nature  and  God  were  inseparably  identified, 
so  that  he  need  not,  could  not,  and  would  not,  think  more  of 
Him  than  the  present  ofiered  or  demanded,  should  have  thought 
low  of  man,  or  failed  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  nis 
wants  and  aspirations,  need  not  surprise  us.  "  If  a  man  has 
freedom  enough  to  live  healthy  and  to  work  at  his  craft;,  he  has 
enough  ;  and  each  man  can  easily  obtain  this  amount  of  freedom." 
Nowhere,  more  than  in  Goethe's  writings  and  life,  do  we  become 
conscious  of  the  eternal  unrest  of  man — of  his  longings,  wants, 
and  activity,  all  which,  to  our  mind,  point  not  only  outwards 
but  upwards,  and  are  only  satisfied  by  our  entering  into  Christ. 
Again,  do  we  protest  that  the  tendency  which  in  various  quarters 
manifests  itself,  not  only  of  hero-worship,  but  of  hero-tyranny, 
shall  not  repress  our  utterance  of  what  we  feel  to  be  true  and 
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right.  There  is  ever  and  again  not  only  a  coaxing  and  per- 
suading, but  a  boring  and  abusing  of  men  into  worshipping  a 
hero,  and  all  he  says  and  does.  We  are  told  that  unless  we 
do  so,  we  cannot  comprehend  him ;  we  are  too  little  and  too  low 
for  it ;  his  motives  become  sacred,  simply  because  they  are  his ; 
his  actions  are  measured  according  to  a  difiEerent,  peculiar,  and 
otherwise  unintelligible  standard,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  may  designate  the  "  hero-worship  standard."  Now, 
it  strikes  us,  there  may  be  as  much  flunkeyism,  narrow-minded- 
ness, and  imreality  in  this,  as  in  the  opposite  "  PhUisteret/J' 
The  essential  character  of  a  life  changes  not  with  persons ;  the 
essential  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
good  and  evil,  remain  the  same,  whoever  be  the  agent.  We  can 
indeed,  understand  the  modus  agendi  of  different  natures,  but 
we  cannot  allow  that  mere  genius,  knowledge  of  man,  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  entitle  a  man  to  disregard 
all  other  considerations,  or  to  be  installed  in  all  his  actions, 
either  as  perfect  or  as  a  model,  or  even  as  not  blameworthy. 
Did  our  space  admit  of  it,  we  could  say  much  to  the  contrary. 
And  yet,  we  write  all  this  with  the  full  consciousness  that  as 
every  man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers,  so  the  actions  of  a  great 
man  may  not  be  isolated  from  his  previous  history — from  his 
whole  inner  man  and  experience.  Tne  life  of  Goethe  not  only 
explains  his  writings,  but  is  their  embodiment  and  application ; 
and  although  certainly  not  a  model,  it  is  at  any  rate  fraught 
with  deepest  instruction,  especially  to  such  as  who,  like  ourselves, 
are  almost  unbounded  admirers  of  his  poetry,  alternately  kept 
spell -bound  and  hurried  onward  by  it.  In  this  respect  only 
would  we  qualify  the  statement,  that  his  writings,  not  his  life, 
exhaust  all  that  can  be  learned  of  Goethe. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  bom  on  August  28th,  1749, 
"  as  the  clock  sounded  the  hour  of  noon  in  the  busy  town  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.'*  From  his  parents  he  derived  many 
traits  of  character.  His  father,  Imperial-councillor  Goethe,  was 
*'  a  rectangular  Frankfort  imperial  citizen,**  (for  so  we  would  take 
leave  to  translate  Krause'^s  "  geradliniger  Frankfurter  Reichs- 
biirger,**)  a  strange  compound  of  the  democratic,  the  aristocratic, 
and  the  imperial ;  a  man  very  rational  and  exact,  with  a  good 
deal  of  pedantry,  method,  and  calculation.  Madame  Goethe,  or, 
as  slie  is  better  known  in  Germany,  Frau  Aja,  was  an  impulsive, 
joyous,  vivacious  being,  full  of  spirit,  sympathy,  and  excitable- 
ness.  But  we  are  bound  to  add  (heedless  of  sneer  and  abuse), 
that  to  our  mind,  she  is  wanting  in  those  deeper  elements  which 
make  men,  and  especially  women,  what  they  should  be  and 
what  we  seek  in  them.  "  She  was  married  at  seventeen  to  a 
msm  for  whom  she  had  no  love,  and  was  only  eighteen  when  the 
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poet  was  bom.''  Many  of  her  traits  as  pourtrayed  in  her  letters, 
are  reproduced  in  her  son.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself 
what  were  the  good  and  what  the  evil  elements,  only  we  must 
protest  against  at  least  some  of  them  being  called  charming  letters. 
"  Order  and  quiet  (she  writes),  are  my  principal  characteristics. 
Hence,  I  dispatch  at  once  whatever  I  have  to  do,  the  most  dis- 
agreeable always  first,  and  I  gulph  down  the  deyil  without  look- 
ing at  him.  when  all  has  returned  to  its  proper  state,  then  I 
defy  any  one  to  surpass  me  in  good  humour."  Or,  again,  **  I 
am  fond  of  people,  and  that  every  one  feels  directly,  young  and 
old.  I  pass  without  pretension  through  the  world,  and  that 
gratifies  men.  I  never  bentoralize  any  one,  always  seek  out  the 
good  that  is  in  them,  and  leave  what  is  bad  to  Him  wlio  made  moH" 
hind  and  knows  /ww  to  round  off  t/ie  angles.  In  this  way  I  make 
myself  happy  and  comfortable."  And  this  careless  skimming 
over  life  merely  to  catch  its  passing  tints — this  treatment  of  all 
so  as  to  make  oneself  merely  "  happy  and  comfortable,"  was, 
indeed,  the  ruling  tendency,  so  strong,  that  '^  her  sunny  nature 
shrank  from  storms.  She  stipulated  with  her  servants  that  they 
were  not  to  trouble  her  with  afflicting  news,  except  upon  some 
positive  necessity  for  the  communication.  In  1805,  when  her 
son  was  dangerously  ill  at  Weimar,  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject.  Not  until  he  had  completely  recovered  did 
she  voluntarily  enter  on  it.  *  I  knew  it  aU,  she  remarked,  but 
said  nothing.  '  Now  we  can  talk  about  him  without  mu  feeling  a 
stab  every  time  his  name  is  mentioned.' "  A  tendency  this,  which 
exactly  reappeared  in  the  poet.  We  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  in  all  this  multitude  of  feelings,  there  is  much  of  real 
feeling, — whetlier  it  is  sentiment  or  seutimentalism.  Mr.  Lewes, 
however,  thinks  that  both  Goethe  and  his  mother  kept  by  the 
Juste  milieu,  and  he  extols  the  subjection  ''  of  the  emotive  to 
the  intellectual "  in  Goethe.  We  confess  that,  to  our  mind,  the 
biographer  has  not  here  expressed  the  whole  truth.  It  was  not 
the  emotive,  but  its  direction  and  manifestation  which  in  Ghxithe 
was  subject  to  the  intellectual  He  controlled  not  the  storm  of 
passion  which  uprooted  others,  but  he  protected  himself  trom.  its 
destructive  influence.  He  was  not  himself  impelled  by  what 
swept  others  away.  The  pleasurable  was  the  grand  object,  and 
his  intellectuality  in  its  superiority  only  became  an  egotism  which 
spared  not  others,  but  protected  himself.  Regardless  was  he  of 
the  emotive  where  the  happiness  of  others  only  was  concerned ; 
he  could  rein  in  the  steed  wnen  it  bore  himself  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Superiority  of  the  intellectual  only  deserves  praiBe, 
where  it  is  mastery  over  the  emotive  generally,  in  its  effects  upon 
others  as  well  as  upon  ourselves.  It  is  no  answer  to  declare  it 
the  destiny  and  happiness  of  men  to  be  borne  away  by  such 


torrents.  We  emphatically  deny  it  in  the  name  of  haman  in- 
dividuality and  grandeur.  Men  are  not  servile  instrument*. 
We  can  sympathize  with  the  depth  and  intensity  of  an  affection, 
fluoh  as  Uiat  of  Frederika  fop  Goethe,  or  that  which  prompted 
the  saying  of  an  Heloise :  "  Carius  m2ii  et  dignios  videretur  tua 
dici  meretrix  quam  illias  imperatrix."  It  is  womanly ;  it  is  the 
total  surrender  of  a  soul.  But  we  can  neither  approve  of  it  as 
Christian,  nor  can  we  anyway  allow  that  such  feelings  may 
be  elevated  into  a  system  or  acted  upon  by  others. 

We  are  by  no  means  among  those  who  would  denounce  Ghwtbe 
as  heartkBt  and  sHJiih.  His  life,  but  above  all  his  writings, 
show  that  he  had  heart.  Every  great  individuality  is  more  or 
less  egotistic.  Self- consciousness  Eeads  to  a  senae  of  superiority. 
But,  accustomed  to  allow  that  torrent  oS  feeling  to  rusn  on  un- 
checked, itself  constituting  the  main  element  of  his  greatness ; 
at  first  obliged,  by-and-bye  choosing  to  rein  it  in  wherever  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  and  the  more  c:!^^  laiiahlr-  of  doin;;  so, 
because  the  very  extensiveness  of  hi*  Iccliiigs  revi'lfreil  them 
less  intense,  his  imagination  and  pn-^ision  being  rather  roustd 
than  his  heart  reached,  he  gradually  became  more  and  more 
crystallized.  The  deep  remorse  to  which  occasionally  he  was 
subject,  proved  that  he  was  not  at  case,  however  iu  his  "  Auto- 
biography "  he  may  try  to  present  matters ;  hot  he  rapidly  out- 
lived what  had  been  merely  passion,  and  then  reason  reasserted 
its  sway — and  it  was  a  strong  sway  ;  he  could  not  bear  sadness, 
and  he  nished  on  to  repeat  his  former  experience ;  he  lived  in 
the  present  merely :  the  thunder  storm  was  rapidly  past,  and  he 
would  not  heed  that  it  bad  destroyed  much  that  had  once  been 
lovely  and  smiling.  Great  men,  let  us  repeat  it,  are  not  neces- 
sarily good  men.  He  lived  true  to  nature,  listened  to  all  its 
impidscs, — at  any  rate  as  long  as  they  were  really  impulses  to 
liim.  But  the  truth  of  nature  is  not  the  highest  truth,  and 
bejond  it,  he  could  not  penetrate.  We  know  not  whether  the 
reader  will  apprehend  the  distinction,  and  yet  we  feel  there  is  a 
tlifffrcnce.  Goethe  was  not  heartless  and  selfish ;  he  was  full  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  hut  his  acting  was  generally  heartless 
and  selfish  :  the  flame  burnt  out,  and  reason  asserted  its  supre- 
macy loo  late  for  others,  too  early  for  himsell  What  at  night, 
hail  seemed  to  him  glowing,  enrapturing  reality,  appeared  at  the 
rehearsal  in  the  morning,  only  coarse,  daubed  decoration,  and 
the  actors  were  very  so-and-so  men  and  women,  in  their  every- 
day garb,  going  over  their  parts.  In  truth,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  applies  to  Goethe,  we  almost  shrink  from  the  maxim — 

"  Das  wollen  alle  Herren  seyn, 
TJnd  Keiner  iit  Herr  von  rich ! "" 
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It  is  useless  to  speculate  what  Goethe  might  haye  been,  had 
Frau  Aja  been  a  Caroline  Perthes ;  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
inquire  what  he  really  became.  If  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
allow  a  comparison,  such  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Lewes  sometimea 
recurs,  between  Luther  and  Goethe,  we  admit  that  the  circum- 
stances of  their  times,  were,  in  many  respects,  analogous.  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  the  French  Revolution, 
Jfapoleon — what  an  upheaving  of  society — what  beginnings — 
what  elements  at  work,  inaugurating  a  fresh  revolution  of  the 
wheel  of  time,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  man !  Amid  these 
thfoes,  appeared  the  bard  of  the  time,  combining  the  classic  and 
the  German.  Nurtured  amid  abundance,  if  not  affluence,  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  first  impulses  of  his  mind  to  hi* 
mother  who  cultivated  the  imagination  of  the  poet-boy  by 
amusing  him  \^-ith  stories,  which  she  would  break  off  in  the 
middle,  while  she  stimulated  his  inventive  faculty,  by  bringing 
them  to  the  denouement  which,  as  she  had  ascertained,  he  had 
excogitated  for  himself.  Wolfgang  was  a  remarkably  quick,  if 
not  a  precocious  child.  Early,  religious  doubts  began  to  plague 
him.  He  made  progress  principally  in  Greek.  Only  a  short 
time  did  he  spend  at  school ;  the  rest  of  his  early  education  was 
got  at  home,  much  of  it  by  the  side  of  his  loTcd  and  loving- 
sister,  Cornelia,  the  only  one  of  the  councillor's  children,  besides 
Wolfgang,  who  had  survived.  The  religious  doubts  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  seem  to  have  continued  their  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet.  It  is  matter  of  intense  interest,  full  of 
important  lessons  on  the  training  of  inquisitive  minds,  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  early  conflicts.  Mr.  Lewes  and  we  take, 
indeed,  different  views  of  such  subjects.  Of  course  he  is  at 
liberty  to  state,  as  we  are  to  oppose  them.  But  at  the  very 
outset  of  this  subject,  we  take  leave  to  object  to  the  biographer  a 
plan  of  diverging  into  an  exposition  and  defence  of  his  own 
peculiar  ^'iews,  even  where  thev  happen  to  agree  with  those  of 
his  subject.  It  is  the  biograpker*;^  duty  faithfully  to  give  the 
experiences  of  his  subject,  not  to  make  them  the  occasicxi  of  his 
own  reflections.  Thu^,  in  the  ca<e  in  point,  when  the  fearful 
destruction  of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake,  excited  fresh  doubts  of 
the  goodness  of  God  in  the  mind  of  the  religiously  ignorant  boy, 
ifr.  Lewes  gives  us  his  own  ^-iews,  to  which  we  ^all  the  rather 
object,  that  our  objections  at  the  verj*  outset,  indicate  the  point 
of  difference  between  us  and  Goethe's  biographer.  Whatever 
**  modem  culture  "  may  siiy,  the  Kible  teaches  us  to  take  a  more 
solemn  view  of  evil  than  merely  that  it  is  essentially  a  narrow, 
finite  thing,  thrown  into  the  remoter>t  obst^urity  by  any  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  infinite ;  and  that  anv  amount  of  evil  amaased 
toginher  from^ever}-  quarter,  must  be  held  as  small  compared 
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w!th  the  broad  bDneficence  of  nature.  But  such  doubts  alter- 
nated \vitb  more  healthy  views,  and  even  somewhat  peculiar, 
although  by  no  means  quite  singular  attempts  at  approaching 
the  Deity  :  at  any  rate,  we  vivMly  iviiiuinbiT  viiuuiiiij^  the  same 
in  our  own  childhood,  such  as  Uiat  of  offering  a  bu  rot -sacrifice 
on  a  small  scale.  Thus  multcrs  fontiimed  till  1759,  when 
the  French  entered  Frankfort,  and  during  the  two  years  of  their 
occupation,  studies  gave  place  tuaniusementa  such  as  the  French 
theatre.  Even  at  that  time,  Goethe  attempted  a  play !  After 
the  departure  of  the  French,  studies,  especially  of  languages, 
were  resumed,  although  not  very  systematically ;  and  that  of 
Hebrew,  coupled  of  course  with  reading  the  Old  Testament, 
awakened  fresh  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  ill-directed  boj'.  For 
a  short  time,  a  better  influence  ajipcared  to  be  excrtwl  on  him. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  pious  Fraulein  von  Klcttenherg,  we 
find  bini  writing  re/hious  CKf'-^.  But  in  the  round  of  gaieties 
which  had  so  powerful  attractinns  for  him,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  young  persrDis,  pleasure-loving  like  himself, 
but  not  quite  ao  innocent,  as  auuie  of  the  parties  were  "guilty  of 
nefarious  practices,  such  as  foi ■;,"i  rica  of  documenla."  But,  alas ! 
Gretchen,  his  centre  of  aftractinn  among  them— his  first  love 
— inflicted  the  most  painful  of  all  wounds  on  boyish  vanity. 
^Vhcn  questioned  on  the  subjuct,  she  declared,  that  all  along 
she  hud  merely  treated  him  us  a  child.  A  season  of  juvenile 
desjie ration,  such  as  probably  i  nuat  of  us  have  experienced,  during 
which  he  threw  himself  into  study,  dclermijicd  to  become  a  pro- 
fisaor — thogreat.ohject  of  German  ambition — was  soon  followed 
by  a  return  to  the  enjoj-mente  which  he  had  lately  foresworn. 

The  year  1765  finds  Goethe  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  a 
"  fust "  youth,  with  abundant  command  of  money,  little  relishing 
the  dry  lectures  on  jurisprudence  to  which  he  must  listen.  At 
ihe  rector's  table,  he  meets  with  medical  students,  and  conceives 
ihiil  love  for  natural  science  wliich  never  afterwards  left  him. 
I'laii  liiihme  polishes  his  manners  and  criticizes  his  verses ; 
ISchriscli,  and  some  other  young  fellows  introduce  him  to  "  fast  " 
lift'.  Last,  though  not  least,  there  is  pretty  Annchen,  the 
diLu;,'hler  of  Selionkopf,  the  restaurant,  with  whom  he  falls  in 
love.  The  ufiiection  is  returned  ;  but  the  inconstant  youth  teazes 
ihr  girl  wilh  groundless  suspicions  until  at  last  he  fairly  wearies 
and  worries  her  out  of  her  attachment.  The  poet's  farst  pky, 
llie  "  I-amic  dea  Verlicbten,"  expresses  this  relation.  At  the 
same  time  his  knowledge  of,  and  power  over  men  gained  him 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  confidence  of  many  who  sought 
liis  aid  and  advice.  This  peep  behind  the  scenes  is  embodied  in 
another  play  "Die  Mitschuldigen "  (the  Fellow- Sinners),  of 
\k  Licli  the  moral  sufficiently  explains  the  contents :  that  in  this 
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world  of  offenders,  it  is  our  duty  to  "  forget  and  forgive  among 
fellow-sinners."  It  is  in  many  respects  a  dark  picture  of  life, 
which  this  youth  draws,  and  sad  is  its  moral — ^that  of  the 
necessary  toleration  of  vice.  Mr.  Lewes's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, oblige  us  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  distinction  between 
a  charity  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  refuses  to  throw 
a  stone,  but  at  the  same  time,  seeks  to  elevate,  as  it  were  to 
clothe  the  naked,  and  that  toleration  which  accepts  sin  as  a 
fact,  but  neither  seems  to  hate  it  nor  to  strive  against  it. 
To  us,  it  appears  strange  that  such  toleration  should  be  con- 
founded with  Christian  charity,  or  its  absence  denounced  as 
equally  opposed  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  the  injunctions  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  favourite  heathen  maxim  of  that  school,  "  qui  vitia 
odit  homines  odit,"  is  surely  vastly  different  from  that  conveyed 
in  our  Lord's  dealings  with  the  adulteress.  Strange,  that  His  part- 
ing words  to  her  should  be  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  matter : 
"  Uo,  and  sin  no  more.**  Charity  without  this  admonition  and 
endeavour,  ceases  to  be  a  grace,  and  degrades  itself  to  mere 
indulgence.  It  is  on  grounds  such  as  these  that  we  emphatically 
object  to  Mr.  Lewes's  strain  of  remark,  and  equally  so  to  the 
tone  of  Goethe's  play.  Views  like  these  seem  to  us,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  extremely  dangerous.  However,  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  poet  on  spiritual  sub- 
jects, they  shall  find  a  place  here  in  the  language  of  his  biogra- 
pher. Let  the  reader  judge  of  them ;  we  ne^  not,  and  will  not, 
comment  on  them. 

"  His  constant  striving  was  to  study  Nature,  so  as  to  see  her 
directly  J  and  not  through  the  mists  of  fancy,  or  through  the  distortions 
of  prejudice — to  look  at  men  and  into  th«m — to  apprehend  things 
as  they  were.  In  his  conception  of  the  Universe  he  could  not  sepa- 
rate God  from  it,  placing  Him  ahove  it,  beyond  it,  as  the  philosophers 
did  who  represented  God  whirling  the  universe  rouna  his  finger, 
*  seeing  it  go.'  Such  a  conception  revolted  him.  He  animated  the 
universe  with  God ;  he  animated  fact  with  Divine  life ;  he  saw  in 
Eeality  the  incarnation  of  the  Ideal ;  he  saw  in  Morality  the  high  and 
harmonious  action  of  all  human  tendencies  ;  he  saw  in  Art  the  highest 
representation  of  Life." 

Goethe's  stay  in  Leipsic  was  drawing  to  a  close.  By  Oeser 
and  Winckelmann,  he  had  been  initiated  in  the  study  of  art,  and 
had  learned  ''  that  the  ideal  of  beauty  is  simplicity  and  repose  " 
— an  invaluable  lesson,  not  only  to  the  artist,  but  also  especially 
to  the  poet.  Illness  now  overtook  and  followed  him  to  Frank- 
fort. On  his  recoverv,  Strasburg  was  selected  by  his  fiiiher  for 
the  completion  of  his  juridical  studies.  We  cannot  refuse 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  copying  the  description  of  his  appeer* 
ance  at  that  time,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age: — 
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"  The  features  were  large  and  liberally  cut,  as  in  the  fine,  sveepiae 
linea  of  Greek  art.  The  brow  lofty  and  musive,  from  beneath  wnica 
shone  large  lustroua  brown  eyes  of  murvellous  beauty,  their  pupils 
being  of  almoat  unexampled  size;  tho  slightly  oquilbie'uose  was  large 
and  finely  cut ;  the  mouth  fiJl,  witli  a,  short  arched  upper  lip.  very 
eipresaive ;  the  chin  and  jaw  boldly  proportioned,  and  the  head  rest- 
ing on  a  fine  muscular  neck.  ...  In  stature,  he  was  rather  above. 
the  middle  size ;  but  although  not  really  tall,  he  had  the  aspect  of  a 
tall  man,  aod  ia  usually  so  described,  because  his  presence  was  very 
imposing.  Excelling  in  all  active  snorts,  he  was  almost  a  barometer 
in  aensitiTeneas  to  atmospheric  influences." 

Add  to  all  this  the  imaginatioii,  readiness,  sparkling  viracity, 
and  warmth  of  a  Ooethe,  and  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  to 
tho  fair  aex  especially,  he  was  a  dangerous  acquaintance.  But, 
indeed,  his  influence  over  all  classea  vas  almost  magical.  If  juris- 
prudence was  not  very  diligently  studied  at  Strasbnrg,  be  con- 
tinued bis  medical  pursuits,  had  some  self-discipline,  and  in  the 
celebrated  Strasburg  Minster,  and  in  the  neighbonrliood  of  the 
Rbiuc,  found  materials  for  hie  studies  in  art  and  nature.  At  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno 
and  Spinoza,  and  felt  more  and  more  drawn  towards  "nature- wor- 
ship." Among  his  acquaintances  at  Strasburg  were  Herder  and 
Jung  Stilling,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms, 
proving  how  thorouB;hly  he  could  adapt  himself  t»  all  parties ; 
perhaps,  also,  how  little  be  was  really  at  one  with  any  of  them. 
More  tender  interests  were  also  attracting  him.  Not  to  speek  of 
his  strange  amour  with  the  two  daughters  of  his  dancing-master, 
wc  have  the  tragic  story  of  hia  connexion  with  Frederika.  A 
friend  had  introduced  him  to  the  pastor  of  Sesenheim.  In  one  of 
his  mad  frolics,  Goethe  had  resolved  to  make  bis  acquaintance 
in  the  disguise  of  a  poor  student  of  theology.  The  pastor,  whose 
family  is  represented  as  resembling  that  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wukctiold,  bad  several  children,  of  whom  the  most  lovely  was 
Fri'derika.  Tho  romance  of  the  whole  story,  but  especiaUy  the 
natural  charms  of  the  simple,  innocent  country-girl,  captivated 
him.  Her  attractions  were  get  oS  by  the  peculiar  national 
costume — tho  short,  full  skirt,  the  tight  boddice,  the  beau- 
tiful braids  of  fair  hair,  and  the  straw  hat.  Only  sixteen,  and  so 
charming  in  conversation  and  in  song  !  Goethe  became  speedily 
enamoured  of  her.  The  simple-hearted  girl  gave  her  whole  eoul 
loliiui:  he  became  her  accepted  lover.  But  when  Frederika  came 
to  Strasburg,  where  her  national  costume  appeared  in  contrast 
with  the  fiisliionablc  French  dresses  of  other  ladies,  and  where 
her  country  simplicity  must  have  been  felt  as  infcrioritv  by 
any  but  a  noble- hearted  lover,  the  diflference  of  station  between 
them,  and  the  darkened  prospects  from  a  marriage  looming  m 
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the  distance,  became  more  apparent.  Her  departure,  he  con- 
fesses, was  a  reKef  to  him.  She  herself  felt  that  the  end  of  their 
romance  was  approaching !  It  was,  indeed,  approaching — one 
more  tender  visit  to  Sesenheim  to  say  adieu.  The  heart-strings 
of  the  poor  girl  were  tearing — she  was  to  be  left  desolate.  Soon 
after,  when  he  quitted  Strasburg,  the  connexion  waa  wholly 
dissolved ;  with  what  feelings,  on  his  part,  his  own  words  shall 
inform  us  :  "  Frederika's  answer  to  tne  letter  in  which  I  had 
bidden  her  adieu,  tore  my  heart.  I  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  aware  of  her  bereavement,  and  saw  no  possibility  of 
alleviating  it.  She  was  ever  in  my  thoughts ;  I  felt  that  she  was 
wanting  to  me ;  and,  worst  of  all,  I  could  not  forgive  myself! 
....  I  was  guilty  ;  I  had  woimded,  to  its  very  depths,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  tender  of  hearts.  ...  I  turned  more  than  ever 
to  the  open  world  and  to  nature  ;  there  alone  I  found  comfort. 
During  my  walks,  I  sang  to  myself  strange  hvmns  and 
dithyrambs.  One  of  these,  the  *  Wanderer's  Sturmlied,'  still 
remains.  I  remember  singing  it  aloud  in  au  impassioned  stylo, 
amid  a  terrific  storm.  The  burden  of  this  |XK^m  is  that  a  man  vt 
genius  must  walk  resolutely  through  the  storms  of  life,  n4ving 
solely  on  himself." — **  A  burden,"  adds  his  biographer,  '*  wliich 
seems  to  give  expression  to  what  he  then  felt  resi>ecting  hit 
relation  to  Frederika.'*  We  will  not  venture  an  opinion  either 
on  Goethe's  state  of  mind  at  the  time,  or  of  its  manifestation ; 
but  while  he  was  plunging  into  work  and  pleasure,  poor  Fre- 
(lerika  had  a  widowed  heart  in  her  lonely  dwelling.  Many  offers 
(lid  she  reject,  for  as  she  said,  the  heart  which  had  loved  Goethe 
had  not  room  for  another.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Lewes  doe* 
not  attempt  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  poc^t — he  only  attempts 
to  explain  it.  He  remarks  that  Goethe's  attachment,  although 
real,  was  not  deep  enough  to  warrant  him  in  fulfilling  hi» 
engagement  with  Fredcrika,  or  at  any  rate,  not  strong  enough 
to  overcome  his  *'  egoism  of  genius,"  which  dreadcMl  murriiiflv 
as  the  frustration  of  his  career.  To  prestnit  it  in  the  light  m 
which  most  f)ersons  will  view  it,  his  other  purposes  wore 
stronger  tlian  his  love — in  the  ccmto.st  of  opposing  tendencies,  it 
apjH^ared  that  he  loved  himself  better  than  Frederika,  or  rather 
his  imaginary  anxieties  and  his  real  want  of  deep  affection 
prevailf(l  over  every  other  other  e(»n.si(leration.  \Ve  do  noC 
blame  Gm^tho  for  breaking  an  engjigement  which  he  felt  he 
liad  not  love  to  carrv  out,  althougli  we  think  1/  akme  could 
liave  made  him  truly  happy ;  but  we  blame  him  for  entering  on 
that  engagement,  and  for  tli%  miKives  which  induced  him  to 
break  it  off.  The  **  egoism  of  geniu.s/'  or  the  '*tvraiiny  of 
ideas,**  which  absorb  and  subject  every  other  conaiaeratioa  to 
the  one  ruling  idea,  is  the  saddest  monument  of  man's  fiiUsn 
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grandeur.  This  impetuous  rushing  onwards — ^this  yielding  to 
every  impulse,  is  essentially  selfish  and  heartless,  and  in  reality, 
a  very  cruel  and  wicked  thing,  wherever  and  however  it  may 
manifest  itself,  and  cannot  in  a  man  of  genius  appear  different 
from  what  it  would  do  in  any  ordinary  personage.  It  is  on 
grounds  such  as  these  that  we  dare  not  call  Goethe  the  "  kind- 
liest of  men  '*  with  Mr.  Lewes,  nor  agree  with  Mr.  de  Quincey's 
estimate :  '^  His  rank  and  value  as  a  moral  being  are  so  plain 
as  to  be  legible  to  him  who  runs.  Everybody  must  feel  that  his 
temperament  and  constitutional  tendency  was  of  that  happy 
quality,  the  animal  so  nicely  balanced  with  the  intellectual,  that 
with  any  ordinary  measure  of  prosperity  he  could  not  be  other- 
M  ise  than  a  good  man.  .  .  In  this  estimate  of  Goethe  as  a 
moral  being,  few  people  will  differ  with  us,  unless  it  were  the 
religious  bigot.'*  We  do  not  consider  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
commonly  considered  by  others,  as  "religious  bigots,"  yet  can 
we  as  little  agree  in  that  sweeping  laudation,  as  we  share  Mr. 
de  Quincey's  apparently  low  estimate  of  the  poetic  merits  of 
Goethe.  But  the  latter  remark  by  the  way.  Other  cir- 
ciunstances,  which  we  will  not  at  present  detail,  confirm  our 
view  of  Goethe's  conduct.  Eight  years  afterwards,  he  revisited 
Soseuheim,  and  was  received  in  the  kindliest  manner;  poor  Frede- 
rika  not  making  **  the  slightest  attempt  to  rekindle  the  cinders 
of  love."  And  instead  of  feeling  all  this  with  intense  pain,  he 
could  write  to  his  mistress :  "I  stayed  the  night  there,  and 
departed  at  dawn,  leaving  behind  me  friendly  faces;  so  that  I 
can  now  think  once  more  of  this  corner  of  the  world  with  com- 
fort»  and  know  that  they  are  at  peace  with  me."  We  leave  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

From  Strasburg,  Goethe  returned  to  Frankfort,  a  doctor  of 
juiisprudenee,  with  little  of  law  and  much  of  poetry.  He  had 
('(•nipletely  forsaken  all  French  literary  culture,  and  imbibed  that 
I)as8ionate  attachment  for  Shakspere  which  he  preserved  all  his 
life.  A  reaction  had  indeed  taken  place  in  Germany.  Every- 
thing foreign,  everything  of  custom  and  tradition,  was  cast  off, 
and  young  Germany  indulged  in  unlimited  nature-worship. 
5Ir.  Lewes  rightly  remarks  that  **  with  the  young,  nature  seemed 
to  he  a  compound  of  volcanoes  and  moonlight."  The  two  ex- 
tremes of  wiklness  and  mawkishness  distinguished  young  Ger- 
many, both  the  result  of  an  entire  suiTcnder  to  mere  impulse. 
Goethe  became  the  poet  of  that  tendency.  The  two  pieces  which 
belong  to  that  period,  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  and  **  Werther's 
Sorrows,"  are  the  exponents  of  this  twofold  manifestation  of  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  "  storm  and  stress  "  period.  "  Gotz  " 
is  a  dramatized  picture  of  the  romantic  knight-age ;  interesting  as 
the  best  monument  of  a  certain  literary  period,  from  its  intrinsio 
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merits,  its  defiance  of  all  traditional  rules,  and  from  the  cha- 
racters introduced,  all  drawn  truthfully,  although  somewhat 
ideally,  because  drawn  from  real  life,  Goethe  himself  forming  as 
usual  one  of  the  principal  dramatis  personm. 

We  next  find  our  poet  at  Wetzlar,  where  his  disgust  for  the  law 
is  increased  by  discovering  in  the  "  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  for 
thewhole  Empire  a  sort  of  German  chancery."  But  he  found  other 
and  more  attractive  engagements  in  the  family  of  the  steward  of 
the  "  Teutonic  House" — one  of  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  order 
of  the  Teutonic  knighthood,  which  at  that  time  stiU  possessed  pro- 
perty in  various  parts  of  Germany.     Charlotte  Puff — for  that  is 
the  name  of  the  Wetzlar  heroine — ^was  not  only  an  exceedingly 
attractive,  but  an  equally  sensible  and  well-principled  young 
lady.    She  was  engaged  to  a  young  man,  at  the  time  Qt)ethe  first 
met  her,  and  was  captivated  by  her.    Even  when  he  knew  of  this 
relation,  he  could  or  would  not  break  the  spell  which  bound  him 
to  her.     All  parties  were  exceedingly  kind  to  him ;  Charlotte 
allowed  him  to  be  almost  constantly  in  her  house,  yet  without  in 
the   least  compromising  herself,  or  encouraging  his  passion ; 
Kestner,  her  intended,  was  not  only  remarkably  free  from  all 
jealousy,  but  would  even  have  ceded  his  bride,  if  ne  had  thought 
it  would  have  made  both  happy.    With  Mr.  Lewes,  we  believe 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case.     We  agree  with  him,  that 
"Goethe  believed  himself  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
when  in  truth  he  was  only  in  love  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
emotions  she  excited."     But  what  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  in 
this  dubious  relationship  is,  that  it  formed  the  groundwork — 
although  much  distorted,  specially  in  his  misrepresentation  of 
the  character  of    good   Kestner — of  "Werther's  Sorrows:"  a 
book,  than  which  probably  none  other  has  at  any  period  excited 
a  more  lively  sensation  among  the  youthful  or  the  romantic  of 
Europe.     But  \\iq  facts  of  the  storv  are  derived  from  the  suicide 
of  a   young  man  in   Wetzlar,   Jerusalem,  who    after  having 
cherished  an  unhappy  attachment  for  the  wife  of  his  employer, 
shot  himself^  a  victim  of  disappointed  love  and  disappointed 
ambition.    We  have  already  seen  how  much  of  Gx)ethe*s  passion 
may  be  set  down  to  real  love ;  as  for  suicide,  although  he  ap- 
proved of  it  in  theorj',  he  was  not  the  man  to  carry  it  into  prac- 
tice. However,  "Werther's  Sorrows,"  a  work  full  of  poetic  senti- 
mentalism — the  greatest  monument  of  that  extreme  of  the  "  storm 
andstress"  period — ^had  an  incredible  effect  on  his  contemporaries. 
It  will  be  sufficient,,  if  we  say  that  it  formed  part  of  Napoleon's 
travelling  library  when  on  his  Ejzyptian  campaign.     But  Kest- 
ner  and  Lotte — who  shortly  after   Goethe's   departure    from 
Wetzlar,  were  married — felt  hurt  at  this  expose  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  characters  and  relations.     From  Wetzlar  did 
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Goethe  tear  himself,  under  the  advice  of  his  friend  Merck, 
whose  claims  have  not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  Goethe's 
''  Autobiography ; "  as  in  general  that  work,  written  many  years 
after  the  events  took  place,  and,  we  take  leave  to  add,  very 
much  with  a  desire  to  present  his  life  to  the  best  advantage, 
instead  of  being  a  trustworthy  guide,  is,  as  Mr.  Lewes  rightly 
expresses  it,  **  ^most  as  maok  of  a  stumblinff-block  as  a  step- 
piug-stone."  On  all  controverted  points  it  is  of  very  dubious 
authenticity. 

And  now,  as  we  have  not  only  to  do  with  Goefthe's  life,  but 
with  it  as  presented  by  Mr.  Lewes,  we  shall,  for  a  little  forsake 
our  young  "literary  lion'*  for  his  biographer.  Gk)e^e  ip 
again  in  Frankfort ;  he  has  long  forgotten  nis  love  for  Fre- 
derika  and  Lotte — he  is  busy  flming,  skating,  and  poetizing. 
At  this  moment  he  adapts  the  '^  Memoir  S[  Beaumarchai?' 
to  a  tragedy, — "Clavigo."  Mr.  Lewes  meantime  introduces  us, 
ill  a  very  able  chapter,  to  German  literature  generally.  He 
draws  a  distinction  between  realism  and  idealism — ^between  the 
Grecian  and  the  German  element,  and  ranses  the  various  poets 
under  either  of  these  classes.  On  the  question  of  the  correctness 
of  this  distinction  we  will  not  enter ;  but  must  emphatically  pro^ 
test  against  the  misrepresentations  of  Christianity  which  this 
chapter  contains.  It  is  asserted  that  "  the  Pagan  deified  nature, 
the  Christian  diabolized  nature."  Again :  "The  Greek  honoured 
the  body,  and  aimed  at  the  perfect  representation  of  it,  because 
he  deified  nature,  and  strove  to  approach  her  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  despised  the  body.  He 
looked  on  nature  herself  as  partaking  of  tne  fall,  and  thereby 
inipuie,  alien  from  God."  Strang^  that  our  author,  who  guards 
himself  against  any  possible  misunderstanding,  by  remarking 
that  the  realism  of  the  Greeks  was  not  without  an  admixture  of 
spiritualism,  should  not  have  bethought  himself  of  the  need  of 
at  least  a  similar  caveat ,  when  speaking  of  the  church.  But, 
irrespective  of  the  manifest  animus  of  such  a  passage,  is  it  true 
that  the  Christian  diabolized  nature,  or  despised  the  bodyP 
A V here  can  we  find  more  grand  and  noble  views  of  nature  aiid 
of  man,  or  more  devout  acknowledmnent  of  the  greatness, 
goodness,  and  wisdom  of  God,  than  in  the  Bible; — where  a  higher 
honour  of  the  body  than  in  its  sanctification  and  elevation  to 
that  high  dignity  which  New  Testament  admonition  and  promise 
assign  to  it.  The  truth  is,  heathenism  deified  nature,  and  nature 
only  ;  it  honoured  the  scTiauouSy  and  drew  everything  within  its 
range :  Christianity  elevated  everything  beyond  it.  lie  one  drew 
nat  uro  and  thought  into  the  sphere  of  tne  sensuous;  the  other  ele* 
\  ated  nature,  the  body,  and  every  word  and  work,  by  drawing  it 
into  the  sphere  of  the  super-sensuous.    The  contest  between  the 
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sensuous  and  the  spiritual,  as  waged  between  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Lewes  represents  it,  one  of  eiter- 
minationy  but  one  of  subjection  :  they  contended  for  the  ascend- 
ancy, for  absolute  sway.  In  the  historic  development  of  this 
point,  we  must  add,  whatever  its  other  merits,  Mr.  Lewes 
confounds  the  monk-religion  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  genuine 
Christianity.  We  cannot  find  room  to  enter  any  further  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Lewes  looks  forward  to  a  cessation  of  the  antagonism 
between  idealism  and  realism ;  but  by  means,  and  in  a  manner 
which  seem  to  us  equally  delusive,  i.e.,  if  we  understand  his 
reasoning.     We  quote  it  without  any  comment  of  our  own  : — 

"The  contemplation  of  tliis  antagonism."  he  writes,  "asserting  itself 
through  successive  reactions,  has  thrown  some  minds  into  scepticism, 
others  into  indifference.  The  ultimate  reconciliation  of  these  an- 
tagonists will  only  be  possible  when  philosophy  and  art  shall  have 
acquired  a  fixed  basis." 

In  plain  language,  the  meaning  of  this  school  of  philosophy 
seems  to  us,  however  curiously  it  may  sound — whatever  m, 
should  be;  only  let  it  really  be:  being  will  ultimately  attain 
perfection. 

Goethe  had  now  fairly  established  an  almost  European  repu- 
tation, and  from  all  quarters  did  the  beaux  esprits  gather  around 
him.  We  find  him  conversing  with  Klopstock,  journeying  in 
strange  company  with  the  well-known  trim  Lavater  and  the 
filthy,  sneering  Basedow,  alternately  discussing  theology  and  in- 
fidelity ;  now  in  company  with  the  Stolbergs,  who  would  carry 
their  return  to  nature  so  far  as  to  walk  naked ;  then  again  corres- 
ponding with  Jacobi  on  philosophy.  Amid  these  oscillations, 
and  with  a  disposition  such  as  that  of  Goethe,  we  scarcely  wonder 
that  at  last  he  adopted  the  system  of  Spinoza  as  most  corre- 
sponding with  his  natural  disposition.  Mr.  Lewes  indeed  thinks 
that  at  that  time  he  perceived  the  truth  of  that  "  passage  in 
the  *  Ethics'  [of  Spinoza],  where  that  great  thinker,  anticipating 
modern  psychologv,  shows  *  that  each  person  judges  of  things 
according  to  the  disposition  of  his  brain,  or  rather  accepts  the 

afiections  of  his  imagination  as  real  things Although 

human  bodies  are  alike  in  many  things,  there  are  more  in  which 
they  difier ;  and  thus  what  to  one  appears  good,  to  another  ap- 
pears evil.*'*  We  know  not  to  what  discoveries  of  modem 
psychology  Mr.  Ijcwcs  may  refer,  but  this  much  we  do  know, 
that  sentiments  like  these  will,  by  the  generality  of  tbooghtfal, 
earnest  men,  be  deemed,  intellectually  and  morally,  a  sadly 
retrograde  movement,  not  to  say  that  they  are  directly  oroosed 
to  reason  and  Scripture ;  and,  in  fact,  render  real  numhty  im* 
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possible.  As  little  can  we,  with  Mr.  Lewes,  designate  the  fol- 
lowing *'  a  wonderful  sentiment,"  except  in  a  sense  Tery  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  attaches  to  it :  "  He  who  truly  loves 
God  must  not  require  God  to  love  him  in  return,"  This  kind  of 
"disinterestedness'* — a  feeling  which  we  might  have  deside- 
rated on  some  other  occasions  in  Goethe's  life — is  in  reality  only 
a  mixture  of  spiritual  unconcern  and  pride,  vastly  different  from 
either  the  love  which  implies  a  childlike  dependence  on  a  loving 
father,  or  from  heart-humility.  Yet  there  was  a  profound  diffe- 
rence between  Spinoza  and  Goethe.  The  one  worshipped  the  temple 
of  nature,  the  other  its  music  ;  the  one  was  calm,  all-equalizing, 
the  other  impetuous.  Indeed,  although  such  passages  from 
Spinoza  may  have  singularly  attracted  the  poet,  ana  become 
germs  in  him,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  deliberately 
espoused  the  system,  or  subjected  himself  to  its  "revolutionizing" 
influence,  as  Mr.  Lewes  hints  he  himself  has  done.  He  rather 
glided  into  it.  Side  by  side  with  such  questions,  Goethe  still 
entertains  a  kind  of  Christianity,  although  one  destitute  of  the 
ftmdamental  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  believes  in  the  indi- 
viduality, personality,  and  immateriality  of  the  soul.  Without 
any  sure  anchorage,  it  was  rather  the  impetus  of  his  life,  than 
calm  study  and  deliberate  conviction,  which  hurried  him  into 
Pantheism. 

But  Goethe  is  not  merely  busy  philosophizing  and  writing — 
as  for  example,  at  his  Prometheus — at  parts  of  "  Faust ;"  he  nas 
time  for  other  engagements.  Besides  what  we  may  designate 
as  his  minor  flirtations,  he  is  once  again  in  love,  and  this  time, 
if  we  may  believe  him,  in  right  earnest.  If  we  were  to  take 
liis  "Autobiography"  as  our  guide,  or  to  credit  his  statements  to 
Eckermann,  "  She  was  the  first,  and  I  can  also  add  she  is  the 
last  I  truly  loved ;  for  all  the  inclinations  which  have  since 
agitated  my  heart  were  superficial  and  trivial  in  comparison." 
iVnd  what,  we  ask,  of  Frederika  and  Lotte — not  to  speak  of 
Gretchen,  Annchen,  and  all  the  rest?  But  then,  Lili — or  Anna 
Elisabeth  Sclionemann,  which  is  the  full  name  of  his  lady-love 
— was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  bankers,  besides  being 
a  blonde  of  sixteen,  and  a  coquette  with  the  usual  charms  1 
Lili  engaged  him  in  a  continual  round  of  balls  and  festivities  of 
e^  cry  kind.  We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  conclude  that  he  loved 
Lili  no  more  than  any  of  the  others;  indeed,  to  us  she  seems 
wanting  in  many  qualities  which  might  have  attracted  and 
secured  love.  When,  at  last,  after  a  great  number  of  prelimi- 
nary^ difficulties,  they  were  actually  betrothed,  after  a  very 
short  time,  all  parties — Goethe  himself  included — were  willing 
to  break  off  the  connexion. 

A  decisive  era  in  the  history  of  the 
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removal  to  Weimar,  where  the  Grand  Duke  assembled  around 
him  all  the  celebrities  of  Germany,  and  prepared  to  make  of  a 
third-rate  capital  the  Athens  of  the  Fatherland.  Gk>ethe  was  only 
twenty-six  when  he  first  accepted  the  invitation  of  Karl  August. 
Soon  after  he  entered  his  service.  The  closest  friendship,  the 
fullest  confidence,  marked  a  relation  between  them  equally 
honourable  to  the  prince  and  the  poet,  and  which  for  many  long 
years,  was  rather  that  of  intimate  companions  than  of  master 
and  servant.  Although  corrupt  at  the  core,  and  that  to  a  degree 
scarcely  credible  to  us,  there  were  many  good  traits  about  the 
court  and  society  of  Weimar.  Karl  August  himself,  though 
considerably  "  animalized,"  was  open,  firank,  and  generous,  and 
what  few  princes  are,  really  a  patron  of  literature ;  the  Grand 
Duchess  Louise  was  an  admirable  woman,  who  could  oonunand 
even  the  respect  of  Napoleon  and  avert  his  wrath  from  her  hus- 
band, whom  ne  had  vowed  and  "  to  crush ; "  the  Duke's  mother, 
the  Princess  Amalia,  was  a  warm-hearted  though  sensuous  person- 
age. Besides  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  maids  of  honour,  &c.,  we  have 
**the  great  men"  of  the  court— Wieland,  Mussdus,  Mwer, 
Herder,  and  Goethe;  at  a  later  period,  Schiller  also.  Then 
within  very  short  distance  from  Weimar,  science  is  represented 
at  Jena  by  Griesbach,  Bauragarten-Crusius,  Dantz,  Sohelling, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  Reinhold,  Fries,  Hufeland,  Oken,  Dobereiner, 
Luden,  Schultz,  &c.  Truly  no  other  prince  had  done  more  for 
science  and  literature  than  the  wild,  frolicsome,  but  warm- 
hearted Karl  August,  who  had  sometimes  to  sell  a  diamond 
ring  or  an  ancestral  snuff-box  to  assist  a  struggling  artist  or 
poet.  If,  even  at  present,  Weimar  is  a  peculiarly  German  and 
retired  town,  when  historic  associations  have  drawn  so  many  to 
the  place  where  Goethe  and  Schiller  lived,  and  when  railways  have 
rendered  communication  so  easy,  the  reader  may  well  conceive 
how  it  was  in  1775.  Our  alterations  have,  perhaps,  in  some 
respects  not  always  been  improvements,  and  with  tne  rapidity 
of  communication  we  have  as  yet  chiefly  realized  only  a  stimulus 
to  the  mercantile  tendencies  of  the  age.  To  our  mind  this  old 
little  German  town,  watered  by  the  Ilm,  overshadowed  by  a 
magnificent  park,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  charming  scenerv, 
has  something  peculiarly  attractive.  All  here  is  quaint  and  old- 
fushioned.  Ino  city  walls  have  carefully  guarded  gates ;  the 
variously  coloured  houses  have  high-peaked  slanting  roofs ;  the 
streets  are  rectangular,  not  lit  at  night;  the  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  are  simple,  unpretending,  kindly,  and  desperately 
"  PhiiUterish,*'  a  quality  of  which  the  modem  "  bureaucracy 
of  Germany  is  at  the  same  time  a  familiar  manifestation  and  a 
remnant.  Talk  of  improvements  I  Why,  these  things  are  part 
and  parcel  of  **  PkilUterthum : "  there  mMt  be  a  regular  peasport- 


system,  an  indefinite  number  of  officials  ivho  are  promoted  in 
regular  succeaeion,  havp  long  boiioniry  titles,  iiuiuinibored  sys- 
tems, very  composita  worfls,  and  very  official  bows.  ^\  ny, 
improvement  here  would  be  contra  nninrnin,  as  much  as  in  "a 
man  of  the  city,"  or  of  n  sanctioned  political  or  social  nuisance. 
Cbaues^es  and  diligences  there  were  not  in  those  days  :  "  a  post- 
office  waa  a  chimera;"  rooms  and  furniture  all  primitive;  beds 
in  which  you  were  lost  or  half  smothered ;  few  ornaments  were 
used  or  worn ;  hot  there  was  most  substantial  and  frequent 
eating  and  drinking.  Manners  were  sufficiently  rough  where 
primitive  simplicity  was  destitute  of  primitive  purity ;  the 
magic  "Von'  (indicating  nobility)  Wiis  the  indispensable  pass- 
port to  certain  society  and  offices.  Living  was  very  cheap; 
£70  for  a  single  man  being  quite  a  little  fortune.  Now  if  the 
reader  can  picture  all  llii«  to  himself,  together  with  a  life  lery 
"  gemuthlich"  and  enjtyahlc,  be  wilt  allow  that  despite  the 
wont  of  railways  and  tclep-aphs,  Weimar  was  at  the  time  a 
delightfiil,  quiet  retreat.  The  tirst  months,  and  even  years,  of 
Goethe's  stay  there  were  spent  in  all  manner  of  dissipation, 
idleness,  and  mischief,  which  a  singularly  idle  and  dissipated 
court  life  could  suggest.  Making  love  to  every  pretty  face, 
skating  by  torchlight,  and  fireworks,  masquerades,  bails,  pri- 
vate theatricals,  or  for  hours  "  standing  in  the  market-place 
with  the  duke,  smaekinjj  liuge  sledge  whips  for  a  wager — such 
were  the  occupations  of  lile."  Thus,  not  only  valuable  time 
was  spent,  but  the  moT;d  value  of  the  poet  daily  and  perma- 
nently deteriorated  amid  nrgifs  which  only  issued  in  unbi>utided 
intimacy  with  the  gr^md  dul;e.  Tf>  tfi^  scinidal  of  all  his 
courtiers,  Karl  August  advanced  his  friend  to  the  post  of  privy 
councillor,  and  gradually  promoted  him  to  the  highest  offices, 
soon,  however,  releasing  him  from  such  active  duties  as  the 
poet  felt  to  be  uncongenial.  Amid  all  these  dissipationa  we 
come  upon  another  lo^e  affiiir.  Ey  this  time  Lili  is  so  thoroughly 
forgotten,  that  when  Goethe  gets  a  letter  informing  him  that 
f^hc  is  betrothed,  he  records,  "  I  turn  round  and  fall  asleep ! " 
The  mistress  of  his  heart  is  no  longer  a  girl  of  sixteen,  but 
I'rau  von  Stein,  the  mother  of  seven  children,  not  "  a  widow, 
fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  but  a  "  Hofdame"  (lady  of  the  court)  of 
Ihirlv-three,  who  apparently  lives  not  on  very  good  terms  with 
her  fiu^band.  For  years  did  she  fascinate  him,  until,  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  some  time,  he  found  tbat 
sho  was  really  getting  old.  Of  the  relation  between  them,  and 
I  lie  many  letters  which  passed,  we  require  not  to  say  anything 
further  than  that  it  indicates  the  general  laxity  of  morals  in 
Weimar,  that  nobody  found  fault  either  with  Goethe  or  Fran 
von  ^^tcin.     From  this  point  we  need  not  pursue  the  life  of 
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G^jethft  in  AeViil :  with  the  exception  of  occasional  joumeTS^  it  is 
Ten'  anifonn.  Neither  can  we  enter  on  a  criticism  of  his 
Tariotu  productions.  In  general,  we  have  rather  sought  to  sketch 
the  man — hd  each  study  for  himself  the  po^t. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  came  new  resolutions.   He  was  in  reality 
<nck  of  hi-!  enjovment<i ;  he  felt  that  he  had  almost  wasted  half 
hi.H   life,   and  ke    res^ilved    to  employ  all   his   energies    *'to 
ralv;  the  pyramid  of  hu  existence,  the  hasis  of  which  was 
already  laid."    Mr.  Lewes  variously  designates  this  as  *•  crystal- 
lization"  and  "new  birth," — with  what  justice  or  trath  we 
allow  the  r^^er  to  judge.     All  this  talk  abont  what  "  men  of 
genius  frff  through,"  the  "great  mountain  ridges  rent  by  fis- 
Kures  filled  with  molten  rock,  which  fissures,  when  the   lava 
c/Xils,   act  like   vast   supporting  ribs,"  seems  to  us,  in   every 
jjoint  of  view,  singularly  unfortunate.      In  reality,  the  only 
change  we  can  discern  in  Goethe  is  that  of  setting  certain  defi- 
nite objf.'cts  before  him,  and  concentrating  his  energies  on  their 
attainmc^nt,     If  the  roBuicr  can  discover  anything  like  a  "  new 
birth"  in  thi>f,  he  and  wc  surely  understand  both  language  and 
life  very  differently.     In  the  play  "  Iphigenia,"  we  have  the 
first  jirrxluct  of  Goethe's  new  resolves.    It  no  longer  presents  the 
remains  of  the  "storm  and  stress"  period,  but  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  drawn  after  the  Grecian  model,  but  diverging  from  that 
mrxlel  in  the  plan  of  its  denonemott,  and  so  far  becoming  essen- 
tially mrjdem.     Written,  as  most  pieces  at  that  time,  in  prose, 
it  was  afterwanls  put  into  verse  during  his  journey  in  Italy. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  studies  in  natural  science, 
which  ultimately  lc<l  to  several  distinct  scientific  assertions,  for 
which  ho  claimed  the  merit  of  discoveries,     One  of  them  Was 
that  of  the  unity  of  all  parts  of  the  plant ;  according  to  which 
the  flower  is  but  a  modification  of  the  leaf,  and  the  leaf  of  the 
grain.     Another  was  an  attempt  to  controvert  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  colour  and  light,  confessedly  on  erroneous  grounds. 
A  third  was  that  the  skull  of  man  was  in  reality  only  a  modi- 
fi(Kl  vertc^bral  column.     It  will  readilv  be  noticed  that  the  first 
and  the  third  of  these  statements  are  in  reality  modifications 
and  adaptations  of  the  same  fundamental  idea,  that  of  the  fffii^ 
of  the  products  of  nature.     The  leaf  theory  has  been  much 
modified  since  the  discovery  of  an  elementary  organ,  much  more 
simple  and  universal  than  the  leaf — ^the  cell.    The  other  theory, 
also,  has  undergone  many  changes,  and,  to  our  mind  seems 
ov(^n  at  pn^sent  often  exaggerated  in  its  details ;  at  least,  we 
have  often  failed  to  recognize  the  identities  pointed  out  to  us. 
Still,  without  doubt,  most  important  and  grand  is  the  idea  which 
Goethe  was  the  first  clearly  to  enunciate,  that  concerning  a 
general  type  in  the  works  of  the  Lord,—  an  idea  which  his  pro- 
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found  acquaintance  with  nature  imparted  to  him.  To  nmtce  it 
attractive  to  ua,  it  only  t(?quire8  to  be  clearly  t-nunciated;  one 
general  model  in  the  Crejitor's  mlud  ia  just  another  instance  of 
ilexign,  and  its  general  execution  of  intinilfi  wisdom  and  power. 
It  needed  not  Mr.  Lewes's  dark  hints  alwut  its  importance  in 
"  the  science  of  life,"  nor  his  recommendation  of  the  '*  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  f'reation,"  to  convince  us  of  all  this. 
Far  less  can  we  approve  nf  these  methods  of  introducing  and 
defending  opinions,  which,  we  believe,  both  reason  and  science 
have  long  laid  among  the  dead.  Howover,  as  latter  discoveriea 
have  modified  the  views  proponnded  by  Goethe,  so  earlier 
investigators  disputed  his  title  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  lay  them  before  the  world.  If  \yoItf  had  not  clearly 
stated  the  idea  of  a  typn  in  plants,  Okcn  expressly  accuses 
Goethe  of  "mendacious  vanity"  in  claiming  to  have  been  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  "vertebral"  theory.  Impartially  ex- 
amining the  question  in  dispute,  we  are  disposed  to  eonc\ir  in 
Jlr.  Lewes's  opinion,  and  to  allow  that  the  accnsalioii  of  Oken 
rests  on  a  misunderstanding  and  that  the  palm  belongs,  not  to 
one  exclusively,  but  to  Vith.  How  far  Goelhc  may  have  been 
guided  by  the  statements  of  Woltf  and  of  Oken  is  a  secondary 
question  ;  there  is  abunnlant  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  * 
with  them,  but  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  first  correctly  and 
distinctly  enunciating  tlicm.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  notice 
how  much  time  Goethe  hpciit  on  such  iiivesligiuions,  and  how 
mitch  greater  value  he  laid  on  liii  ■^.■icnliiir  iliMi^veriis  th:ni  on 
his  poetic  productions.  Indeed,  he  claimed  fame,  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  what  he  had  written  as  a  poet,  but  on  that  of 
his  refutation  of  the  Newtonian  system !  A  strange  idiosyncrasy 
this  —often  recurring  in  great  men,  to  attach  an  altogether  dia- 
Ijnijwrtionate  value  to  some  things,  and  to  disregard  that  which 
alone  reallv  immortalizes  them.  Thus,  also  in  early  life,  Goethe 
.seemed  determuied  to  devote  his  beet  energies  to  excel  as  bd 
artist;  only  in  Italy  did  he  become  convinced  that  he  possessed  not 
the  power  and  faculties  for  this.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some, 
at  least,  of  his  sci^itific  researches.  Even  at  Rome,  he  often 
whollv  forgot  the  glories  of  its  historical  associations,  to  follow 
nut  his  inquiries  about  the  typical  plant,  or  to  attempt  perfecting 
himself  in  drawing.  His  Italian  ioumey  had  long  been  an 
object  of  longing  to  him.  During  his  stay  in  that  land  of  art 
and  poetry,  he  ehiefiy  gathered  matonals.  Eiscept  a  few 
detached  pieces,  he  omy  rewrote  or  remodelled  there  what  he 
had  formerly  composed,  such  as  the  "Taaso"  and  "Egmont," 
On  his  return  from  Italy,  the  relation  with  Madame  Stein  was 
dissolved  in  favour  of  another  with  Christiane  Vulpius,  the 
slaughter  of  an  imhappy  victim  of  dninkenneas,  and  the  sister  of 
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one  of  the  "storm  and  stress"  novel-writers.  Christiane^ 
although  in  a  very  humble  station  of  life,  added  to  outward 
charms,  tolerable  cultivation.  But  especially  she  was  gay,  naivej 
and  frank.  Soon  she  became  his  mistress,  and  after  the  birth 
of  a  son,  GoeAe  took  her  into  his  own  house.  Her  attractions 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  attachment  which  Goethe 
expresses  for  her  is  of  the  most  passionate  character.  The 
poetry  in  which  he  declares  it — the  "Roman  Elegies" — is,  how- 
ever, of  the  most  sensuous  character.  The  beauty  of  these  strains 
cannot  by  any  means  be  held  as  excusing  their  tone.  Nor  can 
the  plea  which  Schiller  attempted  to  set  up  for  them  for  a  moment 
be  held  valid.  The  fallacy  that  a  "  poet  banishes  from  himself 
everything  which  reminds  him  of  an  artificial  world,  that  he 
may  restore  nature  in  her  primitive  simplicity,"  and  "  that  he  is 
thereby  absolved  from  all  laws  by  which  a  perverted  heart  seeks 
security  against  itself,"  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
read  the  "  Elegies."  The  same  remark  applies  to  what  in  many 
respects  is  a  mastei^iece — "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Both  many 
scenes  in  it,  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  novel,  will  be  repu- 
diated by  earnest  men  generally,  who  will  agree  with  Novalis  in 
char£M5terizing  the  spirit  of  the  book  as  "  artistic  atheism."  Nor 
can  we  accept  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Lewes  on  this  subject.  We 
neither  like  its  tone  nor  its  conclusions.  There  is,  we  confess 
it,  to  our  mind,  a  degree  of  what  we  cannot  call  otherwise  than 
levity  about  it, — altogether,  a  sjririt  in  which  we  do  not  like  to  see 
moral  or  religious  questions  discussed.  We  can  assure  the 
biographer  of  Goethe  that  the  patronizing,  down-looking  spirit 
of  his  remarks,  when  they  bear  on  the  opinions  of  the  Christian 
world,  are  neither  appropriate  nor  telling.  Questions  of  this 
kind  require  above  all  things  to  be  seriously  and  respectfully 
treated. 

An  interesting  phase  at  this  period  is  the  relation  subsisting 
between  Goethe  and  Schiller,  whom  the  grand  duke's  liberality 
liad  brought  to  Weimar.  Schiller,  who  all  his  life  long  had  to 
struggle  against  difficidties,  and  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  them, 
was  exceedingly  useful  to  Goethe  in  stimulating  him  to  composi- 
tion, and  leading  him  more  away  frcmi  pure  realism,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  Goethe  still  more  beneficially  influenced  Schiller. 
During  the  great  war  in  which  Germany  was  engaged  with 
Napoleon,  the  grand  duke  took  the  national  side,  and  (xoethe  was 
])roparod  to  stand  by  his  master  in  any  extremity  which  might 
befall  him.  Happily  such  were  averted  ;  and  Goethe,  who  was 
roceived  by  the  conqueror  of  the  world  with  marked  attention, 
was  completely  captivated  by  this  condescension.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  and  against  the  sovereigns 
who  opposed  him,  or  in  detractation  of  the  Germany  for  which 


the  people  rose-  in  arms,  wo  cannot  admire  the  man  who 
could  look  on  with  unconcern  while  such  aecues  were  enacting, 
or  who  would  not  teel  rouaed  by  the  great  questions  which  then 
aj^tat^d  and  stirrwl  to  its  inmost  depths  the  popular  mind. 
Five  days  after  the  buttle  of  Jena,  Goethe  mairied  Christiane. 
The  later  history  of  Christiane  i«  very  aad.  She  seems  to  have 
given  way  to  the  vice  to  which  her  father  and  brother  had  fallen 
victims.  Indeed,  the  connexion  with  Christiane  had  occasioned 
great  scandal,  not  only  in  Weimar,  but  in  Germany  generally. 
She  died  many  years  before  the  poet.  Ilk  closing  years  passed 
in  the  midst  of  a  general  ovation.  From  all  partij  of  Germany 
and  from  other  countries,  did  crowds  of  admirers  flock  around 
him.  His  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  and  especially  that  great 
satire  of  life,  "Faust,"  attracted  and  dazzled  Euntpc.  I-et  us 
cast  the  mantle  over  liis  other  weaknesses.  To  the  last  he  was 
as  liable  to  be  captivated  by  female  charms,  and  to  fly  from  one 
flower  to  the  other,  as  he  had  been  in  hia  youth.  One  after  the 
other  his  friends  had  gone  to  their  rest — his  parents  and  t-ister, 
the  grand  duke,  Schiller,  Herder,  his  own  son,  and  hia  wife. 
Still,  his  daughter- in -law  and  some  grandchildrca  were  left  to 
him,  and  serenely  did  the  declining  years  of  his  life  pass.  His 
lost  illness  overt4jok  hira  in  March,  Di'A'i.  It  was  not  of  long 
duration,  Aa  his  end  drew  near,  his  thoughts  began'  to  wander 
incoherently.  "  See,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  the  lovely  woman's  head, 
with  black  curls,  in  splendid  colours,  a  dark  background!" 
His  last  words  were  a  cry  tor  ■'  more  h^ht !"  Wbuf  a  UiV.  what 
a  death  !  How  impressive  a  comment  does  this  scene  afford ;' 
and  what  a  difference  between  the  greatest  German  poet  and 
the  humblest  Christion,  who  chcrishea  well-grounded  hope,  and 
whose  end  is  perfect  peace. 

If  in  this  article  wc  have  spoken  less  of  Goethe's  poetry  than 
of  his  life,  it  is  not — we  repeat  it — that  we  are  insensible  to  its 
[Ktc uli a r  charms.  Such  works  e^xially  as  "Faust"  (notwith- 
standing all  its  difficulties),  "Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  &c., 
must  encircle  his  brow  with  never-fading  laurels — his  characters 
and  descriptions  are  all  taken  from  reality ;  there  ia  such  rich- 
ness, softness,  and  truth  about  them ;  views  so  deep  and  broad, 
iiiid  poetry  so  majestic  and  lofty,  as  cannot  be  studied  without 
profound  admiration  and  even  profit.  Despite  sneers,  we  might 
almost  feel  tempted  to  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Wordsworth 
concerning  Bums : — 

"  Oh  !  had  he  never  stooped  to  shame. 
Nor  lent  a  charm  to  vice ; 
How  bad  devotion  loved  to  name' 
That  bird  of  paradise!" 
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In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  say  something  of  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  books  of  which  we  have  put  the  names  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  To  Goethe's  "Autobiography"  and 
the  **  Conversations  with  Eckermann/*  we  have  frequently  re- 
ferred, and  the  names  of  the  books  sufficiently  indicate  their 
contents.  Mr.  Douglas's,  of  Cavers,  article  on  Goethe,  in  the 
"Passing  Thoughts,"  contains  many  striking  remarks;  but  is 
of  too  fragmentary  a  character  to  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
sketch  of  his  writings.  De  Quincey's  article  in  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica"  is,  lik«  allDe  Quincey's  productions,  sparkling, 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  sketch,  especially  of  the  earlier  part 
of  Goethe's  life.  But  Lewes's  "  Lile  and  Works  of  Goethe" 
will  always  remain  the  standard  book  on  the  subject ;  and  that 
not  only  when  compared  with  English  but  also  with  German 
biographers  of  the  poet.  Its  style  is  lively  and  fascinating ;  it 
contains  accurate,  full,  well-selected  information,  philosophical 
criticism,  and  it  is  written  with  manifest  enthusiasm,  and  less  of 
hero-worship  than  could  have  been  expected  when  the  subject 
was  Goethe,  and  the  fundamental  views  are  so  much  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  biographer  as  in  this  case.  The  book, 
indeed,  possesses  sterling  merits.  We  say  this  the  more  em- 
phatically, as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  object  to  some 
of  the  leading  sentiments  on  religious  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions, and  in  general,  to  the  tone  which  our  author  adopts  ou 
such  questions. 


Art.  III. — Tlie  Ijost  Solar  System  of  the  Ancients  Discovered.  'By 
John  Wilson.     In  Two  Volumes.     London  :  Longmans.  1856. 

2.  Analytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia.  By  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  F.R.S.,  and  E.  J.  Eouth,  B.A.  Pp.  442.  London  : 
Longmans.  1856. 

The  paramount  importance  of  scientific  research  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Consequently^  too  great 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  imperative  necessity  for  each  one 
of  us  to  make  himself  acquainted — ^not  conversant — with  the 
practical  bearings  of  every  fresh  result  arrived  at  by  such 
investigations.  To  the  theologian,  science  affords  a  confirma- 
tory proof  of  the  basis  of  his  belief  in  one  God  the  creator  of  all 
things,  and  testifies  in  the  most  positive  manner  to  the  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  Divine  revelation.  Xewton  himself 
regards  this  as  the  very  highest  end  of  the  truths  discovered  by 
his  patient  and  minute  examination  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  universe ;  and  the  worthiest  encomium  that  can  be  passed 


on  that  groat  pliiWiplicr  is,  that  he  employed  his  faculties  to 
demonstrate  dot  only  the  principles  by  which  the  system  of 
worlds  composing  the  universe  is  upheld,  bat  also  the  agreement 
between  nutuinl  and  revealed  religion.  Commercial  men  muit 
feci  that  they  ure  dependent  on  science  for  the  means  of  im- 
proving as  well  lis  carrying  on  the  machinery  by  Vhieh  they  ara 
enabled  cithet  to  manufacture  ruw  materiiil  into  elegant  fabric, 
or  to  transport  their  productions  by  sea  or  by  land.  To  science 
and  her  devoteiis  wc  owe  the  loom,  the  printing-press,  the 
Bteam-engine,  and,  indeed,  numbi-rleae  mechanical  appliances. 
From  scientific  men  we  have  learnt  bow  to  make  gas  to  light  our 
streets  and  hou^i-s,  and,  moreover,  how  to  protect  the  mining 
population  from  dire  catastrophes  resulting  on  the  explosion  of 
"choke-damp,"  Do  we  not,  mctai»horically  Bpeakinp,  saateh 
fire  from  hcawn,  tind,  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpleBt  con- 
trivance, deprive  lightning  of  all  its  terriirs  'f  And,  indeed,  are 
wo  not  able  to  convey  our  thoughts  over  land  and  under  water 
with  almost  the  speed  of  thought  P  But  for  ohemi.stry,  even 
now,  we  might  be  on  the  eve  of  wasting  flie  valuable  sewage 
of  our  towns,  which,  our  Liebigs  and  our  Taylors  have  taught 
us,  will  cause  the  land  to  yield  increased  supplies  for  its  ever- 
increasing  population.  Science  ia  always  pregnant  with  facts 
of  practical  and  everyday-life  importance;  and  he  acts  moat 
unwisely  who  iieglcet-s  any  one  of  her  teeming  inst  met  ions. 

We  are  not,  however,  about  to  consider  the  sciences  generally. 
We  confine  our  attention  to  the  mathematical  branch,  and 
pi-oixiso  further  to  reduce  our  subject  by  investigating  but  one 
portion  of  it.  Nevertheless,  we  may  en  pauant  remark,  that,  as 
;i  study,  no  one  subject  can  compare  with  the  Mathematics,  for 
inducing  habits  of  order  and  reflection,  for  forming  accurate 
and  astute  reason crs,  and  for  propaiing  the  mind  tfl  grapple  with 
all  ijuestions  that  may  afterward^  bo  presented  to  it.  We  shall 
endiavour  to  give  some  interesting  and  useful  information  in  a 
popular  form,  studiously  avoiding  any  approach  to  symbolical 
crtieul ill  ions  or  mathematical  language. 

Science,  we  liave  shown,  is  applied  to  practical  undertakings. 
We  must  now  reverse  the  process,  and  endeavour  to  trace  &om 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  the  state  of  science  among  the 
ancients.  History  furnishes  us  with  many  statements  of  their 
h:iving  attained  to  no  slight  advancement  in  civilization;  but 
we  lia\e  to  deplore  the  non-existence  of  any  intelligible  written 
I'oconls  of  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge.  As  a  rule, 
intelligence  was  to  be  found  only  among  the  priests.  The  people 
«-ere  superstitious,  and  regarded  with  reverential  awe  an 
amount  of  knowledge  which  we  should  consider  as  very  ordmory 
iufiiimulion.     In  the  ahaence,  then,  of  written  works,  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  science  were  handed  down  by  tradition  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Consequently,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  all 
that  had  been  acquired  was  lost.  Nothing,  at  least,  remained, 
save  the  knpeiishable  monuments  made  of  stone  carefully  pre- 
served from  decay.  From  such  spare  material  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  form  a  system,  to  unthread  the  labyrinthine  passage  oi  cen- 
turies through  which  we  have  come,  and  to  force  our  way  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  dead  men's  minds.  Such,  however,  is  the 
power  of  truth,  that  from  the  pyramids  and  tecalli  of  old,  Mr. 
Wilson  thinks  himself  able  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  that  the 
laws  of  gravitation  which  Newton  is  said  to  have  discovered  by 
the  falling  of  an  apple,  were  not  till  then  unknown,  but  that, 
having  been  eclipsed  by  the  black  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages, 
they  were  again  brought  to  light  by  the  gigantic  powers  of  mind 
which  Sir  Isaac  possessed,  and  employed,  Kepler's  laws,  which 
embody  the  principles  of  astronomy  in  a  few  simple  words,  are  to 
the  effect,  first,  that  the  planets  move  in  ellipses  round  the  sun 
in  one  focus  ;  secondly,  that  lines  drawn  to  tne  sun  from  them, 
describe  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  their  revolution ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  squares  of  the  times  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the 
distances.  The  last  of  these  principles  requires  to  be  modified, 
as  it  has  more  lately  been  demonstrated,  that  the  law  holds  only 
if  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets  on  each  other  are  neglected, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  earth  and  of  others,  produces  a  sen* 
sible  effect.  Without  entering  minutely  into  an  examination 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  which,  as  Mr.  Wilson  supposes 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  were  erected  to  embody  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  results  of  astronomical  observations,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  reasoning 
on  which  he  founds  such  conclusions.  As  one  instance  among 
many,  we  may  observe  that  he  thinks  he  detects  in  the  struc- 
tures of  the  temples  at  Palmyra  and  Edfou  a  proportional 
relation  to  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptime;  and, 
as  another,  that  he  fancies  he  discovers  in  these  ruins  a  trace  of 
a  planet,  to  us  still  unknown,  and  yet  more  remote  from  the  sun. 
The  calculations  by  which  Mr.  Wilson  arrives  at  some  of  his 
conjectural  conclusions,  should  not,  without  due  caution,  be 
accepted ;  for  we  notice,  that  as  a  rule  the  lengths  of  the  aides  of 
these  antiauities  are  made  to  agree  YnX]x  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  only  by  the  introduction  of  different  arbitrary  multi- 
pliers.  Now,  unless  these  be  chosen  on  a  hxed  and  intelligible 
plan,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  why  those  same  lengths  might 
not  represent  an>i;hing,  from  a  cow's  tail  to  the  distance  of  the 
moon.  On  similar  grounds  we  reject  those  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
results  which  go  to  establish  the  theory  that  the  first  of  Kepler's 
laws  was  known  to  the  ancients;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  twice  the 
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side  of  a  cube  represents  the  least  diameter  of  a  planetary  orbit, 
and  four  times  the  side  the  greatest  diameter,  then  three  times  the 
side  must  represent  the  mean  diameter.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Wilson 
is  unable  to  explain  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  supposed 
multipliers  2,  3,  4,  to  any  others,  his  theory  that  the  elliptical 
orbits  of  the  planets  were  recognized  by  the  ancients,  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  and  we  must  observe,  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken 
by  him  of  this  most  important  consideration.  The  circumstance, 
however,  that  such  results  can  be  arrived  at  by  any  means,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious ;  and,  when  this  is  effected,  not 
simply  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  in  all  the  numerous  instances 
adduced,  a  high  degree  of  probability  is  given  to  facts  meant 
thereby  to  be  established.  The  closest  approximation  between 
the  supposed  system  of  the  ancients  and  the  system  of  modem 
days,  is  traced  in  the  first  of  Kepler's  three  laws ;  for  we  find  but 
slight  and  imperfect  indications  that  the  periodic  times  of  any 
of  the  planets  were  known  to  the  fathers  of  science ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  conclude  that  they  wer6  equally  ignorant  of  the 
relations  between  time,  area,  and  distance,  which  are  embodied 
in  the  other  two. 

It  is,  prima  fade^  more  satisfactory  to  turn  from  these  laws  to  the 
simpler  law  of  gravitation,  which,  indeed,  on  the  clearest  evidence, 
as,  at  least,  Mr.  Wilson  contends,  is  found  to  be  engraven,  as  it 
were,  in  the  obelisks  and  pyramids.  No  effect  can  be  produced 
without  a  cause ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that  a  body  set  in  motion 
would  continue  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  unless  some  other 
force  than  that  which  originally  impelled  it,  caused  it  to  deflect 
from  the  right  line.  This  principle  interprets  the  phenomenon, 
that  a  ball  thrown  by  the  hand  describes  a  curved  line,  and 
ultimately  returns  to  the  earth.  The  power  which  causes  this 
deflection  from  the  straight  line,  is  called  gravity.  The  obelisk, 
— sometimes  called  "  the  finger  of  God,"  which  is  made  of  one 
block  of  durable  stone,  figurative  of  the  eternity  of  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  of  the  unity  of  God, — represent43  the  laws 
of  motion  when  a  body  falls  near  the  earth's  surface ;  for 
the  distances  described  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  times  elapsed  during  the  descent,  and  the  al^issae  of 
tlie  axis  of  an  obelisk  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  correspond- 
in;^  ordinates:  "Pliny,  speaking  of  two  large  obelisks  in  his 
time,  one  of  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  latter  being  the  Lateran 
obelisk,  says,  *  The  inscriptions  on  them  contain  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  results  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Egyptians/  '*  But  the  obelisk,  without  any  inscription,  affords, 
it  is  contended,  the  same  information.  The  pyramidal  and  hyper- 
bolic temples  represent  the  laws  of  gravitation  when  a  body  is  sup- 
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posed  to  &11  from  a  planetary  distance  to  the  centre  of  force ;  for 
the  attractive  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and  the  same  relation  subsists  between  the  elements  of  the 
structures.  The  Burman  solid  hyperbolic  temples  are,  for  in- 
stance, symbolical  of  the  law  of  the  velocity  of  a  body  gravi- 
tating to  the  centre  of  force;  while  the  Egyptian  pj-ramidal 
temples  are  typical  of  the  time  corresponding  to  that  velocitj' ; 
the  pyramid  represents  the  variation  of  the  time,  the  pagoda 
that  of  the  velocity.  The  one  is  reciprocal  of  the  other ;  and 
both  are  symbols  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  The  obelisk,  the  pyra- 
mid, the  pagoda,  and  the  hyperbolic  solid,  have,  then,  each  a 
distinct  meaning.  They  are  "  temples,  around  which  the  race 
who  erected  them,  before  history  commenced,  knelt  and  looked 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  The  Sabaeans  worshipped 
these  symbols  of  the  laws  of  g^a^^tation,  which  govern  the  glo- 
rious orb  of  day,  the  planetary  and  astral  systems,  the  grandest 
and  most  sublime  of  the  visible  works  of  the  Creator.  The 
knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  of  the  magnitude,  distance,  and 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  inspired  man  with  the  most 
exalted  feelings  of  reverence  towards  the  Great  First  Cause." 
In  Abyssinia  are  found  pyramids,  pitched  upon  their  points, 
with  tlieir  base  uppermost ;  and,  as  it  is  improbable  that  they 
could  have  been  so  formed  in  the  beginning,  may  they  not,  asks 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  have  been  formed  by  the  ancients  to  represent 
the  law  of  the  time  of  a  body  falling  from  the  heaven  to  the 
earth  ? "  To  the  antiquary,  the  question  of  most  interest  is, 
at  what  period,  or  in  what  country,  the  first  pyramid  was  con- 
structed as  a  monument  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  dedicated 
as  a  temple  to  religion,  or  as  a  mausoleum  for  a  king  ?  And,  as  a 
clue  to  the  solution  of  this  mysterj',  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Babylonian  standard  of  measurement  has  evidently  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  almost  all  these  buildings. 

"  The  adoption  of  the  Babylonian  standard,  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  Earth's  circumference,  to  the  nionuniental  records  of  science, 
proves  that  the  Druids  of  Britain,  the  Persian  Magi,  the  Brahmins  of 
India,  the  Chaldees  of  Babylonia,  the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  the 
priests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  all  acquainted,  as  Ciesar  savs  of 
the  Druids,  with  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  or,  as  rom- 
ponius  !Mela  states,  with  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and 
motion  of  the  stars. 

"'  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  world  had  been  circumnavigated  at 
an  unknown  epoch,  and  colonies  formed  in  the  old  and  new  world, 
all  making  use  of  the  same  standard  in  the  construction  of  their 
religious  monuments.  So  the  Babylonian  or  SabsBan  standard  may 
be  said  to  have  been  universal.*' 

Here  we  must  pause  to  examine  the  result  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
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Wilson ;  and,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that,  in  the  preceding 
observationis,  we  have  misrepresented  his  conclusions,  we  retrace 
our  steps  and  proceed  to  show,  that,  by  the  method  of  construc- 
tion he  gives  of  an  obelisk,  that  erection  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  round 
its  axis.  ''  If,"  says  he,  ^'  at  the  end  of  the  descent  a  straight 
line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  made  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  axis,  this  line  will  be  an  ordinate,  and  equal 
the  square  root  of  the  axis."  The  self-evident  proposition  ccm- 
taiued  in  the  latter  clause  of  this  construction,  it  is  needless  to 
draw  attention  to ;  for,  as  the  ordinate  has  been  made  equal  to 
the  square  root  of  the  axis,  it  must  necessarily  remain  so*  Mr. 
Wilson  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  Since  the  ordinate  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  axis,  and  time  varies  a8  the  square  root  of  the 
distance,  the  ordinate  will  represent  the  variation  of  the  time  of 
descent,  and  the  axis  that  of  the  distance  described.  .  .  .  Thus 
any  number  of  ordinates  may  be  drawn,  and  each  made  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  the  axifl.  AVhen  the  extremities  of  these 
ordinates  are  joined  by  straight  lines,  the  area  included  by  these 
lines,  the  axis,  and  the  last  ordinate,  will  be  an  obeliscal  area." 
Now,  first  of  all,  the  ordinate  which  is  by  construction  equal  to, 
is  immediately  afterwards  said  to  vary  as,  the  square  root  of  the 
axis ;  and  then,  the  fact  that  the  time  of  descent  of  a  body  sub- 
ject to  the  force  of  gravity  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  dis- 
tance described,  is  ingeniously  taken  to  be  precisely  the  some 
variation ;  viz.,  one  of  equality  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an 
expression).  Whereas,  the  formula  which  represents  the  rela- 
tion between  the  force,  the  time,  and  the  distance,  is 

and/,  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  is  nearly  equal  to  32'2 
leet.  Observe,  then,  that  //,  the  ordinate,  is  made  equal  to  the 
xjuare  root  of  .r,  the  axis  ;  or, 

and,  as  above,  5  =  ^/.  ^ 

=  I X  32-2  X  ^ 

which  is  clearly  not  the  same  relation.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  we  may  remark,  that  the  figure,  as  constructed,  would 
])('  a  parabola ;  for  the  equation  to  a  parabola  is  y*  =  \mXy  where 
///  rei)resonts  the  focal  distance.  If,  then,  we  give  a  particular 
value  to  ;//,  and  let  it  equal  \\  we  obtain  j/^  =  ar,  the  same  relation 
Ik 'tween  the  ordinate  and  abscissae  as  in  the  construction  of  the 
obelisk  given  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

As  curious  interpretations  of  symbols,  we  may  instance  that 
tlic  parabolic  curved  lines,  in  which  the  hair  of  the  head  is  not 
un frequently  arranged  iu  the  most  ancient  marbles,  is  supposed 
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by  Mr.  Wilson  to  be  symbolical  of  infinity,  or  of  the  path  of  a 
comet,  or  indeed  of  a  comet  itself,  or  stella  cHnita,  And  the 
impression  of  Buddha's  foot,  which  is  similar  in  shape,  by  the 
addition  of  circular  orbs  placed  round  the  focus  (the  sun), 
represents  both  the  cometary  and  the  planetary  systems.  The 
assimied  accuracy  of  these  representations  is  the  only  guide  we 
possess  for  their  examination ;  and  it  is  hiffhly  probable,  that 
these  marks  were  never  intended  to  typify  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  only  to  express,  as  in  modem  sculpture,  the  correct  likeness 
of  human  beings.  But,  even  allowing  that  the  sculptures  in 
question  admit  of  a  symbolical  interpretation,  the  supposition 
proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  universe. 

Although  we  are  disposed  to  dispute  the  averments  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  whether  as  regards  one  race  of  men  or  another,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  scientific  value  of  his  evidence  is  concerned  (for 
it  matters  nought  whether  the  Sabaoans  regarded  their  pyra- 
midal and  hyperbolic  temples,  or  their  obelisks,  as  symbols  of 
divinity  or  not,  so  long  as  these  monuments  do  not  embody,  in 
geometrical  forms,  the  laws  by  which  the  celestial  bodies  are 
governed),  we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  wonderfiil  development  of 
practical  mechanics,  by  which  these  structures  were  raised, 
some  in  one  huge,  but,  at  the  same  time,  beautifully  chiselled 
block  of  stone,  from  the  quarries,  and  conveyed  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  Indeed,  in  many  other  respects,  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  equal,  if  not  surpass,  our  own.  Our  Crystal  Palace, 
for  example,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  solid  glass  obelisk 
which  stood,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon ;  with  the  porcelain  pagoda  at  Nankin,  or  with  "a  cast- 
iron  pagoda  still  standing,  and  said  to  be  1700  years  old."  The 
bell  for  the  clock-tower  of  vVestminster  Palace,  finds  its  parallel  in 
that  at  Mengoon,  near  Ava,  which  is  twenty  inches  thick,  twenty 
feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  been 
computed  to  weigh  upwards  of  500,000  lbs.  Vast  engmeering 
difficulties  too,  must,  it  is  clear,  liave  been  overcome.  rTe  find, 
for  instance,  a  record  of  a  subterranean  passage  beneath  an 
artificial  canal,  with  which  the  palace  of  a  Javanese  chief  was 
surrounded.  The  Jjake  of  Zumpango,  in  Mexico,  also,  was 
drained,  first  by  a  tunnel  20,000  feet  in  length,  and  ultimately 
by  an  enormous  canal ;  and,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  ancients  dug  canals  or  bored  tunnels,  the  Toltecans  in 
Central  America  have  left  traces  of  viaducts  and  bridges,  made 
rudely  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  made.  Originally,  moat 
probably,  arches  were  constructed  without  a  key-stone;  as  in 
several  Egyptian  edifices,  where  large  bricks  were  placed  hori- 
zontally, so  that  the  upper  course  passed  beyond  the  lower. 
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Indeed,  as  civilization  advanced,  perfect  arches  were  thrown 
over  without  any  framework  to  support  them,  the  process  being 
as  follows :  "  A  brick,  presenting  its  broad  surface  to  view,  is 
placed  with  its  edge  on  the  buttress,  where  is  to  commence  the 
spring  of  the  arch ;  another  is  made  to  adhere  to  it  by  means 
of  a  very  strong  cement,  made  of  gypsimi  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tunis,  which  instantly  hardens :  on  this  brick  is ' 
placed  another  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  they  proceed  imtil 
the  arch  is  complete."  The  most  finished  and  remarkable 
method  of  constructing  an  arch  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Chiueso  ruins,  where  tne  stones  of  the  arch  are  wedge-shaped, 
their  sides  forming  radii  which  converge  to  the  centre  of  the 
curve.  AVTiat,  then,  has  been  our  advance  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation P  The  art  of  printing  alone  seems  to  be  a  discovery  of 
the  modern  time;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson's  researcnee, 
almost  all  other  discoveries  have  been  preceded  in  their  respec- 
tive paths.  From  what  hidden  recesses  this  diligent  compiler 
has  raked  up  some  of  his  iacts,  we  neither  know  nor  care ;  for 
on  what  principle  should  conclusions  be  drawn  from  such  a 
hearsay  anecdote  as  the  following  ? — 

"  A  remark  on  this  subject  was  once  made  to  us  bv  a  Hindoo, 
which  is  80  curious  that  we  here  record  it :  *  The  Hindoos,  who 
watch  and  reflect  on  the  proceedings  and  achievements  of  you  Euro- 
peans, say  that  all  your  actions  resemble  those  attributed  in  our 
Foorans,  or  religious  poems,  to  giants  and  demons.  Thus,  it  is  said 
in  the  Kamayun  that  Hawun  had  taken  several  of  the  eods  prisoners, 
and  made  them  his  household  servants.  The  god  Agm  (fire^  was  his 
cook,  and  dressed  his  food  ;  the  god  Wayoo  (wind)  was  his  house- 
maid, and  swept  his  chamber;  the  god  Waroonu  (water)  was  his 
gardener,  and  watered  his  trees ;  and  so  with  the  rest.  You,  too, 
have  mastered  and  imprisoned  these  elements,  and  made  them  serve 
YOU.  The  wind  works  your  ships  ;  the  ether  (gas)  lights  your  houses  ; 
you  have  harnessed  the  fire  and  water  to  your  carriages  and  your 
steamers  ;  they  work  in  your  mills,  and  coin  yoiur  money.'  '* 

In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  ancient  science  (the  most 
systematic  accoimt  of  which  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Burmans,  wherein  the  imiverse  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  systems  that  touch  each  other  at  the 
cireuniference,  the  angular  spaces  between  them  being  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  cold  water)  to  modem  science,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two  works 
before  us,  which  imfold  these  distinct  subjects.  And  we  may 
]) remise  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  treatises  is  to  oe 
attributed  to  the  different  education  of  their  authors.  The 
*' Lost  Solar  System"  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  contents 
of  the  portfolio  of  a  literary  man ;  and  no  fairer  conception  can 
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be  given  of  that  work,  than  by  describing  it  as  containing  all 
the  scraps  of  antiquarian  and  modern  statistical  information  with 
which  the  author,  or  compiler,  has  met  in  an  evidently  long 
course  of  reading,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
originally  found  (that  is,  in  no  order  at  all),  and  interspersed 
with  numerical  calculations  which,  as  intended  for  proofs^  would 
disgrace  the  "  wooden  spoon  "  of  any  year,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Wilson  has  or  has  not  discovered  "  the  lost  solar  system  of 
the  ancients/'  this  curious  omnium  gatherum  abounds  with 
instances  of  scraps  of  intelligence  over  and  over  again  repeated. 
We  must  avow  that  we  have  failed  to  perceive  his  intention  in 
introducing  such  facts  as  the  following  into  a  work  confessedly 
treating  of  ancient  times :  the  dimensions  of  Southwark  Bridge, 
of  the  Himalaya,  of  the  Gipsy  Queen,  and  of  the  newly 
arrived  Chinese  junk ;  for,  be  it  remarked,  that  these  pctits 
morceaux  are  lugged  in  by  the  shoulders,  and  thrust  into  uncon- 
nected paragraphs — rudis  indigestnque  moles — neither  assisting 
in  the  demonstration,  nor  set  in  comparison  with  other  statistics. 
Injustice  to  Mr.  Wilson,  nevertheless,  we  will  allow,  that,  had  the 
matter  he  has  collected  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  chiffwiniery 
been  arranged  with  the  method  of  those  gatherers  of  refuse, 
much  of  it  would  have  been  valuable  to  students  of  antiquities. 
Nay,  more ;  we  honestly  believe,  that,  with  a  little  more  pains- 
taking, even  his  demonstrations  might  have  been  made,  we  do 
not  say  conclusive  and  convincing,  but  clear  and  intelligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  ability  and  experience  of  Lord 
Brougham,^  assisted  by  the  freshness  of  Mr.  Routh,  engaged  in 
the  production  of  a  connected  history  of  Newton's  "  Pnneipia," 
and  in  exhibiting  the  direct  relation  in  which  any  one  of  its 
books  stands  to  the  others.  It  would  be  well,  by-the-bye,  if 
the  whole  fifty  or  sixty  separate  subjects  of  mathematical  study, 
were  similarly  dealt  with  by  equally  masterly  hands.  His 
Lordship  never  has  to  confess,  as  has  Mr.  Wilson  on  several 
occasions,  that  he  has  not  had  access  to  the  proper  fountains  of 
intelligence.  No;  on  the  contrary,  the  noble jphilosopher  is 
quite  aufait  on  the  subject  of  whicli  he  treats.  His  familiarity 
discovers  itself  in  the  ease  with  which  all  the  histcnrical  infor- 
mation is  introduced ;  while  the  expertness  of  his  coadjutor  is 
not  less  visible  in  those  parts  of  the  volume  which  are  devoted 
to  the  more  recent  improvements  in  analytical  methods — without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  which,  Mr.  Koutk  could  never  have 
attained  his  exalted  position  in  the  university.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt,  that  the  course  of  training  which  students 
undergo  in  the  older  universities,  is  best  adapted  to  produce 
able  and  well-read  men.    The  almost  deadly  strife  for  place 
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(for  we  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  man  whose  life  was 
p()sitivelv"  endangered  by  the  jealous  ambition  of  hie  rival  for 
the  po^iitioD  of  senior  wrangler)  tends  more  than  aught  else 
to  excite  that  spirit  of  emulation  which,  in  fact,  is  causing  the 
honour- examination  at  Cambridge  to  become  yearly  more 
searching ;  and  the  undergraduates  thems^ves,  at  Oxford  as 
well  as  at  Cambridge,  spar©  no  jKiiiis  nr  f\\i'n^o  |<-  ^iiin  tlie 
highest  distinctions  wHch  those  Tiuivorsitiu!*  I'au  bt'sti.iv-.  \Vith- 
oxit  stopping  to  canvass  the  merits  nf  difl'orout  fiystems,  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  tht:  University  of  London,  in  its  bold  endea- 
vour to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  polite  educntion  with  pro- 
ficiency in  learned  subjects,  hiis  been  rewarded  with  a  very 
encouraging  degree  of  success.  It  is  at  these  seminaries  that 
the  boy  becomes  the  man,  acquii-ing  habits  of  self-reliance,  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  of  humility :  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
must  tight  his  own  way,  ho  quickly  discovers,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  has  many  equals  and  several  superiors.  To  the 
aspirant  senior  wrangler,  "the  analytical  view  of  Newton's 
Principia  "  will  be  of  incalculable  worth.  It  well  deserves  t» 
be  received  as  a  companion  text-book  to  the  treatiaes  whiclt  are 
now  read  in  preference  even  to  some  portions  of  Sir  Isaac's 
great  work.  It  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
flie  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  the  primal  truths  of  modem 
astronomical  science  were  established.  We  can  give  but  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
philosopher  is  exhibited  by  the  noble  commentator  and  his  dis- 
tinguished coUiiborittciir. 

Kewtnn's  "  Principia  "  commences  with  the  theory  of  limiting 
ratios,  and  geometrically  represents  the  analysis  of  the  di^ 
fcrcnfial  calculus.  Leibnitz  conceived  the  geoeratioQ  of  quan- 
tities to  proceed  by  the  constant  addition  of  one  indefinitely 
small  quantity  to  another;  Newton,  by  the  motion  trf  others. 
In  the  first,  tlie  dijTcrence  is  arrived  at,  when,  in  the  limit,  the 
one  quantity  equ^s  the  other ;  in  the  second,  the  fluxion  is 
found  when  one  line  moves  up  to  another,  and  ultimately  coin- 
eides  with  It.   The  authors  of  the  "  Analytical  View"  observe ; — 

"  The  first  book  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies  without  regard  to 
thn  resistance  of  the  medium  that  fills  the  apace  in  which  they  move  j 
.iTid  it  is  principally  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  motions  in  orbits 
determined  by  centripetal  forces,  and  to  examining  the  attraction 
of  bodies.  The  second  book  treats  of  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
chii'flv  as  afTecting  the  motion  of  bodies  that  tnove  in  them.  The 
third  book  contains  the  application  of  the  principle  thus  esta- 
blished, to  the  motions,  attractions,  and  figures  of  the  heavenly 
bodies." 

It  is  at  once  evident  irhat  immense  asaistsnoe  is  derived  from 
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such  a  passage  as  the  preceding.  In  the  simplest  style,  and  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  the 
exact  connexion  between  the  three  books ;  and  the  student  can 
thus  appreciate  before-hand  the  importance  of  the  course  he  is 
commencing.  The  fundamental  proposition  is,  that,  if  a  body 
be  acted  upon  by  a  centripetal  force,  the  line  drawn  from  the 
body  to  the  centre  of  force,  describes  plane  areas  which  are 
always  proportional  to  the  times  of  the  body's  motion,  and 
conversely.  The  application  of  this  proposition  and  of  its  subse- 
quent corollaries  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
readily  made.  By  Kepler's  laws  we  learn,  that  the  planetary 
orbits  are  ellipses ;  that  they  describe  round  the  sun  in  one  focus 
areas  proportional  to  the  times;  and  that  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances.  Newton 
shows  that  these  bodies  are  retained  in  their  paths  by  a  force 
varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance.  This  directly 
leads  to  the  subject  of  gravitation ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  moon's  motion  is  consequent  on  gravity  only,  although  the 
proportion  of  the  centripetal  force  which  keeps  her  in  her  orbit, 
is  not  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Hence,  the  great  discovery  of  the  law  which  governs  the  uni- 
verse is  unfolded  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  "  Principia." 

We  have  here  assimied  that  Kepler's  laws  are  established. 
This,  however,  Newton  goes  on  to  show,  treating  at  great 
length  of  the  sections  of  the  cone  which,  by  his  subsequent 
propositions,  are  seen  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  curves. 
The  motion  of  a  body  acted  on  by  a  centripetal  force  which 
varies  as  the  distance,  is  proved  to  be  in  an  ellipse ;  and,  if  this 
law  of  force  held  good  between  the  planets  and  the  sun,  as  it 
does  between  the  centre  and  the  surface  of  each  planet,  the 
whole  number  of  planets  would  revolve  in  equal  periods  round 
the  sun.  Let  the  law  of  force  be  changed,  and  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  dista,nce ;  and  the  body  will  describe  an 
ellipse  round  the  centre  of  force,  which  will  now  be  in  the  focus. 
This  is  the  law  which  pervades  the  imiverse.  As  an  immediate 
corollary  to  the  preceding,  it  follows  that  no  curves  but  conic 
sections  can  be  described  by  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  centripetal 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance.  This, 
indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the  establishment  of  Kepler's 
first  law  ;  and,  by  similar  processes,  the  other  two  are  confirmed. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  are  initiated,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
sections  of  the  first  book,  into  the  practical  utility  of  astro- 
nomical observations ;  for  the  geometrical  propositions  therein 
contained,  are  designed  to  show  how  to  construct  the  orbit  of 
which  we  have  obtained  the  elements,  or  in  which,  at  least,  we 
have  obtained  three  points.     Indeed,  as  Lord  Brougham  re- 
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loarkft,  "The  intimate  connesion  between  the  purely  geome- 
trical pnrta  of  the  '  Priiicipia,' — the  fifth  and  sixth  Bet-tions  of 
the  first  bjok, — and  the  most  sublime  inquiries  into  the  motions 
of  the  huaTeulv  bodies ;  those  motions,  too,  which  are  the  most 
rapid,  and  performed  in  space  the  most  prodigious, — may  suffice 
to  show  tlie  student,  how  well  worthy  these  mathematical  invee- 
tigutioiia  arc  of  being  minutely  followed."  Now  that  wc  know 
the  orbits,  the  object  is,  to  find  the  position  of  the  body  at  a 
given  time ;  and  this  is  the  next  point  treated  by  the  philo- 
sopher. At  this  stage  there  intervenes  a  merely  mathematical 
investigation,  which  is  of  no  practical  utility.  The  law  of  fore© 
is  made  general,  instead  of  particular  as  in  the  preceding ;  and, 
consequently,  the  cui'ves  described  are  no  longer  limited  to  sec- 
tions of  the  cone.  Then,  again,  retuniiiig  to  problems  of  prac- 
tical importance,  the  investigator  considers  the  effect  of  a  force 
besides  the  centripetal  force,  being  applied  laterally ;  and  this, 
we  leani,  produces  a  variation  in  the  axis  of  the  orbit.  The 
axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  thus  revolves  in  a  period  of  about 
109,060  years;  but  Sir  Isaac  regarded  this  as  indicating  a 
deviation  from  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  so 
very  minute  as  not  to  alter  sensibly  the  form  and  position  of 
the  orbits  thence  resulting.  The  motion  of  bodies  along  given 
surfaces,  not  in  planes,  passing  through  the  centre  of  force,  or, 
in  other  words,  eccentric  (i.  e.,  capricious)  motion,  coines  next ; 
and  thus,  step  by  step,  we  are  conducted  to  the  consideration  of 
complex  motion.  Tlie  puth  described  by  two  bodies  mutually 
attracting  each  other,  will  be  tlie  same  as  if,  instead  of  their 
acting  on  one  another,  some  third  body,  placed  in  their  centre 
of  gravity,  acted  upon  each  of  them  with  the  same  force  with 
which  they  act  each  on  the  other.  And,  if  a  third  body  be 
introduced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  Earth,  and  Moon, 
neither  of  the  two  latter  bodies  describes  an  ellipse  round  the 
Sim ;  but  they  re\olve  round  each  other  and  round  their  centre 
of  gravity,  that  centre  itself  describing  an  elliptical  line.  All 
these  conclusions  I'equire  slight  corrections  or  adjustments, 
consequent  on  the  disturbances  exerted  on  each  planet  by  the 
rest :  iiud  to  the  consideration  of  these  Sir  Isaac  now  applies 
himself.  The  motion  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  we  have  seen,  takes 
about  100,000  years  to  complete  a  revolution.  So  the  eccen- 
tritity  of  the  Earth's  orbit  has  been  slowly  decreasing,  and  will 
coiilinue  to  decrease  down  to  a  certain  limit,  from  which  it  win 
tlieii  begin  to  increase.  We  may  here  introduce  a  noteworthy 
inference  from  Newton's  proposition  on  the  attraction  of  a 
hnllim-  .sphere,  which  exhibits  great  power  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  : — 
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"  "We  may  here  stop  to  observe  upon  a  remarkable  inference  whicb 
may  be  drawn  from  this  theorem.  Suppose,  that  in  the  centre  ot 
any  planet,  as  of  the  Earth,  there  is  a  large  vacant  spherical  space, 
or  that  the  globe  is  a  hollow  sphere ;  if  any  particle  or  mass  of 
matter  is  at  any  moment  of  time  in  any  point  of  this  hollow  sphere, 
it  must,  as  iar  as  the  globe  is  concerned,  remain  for  ever  at  rest 
there,  and  suffer  no  attraction  from  the  globe  itself.  Then  the  force 
of  any  other  heavenly  body,  as  the  Moon,  will  attract  it,  and  so  will 
the  force  of  the  Sun.  Suppose  these  two  bodies  in  opposition,  it  will 
be  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  Sun  with  a  force  equal  to  the  difference 
of  their  attractions,  and  this  force  will  vary  the  relative  position 
(configuration)  of  the  three  bodies  ;  but  from  the  greater  attraction 
of  the  Sun,  the  particle,  or  body,  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the 
hollow  globe  next  to  the  Sun.  Now,  the  Earth's  attraction  will 
exert  no  influence  over  the  internal  body,  even  when  in  contact  with 
the  internal  surface  of  the  hollow  sphere ;  for  the  theorem  which  we 
have  just  demonstrated  is  quite  general,  and  applies  to  particles 
wherever  situated  within  the  sphere.  Therefore,  although  the  Earth 
moves  round  its  axis,  the  body  will  always  continue  moving  so  as  to 
shift  its  place  every  instant  and  retain  its  position  towards  the  Sun. 
In  like  maner,  if  any  quantity  of  moveable  particles  thrown  off,  for 
example,  by  the  rotating  motion  of  the  Earth,  are  in  the  hollow,  they 
will  not  be  attracted  by  the  Earth,  but  only  towards  the  Sun ;  and 
will  all  accumulate  towards  the  side  of  the  hollow  sphere  next  the 
Sun.  So  of  any  fluid,  whether  water  or  melted  matter,  in  the  hollow, 
provided  it  do  not  wholly  fill  up  the  space,  the  whole  of  it  will  be 
accumulated  towards  the  Sun.  Suppose  it  only  enough  to  fill  half 
the  hollow  space,  it  will  all  be  accumulated  on  one  side,  and  that  side 
the  one  next  the  Sun ;  consequently,  the  axis  of  rotation  will  be 
changed,  and  will  not  pass  through  the  centre  or  even  near  it,  and 
will  constantly  be  altering  its  position.  Hence,  we  may  be  assured 
that  there  is  no  such  hollow  in  the  globe  filled  with  melted  matter, 
or  any  hollow  at  all,  inasmuch  as  there  could  no  hollow  exist  without 
such  accumulations,  in  consequence  of  particles  of  the  internal 
spherical  surface  being  constantly  thrown  off  by  the  rotating  motion 
of  the  Earth." 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Principia," 
are  confessedly  not  of  so  great  importance  as  those  wliich 
have  been  reviewed;  and  we  feel  the  less  compunction  in 
passing  by  it,  because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  considered  so 
satisfactory  as  the  first  book ;  and  the  recent  improvements  in 
analysis,  which  the  present  authors  have  introduced  into  the 
corresponding  portion  of  their  volume,  would  be  of  little  interest 
to  the  general  reader.  It  needs  scarcelv  to  be  remarked,  that 
we  do  not  say  this  in  depreciation  of  Sir  Isaac:  far  from  it. 
All  the  advances  made  by  his  successors  are  but  the  conse- 
quences of  his  original  discoveries,  and  a  continuation  of  in- 
quiries which  he  began,   and  which,  perhaps,  could  not  have 
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■been  prosecuted  without  him.  The  subjects  of  which  he  treated 
were,  at  all  events,  entirely  new.  Curvilinear  motion  and 
tho  laws  of  attraction  were  altogether  unkiRinn,  or.  at  least, 
unexplored;  and  yet,  even  with  tht;  uid  of  modem  improve- 
ments, subsequent  investigations  have  been  obliged  to  accept  his 
fraction  -tis  as  the  most  accurate  asi^ertainiiblc  value  of  the 
ellipticity  of  the  Earth's  figure.  ^Vnd,  although  the  science  of 
Mathematics  was  not  far  enough  iiri\  ancnd  in  hi^  d:i_i'  to  enable 
him  to  investigate  completely  the  motion  of  sound,  yet,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  he  solved  to  a  certain  degree  the  simpler  case 
of  the  motion  of  air  in  a  tube.  By  the  aid,  however,  of  a  moat 
elaborate  and  refined  analysis,  mathematicians  are  now  making 
rapid  strides  towards  gaining  the  mastery  over  queations  and 
diMuulties  which  were  then  stippoaed  to  he  imposeiblc  of  solu- 
tion. How  neat,  for  instance,  i*  the  symbolization  introduced 
by  )Ir.  Halmon  in  his  Conic  Sections !  And  again,  how  elegant 
the  manipidation  of  differential  equations  by  the  separation  of 
the  symbol  from  the  function  !  These  are  novelties  of  to-day: 
but  they  have  one  disadvantage,  to  which  Geometry  can  never 
be  exposed.  Analysis  is  simply  an  abstraction  ;  Geometry  is  a 
figured  idea,  and,  as  such,  is  better  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
himiaii  capacity,  unable,  for  the  most  part,  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  an  analytical  expresHon,  unless  of  the  eimplest 
possible  nature.  It  is  casv  enough  to  use  the  tools,  and  to  solve 
mathematical  problems  which  require  only  an  analytical  result; 
but  where  an  iiiterpretation  is  necessary,  few  attempt  it ;  and, 
what  is  more,  the  senate -ho  use  exiimination  rarely  demands  it. 

The  world  is  not  governed  by  chance,  but  ia  regulated  by 
fixed  and  unaltemble  laws :  yet,  many  events  of  ordinary 
(iceunvnco  are  not  regarded  as  resulting  from  any  law.  K&in, 
HivAV,  and  bail,  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning,  are  so  common 
thiit  we  almost  disregard  them.  As  to  either  storms,  or  even 
wia^ons,  the  laws  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered  which 
legnlate,  and  must  regulate,  their  approach  and  succession. 
Iluie,  indeed,  is  a  wide  field  for  future  observation.  These 
!itiQ():ipheric  changes  may  be  dependent  on  certain  relative 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  may  hereafter  come  to  be 
picdicted  with  as  great  confidence  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
the  occultation  of  a  fixed,  star. 
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Abt.  IW. — Export  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  tie  Bocly 
Mountains^  in  the  year  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  CaJifomia 
in  the  years  1843-44.  By  Brevet- Captain  J.  C.  Fremont. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington.     1645. 

2.  Notes  qf  Travel  in  :€alifomia,  including  the  Arkansas.  Del  Norte 

and  Gila  Bivers.     From  the  Official  Eeports  of  Capt-ain  Fre- 
mont and  Major  Emory.     New  York.     1849. 

3.  Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamei^ica  und  deren  Territorien. 

Ton  Karl  Weichardt.     Leipsic.     18i48. 

4.  Life,  Explorations,  and  Public  Services  of  John  Charles  Fremont. 

Boston.     1856. 

The  struggle  now  going  on  in  the  United  States  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  an  important  change  is  coming  over  the 
American  mind.  The  Presidential  election  there  offers  a  truly 
novel  spectacle.  For  many  years  past,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  elections  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Union  carried 
on  in  the  worn-out  tracks  of  antiquated  party-feeling.  Now, 
however — for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Kepublic 
— a  powerful  portion  of  citizens  have  seceded  from  the  trammels 
of  obsolete  political  cliques,  and  turned  their  eyes  upon  a  man 
not  conspicuous  bv  any  share  he  has  borne  in  petty  party 
intrigues,  but  distmguished  rather  by  the  prestige  of  science 
and  romantic  adventure.  It  would  appear  that  a  feeling  is 
growing  np  among  the  people  beyond  the  ocean,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth is  much  in  want  of  some  new  element  wherewith  to 
refresh  and  invigorate  itself.  Formerly,  when  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidentship  was  put  forward,  the  first,  almost  the  only 
question  with  the  painty  that  supported  him  was,  whether  he 
fully  came  up  to  the  requisites  of  this  or  that  narrow  pro- 
gramme. In  the  present  juncture,  a  great  section  of  the 
American  popiJatiou  have  boldly  cast  aside  that  restricted 
standard,  and  resolved  to  offer  the  Presidentship  to  a  "  freeh 
man,"  who  represents  the  principle  of  human  liberty  in  its 
broad  sense,  without  being  tied  by  special  engagements.  The 
name  of  that  man  is  scarcely  known  in  the  political  arena  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  apart  from  that  bustling  scene,  his 
renown  is  famous  throughout  the  two  hemispheres.  It  is  a 
name  which  has  become  a  household  word  for  everything  daring 
and  adventurous  —  a  name  adored  by  the  youth  of  America, 
and  honoured  by  all  disciples  of  human  progress.  It  is  the 
name  of  a  dauntless  pioneer  of  civilization,  whose  foot  has 
become  familiar  with  those  mysterious  mountain-ranges  hitherto 
hid  from  the  eye  of  science — a  traveller  over  deserts  intermi- 
nable, penetrating  the  secrets  of  nature  in  search  of  new  high- 
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ways  for  commerce — an  explorer  of  boundleas  prairies  where, 
before  him,  only  the  wild  beast  and  the  red  savage  wandered. 
In  a  word,  it  is  Fremont,  the  "  Rithfinder,"  the  hero  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains, — he  whose  gaHarnt  deeds,  in  the  cause  of 
science,  read  to  our  fireside  reason  like  the  dazzling  pages  of 
tiction.  A  heavy  debt  his  oonntry  owes  him.  Her  ranner  of 
stars  his  bold  hand  p)aat«d  on  the  snow-cUd  Bmnniita  of 
hitherto  inaccessible  peaks.  With  a  handftd  of  braves,  h« 
gained  and  offered  her  the  "(Jolden  Empire"  of  California, 
and  opened  up  grand  routes  for  her  triumphal  progress  from  the 
east  1o  the  west.  This  ch(»en  child  of  progress  now  stands  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  a  competitor  for  the  highest  functions 
bis  country  baa  to  offer. 

It  may  be  said — and  indeed  it  has  been  said — ^that  there  is 
danger  in  trusting  the  destinies  of  a'  eountry  to  a  man  whose 
experience  as  a  politician  is  so  recent  and  untried.  No  doabt 
there  is  some  reason  in  this  objection.  But  h"  that  as  it  may, 
in  the  present  state  of  things  Fremont  ia-n  nvrfisih/,  for  he  alone 
is  able  to  cement  the  discordant  and  medky  parties  of  American 
progress  into  a  bond  of  union  against  the  phalanx  of  slave- 
holders. If  Fremont's  views  stood  out  in  more  glaring  relief, — 
if  he  was  a  member  of  that  "notorious  circle"  of  statesmen 
who  have  hitherto  monopolized  the  political  life  of  the  Union, 
his  candidature  would  nave  but  little  chiim  to  the  wide-felt 
sympathy  it  now  enjoys.  The  very  fact  that  he  stands  aloof 
from  the  squabbles  of  clique  and  faction  renders  him  the  more 
acceptable  to  the  different  sections  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 
True,  this  has  some  disadvantage,  in  so  far  as  Fremont,  to  a 
certain  extent,  represents  the  unknown.  But  how  much  greater 
a  disailvantage  it  would  be  if  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal  camp 
piive  an  easy  and  undisputed  victory  to  the  upholders  of  slavery ! 
The  ;^reat  want  of  the  Republic,  at  this  moment,  is  a  President 
iif  thoroughly  patriotic  inspirations, — honest,  aioA  beyond  the 
,sh;it'ts  of  cahimnv, — devoted  tPo  the  integrity  of  his  ffreat 
country,  and  who  is  prepared  to  take  his  stand  unyieldingly  at 
the  r<ide  of  human  freedom.  In  short,  a  leader  representing  the 
idea  of  progress  on  its  broadest  basis,  and  under  whose  adnunia- 
ti-:ttiiin  the  sound  part  of  the  Republic  would  have  time  to  gather 
its  lorces,  and  to  re-establish  unity  and  harmony.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Fremont  would  supply  this  want ;  that  his  cha- 
raiter  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  this  patriotic  vocation.  His 
wlioEe  life  has  been  a  series  of  sacrifices  and  acts  of  devotion  to 
his  country's  welfare.  If,  therefore,  on  November  the  4th,  his 
name  should  come  forth  triumphant  from  the  electoral  urn,  a 
new  and  better  era  may  confidently  be  e^eot«d  for  the  Trans- 
atlantic Republic. 
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A  sketch  of  the  career  of  a  man  destined  to  play  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  election  struggles  of  the  United  States, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting.  Unfortunately,  in  the  whole 
of  the  "  literature  on  Fremont,"  which  has  recently  sprung  up, 
there  is  scarcely  a  work  to  be  found  which  does  full  justice  to 
the  varied  fate  and  daring  exploits  of  the  Pathfinder.  There  is 
certainly  no  lack  of  writings  extolling  his  fame  and  advocating 
his  election  in  terms  the  most  enthusiastic.  But  a  full  and 
accurate  biography  of  the  man  and  his  merits  has  yet  to  be 
written.  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  own  sketches  and  reports, 
and  from  various  other  disjointed  sources,  that  we  must  draw 
the  materials  for  a  biography.  Still,  so  replete  with  remarkable 
events  and  incidents  is  the  history  of  his  career,  that  even  a 
meagre  outline  is  sufficient  to  attract  universal  attention. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  the  life  of  Colonel  Fremont  has 
been  a  series  of  adventures.  The  very  story  of  his  birth  is 
stamped  with  that  spirit  of  romance  which  ever}'  subsequent 
chapter  of  his  life  has  increased  and  rendered  more  captivating 
to  the  imagination.  The  tale  of  the  chequered  fortunes  of  his 
family  runs  thus :  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
during  the  despotic  reign  of  Napoleon,  a  Frenchman,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  fled  to  avoid  persecution  for  some 
political  offence.  This  fugitive  from  the  clutches  of  his  oppres- 
sors embarked  secretly  for  St.  Domingo;  but  tlie  ship  that 
carried  him  being  captured  by  an  English  cruizer,  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  made  prisoners,  and  landed  at  the  British 
Antilles.  There,  for  some  time,  the  unfortunate  exile  pursued 
a  life  of  labour  till  another,  and  this  time  successful  escape  cast 
him  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States.  Fortune,  there,  for  once 
smiled  upon  him,  and  gave  him  as  a  wife  the  fair  daughter  of 
Colonel  ^Vhiting,  the  head  of  one  of  the  "  first  families"  of 
Virginia.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  love-passages  of  that 
romantic  imion,  nor  describe  the  many  impediments  that  lay  in 
the  way  of  the  gallant  suitor.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
intrusion  of  the  penniless  and  unkno^Ti  French  refugee  into  the 
exclusive  circles  of  the  Virginian  aristocracy  was  viewed  with 
no  favourable  eye  by  the  "  leading  families"  of  the  state ;  and 
thus  the  native  soil  of  his  loving  partner  became  very  soon  too 
hot  for  the  luckless  exile.  Packing  up  what  little  he  had  to 
pack,  he  emigrated  into  the  Indian  territory,  far  away  from  the 
traces  of  civilization,  taking  with  him  his  faithfid  wife  who, 
true  woman  as  she  was,  bore  every  privation  by  his  side.  In 
the  midst  of  this  arduous  journey,  at  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  in 
the  year  1813,  she  gave  birth  to  a  cliild,  John  Charles  Fremont, 
the  subject  of  this  sketcli- 

The  parents,  soon  after  the  biith  of  John  GharleB,  started 
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aj^ain  from  their  temporary  resting-place,  and  wandered  into 
the  country  of  the  Ckoctaw  and  Creek  Indiana.  It  appears 
that  the  elder  Fremont,  besides  the  domestic  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  leave  the  inhospitable  circles  of  Virginia,  had 
an  unconquerable  disposition  to  migration,  and  an  absorbing 
desire  to  study  the  peculiarities  and  manners  of  strange  races. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  man  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  Union  are 
now  directed,  spent  among  barbarous  trib^  the  morning  of  his 
life.  The  red-skin  woman  became  his  nurse,  and  her  wild 
tongue  he  prattled  in  his  infancy.  His  first  impressions  were 
formed  amidst  the  grand  solitudes  of  the  virgin  forest  and  the 
boundless  plain  of  the  prairies ;  and  his  earliest  youth  passed 
away  roWng  over  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Indian.  This  was 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  career  of  the  "  Pathfinder." 

Approaching  manhood,  we  see  young  Fremont  within  the 
pale  of  more  cultivated  life.  His  father,  after  all  his  wander- 
ings, having  found  a  resting-place  in  the  grave,  the  widow  went 
to  reside  in  Carolina,  and  sent  her  boy  to  Charleston  College,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  In  later  years,  we 
find  Fremont  a  successful  teacher  of  that  science.  Towards 
1833,  he  held  the  situation  of  professor  of  mathematics  on  board 
the  American  sloop  of  war,  "  Natchez,"  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  two  years,  during  the  cniise  of  that  vessel  on  the 
coast  of  South  America.  Afterwards  he  received  a  similar 
appointment  on  board  a  United  States'  frigate ;  but  this  mono- 
tonous occupation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  to 
liis  taste,  and  he  consequently  left  the  navy,  devoting  his  talents 
entirely  to  civil  engineering.  The  migratory  disposition  and 
love  of  adventure  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  drew  him  to 
a  Avilder  scene  for  his  activity.  The  spell  was  upon  him ;  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  noble  impulse  that  urged  him  onward, 
and  he  set  out  for  those  savage  regions  where  the  native  Indian 
life  was  yet  to  be  found.  In  1837  and  1838,  we  see  him  busy 
in  tlio  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  drawing  up  topographical 
nia])s,  and  studying  the  customs  of  his  barbaric  hosts.  The 
United  States  at  that  time  had  an  eye  upon  the  districts  of  the 
Cherokees  ;  they  wished  to  drive  that  tribe  to  the  other  bank  of 
tile  Mississippi.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  aborigines,  imder 
tli(  se  circumstances,  were  not  most  amiably  disposed  towards  the 
white  man.  Indeed,  one  of  the  expeditions  of  Fremont,  which  was 
undertaken  in  company  with  a  gallant  German  backwoodsman, 
proHiised  to  end  tragically  enough  for  the  two  daring  pioneers  of 
science.  Late  one  evening,  the  travellers  found  themselves  sud- 
denly amidst  a  tribe  of  hostile  Indians  engaged  in  a  noisy  revel. 
Tomahawks  and  scalping-knives  were  speedily  produced;  and 
the  white  men  only  owed  their  lives  to  that  quality  of  compas- 
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sion  common  to  woman,  cmlized  and  uncivilized.  The  squaws 
of  the  tribe  hid  them  in  bundles  of  maize  from  the  vengeance 
of  their  savage  lords,  and  set  them  free  when  the  men  were 
lying  down  insensible  with  the  **  fire-water "  they  had  drunk. 
This  hairbreadth  escape  from  the  most  frightful  death,  instead 
of  deterring  Fremont,  only  acted  as  a  further  incentive  to  seek 
new  dangers  in  more  distant  and  more  desolate  regions. 

His  desire  was  shortly  gratified,  and  a  wider  field  oflFcred  for 
his  activity.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  renowned 
French  engineer,  Nicollet,  for  the  survey  of  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  There  Fremont,  who  served  as  a  second- 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  had  ample  opportunity  to  prepare  him- 
self for  greater  enterprises.  As  though  fully  convinced  of  the 
destinies  that  awaited  him,  he  inured  himseli  to  every  hardship 
and  privation  incident  to  camp-life,  and  became  a  proficient  in 
the  many  self-reliant  contrivances  necessarj'  to  the  man  that 
would  traverse  the  imtrodden  wilderness.  He  soon  rendered 
himself  distinguished  among  the  companions  of  his  toil,  not  only 
by  his  ability  as  an  engineer,  but  also  by  his  success  as  a  prairie 
sportsman.  His  deadly  rifle  and  sure  eye  at.  the  bufiSdo-chase 
were  the  talk  and  envj'  of  the  little  camp.  The  part  he  took  in 
this  expedition  of  Nicollet  brought  his  name  for  the  first  time 
prominently  before  the  public.  On  his  return  to  Washington, 
he  drew  up,  in  company  with  the  German  Hassler,  those  famons 
maps  by  which  he  gained  the  applause  of  the  scientific  world, 
and  gave  brilliant  promise  of  greater  deeds. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  wooed  and  won  the 
fair  daughter  of  the  well-known  American  senator.  Colonel 
Benton,  and  carried  off  "Little  Jessie,"  in  spite  of  paternal 
opposition.  Colonel  Benton  entertained  the  idea,  not  uncommon 
with  other  obdurate  parents,  that  a  second  lieutenant,  in  a  corps 
where  promotion  is  very  slow,  and  who  had  no  other  means  of 
support  but  the  insufficient  pay  of  a  subaltern,  was  not,  in  a 
prudential  sense,  a  very  eligible  son-in-law.  Taking  this  view 
of  the  question,  the  stern  father  resolved  on  banishing  the 
unwelcome  suitor  ;  and,  cunning  strategist  as  he  was,  procured 
for  Fremont  a  commission  for  the  survey  of  the  Moingonan 
River,  in  Iowa,  the  banks  of  which  were  infested  by  the  Saca 
and  Foxes,  two  ferocious  Indian  tribes.  No  doubt,  this  commis- 
sion was  meant  as  a  sort  of  Uriah's  errand.  But  fortune  willed 
it  otherwise ;  and  after  a  lengthened  ramble  along  the  banks  of 
the  Indian  -  haunted  river,  the  obstinate  second  -  lieutenant 
returned  in  safety,  only,  however,  to  find  the  old  eolonel  still 
inexorable.  Thus  reduced  to  extremities,  Fremont  settled  -the 
afiair,  by  proposing  an  elopement  and  secret  marriage,  which 
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were  duly  performed.  The  father  then  gave  in  to  the /ait  accompli, 
and  entered  into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  his  gallant 
son-in-law ;  but  he  never  even  alluded  to  thfe  elopement  and 
clandestine  performamce  of  the  marriage  rites.  Only  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  afterwards,  he  once  confessed  to  a  friend,  that 
*'  Little  Jessie,  at  the  time,  understood  her  husband  better  than 
her  father  did." 

This  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  old  Benton  is  invested  with 
a  still  more  romantic  character,  when  we  remember  that,  by  a 
curious  chance,  Fremont,  in  his  early  youth,  had  nearly  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  hand  of  the  fierce  senator.  The  little 
episode  to  which  we  allude  is  this :  The  father  of  Fremont, 
one  day  during  his  migrations,  was  tranquilly  refreshing 
himself  with  his  family,  in  the  parlour  of  an  inn  at  Nash- 
ville, in  Tennessee,  when  their  composure  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
whiz  of  bullets  through  the  door,  some  of  which  passed  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  head  of  young  John  Chfu*les.  The 
pistols  had  been  fired  by  Colonel  Thomas  Benton,  in  a  "political 
difficulty  "  with  General  Andrew  Jackson,  the  victor  of  New 
Orleans,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States.  For- 
tunately, the  deadly  missive  took  no  effect ;  and  young  Fremont 
was  preserved  from  the  stray  senatorial  bullet.  THiis  semi- 
tragical  scene  had  a  fitting  dinouement  in  later  times.  The  two 
combatants,  Benton  and  Jackson,  became  fast  friends ;  while 
the  boy  Fremont,  who  had  well-nigh  fallen  an  accidental  sacri- 
fice to  old  Benton's  violence,  made  nimself  his  son-in-law.  The 
whole  history  is  redolent  of  the  peculiarities  of  "  American  life." 

But  let  us  hasten  to  describe  the  Five  Great  Expeditions  of 
Discovery,  the  performance  of  which  has  created  the  world-wide 
fame  of  Fremont,  and  placed  his  name  by  the  side  of  Humboldt, 
3Iungo  Park,  Audubon,  Barth,  and  other  illustrious  travellers. 
Happy  as  his  marriage  proved — the  charms  of  home  and  family 
were  unable  to  keep  long  in  their  rosy  bondage  this  man  of 
enterprise.  The  scientific  impulse  being  all-powerfiil  with  him, 
he  soon  grew  weary  of  repose,  and  slighted  the  tranquil  pleasures 
of  his  own  hearth.  Tlie  restless  genius  pined  to  be  away  in 
those  far-off'  regions,  which  report  had  invested  with  a  fabulous 
interest.  The  mysteries  of  the  immense  tracts  of  land  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  attracted  his  ambition.  These 
territories,  yet  unvisited  by  science, — where  Nature  sat  alone, 
unintruded  on  but  by  the  red-skin,  or  the  adventurous  trapper, — 
were  to  be  laid  open  to  the  hundred  arts  of  civilization  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  great  task  proposed  was,  to  explore 
that  Cimmerian  range,  the  Rocky  Mountains, — to  define  the 
passes  that  lead  through  them  towards  the  Gbreat  Ooean, — and  to 
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lay  down,  by  accurate  surveys,  the  routes  across  the  Western 
Desert.  To  this  object,  Fremont  henceforth  devoted  all  his 
energy.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  Pathfinder  of  the  vast 
unexplored  regions  of  the  North  American  continent. 

It  was  in  May,  1842,  that  Fremont  started  for  the  first  of  his 
memorable  expeditions.     His  survey,  this  time,  was  to  embrace 
the  country  between  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  and  the  great  Platte,  or 
Nebraska  River.     The  company  he  took  with  him  consisted 
principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian  voi/ageurs,  who  had  been 
trained  to  a  life  in  the  wilderness  in  the  ser\dce  of  the  fur 
companies.    Twenty-two  chosen  men  composed  the  daring  band. 
The  son  of  Colonel  Benton  also,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  was  of 
the  party,  under  the  special  charge  of  Fremont.     The  German 
topographist,  Charles  Preuss,  joined  their  ranks ;    and  to  his 
extraordinary  skill  and  enthusiasm  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
service    assigned   him — that   of   sketching   the   topographical 
features  of  the  country — Fremont  has  always  borne  the  highest 
and  most  grateful  testimony.      Then   there   was  Christopher 
Carson,  celebrated  throughout  America  for  his  exploits  as  a 
mountaineer,  trapper,  and  bear-lmuter  ;  known,  by  every  one  in 
the  United  States,  as  "  Kit  Carson,"  the  hero  of  the  prairie  :  he 
acted  as  guide  to  the  expedition.  A  man  of  apparently  the  most 
peaceable  and  temperate  habits ;  of  small  stature,  fair  complexion, 
and  mild  blue  eyes,  this  Kit  Carson  is  the  ideal  of  a  western  hunter 
and  coureur  des  hois.    He  possesses  what  the  Americans  call  **  the 
prairie  and  mountain  qualities  "  to  the  highest  degree.  His  power 
of   scenting  the  game  is  as  acute  as  any  hound's ;    he  is  as 
terrible  with  the  scalping-knife  as  any  red  man.     He  rides  as  if 
he  were  one  with  his  steed — a  true  centaur.     He  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  having  himself  been 
married   to   a   red-skin  woman.    In   such   company,  Fremont 
entered  upon  his  first  V03  age,  wanderinff  westward  through  the 
country  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  along  the  river  Platte,  into  the 
present  territory  of  Nebraska. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  impediments  to  this  expedition 
were  of  uncommon  magnitude.  At  every  turn,  the  travellers 
found  the  savages  astir,  and  ready  to  oppose  the  small  caravan. 
In  the  f(^w  scattered  government  forts,  erected  on  the  borders  of 
the  prairie,  tales  were  told  and  reports  were  circulated  of  recent 
fearful  massacres  of  white  men  by  the  surroimding  barbarous 
tribes.  The  advance  of  the  expedition,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  but  slow.  Everj'  night,  the  camp  had  in  a  manner 
to  be  fortified,  by  erecting  a  sort  of  breastwork,  constructed  of 
the  cars,  and  sentries  posted.  At  last,  any  further  pressing  for- 
ward appeared  to  many  an  act  of  madness.    Fremont  was  oom- 
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polled  to  hold  a  council  with  his  company,  and  to  offer  every 
one  the  choice  of  returning,  who  should  not  feel  inclined  to  take 
further  part  in  the  unavoidable  perils  before  them.  Yet  such 
was  the  influence  of  the  courage  of  Fremont,  that  one  man  only 
withdrew  from  the  hardy  band. 

The  further  the  adventurers  advanced,  the  more  infested  they 
found  the  country  with  swarms  of  hostile  Indians  of  the 
Cheyeune,  Gr&s  A  entre,  and  Sioux  tribes.  The  company  was 
iu  daily  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  savages ;  and  but 
for  the  presence  of  mind  and  experience  of  several  of  the 
guides,  shown  in  their  conferences  with  the  red-skins,  such  a 
late  would  no  doubt  have  befallen  them.  The  majority  of  the 
vof/a gears,  although  their  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  prairie 
expeditions,  were  appalled  by  the  perils  with  which  they  were 
now  surrounded,  and  felt  strongly  disposed  to  return.  It  was  only 
the  unpelding  determination  of  the  "  Pathfinder,"  and  the 
confidence  he  inspired  in  those  around  him,  that  kept  the 
troop  together.  The  nature  of  the  situation,  however,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  Kit  Carson,  at  Fort  Laramie,  fnade 
It  is  will  It  was  deemed  prudent,  also,  to  leave  the  son  of 
Colonel  Benton  behind,  at  that  garrison ;  for,  from  this  point, 
tlie  risks  increased  in  so  fearful  a  ratio,  that  the  company  had 
to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation  for  death,  if  not  in 
expectation  of  it.  At  the  last  moment  of  leaving  the  Fort 
Laramie,  Fremont  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  old  Indian 
chiefs,  \\\\o,  in  a  half-supplicating,  half-menacing  strain,  urged 
upon  him  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  advance.  "  You  have 
conic  among  us,'*  said  one  of  the  old  warriors,  "at  a  bad  time. 
Sonic  of  our  people  have  been  killed  by  the  whites,  and  our 
}(tun«x  men,  who  are  gone  to  the  mountains,  are  eager  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  their  relations.  Oui*  young  men  are  bad ;  and  if 
tliey  meet  you,  they  will  believe  that  you  are  carrying  goods 
and  ammunition  to  their  enemies,  and  they  will  fire  upon  you  I'' 
A  warning  letter  was  also  handed  to  Fremont,  signed  by  Otter- 
Ilat,  Breaker-of-AiTows,  Black-Xight,  and  Bull-Tail,  four  native 
(  hiefs.  In  this  document,  he  was  again  admonished  not  to  trust 
liinisclf  farther  into  the  country. 

The  intrepid  resolution,  evinced  by  Fremont  on  this  occasion, 
i>  truly  remarkable.  There  was  ample  justification  had  he 
concluded  to  return.  Indians,  traders,  hunters,  his  own  people, 
tlic  stoutest  hearts  among  them,  joined  with  one  voice  in  implor- 
iii<j;-  liim  not  to  expose  himself  and  them  to  what  they  regarded 
as  certain  death.  But  he,  unappalled,  persisted  in  his  determi- 
nation ;  and,  as  usual  with  him,  the  future  justified  his  resolve. 
To  the  red-skin  chiefs  assembled,  he  spoke  with  the  picturesque 
lan^aia^c  those  wild  orators  delight  in.     He  told  them  that  he 
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and  his  companiona  liad  "  throicn  aicay  their  bodies,^*  and  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  "  fight  or  die,  but  not  to  turn  back, 
come  what  might."  "  This  decision,  at  Fort  Laramie,"  as  an 
American  writer  justly  observes,  "  was  the  turning-point  of 
Fremont's  destiny.  If  he  had  yielded  to  the  fears  that  had  over- 
come all  other  minds,  failure  would  have  been  stamped  upon  him 
for  ever.  But  as  it  was,  he  won  the  glory  of  inflexible  and  invinci- 
ble resolution  in  the  hearts  of  his  admiring  followers,  and  gave  to 
the  savage,  and  all  others  who  dealt  with  him,  an  impression 
they  ever  after  retained — that  he  was,  indeed,  a  Brave,  and  that 
nothing  could  prevent  his  accomplishing  whatever  he  under- 
took.'' 

The  travelling  company,  proceeding  farther  on  their  journey 
westward,  found  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  conflicts  with  the 
red-skins  in  the  chase  of  the  bufialo.  Of  these  hunting  scenes, 
the  diary  of  Fremont  contains-  some  graphic  descriptions,  from 
which  we  select  a  specimen : — 

"  A  few  miles  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  the  buffalo,  swarming  in 
immense  numbers  over  the  plains,  where  they  had  left  scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass  standing.  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  sketching  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  rear,  had  at  first  noted  them  as  large  groves  of  timber. 
In  the  sight  of  such  a  mass  of  life,  the  traveller  feels  a  strange 
emotion  of  grandeur.  "We  had  heard  from  a  distance  a  dull  and  con- 
fused murmuring,  and  when  we  came  in  view  of  their  dark  masses, 
there  was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  beat  quicker. 
It  was  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  herds  are  feedingj;  and 
everywhere  they  were  in  motion.  Here  and  there  a  huge  old  bull 
was  rolling  in  the  grass,  and  clouds  of  dust  rose  in  the  air  from  various 

parts  of  the  bands,  each  the  scene  of  some  obstinate  fight As 

we  were  riding  quietly  along  the  bank,  a  grand  herd  of  buffalo, 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  came  crowding  up  from  the 
river,  where  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  commenced  crossing  the 
plain  slowly,  eating  as  they  went.  The  wind  was  favourable ;  the 
coolness  of  the  morning  inviting  to  exercise ;  the  ground  was  ap- 
parently good,  and  the  distance  across  the  prairie  (two  or  three  miles) 
gave  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  charge  them  before  they  could  get 
among  the  river  hills.  It  was  too  fine  a  prospect  for  a  chase  to  be 
lost ;  and,  halting  for  a  few  moments,  the  hunters  were  brought  up 
and  saddled,  and  Kit  Carson,  Maxwell,  and  I  started  together.  They 
w*ere  now  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  we  rode  easily 
along  until  within  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden  agit»> 
tion,  a  wavering  in  the  band,  and  a  galloping  to  and  fro  of  some  which 
were  scattered  along  the  skirts,  gave  us  the  intimation  that  we  were 
discovered.  We  started  together  at  a  hard  gallop,  riding  steadily 
abreast  of  each  other,  and  here  the  interest  of  the  chase  became  so 
engrossingly  intense  that  we  were  sensible  to  nothing  else.  We  were 
now  closing  upon  them  rapidly,  and  the  front  of  the  mass  was  alreftdy 
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ill  rapid  motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  motion  bad 

communicated  itself  to  the  whole  herd. 

"Acrowdof  bulls,  fis  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  every  now  and 
then  some  of  tbem  faced  almut ;  and  then  dashed  on  af^r  the  band 
a  short  distance ;  and  turned  and  looked  again,  as  if  more  than  half 
inclined  to  stand  and  fight.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  during 
which  we  had  been  quickening  our  pace,  the  rout  was  universal,  ana 
we  were  going  over  the  ground  like  a  hurricane.  When  at  about 
thirty  yards,  we  gave  the  usual  shout  (the  hunter's  battle-cry),  and 
broke  into  the  herd.  We  entered  on  the  side,  the  mass  giving  way 
iu  every  direction,  in  their  heedless  course.  Many  of  the  bulls,  less 
active  and  less  fleet  than  the  cows,  paying  do  attention  to  the  ground, 
and  occupied  solely  with  the  hunter,  were  precipitated  to  the  earth 
with  g^eat  force,  rolling  over  and  over  with  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
and  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  dust.  We  separated  on  entering, 
each  singlmg  out  nis  game. 

"  My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  famniis  in  the  West  under  the 
name  of  Proveau,  and,  with  his  eyes  fliixliiiijj,  and  the  foam  flying 
from  hia  mouth,  sprang  on  after  the  c>>'a  like  a  tiger.  In  a  few 
moments  he  brought  me  alongside  of  her.  und,  rising  in  the  stirrups, 
I  tired  at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  the  ball  tutoring  at  the  termination 
of  the  long  hair,  and  passing  near  the  hciirt.  She  fell  headlong  at 
the  report  of  the  gun  ;  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  looked  around  for 
my  companions.  At  a  little  distance,  Kit  was  on  the  ground,  en- 
gaged in  tying  his  horse  to  the  horns  of  a  cok  whiL-h  Tw  was  pre- 
Earing  to  cut  up.  Among  the  scatteri'd  bamJs.  st  somt'  diittauce 
elow,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Maxwell ;  and,  while  I  vtia  lookins,  a 
light  wreath  of  white  smoke  curled  away  from  his  gun,  from  whicti  I 
was  too  far  to  hear  the  report.  Nearer,  and  between  me  and  the 
hill!",  towards  which  they  were  directing  their  course,  was  the  body 
of  the  herd,  and  giving  my  horse  the  rein,  we  dashed  after  tbem. 
A  tliick  cloud  of  dust  hung  upon  their  rear,  which  filled  my  mouth 
ami  oyes,  and  nearly  smothered  me.  In  the  midst  of  this  I  could  see 
uoiliiuj;.  and  the  buffaloes  were  not  distinguishable  until  within  thirty 
(vei.  i'jiey  crowded  togetlier  more  densely  still  as  I  came  upon 
tlii'in,  aud  rushed  along  in  such  a  compact  body,  that  I  could  not 
obtain  an  entrance, — the  horse  almost  leaping  upon  them.  In  a  few 
iiioiiieiits  the  luass  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  the  horns  clattering 
wiih  n  noise  henrd  above  everything  else,  and  my  horse  darted  into 
tie  opening.  Five  or  six  bulls  charged  on  us  as  we  dashed  along 
into  ilie  line,  but  were  left  far  behind ;  and,  singling  out  a  cow,  I 
s;;ive  hiT  mv  fire,  but  struck  too  high.  She  gave  a  tremendous  leap, 
anil  sfourei  on  swifter  than  before.  I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  the 
band  swept  on  like  a  torrent,  and  k-ft  the  place  quiet  and  clear. 
l.>iir  chase  had  led  us  into  dangerous  ground.  A  prairie-dog  village, 
so  ihickly  settled  that  there  were  three  or  four  holes  in  every  twenty 
I  arils  square,  occupied  the  whole  bottom  for  nearly  two  miles  in 
i<'iii,'ih.  Looking  around,  I  saw  only  one  of  the  hunters,  nearly  out 
of  >i<;lit.  and  the  long  dark  line  of  our  caravan  crawling  along,  three 
orj'ivr  milen  ditlantf" 
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The  good  humour  with  which  the  privations  and  {Satigae  of 
camp-life  were  borne  by  Fremont,  and  the  zeal  with  which,  in 
spite  of  them,  he  pursued  night  and  day  his  scientific  labours, 
are  beyond  all  praise.  After  his  people  had  composed  them- 
selves for  the  night,  and  silence  and  slumber  had  fallen  upon 
the  camp,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  commander, 
when  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  allowed,  to  get  out  his  instru- 
ments, take  astronomical  observations,  and  determine  and 
record  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

"  My  companions  slept  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  and  the  Indians 
lay  in  the  grass  near  the  fire  ;  but  my  sleeping-place  generally  had 
an  air  of  more  pretension.  Our  rifles  were  tied  together  near  the 
muzzle,  the  butts  resting  on  the  ground,  and  a  knife  laid  on  the  rope 
to  cut  away  in  ease  of  alarm.  Over  this,  which  made  a  kind  of  frame, 
was  thrown  a  large  india-rubber  cloth,  which  we  used  to  cover  our 
packs.  This  made  a  tent  sufliciently  large  to  receive  about  half  of 
my  bed,  and  was  a  place  of  shelter  for  my  instruments ;  and  as  I  was 
careful  always  to  put  thi?*  part  against  the  wind,  I  could  be  here  with 
a  sensation  of  satisfied  enjoyment,  and  hear  the  wind  blow,  and  the 
rain  patter  close  to  my  head,  and  know  that  I  should  be  at  least  half 
dry.     Certainly,  I  never  slept  more  soundly.*' 

In  pursuance  of  his  perilous  journey,  Fremont  met,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  a  troop  of  peaceable  Indians,  who  gave  a  very 
discouraging  picture  of  the  country  that  lay  before  the  travellers. 
They  were  informed,  that  the  scorching  heat  and  a  plague  of 
locusts  had  so  entirely  destroyed  all  vegetation  and  animal  life, 
that  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  bufialo  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
regions  they  were  about  to  enter.  But,  in  spite  of  this  pros- 
pect of  starvation,  Fremont  still  marched  on,  and  at  last  reached 
the  Wind-Iliver  Mountain,  that  large  and  gigantic  knot  of 
rocks  from  which  the  Platte  and  the  Missouri  flow  towards  the 
Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  from  the  same 
lofty  region  the  Colorado  dashes  forward  to  the  Califomian 
Gulf,  and  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  river  pursue  their  course 
to  the  Pacific.  Arrived  at  this  point,  the  scenerv  became  of  a 
colossal  and  magnificent  character.  After  the  dreary  journey 
over  the  parched  prairie,  the  travellers  beheld,  with  ^thusiastic 
amazement,  the  gigantic  accumulation  of  snowv  mountains, 
w  hose  peaks,  high  up  into  mid-air,  were  clad  witK  a  glittering 
vesture  of  silvery  brightness.  This  grand  spectacle  of  Alpine 
scenerj' — these  lofty  domes  of  snow,  stretching  up  into  the 
clouds — farther  down,  the  beautiful  lakes  set  like  jewels  in  the 
mountains — and  to  complete  the  enchanting  character  of  the 
scene,  thickets  and   groves  clustered  at  the  base,  made  our 
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travellers  f(?el  that  bountiful  Nature,  by  this  magnificent  pauo- 
ritma,  had  amply  repaid  them  for  the  gufTerings  they  had  tmder- 
gone. 

Uii fortunately,  however,  at  this  juncture,  a  sad  disaster  befell 
the  [larty.  In  crossing  a  swift  and  dangerous  current,  the  only 
biirometer  belonging  to  the  party  got  broken  !  Fremont  thus 
won  deprived  of  his  weapon  in  the  cause  of  science.  To  him,  a 
great  purt  of  the  interest  of  the  ioumey  lay  in  the  scientific 
exploration  of  these  mountains,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
said  that  was  doubtful  or  contradictory  ;  and  now  that  at  last 
their  snowy  peaks  rose  majestically  before  him,  the  only  means 
he  possessed  of  benefitting  science  was  taken  ^m  hmi.  To 
increase  bis  misfortunes,  the  prorisions  had  melted  down  to  a 
few  {Htunds  of  cofTce  and  maccaroni,  and  some  junks  of  buffiilo 
moat,  which  they  were  obliged  to  cook  in  lullnw.  mul  to  salt 
with  gunpowder.  Bread  there  had  been  none  for  a  lung  time- 
Game  was  but  rarely  to  be  seen.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  tra- 
vellers were  now  in  the  territory  of  the  ferocious  Blackfeet 
Indians,  from  whom  they  were  in  hourly  (.■xjnTtiUimi  of  an 
attack.  Still  Fremont  triumphed  over  the  ditticulrii-.  First 
of  all,  he  caused  a  stockade  to  be  erected  on  the  edge  of  a  little 
thicket,  so  that  one  section  of  the  company  might  there  keep 
watch  whilst  the  other  could  ascend  the  mountains.  Further, 
by  a  most  sagacious  contrivance,  he  succeeded,  after  many 
fi'uitless  eftbrts,  in  reconstructing  a  new  barometer :  the  plea- 
sure this  gave  him  may  well  be  imagined.  On  the  I'ith  of 
August,  he  began  his  mountain  journey,  properly  so  called. 
Tlie  difficulties  experienced  during  this  ascent  of  the  highest 
summit  almost  batHo  description.  After  the  most  exhausting 
t'lil,  the  tr.ivellers  often  found  themselves  at  the  "brink  of  a 
jiifcipice,  from  whence  they  had  once  more  to  retrace  their  stops, 
and  to  recommence  the  journey,  jaded  and  dispirited.  Foaming 
torrents,  roaring  cataracts,  and  deep  abysses  frequently  barred 
the  way,  and  rugged  chasms  and  cavernous  recesses  yawned 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  daring  wanderers,  like  the  jaws  of  death. 
One  of  the  company,  by  the  slipping  of  a  block  of  ice,  was 
tin-own  some  hundred  feet  down  a  precipice  ;  but,  by  a  miracle, 
csciipcd  with  only  a  few  contusions.  Fremont  himself,  on  these 
forlorn  heights,  fell  eick  with  excessive  fatigue  and  the  rarity  of 
the  air.  Still,  ill  and  giddy  as  he  was,  he  crawled  on,  putting 
lian<is  and  feet  in  the  cre^^ices.  During  the  night,  the  bare 
griiiiite  served  for  his  bed,  and  he  started  afresh  with  the  rising 
of  mum.  At  last  he  reached  the  highest  peak,  which  stanch 
out — a  solitary  cone — above  a  vast  field  of  ice  and  glaciers, 
liy  the  barometer  it  was  found  to  be  13,570  feet  alwve  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Uezioo.     On  this  elevated  point,  the 
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mind  became  overawed  by  the  profound  scditude  and  terrible 
silence  that  reigned  around.  All  traces  of  animated  life  had 
at  this  altitude  disappeared.  The  explosion  of  a  pistol  produced 
the  usual  report ;  but  the  sound  expired  almost  instantaneously. 
There  was  but  three  foot  of  room  on  the  top  of  the  towering  cone. 
On  this  precarious  slab,  from  whence  it  seemed  a  breath  could 
hurl  the  rash  intruder  into  the  abyss,  Fremont  fixed  a  ram-rod 
in  a  crevice,  and  planted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  wave 
in  the  breeze  where  never  flag  waved  before.  He  had  reached 
the  highest  elevation  of  that  great  Sierra — the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains ;  and,  since  then,  that  lofty  summit  has  borne  the  name 
of  Fremont's  Peak. 

On  the  same  night  he  set  out  with  his  party  on  the  return. 
Even  then  he  was  not  free  from  disaster ;  for  in  the  journey 
home  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing,  at  the  passage  of  a 
river,  almost  all  his  instruments,  journals,  topographical  and 
astronomical  notes,  engulphed  in  a  moment  in  the  boiling 
stream.  However,  he  succeeded  in  fishing  up  the  greater  part, 
and  the  loss  to  science  was  repaired  as  well  as  the  circumstcmoes 
would  admit.  His  further  journey  home  was  marked  by  no 
notable  incident.  On  October  the  17th,  Fremont  reached  St- 
Louis,  and  thence  hastened  to  Washington  to  report  himself  to 
the  chief  of  his  corps.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  were 
attained.  The  South  Pass  was  explored;  all  the  questions 
relating  to  the  astronomy,  geography,  botany,  and  meteorology 
of  the  country  were  solved ;  and  the  routes  designated  througli 
which  numberless  caravans  are  now  passing  to  California.  At 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  account  of  this  interesting  expe- 
dition was  printed  and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  Fre- 
mont had  conquered  for  himself  a  great  name. 

Wc  now  come  to  his  Second  Great  Expedition.  After  a  short 
repose,  he  started  anew,  early  in  spring,  1843,  to  survey  a  tract 
of  a  thousand  miles,  hitherto  a  blank  in  geography.  His  object, 
this  time,  was  to  connect  his  discoveries  of  the  preceding  year 
with  the  sur.veys  of  Commander  Wilkes,  and  to  explore  that 
vast  inner  basin,  now  called  the  Utah  Territory,  in  which  at  the 
present  moment  the  Mormons  are  located.  This  large  region 
was  enveloped  in  a  delightful  obscurity;  the  trappers  relating  of 
it  tales  replete  with  superstition  and  terror,  that  left  a  large 
field  for  the  exercise  of  imagination.  Fremont  made  up  his 
mind  to  exploi'c  it  with  a  chosen  band  of  some  forty  men — 
American,  French,  Gorman,  Indian — among  whom  Kit  Carson 
and  Ih'cuss  again  enrolled  themselves,  togetner  with  a  few  Dela- 
wares.  He  followed  the  river  Platte  and  Sweetwater,  proceeded 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  South  Pass,  through  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  arrived  in  August  at  the  picturesque 
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valley  of  the  Bear  River,  llie  piincipal  tributary  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Who  shiill  deseribo  the  feelings  that  agitated  the 
breaat  of  Fremont  when  readiin^;  at  lust  that  immense  inland 
sea  !  The  followers  of  Balboa  felt  no  greater  enthusiasm  wheu, 
ftom  the  heights  of  tbe  Andes,  tliev  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  great  Western  Ocean,  In  his  jov  at  beholding  these  vaat 
waters,  which  rtretehod  in  still  and  solitarj'  grandeur  far  beyoud 
the  range  of  vision,  Fremont  knew  of  no  danger.  In  dcfiunee 
of  whirlpools  and  other  undefined  terrors,  which  the  Indian  and 
hunters'  stories  at^ociiitcd  with  the  mysterious  lake,  Fremont 
boldly  entered  upon  its  exploration  in  a  frail  bateau  of  giim- 
cloth,  which  was  inflated  with  air,  and  intersected  with  seams 
badly  pasted  togellii.r  1  In  this  insecure  vessel  he  paddled  for 
daj's  over  the  briny  dfip,  braving  the  sudden  squalls  that  infest 
it,  in  the  dauntless  jmrsuit  of  his  sciontttic  labours. 

On  September  I^tb,  he  started  from  Salt  Lake,  pursued  tbe 
couree  of  the  Snake  River,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  25th  of  October.  In  this  journey  he  met  the  German 
naturalist  Luders,  who,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians  that 
rowed  his  boat,  was  drawn  into  the  midst  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Columbia,  and  lost  all  his  instruments  and  papers.  From 
thence  Fremont  proceeded  oo  through  tbe  unexplored  region 
between  the  Coliuubia  river  and  Califoniia,  which  embraces  tbe 
Central  Basin  of  the  Continent  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  ff evada.  A  great  part  of  this  territory  was  abso- 
lutely new  to  geographical,  Dotamcal,  and  geological  science — a 
complete  lerra  incognita,  of  the  most  rugged  aspect.  Fremont 
traversed  it  right  and  left,  and  on  November  the  25th  stood  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  with  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  his  feet- 
Having  thus  marked  out  a  great  overland  communication,  he 
commenced  his  return  voyage,  making  a  detour  to  the  south. 
It  was  generally  believed  until  then,  that,  besides  tbe  Columbia, 
tlierewas  another  powerful  river,  called  Buenaventura,  coming 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flowing  into  the  Great  Ocean. 
Fremont  journeyed  over  a  territory  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  search  of  it,  but  found  the  existence  of  the  Buonaven- 
lurn  River  in  that  region  to  be  a  myth.  He  then  explored 
bouthcm  Oregon,  entered  Upper  Caliiomia,  and  after  having 
ixpiTienced  the  greatest  sufferings  during  a  hard  winter  in  the 
wilderness,  he  pushed  on  in  advance  with  a  few  companions,  and 
;irri\ed,  on  March  the  6th,  at  Sutter's  Fort,  "Nova  Helvetia," 
where  he  hastily  provisioned  himself,  to  return  to  the  main  body 
oi'  the  expedition,  which  had  been  left  behind.  He  fell  in  wiw 
lliem  on  the  second  day  near  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos;  finding 
them  in  the  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  state.  The  men  were  all 
on  loot,  weak  and  emaciated.  Out  of  sixty-seven  horses  and 
N.S. — VOL.  .\ii.  L  I. 
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mules,  thirty-four  had  died.  The  sufferings  of  the  party,  on  this 
occasion,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  very  Tndian 
guides  themselves  having  deserted,  and  two  of  the  veteran 
trappers  of  the  company  having  grotcn  insane  from  their  misery. 

Somewhat  recruited  by  the  supplies  so  opportunely  brought 
by  Fremont,  the  expedition  pursued  its  way  southerly  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  subsequently  struck 
into  the  Desert  and  Utah  Territory.  Here,  again,  they  were  in 
danger  of  falling  victims  to  the  red- skins.  The  Indians  con- 
tinually prowled  about  the  party,  insulting  and  defying  them, 
and  attempting  to  carry  off  some  of  the  straggling  men  or 
horses.  On  one  occasion  the  savages  approached  the  camp,  and 
stole  a  number  of  horses.  *  Three  of  Fremont's  followers — 
Carson,  Fuentes,  and  Godey — resolved  on  a  pursuit  to  recover 
the  booty.  The  horse  of  Fuentes,  however,  soon  breaking  down, 
he  was  forced  to  return ;  but  the  two  others  continued  the  chase 
of  the  red-skins.  Fremont,  in  his  diary,  thus  relates  the 
result : — 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  war-whoop  was  heard,  such  as 
Indians  make  when  returning  from  a  victorious  enterprise ;  and  soon 
Carson  and  Godey  appeared,  driving  before  them  a  band  of  horses, 
reco^ized  by  Fuentes  to  be  part  of  those  they  had  lost.     Two 
bloody  scalps,  dangling  from  the  end  of  Godey's  gun,  announced 
that  they  had  overtaken  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  horses.     Thej 
informed  us  that,  after  Fuentes  left  them  from  the  failure  of  his 
horse,  they  continued  the  pursuit  alone,  and  towards  nightfall  entered 
the  mountains  into  which  the  trail  led.     After  sunset  the  moon  gave 
light,  and  they  followed  the  trail  by  moonshine  until  late  in  the 
night,  when  it  entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  difficult  to  follow. 
Afraid  of  losing  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  defile,  they  tied  up  their 
horses,  struck  no  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  silence  and  in  dark* 
ness.     Here  they  lay  from  midnight  till  morning.     At  daylight  they 
resumed  the  pursuit,  and  about  sunrise  discovered  the  horses ;  and 
immediately  dismounting  and  tying  up  their  own,  they  crept  cau- 
tiously to  a  rising  ground  which  intervened,  from  the  crest  of  which 
they  perceived  the  encampment  of  four  lodges  close  by.     They  pro- 
ceeded quietly,  and  had  got  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  oi*^  their 
object,  when  a  movement  among  the  horses  discovered  them  to  the 
Indians  ;  giving  the  war-shout,  they  instantly  charged  into  the  camp, 
regardless  of  the  number  which  the  four  lodges  would  imply.     The 
Indians  received  them  with  a  flight  of  arrows  shot  from  their  lone- 
bows,  one  of  which   passed  through  Godey's  shirt  collar,  barefy 
missing  the  neck  ;  our  men  fired  their  rifles  upon  a  steady  aim,  and 
rushed  in.     Two   Indians  were   stretched  on   the  ground,  fatally 
pierced  with  bullets ;  the  rest  fled,  except  a  lad  who  was  captured. 
The  scalps  of  the  fallen  were  instantly  stripped  off;  but  in  the  pro- 
cess, one  of  them,  who  had  a  ball  through  his  body,  tpnmg  to  ki& 
feet,   the  blood  streaming  from  his  skinned  kead^  mui  mUmrimg  m 
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hideout  hotel.  An  old  squnn-,  posaibly  his  mother,  stopped  and 
looked  back  from  the  moimtniu  side  aie  va»  climbing,  threatening 
and  lamenting.  The  frightful  spectacle  appalled  the  stout  hearts  of 
our  men  ;  but  they  did  what  humanity  retmired,  and  quickly  ter- 
minat«d  the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage.  ,  .  .  They  were  now  inaBt^rs 
of  the  camp.  Their  object  accomplished,  our  men  gHtUered  up  all 
the  surviving  horseB,  fin«en  in  number,  retiu-ned  upon  their  trail, 
and  rejoined  us  at  our  camp  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  They 
had  rode  about  one  hundred  milpB  in  the  pursuit  and  return,  and  all 
in  thirty  hours.  The  time,  place,  object,  and  numbers  considered, 
this  eipedition  of  Carson  wid  Rodey  may  be  conaidered  among  the 
boldest  which  the  annals  of  Wtatern  adventure,  so  full  of  daring 
deeds,  can  present." 

Thia  is  one  of  the  Iiomble  incidents  characterizing  life  in  the 
wilderness.  A  short  tiire  afterwards,  a  Mexican  man,  and  a  boy 
of  eleven,  who  had  escaped  a  masfiacre  of  their  oompanioiu  bv 
the  Indians,  appeared  in  Fremont's  camp.  In  the  course  of  hu 
expedition,  Fremont  came  to  the  very  spot  where  the  bloody 
doL-d  had  taken  place  ;  and  he  gives  us  this  description  of  it: — 

"  The  dead  silence  of  the  place  was  ominous  ;  and  galloping  rapidly 
up,  we  found  only  the  corpses  of  the  two  men  ;  everything  else  was 
go^e.  Thev  were  naked,  mutilated,  and  pierced  with  arrows.  Her- 
nandez had  evidently  fotight,  and  with  desperation.  He  lay  in 
advance  of  the  willow,  half-laced  tent  whieh  sheltered  his  family,  as 
if  he  had  come  out  to  meet  danger,  and  to  repulse  it  from  that  aavtum. 
One  of  his  hands,  and  both  his  legs,  had  Deeu  cut  otf.  Uiscome, 
who  waB  a  large  and  strong-looking  man,  was  lying  in  one  of  the 
willow  shelters,  pierced  with  arrows.  Of  the  women,  no  trace  could 
be  found,  and  it  was  evident  thuy  had  been  carried  off  captive.  A 
little  Inp'dog,  which  had  belonged  to  Pablo's  mother,  remamed  with 
the  dead  bodies,  and  waa  frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  Pablo ;  he,  poor 
child,  waa  frantic  with  grie^  and  Slled  the  air  with  lamentations  for 
his  father  and  mother.  Mi  padre  ! — mi  madre  ! — was  his  incessant 
cr^'.  When  we  beheld  this  pitiable  sight,  and  pictured  to  ourselves 
the  fate  of  the  two  women,  carried  off  by  savages  so  brutal  and  so 
loathsome,  all  compunction  for  the  scalped-alive  Indian  ceased ;  and 
we  rejoiced  that  Carson  and  Godey  had  oeen  able  to  give  so  useful  a 
lesaon  to  these  American  Arabs,  wboUe  in  wait  to  murder  and  plunder 
the  innocent  traveller." 

Similar  scenes  occurred  afterwards.  One  of  the  trarelling 
party  bud  straggled  away,  and  was  murdered  hy  the  saragee. 
Hut  many  days  after,  the  place  where  he  was  butchered  was 
di.scovorod  by  his  companions.  Traces  of  blood  upon  the  beaten- 
dowTi  bushes  marked  but  too  plainly  how  de^>erately  he  had 
struggled  with  his  foes;  and  the  marks  on  the  grass  proved  that 
he  had  becQ  dragged  down  to  the  river,  to  conceal  all  vestiges 
L  I.  2 
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of  the  murder.     This  melancholy  sight  made  a  deep  impression 
on  even  the  most  callous  voyaaeura  ot  the  expedition. 

Yet,  though  the  arrow  of  tne  Indian^  and  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  fatigue  assailed  the  camp,  Fremont  never  lost  courage. 
After  a  perilous  expedition  of  fourteen  months,  he  returned  in 
safety  to  St.  Louis,  his  name,  henceforth,  being  illustrious  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  Januaiy,  1845,  President  Tyler,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  the  TJnitea  States,  conferred  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Fremont  a  brevet  commission  of  captain  in  the  corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
Fremont  started  on  his  Third  Expedition.  This  was  the  last 
imder  the  authority  of  government.  It  terminated  in  operations 
and  results  so  remote  from  its  design  as  a  mere  exploration,  and 
led  to  such  extraordinary  and  complicated  events,  that  the 
publication  of  a  full  report  has  been  as  yet  necessarily  postponed. 
The  object  of  this  third  voyage  originally  was,  to  inquire  anew 
into  the  topographical  characteristics  of  Oregon  and  California, 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  the  shortest  possible  route  from  the 
western  basis  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Colimibia.  The  result  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  the  con-- 
quest  of  California,  wiih  the  aid  of  Fremont ,  and  the  annexation 
of  that  "  Golden  Empire  "  to  the  United  States  ! 

The  Pathfinder  went  out  in  1845,  by  the  northern  head- waters 
of  the  Arkansas — then  the  boundary  line  of  the  Union — to  the 
south  side  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  thence  directly  across  the 
Central  Basin  towards  Calilbrnia,  by  a  route  of  which  he  was 
the  first  explorer.  Upon  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  he  divided  his  party,  naming  a  certain  paas  at 
the  point  of  rendezvous.  Unfortunately,  a  similarity  oi  name 
created  conftision.  His  companions  wandered  far  on  to  a  distant 
pass  ;  and  Fremont  in  vain  remained  waiting  and  roaming  for 
them  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  country,  frequently  fighting 
for  life  with  the  aborigines.  Finally,  he  abandoned  the  search, 
and  went  down  to  the  Californian  settlements.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Mexican  authorities  in  California  looked  with  a  jealous 
eyeuponthe  UnitedStates'  settlers,whohad  fixed  themselves  in  the 
country.  Fremont,  in  order  to  avoid  all  ill  will  or  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  waited  on  the  Prefecto  at  Monterey» 
stating  he  had  not  a  single  soldier  of  the  United  States'  army  m 
his  party,  and  that  his  sole  purpose  was  a  scientific  survey,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  mode  of  establishing  a  oom- 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions.  He 
requested  permission  to  winter  in  the  country,  recruit  liia 
company,  and  continue  his  explorations.  His  request  was  granted. 
Shortly  afterwards,  to  his  amazement  he  was  informed  that  be 
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was  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country  by  force,  or  sent  aa  a  prisoner 
to  Rfexico !  This  breach  of  poocl  faith  astounded  Fremont ;  he 
could  with  difficulty  believe  in  such  treachery.  A  detachment 
of  Mexican  dragoons  arrivine,  however,  to  enforce  the  order  of 
expulsion,  left  him  no  room  for  doubt.  He  then  at  once  boldly 
resolved,  with  his  sixiy  men,  to  fortify  his  position,  and  erected 
on  ita  highest  point  a  staff  on  which  he  unfurled  the  flag  of  his 
country.  A  vigilant  M'atj?!!  was  kept  from  the  lofty  p^ks  and 
crags,  and  every  preparation  made  for  battle.  But  the  Mexicans 
shrunk  from  the  cncoimter.  Then  Fremont,  who  did  not  inland 
to  originate  any  bostilcmovement,letl  his  entrenchment,  moving 
down  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  by  a  series  of  marches 
turned  up  through  North  California,  towards  Oregon  and  the 
Columbia  river.  There  a  United  States'  messenger,  who  had 
long  been  in  search  of  Fremont,  overt^wk  him  at  last,  informing 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  government  at  Washington,  that  he 
waa  to  return  to  California.  On  the  following  night,  a  tragedy 
occurred  in  the  camp,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  the  death  of 
Fremont,  by  tho  tomahawk  of  the  savagp — a  fate  that  befell 
several  of  his  unfortunate  compauiona, 

Fremont,  after  all  the  others  in  the  encampment  had  long 
since  fallen  aslfc-p,  remaint-d  awake.  He  had  received  letters 
from  home  which  called  back  reminiscences  and  started  as- 
sociations that  kept  his  mind  in  a  musing  mood.  The  embers 
of  the  camp-fire  were  dying  out;  the  moon  shone  brightly 
above,  but  inipeiict ruble  darknesa  reigned  in  the  forest.  About 
midnight,  on  a  sudden  the  horses  exhibited  signs  of  imeasiness. 
Fremont,  not  wishing  to  disturb  his  exhausted  men,  took  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  stealthily  crept  out,  examining  all  parts 
of  the  encampment.  The  horses  had  become  quiet  again  ;  all 
was  in  profound  stillness.  Dismissing  the  idea  of  danger,  ho 
returned  to  his  resting  place,,  and  j-ielding  himself  to  fatigue, 
ut  last  fell  into  sleep.  Meanwhile  the  moon  had  gone  down 
below  the  trees,  and  the  obscurity  was  complete.  ^Tiat 
followed,  we  give  in  the  words  of  Kit  Carson  : — 

"  Tliis  waa  the  only  night  in  tdl  our  trareU,  except  the  one  night 
on  tile  ixknd  in  the  Salt  Lake,  that  we  failed  to  keep  guard ;  and  as 
the  men  were  ao  tired,  aud  we  expected  no  attack  now  that  we  had 
fourteeu  in  the  party,  the  colonel  did  not  like  to  aak  it  of  them,  but 
sat  up  late  himself.  Owens  and  I  were  sleeping  together,  and  we 
were  waked  at  the  same  time  6^  the  liek*  of  the  uxf  that  killed  our 
Men.  At  first,  I  did  not  know  it  was  that;  but  I  called  to  Basil, 
who  was  that  side:  'What's  the  matter  there?  What's  the  fuss 
about  ? '  He  never  answered,  for  he  waa  dead  then,  poor  fellow, — 
and  he  never  knew  what  kitled  him.  His  head  had  been  cut  in,  in 
■  his  sleep ;  the  other  groaned  a  little  aa  he  died.     The  Delawarea  (we 
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had  four  with  us)  were  sleeping  at  the  fire,  and  thej  sprang  np  as 
the  Tlamaths  charged  them.  One  of  them,  named  Crane,  caught  up 
a  gun,  which  was  unloaded ;  but,  although  he  could  do  no  execution, 
he  kept  them  at  bay,  fighting  like  a  soldier,  aud  did  not  give  up  until 
he  was  shot  full  of  arrows,  three  entering  his  heart ;  he  died  brarely. 
As  soon  as  I  had  called  out,  I  saw  it  was  Indians  in  the  camp,  and  I 
and  Owens  together  cried  out,  'Indians!'  There  were  no  orders 
given ;  things  went  on  too  fast,  and  the  colonel  had  men  with  him 
that  did  not  need  to  be  told  their  duty.  The  colonel  and  I,  Maxwell, 
Owens,  Godey,  and  Stepp,  jumped  together,  we  six,  and  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  our  Delawares.  I  don't  know  who  fired  and  who  didnH ; 
but  I  think  it  was  Stepp' s  shot  that  killed  the  Tlamath  chief,  for  it 
was  at  the  crack  of  IStepp's  gun  that  he  fell.  He  had  an  English 
half-axe  slung  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord,  and  there  were  forty  arrows  left 
in  his  quiver,  the  most  beautiful  and  warlike  arrows  I  ever  saw.  He 
must  have  been  the  bravest  man  among  them,  from  the  way  he  was 
armed,  and  judging  by  his  cap.  When  the  Tlamaths  saw  him  fall, 
they  ran ;  but  we  lay,  every  man  with  his  rifle  cocked,  until  daylight, 
expecting  another  attack.  In  the  morning  we  found,  by  the  tracks, 
that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  Tlamaths  had  attacked  us.  They 
had  killed  three  of  our  men  (besides  Basil  and  the  Delaware,  a  half- 
bred  Iroquois,  named  Dennie),  and  wounded  one  of  the  Delawares 
who  scalped  the  chief,  whom  we  left  where  he  fell.'* 

The  message  brought  to  Fremont  from  Washington,  was  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  was  a  verbal  one,  and  ran  to  the 
efiFect  that,  "  a  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Mexioo 
being  not  improbable,  it  was  the  wish  of  Government  that 
Fremont  should  remain  in  a  favourable  position  to  watch  the 
state  of  things  in  California,  and  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  with  a  view  of  making  them  available  against 
Mexican  dominion."  The  complaints  which  the  United  States' 
settlers  in  California  had  against  the  Mexican  authorities,  were 
indeed  manifold.  It  was  said  that  Mexico  intended  an  utter 
expulsion  of  all  the  United  States'  colonists  from  California, 
and  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  more  effectually,  the  Ti^HiAn 
tribes  had  been  made  to  participate  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
instigated  to  burn  and  destroy  the  crops  and  houses  of  the 
Americans.  Under  these  circumstances,  Fremont  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  decide  on  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  Throwing  up, 
before  his  company,  his  quality  as  a  United  States'  officer,  he 
declared  he  was  resolved  to  mate  war  on  his  own  account  upon 
the  Mexican  authorities.  His  farce  thai  consisted  of  ^ktif^wo 
men.  Calling  around  him  some  hundred  of  American  settlers, 
he  forthwith  organized  a  small  army.  He  then  first  marched 
against  the  Indians,  with  such  celerity,  that  no  notice  of  his 
approach  could  be  sent  forward ;  found  the  savages  engaged  in 
their  war-dance,  in  black  paint  and  white  feathers,  preparatory 
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to  their  meditated  attack  tipon  the  Bettlere ;  be  fought  them  at 
once,  and  roat«d  and  drove  them  into  the  river  and  the  woods. 
Subsequently  attacking  Sonoma,  he  took  a  nomber  of  Mexican 
guns.  On  the  5th  of  July,  amidst  a  great  concourBe  of  people, 
Be  declared  the  country  independent,  and  unfurled  the  nag  of 
the  free  state  of  California — a  grizzly  bear  on  a  white  field.  In 
September  he  wae  appointed  Governor  of  California,  by  the 
United  Statea'  Commodore,  Stockton. 

The  usual  ingratitude  that  awaita  public  bene&ctors  did  not, 
however,  neglect  to  visit  him.  The  courageous  explorer  and 
ffallant  warrior  was  made  the  victim  of  a  cooflict  for  authority 
between  two  officers  of  the  Federal  CkiTenunent.  Commodore 
Stockton  and  General  Kearney,  protending  both  to  the  right  of 
command,  and  Fremont  obeying:,  of  course,  only  the  one  that 
had  appointed  him  governor,  he  was,  incredible  as  it  seems, 
placed  under  arrest,  and  conducted,  a  prisoner,  over  the  vast 
territory  he  had  been  first  to  reveal.  A  court-martial  found 
him  gmlty  of  "  mutiny  "  and  "  disobedience,"  and  divested  him 
of  his  commission  as  lieutenant-colonol.  And  as  misfortimes 
seldom  come  alone,  another  rutlancholy  event  followed  this 
sentence.  His  aged  mother  hfaring  that  he  was  tried  on 
charges  touching  his  life  and  honour,  sunk  under  her  anxiety, 
and  died  the  day  before  FrenK.nt  would  have  been  able  to 
comfort  her  in  person. 

Public  testimonials  did  not  fail  to  come  as  a  consolation  for 
the  injury  Fremont  bad  been  made  to  undergo  by  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  ofiered  to  rc-instate  the  wronged  man.  But  in  a  spirit 
of  noble  indignation,  the  explorer  refused  the  proffered  con- 
ciliation, and  "determined,"  as  an  American  writer  says,  "to 
retrieve  his  honour  on  the  same  field  where  he  had  been  robbed 
of  it."  lie  set  out  in  1848,  for  a  new  expedition  which,  in 
Kufi'erings  and  adventures,  surpassed  all  he  had  yet  experienced. 
^V'itliout  any  Government  commission,  as  a  mere  private  indi- 
vidual, Fremont  started  in  October,  1848,  for  this  voyage,  at 
liis  own  risk  and  expense,  and  supported  only  by  the  advances 
of  several  public- Bpirifed  and  liberal  men.  His  leading  idea 
always  had  been  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  union  and 
intercourse  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions.  He,  therefore, 
wint  out,  in  this  Fourth  Expedition,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
('^t;ibli^hment  of  a  "  Nationiu  Railroad  "  from  the  Mississippi  to 
CuUt'ornia,  would  not  meet  with  too  great  practical  impedi- 
ments. His  project  was  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Kansas,  to  aseena  the  Del  N^orte  to  its  bead,  descend  on  to  the 
Colorado,  and  to  advance,  across  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  and 
tlic  Central   Basin,   to   the  settled   parts   of  California,   near 
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Monterey.  This  expedition,  unlike  the  preceding  ones,  was 
entered  upon  by  Fremont  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  plans  for  domestic  quiet  and  withdrawal  into  private  life. 
"I  do  not  feel,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters^  "me  pleasure 
that  I  used  to  have  in  these  labours,  as  they  remain  inseparably 
connected  with  painful  circumstances,  due  mostly  to  them.  It 
needs  strong;  incitements  to  underTO  the  hardships  and  self- 
denial  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  as  I  nnd  I  haye  these  no  Ionger> 
I  will  drop  into  ouiet  life."  And  in  another  letter — "  I  have 
an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  going  back  among  eeenes 
where  I  have  endured  much  suffering,  and  for  all  the  incideuU 
and  circimistances  of  which  I  feel  a  strong  aversion." 

Still,  with  all  these  depressing  influences^  the  seientifio 
impulse  upheld  Fremont's  energy.  We  again  behold  him  ready 
for  the  field.  Misfortune,  however,  this  time  willed  it  so,  that 
he  engaged  as  a  guide  an  old  trapper,  who,  though  he  had  spent 
some  twenty-five  years  in  trappmg  various  parts  of  the  HocW 
Mountains,  provea  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  region  through 
which  the  expedition  was  to  proceed.  He  misled  the  travellers 
into  passes  choked  up  with  snow,  and  thus  wasted  valuable 
time  m  needless  misery,  seeking  to  recover  the  right  track. 
Even  along  the  river  bottoms  the  snow  was  already  belly-deep 
for  the  mules.  The  cold,  in  ascending  the  St.  John's  Sierra* 
was  extraordinary ;  at  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day  the  ther^ 
mometer  (Fahrenheit)  stood  in  the  shade  of  only  a  tree-trunk 
at  zero.  The  party  pressed  up  towards  the  summit,  the  snow 
deepening ;  and  in  four  or  five  days  reached  the  ridges  which 
form  the  diriding  grounds  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  Alon^  these  naked  ridges,  storms  rage 
nearly  the  whole  winter,  and  the  winds  sweep  across  them  with 
remorseless  fury.  On  the  first  attempt  to  cross,  the  company 
was  driven  back,  having  some  twelve  men  variously  frost-bitten* 
face,  hands,  or  feet,  i  rcmont  was  compelled  to  encamp  some- 
where about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Westward,  the  country 
was  buried  in  deep  snow.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  destroy  his 
fine  troop  of  mules ;  the  courage  of  the  men  was  failing  fulr— 
despondency  prevailed  in  the  camp.  One  of  the  men,  Prone, 
laid  down  in  the  trail  and  was  frozen  to  death,  although  it  waa 
a  sunshiny  day,  and  he  had  with  him  means  to  make  a  fire. 
Some  of  the  party,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, were  found  by  Fremont  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
their  journey;  he  did  not  recognize  their  features, — so  deep 
were  the  changes  starvation  had  wrought  in  them.  Soon  also 
Manuel,  the  Cosumne  Indian,  gave  way  to  despair,  and  implored 
Haler  to  shoot  him. 

"  About  ten  miles  below  the  camp.  Wise  gave  out^  and  then  threw 
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anay  hii  gun  and  blanket,  and  a  few  bnndred  yards  farther,  fell  over 
into  the  mow,  and  died.  Two  Indian  boya^oung  men,  eoontrymen 
of  Manuel,  were  behind.  They  roiled  up  wite  m  hia  blanket,  and 
buried  him  in  the  anow  on  the  timt  batik,  j\i>  more  died  that  day, 
none  the  next.  Carver  raved  during  the  night,  bia  ima^nation 
wholly  occupied  with  imagea  of  niany  tliiugs  which  he  fancied  hiniaelf 
eating.  !□  the  morning  he  v  aixicrcd  off  from  the  party,  and  pro- 
bably soon  died.  They  did  not  see  him  again.  Sorel  on  this  day 
gave  out,  and  laid  down  to  die.  Tliey  built  him  a  fire,  and  Morin, 
who  was  in  a  dving  condition,  and  sno'w-hlind,  remained.  Theae  two 
did  not  probably  last  till  the  niit  morning.  That  evening,  I  think, 
Hubbard  killed  a  deer.  They  travoljpd  on,  getting  here  and  there  n 
grouse,  but  probably  nothing  else,  the  enow  having  frightened  off 
the  game.  Things  were  desperate,  and  brought  Hafer  to  the  deter- 
mination of  breaking  up  the  party,  in  o'drr  to  prevent  them  Jrwn 
living  upon  each  other.  . ,  .  They  at-cordiiiply  separated.  With  Haler 
continued  five  others  and  the  two  Iiidiuu  boys,  B<>hrer  now  became  . 
very  despondent;  Haler  encour,ij;eil  him  by  reciUUng  to  mind  his 
furoilv,  and  urged  him  to  hold  uut  a  little  longer.  On  this  day  he 
fell  behind,  but  promised  to  overtake  them  at  evening.  Haler, 
Scott,  Hubbard,  and  Martin ;  ngreed  that  if  any  one  of  them  should 
give  out,  the  others  were  not  to  wait  for  him  to  die,  but  build  a  fire 
tor  him,  and  push  on.  At  nigVit,  Kom'a  mess  encamped  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  Haler's,  with  the  intention,  according  to  Taplin,  to 
remain  where  they  were  until  tlie  relief  should  come,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  live  upon  those  ir/iii  had  died,  and  tipon  the  weaker 
onet  at  theg  tkoula  die.  .  .  .  JV-r^iison  and  Beadle  had  remained 
together  behind.  In  the  evening  Bobrer  came  up,  and  remained 
with  Kern's  niesg.  Mr.  Haler  learnt  afterwards  from  that  mess  that 
Kohrer  and  Audrews  wandered  off  the  next  day  and  died.  They  say 
tiiey  saw  their  bodies.  In  the  morning,  Haler's  party  continued  on. 
After  a  few  hours,  Hubbard  gave  out.  They  built  him  a  fire, 
gathered  liim  some  wood,  and  left  him,  without,  as  Haler  says, 
turning  their  heads  to  look  at  him  as  they  went  off.  About' two 
miies  farther,  Scott, — you  remember  Scott,  who  used  to  shoot  birds 
for  you  at  the  frontier, — gave  out.  Tiiey  did  the  same  for  him  as 
for  Hubbard,  and  continued  on.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Indian  boys 
iient  ahead,  and  before  nightfall  met  Godey  with  the  relief.  Hater 
heard  and  knew  the  guns  which  he  fired  for  him  at  night,  and, 
starting  early  in  the  morning,  soon  met  him.  I  hear  that  they  all 
crird  together  like  children.  Haler  turned  back  with  Godey,  and 
went  with  him  to  where  they  had  left  Scott.  He  waa  still  alive  and 
was  saved.  Hubbard  was  dead,— still  warm.  From  the  Eeni'a 
mess  they  learned  the  death  of  Andrews  and  Bohrer,  and,  a  little 
above,  met  Ferguson,  who  told  them  that  Beadle  bad  died  the  night 
before." 

We  will  not  give  more  of  the  harrowing  detailB  of  that  Iliad 
of  misery  and  heroism,  endured  and  displayed  in  the  noble 
cnusc  of  science.     Fremont,  aa  heretofore,  oontinQed  his  jonmey 
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undaunted.  He  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  and  proceeding  down  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  struck  across  the  country  of  the  fierce  Apaches 
to  California,  which  he  reached  in  March,  1849.  He  was  enthiisi- 
astically  hailed  there  by  the  people,  who,  in  1851,  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

His  public  services  as  a  senator  were  of  short  duration  ;  but, 
even  during  that  brief  epoch,  he  accomplished  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work,  which  was  designed  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  administration  in  California.  We 
may  observe  here,  for  instance,  that  the  railroad,  now  in  process 
of  extension  from  San  Francisco  towards  the  mountains,  follows 
the  line  marked  out  in  one  of  Fremont's  bills.  Moreover,  if  the 
**  Pacific  Railroad,"  as  proposed  by  Fremont,  was  completely 
established,  the  diplomatic  difficulties  connected  with  Centnil 
America  would  lose  much  of  their  importance;  for  then  the 
stream  of  migration  would  pre-eminently  proceed  along  this 
route,  avoiding  the  line  of  the  much  talked-of  Isthmus. 

After  the  close   of    the  session,  Fremont,  in  returning  to 
California  by  the  Isthmus,  was  unfortunately  attacked  by  the 
Panama  fever,  which  left  liim  for  a  long  time  paralyzed  bv  a 
neuralgic  affection.     On  his  health  being  restored,  we  find  hmi, 
in  1852,  at  his  Mariposa  farm,  engaged  at  the  order  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in   supplying  the   famished   Indian  tribes  with 
large   provisions   of  food,   and   thus,   according  to   the   testi- 
mony  of   the    entire   delegation    from  California,    removing 
the  cause  of  a  threatened  Indian  war.     Yet,  though  Fremont 
had   thus    rendered  a  public   service,    the   Secretary   of    the 
Interior  refused,  for  three  years,  to  honour  the  drafts  Fremont 
hud  drawn  on  the  State  while  executing  his  duty.     Only  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  this  just  debt  was  at 
last  discharged.     Soon  afterwards,  on  a  journey  of  recreation  to 
Europe,  Fremont   was  harrassed  by  a  yet  more  disagreeable 
monetary  difficidtv.     While   Governor  in  California,  he  had 
drawn  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United   States,  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies   for   the  troops  under  his  command. 
These  drafts  were  not  honoured  at  Washington ;  and,  remaining 
unpaid,  appear  in  course  of  time  to  have  passed  fkx>m  hand  to 
liund.     In    1852,   Fremont,   arriving    in  lx)ndon,  was  nnex- 
peotedly,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  tne  holders  of  these  drafts, 
uiTcsted  while  stepping  out   from    the   Clarendon  hotel  and 
handing  his  wife  into  a  carriage,  on  their  way  to  dine  witli  a 
friend.     lie  was  hurried  to  prison,  and  only  released  the  next 
day  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States'  Minister,  and  by 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  weU-known  American  merchant,  giving  tne 
necessary   baiL     This   annoying  occurrence  was  one  of    his 
rewards  for  having  saved  California  to  his  native  ooiintiy. 
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During  the  voyage  to  Europe,  the  indefatigable  traveller 
drew  up  the  plan  for  a  Fifth  Expedition.  The  problem  of  the 
practicability  of  a  trans-continental  communication  still  occupied 
his  mind ;  he  wished,  therefore,  to  explore  the  Coochatope  Pass, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  common  road  or  railroad 
through  it.  In  August,  1853,  he  started  upon  this  voyage  ;  but 
so  great  a  length  of  time  elapsed  before  anything  was  heard  of 
him,  that  the  conviction  gained  ground  he  had  met,  at  last,  the 
fate  he  so  often  braved.  It  was  not  before  April,  1864,  that  his 
safety  was  ascertained.  From  his  letters  we  see  that,  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  he  had  entered  the  mountain  regions  on  the 
Huerfano  river ;  that  he  had  gone  through  the  Coochatope 
Pass  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  with  but  four  inches  of  snow 
on  the  level ;  but  that,  subsequently,  in  the  neiffhbourhood  of 
the  River  Grande,  difficulties  once  more  had  nsen  up  before 
him  in  so  appalling  a  form  a^  to  vividly  recal  the  scenes  of 
the  Fourth  Expedition.  After  indescribable  sufferings  by  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  attacks  from  ferocious  savages,  he 
safely  reached  once  more  the  glittering  banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
having  escaped  on  his  way,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  a  horde  of  red-skins.  This  was  the  last  expedition  of  the 
wonderful  man  who  had  proposed  to  himself,  as  the  ambition 
of  liis  life,  to  become  the  Conqueror  of  the  Farther  Wilderness. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  scientific  career  of  Fremont.  A 
few  words  only  remain  to  be  said  concerning  his  doings  since 
the  end  of  1854.  The  absorbing  idea,  as  before  ol&erved, 
which  upheld  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  was  that  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  overland  conMnunication,  and,  for  the  furtherance 
of  tliis  aim,  now  that  he  has  dropped  into  **  quiet  life,"  his 
exertions  are  still  continually  directed.  One  oi  his  letters  to 
tlie  XationaJ  Intelligencer  closes  with  these  words  : — 

"  It  seeni8  a  treason  against  mankind  and  the  spirit  of  progress 
which  marks  the  age,  to  refuse  to  put  this  one  completing  link  to  our 
national  prosperity  and  the  civilization  of  the  world*  Europe  still 
lies  between  Asia  and  America;  build  this  railroad,  and  things  will 
luive  revolved  about ;  America  will  lie  between  Asia  and  Europe  ;  the 
golden  vein  which  runs  through  the  history  of  the  world,  will  follow 
the  iron  track  to  San  Francisco;  and  the  Asiatic  trade  will  finally 
f:i]l  into  its  last  and  permanent  road,  when  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  Chryse  throw  open  their  gates  to  the  thoroughfare  of  the 

In  the  present  year,  when  the  struggle  between  the  Free 
State  party  and  the  Slave-Interest  in  Kansas  assumed  such 
formidable  proportions,  Fremont,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  in 
public  as  the  champion  of  unfettered  labour,  in  opposition  to  the 
advocates  of  human  bondage.     He  declared  boldly  for  Bobin- 
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son,  the  Free  State  Governor  of  Kansas,  with  whom,  when  in 
California,  he  had  contracted  a  personal  friendship.  To  this 
energetic  defender  of  liberty  he  addressed,  on  the  17th  of 
March  last,  a  letter  which  may  be  instructing  fls  it  has  probably 
contributed  to  bring  Fremont  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidentship : — 

"I  had  been  waiting,'^  Fremont  writes,  "ta  see  what  shape 
the  Kansas  question  wx>uld  take  in  Congress,  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  give  you  some  ricws  in  relation  to  the  probable  result. 
Nothing  yet  has  been  accomplished;  but  I  am  satisfied  that, 
in  the  end,  Congress  will  take  efficient  measures  to  lay  before 
the  American  people  the  exact  truth  concerning  your  affairs. 
Neither  yon  nor  I  can  have  any  doubt  what  verdict  the  people  will 
pronounce,  upon  a  truthful  exposition^  It  is  to  be  feareo,  from  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  that  he  intends  to  recognize  the 
usurpation  in  Kansas  as  the  legitimate  government,  ana  that  its 
Sedition  Law,  the  Test  Oath,  and  Ae  means  to  be  taken  to  expel  its 
people  as  aliens,  will  all  directly  or  indirectly  be  supported  oy  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  Your  position  will  undoubtedly  be 
difficult,  but  you  know  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  firmness  and 
prudence.  When  the  critical  moment  arrives^  you  must  act  for 
yourself — no  man  can  give  you  counsel.  A  true  man  will  always 
find  his  best  coimsel  in  that  inspiration  which  a  good  cause  never 
fails  to  give  him  at  the  instant  of  trial.  Tour  action  will  be  deter- 
mined by  events  as  they  preisent  themselves,  and  at  this  distance  I 
can  only  say  that  I  sympathize  cordially  with  you ;  and  that,  as  yoa 
stood  by  me  firmly  and  generously  when  we  were  defeated  by  the 
NuUifiers  in  California,  I  have  every  disposition  to  stand  hy  you  in  the 
same  way  in  your  battle  with  them  in  Kansas  J* 

In  June,  the  candidature  of  Fremont  was  formally  decided 
on  by  a  convention  of  the  Republican  party  at  Concord,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  same  month,  the  National 
Convention  of  Republicans  at  Philadelphia  adopted  and  ratified 
this  nomination.  Since  then,  his  chances  have  grown  from  day  to 
day ;  though  the  recent  unexpected  intrigues  which  the  Buchanan 
and  Fillmore  party  have  concocted  together  in  several  of  the  states, 
are  unfortunately  calculated  to  somewhat  diminish  his  prospect 
of  success.  But  whatever  the  issue  of  the  contest  of  November 
4th,  the  sympathies  of  all  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  are  with  the  gallant  Pathfinder,  whose  name,  as  a  man  of 
science,  is  already  inscribed  on  the  brightest  pages  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  United  States.  To  speak  in  the  words  of  an  American 
author :  ''  His  20,000  miles  of  wilderness  ezplorationSy  in  &e 
midst  of  the  inclemencies  of  nature,  and  the  ferocities  of 
jealous  and  merciless  tribes ;  his  intrepid  coolness  in  the  most 
appalling  dangers;  his  magnetic  sway  over  enlightened  and 
savage  men ;  his  vast  contributions  to  science ;  his  controlling 
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eiiorpy  in  the  extension  of  our  empire ;  his  lofty  and  unsullied 
ambition ;  Iiis  magnanimity,  humanity,  genius,  suflTerings,  and 
heroism, — make  all  lovers  of  progress,  learning,  and  virtue,  hope 
that  Fremont's  services  will  be  rewarded  by  high  civic  hoiiours." 


Art.  V. — The  Earnest  Minister :  a  JReoord  of  the  Life  and  Seleettons 
from   Posthumous  and  other  Writings  of  the  Rev,  Benjamin 
Parsons,  of  Ebley,  Gloucestershire.    Edited  by  Edwin  Faxton 
Hood.     London:  Snow.     1856. 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  were  strolling  with  an  old  college-friend 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud  in  Gloucestershire^  reason- 
ing about ''  fixt  fate,  Aree-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute/'  instead 
of  enjoying  like  sensible  men  the  rich,  soft  beauty  and  deep 
repose  of  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  £ngland  with  the  sun- 
light of  an  August  evening  resting  upon  it,  when  suddenly  our 
'*  high  argument"  was  happily  broken  through  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  quiet-looking,  lame  gentleman  in  sober  black,  who 
was  walking  slowly  and  thoughtftdly  along  the  road,  and  who, 
when  we  met,  was  introduced  by  our  friend  as  Mr.  Parsons,  of 
Ebley.  We  had  often  heard  of  him  as  a  sturdy  agitator,  a 
teetotaller,  an  anti-slavery  man,  anti-com-law  lecturer,  and  a 
vehement  apostle  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state  of  things  in  general,  both  in  church  and  state ;  we 
had  read,  too,  some  of  the  hard,  strong  things  that  he  had 
written,  and  were  pleasantlv  surprised  by  the  gentleness  and 
quietness  of  his  manner.  Had  we  never  seen  him,  we  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  what  his  biographer  tells  us  of 
the  womanly  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  the  tranquillity  and 
beauty  of  his  home-life.  But  ever  since  that  casual  meeting  by 
tlie  roadside,  we  have  always  thought  of  Benjamin  Parsons  as 
uniting  like  other  men  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  mention,  what 
we  are  compelled  to  call  unseemly  violence  and  harshness  in 
public  life,  with  a  private  life  enriched  with  the  kindliest  affec- 
tions and  most  genial  sjonpathies.  Mr.  Hood's  biography  con- 
firms this  conviction. 

Mr.  Parsons's  life  was  worth  writing.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  powers ;  he  did  a  remarkable  work,  and  in  a  remark- 
able way.  Mr.  Hood  must  forgive  us,  however,  for  saying  that, 
interesting  and  pleasant  as  are  some  of  the  disquisitions  that  he 
has  woven  into  the  biography  of  his  friend,  his  Dook  would  have 
b(  en  both  more  readable  and  more  useful,  if  he  had  just  told  us 
the  facts  of  Mr.  Parsons's  history,  and  left  us  to  moralize  for 
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ourselyes  on  such  matters  as  the  advantageB  of  autobiography. 
the  biography-mania,  preaching,  and  the  literature  of  ftritan- 
ism.  But  wo  thank  him  for  enabling  us  to  understand  with 
considerable  clearness  what  kind  of  a  man  the  late  minist<T  <>f 
Ebley  Chapel  really  was,  and  what  kind  of  a  work  he  did. 
Many  a  young  minister,  who  has  to  labour  in  rough  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  may  read  the  book  with  profit. 

Benjamin  Parsons  was  born  at  Nebley,  a  little  hamlet  hidden 
among  the  beautiful  hills  of  Gloucestershire,  February  ICth, 
1797.     His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  English  yeomen— a 
race  whose  vigorous  and  substantial  virtues  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  win  for  England  its  greatness  and  renown.     His  father 
and  his  mother  were  both  excellent  Christian  people,  atid  he 
was  born  and  bred  under  the  healthy  influences  of  the  hearty 
religious  life  which,  through  George  Whitfield's  labours,  existtd 
in  many  of  the  farm-houses  of  Gloucestershire  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.     When  Benjamin  was  bom,  there  was  »om»ir 
in  the  house ;  for,  through  some  injustice  and  caprice  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  his  father  had  received  notice  to  quit  the 
farm,  and  the  cattle  and  farming  implements  had  been  8oId  off 
a  day  or  two  before.     The  sad-hearted  farmer  was  rather  trou- 
bled than  rejoiced  by  the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  midst  of  lii« 
calamity  :  he  found  comfort  in  reading  a  sermon  of  Whitfield'* 
on  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Moses  on  Benjamin,  and  so  be 
determined  that  Benjamin  should  be  the  name  of  his  boy. 

By  the  time  he  was  six  years  old  his  fathiT  was  dead ;  and 
when  he  was  fifteen,  his  mother  died  too.  The  education  of  the 
fatherless  boy,  however,  had  not  been  neglected.  He  had  bwn 
sent,  through  the  kindness  of  some  friends,  to  the  parw>nag«» 
school  at  Dursloy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Blai^k  School  at 
Wotton-under-Edffc,  to  which  he  was  introduced  by  Rowland 
Hill.  After  leaving  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor, 
who  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Frampton-on-Serem. 
Here  he  renuiiui'd  si^ven  years,  and  a  still  longer  time  pawed 
before  he  formally  united  himself  with  the  Countess  of  Hunting 
don*s  Connexion,  in  which  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  enteriHl  Cheshunt  College;  left 
Cheshunt  in  1820  t^)  preach  at  Ebley;  and  at  Ebley,  though 
strange  to  say,  he  was  never  n^gularly  appointed  to'  the  pas* 
torate  of  the  place,  he  continueil  ti)  work  for  nearly  thirty  rears. 
Here  he  was  the  biu^iest  of  men.  He  had  soon  established 
cla'^ses  for  reading,  elocution,  geography,  English 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  lie  lectured  o 
afraid  to  tell  our  readers  how  many  subjects ;  but 
and  the  Com  Laws,  Provident  Societies  and  I<«Offic,  Chemittnr 
and  the  French  llevolution.  Dietetics  and  the  iSiglfafc 
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tution,  are  only  specimens  of  what  the  indefatigable  man  dis- 
coursed upon  to  the  people  at  Ebley,  and  to  delighted  audiences 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  a  church-rate  battle  had  to  be 
fought  at  Ebley,  he  was  there  to  fight ;  when  a  ministerial 
conference  on  the  Com  Laws  had  to  be  held  at  Manchester,  he 
was  there  to  speak;  and  on  his  pony  "Dobbin," — which,  by 
the  way,  he  groomed  himself — he  cantered  about  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  while  the  League  was  in  its  glory,  addressmg 
large  audiences,  and  sitting  down — to  quote  the  woids  of  coimtry 
newspapers,  which  his  diligent  biographer  has  himted  up — 
*'  amidst  the  most  tremendous  applause,  cheer  on  cheer  echoing 
along  the  hall  for  a  considerable  period."  And  with  all  this, 
he  was  keeping  up  his  Hebrew  at  home,  working  the  institutions 
of  Ebley  Chapel  with  wonderful  success,  writing  and  sometimes 
winning  prize-essays,  and  fighting  away  with  his  pen  in  local 
newspapers,  in  vigorous  pamphlets,  in  well-known  periodicals, 
and  sometimes  in  regular  treatises,  on  behalf  of  all  the  animating 
enterprises  to  which  it  was  his  delight  to  consecrate  his  toil. 

What  was  done  through  his  labours  at  Ebley,  our  readers  may 
learn  from  the  two  following  extracts ;  the  first  describing 
Ebley  Chapel  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Parsons  became  its  minister, 
and  the  second,  what  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  made  it. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  need  reminding  that  Stroud,  the 
neighbouring  town,  is  famous  for  the  west  of  England  broad- 
cloth,— an  article  which,  we  believe,  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers 
do  not  or  cannot  rival  in  quality,  though  in  a  slightly  inferior 
texture,  the  North,  as  usual,  is  able  in  price  to  drive  the  West 
out  of  the  market ;  the  population  of  Ebley,  therefore,  is 
partly  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural,  and  the  congre- 
gation there  is  chiefly  composed  of  working  people  belonging  to 
both  these  classes  of  industrial  occupation.  When  Mr.  Parsons 
became  the  minister — 

**  The  first  entrance  to  the  chapel-yard  consisted  of  a  few  broken 
rails  and  some  old-fashioned  stepping  stones.  Potatoes  grew  in  front  of 
the  chapel-house.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  was  out  of  repair  and  inca- 
pable of  being  mended ;  and  if  visited  by  a  rainy  day,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  tub  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  to  catch  the  rain  that  fell 
through  the  roof  during  the  time  of  divine  service.  The  pews  were 
without  any  order,  had  never  been  stained,  and,  in  winter,  formed  a 
haunt  rather  for  mockers  than  a  retreat  for  worshippers.  Many 
years  had  passed  away  since  any  paint  was  bestowed  on  the  building. 
And  the  chapel-house  was  of  a  piece  with  the  chapel :  it  is  true  its 
lower  domains  consisted  of  a  kitchen  and  a  parlour,  but  you  bad  to 
go  through  the  former  to  reach  the  latter — a  route  not  the  most 
picturesque,  although  very  direct.  Over  these  rooms  were  foiur 
others,  a  study  and  three  bed-rooms,  and  the  one  appropriated  to 
the  servants  had  a  ladder  in  the  centre,  which  took  the  voyager  up 
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through  a  trap  door  into  some  dark  attics,  which,  although  window- 
less,  were  sometimes  used  as  bed-rooms  hj  those  who  looked  aller  the 
minister's  and  kept  the  chapel  house.  No  part  of  the  house  had 
been  painted  except  the  parlour.  The  rain  dripped  and  poured 
55ometimes  into  every  bed-room  in  the  house.  *  Often/  said  our 
friend  to  us,  once,  *  have  I  been  kept  awake  a  good  part  of  the  night 
by  the  water  dropping  on  the  floor.  At  such  times  I  thought  of  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man — **  a  contentious  woman  is  a  continual 
dropping."  *  Stepping  outside  the  house  in  those  days,  you 
ibiind  the  burying-ground  in  a  worse  state  than  the  front  of  the 
chapel.  It  had  no  protection,  unless  a  few  split  palings,  which 
had  never  been  either  planed  or  painted,  could  be  called  so. 
The  gates  were  broken  up  and  gone.  What  is  now  the  vestry  was  a 
stable.  The  doors  were  rotten  and  half  taken  away.  Where  the 
drawing-room  at  present  stands,  was  an  abominable  and  unhealthy 
cesspool ;  and  what  is  now  a  beautiful  lawn,  at  the  back  door,  was 
covered  with  a  dung-heap,  and  some  unsightly  conveniences  without 
doors  and  the  roofs  fallen  in.  Then,  in  those  days,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  vestry  every  time  it  was  needed.  It  was 
situated  within  the  present  vestry,  and  was  made  by  hanging  acme 
black  cloth  from  the  front  of  the  gallery." 

By-and-bye  the  energetic  minister  stimulated  the  people  to 
enLirge  the  chapel-house  until  it  became  a  very  conmioaious  and 
pleasant-looking  manse  ;  to  paint  and  beautify  the  chapel,  liglit 
it  with  gas,  and  build  besides  fine  schools;  and  said  he — 

"Travellers  tell  us  that  our  premises  have  a  venr  picturesque 
appearance.  The  school-room  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  building, 
somewhat  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  together  with  the  chapel,  the 
chapel-house,  the  burying-ground,  and  garden,  present  a  very  pleasing 
picture,  and  especially  so  when  the  children  are  seen  practising  their 
thousand  gambols  in  the  play-ground  or  around  the  walks." 

It  was  a  great  wish  of  Mr.  Parsons  to  get  some  land  adjoining 
the  school  for  little  gardens  where  the  elder  boys  might  get  some 
knowledge  of  gardening,  and  some  taste  for  flowers.  Aner  some 
difficulties  the  land  was  procured,  and  he  tells 


"  "We  immediately  laid  out  the  land  rather  tastefully  with  serpen- 
tine gravel  walks,  turf  edges,  flower  borders,  and  evergreens,  and  at 
once  allowed  the  children  free  access  to  the  whole." 

We  believe  that  this  improvement  in  the  external  circum- 
stances  of  the  chapel  was  only  a  fair  representation  of  a  fSsurmore 
important  improvement  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
people.  We  read  in  Mr.  Parsons's  own  narrative  of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  of  boys  who  were  employed  in  the  factory  aU 
day,  rising  at  five  o'clock  on  cold  winter  mornings,  getting  tlie 
key  of  the  school- room,  and  while  their  teacher  was  drefisinff, 
spending  the  time  in  social  prayer,  and  then  working  at  their 
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own  Belf-improvemeDt  till  the  factory-bjll  riing ;  and  of  the 
school  being  lighted  up  till  bet-veen  tleTfn  and  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  and  oocupied  by  young  peoplo  enguged  In  the  same 
hoDourable  endeaTours  to  aupply  the  deft^ite  of  their  early  educa- 
tion. No  wonder  that  the  [soople  have  becoine  remaikable  for 
their  intelligence  and  activity ;  and  that  the  man  who  had  done 
so  much  for  them  was  warmly  loved  and  deeply  respected. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  symptoms  of  physical  feebleness  which 
had  appeared  before,  began  to  occasion  serious  anxiety  to  Mr. 
Paraons's  friends.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  he  continued 
to  decline,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1855,  ne  aunk  to  rest. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  (.'ouviction  that  in  the  advocacy 
of  hie  favourite  pnnciples,  bia  zeal  sometimes  became  violence ; 
we  wish  we  could  feet  with  his  biographer,  that  hie  genuine 
respect  for  the  masses  of  the  people — a  respect  to  which  they 
have  a  right,  and  without  which  no  man  can  expect  to  do  tht-m 
any  good — never  betrayed  him  into  something  very  like  the 
pernicious  flattery  of  their  prejudices  and  pride,  which  charac- 
terizes the  common  herd  ot  demagogues.  But  is  it  true 
that  the  "  fustian  jackets  and  smock  frocks"  have  among  them 
"the  largest  amount  of  plain  common -sense  ?  "  We  do  not 
find  it  so.  Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Parsons  said,  that  it  was 
"  the .  fustian  jackets  and  smock  frocks  "  that  made  the  anti- 
Blavery  movement  respeciable  and  influential,  or  wua  it,  as  we 
liad  always  believed,  the  middle  classes  of  tbi'  community  that 
did  it  ?  Was  it  really  honest  to  teU.  the  labouring  peintte  thrt 
it  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  their  existence,  that  they  had 
"  escaped  the  calamity  of  a  university  education  P"  Mr.  Parsons 
could  talk  to  the  people  in  a  vigorous,  straightforward  style  when 
he  chose,  could  tell  them  their  faults  to  their  face  in  a  very 
manly  and  emphatic  way ;  but]|he  sacrificed,  we  are  sure,  much  of 
the  influL'ncc  he  might  have  possessed  with  the  wealthier  and 
\c»!t  radical  portion  of  the  community ;  he  injured  bis  usefulness 
with  the  working  people  themselves,  by  descending  too  frequently 
to  the  vulgar  arts  which  constitute  almost  the  only  claim  of 
some  popular  leaders  to  distinction. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  prescribed  to 
tliis  article,  and  yet  have  left  undiscussed  some  questioDB  of 
cotisidcrablo  interest  and  importance,  which  are  naturally  raised 
by  Mr.  Parsons'a  history.  We  should  be  glad  to  speaK  of  hia 
work  at  Ebley  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of 
^'nlunlaryism,  where  it  is  vigMxmsly  worked,  even  in  the  most 
inifavoui^blc  circumstances,  and  to  consider  the  opinion  which 
is  rising  up  in  many  quarters,  even  among  Independents  them- 
.slKcs,  that  Connexiooalism  is  the  only  ecclesiastical  system  that 
meets  the  necessities  of  scattered  tural  populations.    It  would 
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be  a  still  more  interesting  question,  whether,  admirable  as  was 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  important  as  was  the  work  which 
it  enabled  him  to  accomplish,  he  presents  a  type  of  what  it  is 
desirable  that  our  ministers  generally  should  be  ?  There  is  no 
great  danger,  we  confess,  of  most  of  them  emulating  his  wonderful 
activity ;  but  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  think  of  the  mul- 
tifarious secular  engagements  to  which  in  his  zeal  he  devoted 
himself,  as  constituting  a  legitimate  part  of  their  ministerial 
work  ?  We  confess  that  to  us  the  work  of  evangelizing  even  a 
village,  and  of  watching  over  the  spiritual  life  of  even  a  small 
church,  seems  enough  for  one  man  to  do ;  and  we  also  think 
that  whatever  amount  of  apparent  popular  influence  may  be 
gained  by  engaging  actively  m  popular  agitations,  and  however 
real  that  influence  may  be  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  a  minister's 
real  spiritual  power  will  be  ^eater  if  lie  devotes  his  main  strength 
to  purely  spiritual  work.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  there  are  none  in  the  ministry,  who  should  give  their 
spare  energy  to  secular  public  life,  or  that  Mr.  Parsons  mistook 
his  duty  in  his  lectures  and  speeches ;  but  we  do  say,  that  the 
time  is  coming — if  it  has  not  already  come — when  the  political 
struggles  in  which  Christian  ministers  have  been  accustomed  to 
involve  themselves,  the  purely  literary  and  scientific  lecturiii£;8 
which  of  late  years  have  constituted  so  important  a  part  of  the 
work  of  some  of  our  best  men,  may,  and  should  be,  left  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  laymen.  And  we  say  Airther,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  popular  agitation  is  not  the  atmosphere  most 
favourable  to  that  devoutness  of  spirit  by  which  a  minister  should 
be  distinguished. 

But  we  must  close  with  expressing  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Hood 
for  his  book,  and  the  honest  and  profound  respect  which — not- 
withstanding some  faults  and  some  errors,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  to  which  his  warmest  friends  were  not  blind — ^we 
entertain  for  the  imselfish,  laborious,  and  successful  man  whose 
life  he  has  written. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.    Fart  the  First.    By 
Alfred  Barry,  M.A.     London  :  Parker.     1856. 

Mr.  Babby  has  attempted,  and  not  altogether  without  success,  to 
supply  a  want  which  we  should  imagine  most  ministers  of  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  congregations  must  have  often  felt.   He  tells  us  tluis 
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his  object  was  "  to  ffive  what  mteht  be  Btrictly  an  '  Introductioa '  to 
the  willing  study  of  Scripture  its^,  to  suggest  afew  leading  principles, 
to  indicate,  where  necessary,  the  bearing  of  the  chief  difficulties  wnich 
perplex  a  thoughtful  reader,  but  most  of  all,  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  tne  great  scheme,  which  i^rea  to  the  whole  of  the  Bible  so  true  a 
unity."  The  book  is  not  filled,  therefore,  with  learned  illustrations 
of  the  mere  circumstances  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  nor  does  it 
bristle  with  arguments  about  authenticity  and  genuineness.  It  is 
written  to  make  the  Bible  more  interesting  and  more  usefol,  by 
making  it  more  thoroaghly  intelligible  to  its  friends, — not  to  cmsn 
the  objections  of  its  foes.  Mr.  Barry  has  evidently  been  a  diligent 
student  of  Professor  Maurice's  writm^  and  intimates  tolerably 
clearly  that  he  heard  his  lectures  at  King's  College.  Like  the  ex- 
profeuBor,  Mr.  Barry  accepts  without  apology,  with  hearty  faith,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  earnest  admimtion,  the  contents  of  those  wonderfiil 
books  m  which  are  recorded  Ood'b  earliest  revelations  of  Himself  to 
man.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  vigorous  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  itself  will  do  far  more  to  win  for  it  universal  trust  than  the 
keenest  and  most  learned  investigation  of  its  external  evidences. 
We  da  not  mean  to  imply  for  a  moment  that  we  have  any  fear  about 
the  final  result  of  the  controversy,  even  when  confined  to  the  inferior 
region ;  but  we  are  sure  that  when  men  ri»c  from  hard  and  dry 
reasonings  ahoat  the  books,  to  a  thooghtfuL  st  mly  of  the  b«oks  them- 
sslvee,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  say,  these  books 
came  from   God.      Though  we  think  Professor  Maurice's  philoso- 

ghicaJ  studies  have  led  him  far  astray  in  hi.<  iuttrp rotation  of  the 
rst  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  think  that  his  t«o  books  ou  the  Old 
Teatamerit,  especially  the  earlier  one,  have  made  all  Christian  people 
his  debtors. 

While  in  the  earneatneas  and  cordial  interest  he  manifests  in  the 
study  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Barry  has  derived  manifest  and  important 
benefit  I'roin  his  old  professor,  we  deeply  regret  that  his  book  is 
seriouBiv  injured  by  tlie  influence  of  Mr.  Maurice's  theory  of  sacri- 
fice. We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Barry  is  quite  satisfied  with 
tliat  theory.  There  me  admissions  in  his  book  which  Mr.  Maurice 
would  hardly  be  diaposed  to  make ;  but  we  misa  what  we  think  is 
absolutely  essential  to  any  scriptural  or  really  profound,  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  saciifice — a  clear  and  firm  recognition  of  vicariousness. 

This  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  "  Introduction : "  it  descends  to 
the  close  of  the  patriarchal  period,  and  includes  a  chapter  on  the 
b"ok  of  Job.  Some  such  book  as  this,  lower  in  price,  and  free  front 
llie  .itrious  defect  to  which  we  have  referred,  would  be  invaluable  as 
thf  text-book  tor  a  Bible  class  composed  of  educateduid  intelligent 


^acrijlce ;  or,  Fardim  and  Purity  through  i}ta  Orou^    By  Newman 

Hall,  B.A.     Pp.  22S.    James  Niebet  and  Co. 
This  little  work  is  a  manual— a  brief  and  compendione  treatise  on  » 
great  and  important  subject,  on  which  the  most  learned  divines  have 
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written  more  at  large.     As  such  it  may  be  recommended  to  thr 
young  and  others  who  have  not  time  or  taste  for  more  elabonito  pn- 
ductions.     Another  recommendation  is,  that  it  meets  the  popular 
errors  of  the  times,  and  is  adapted  to  guard  the  reader  against  th^ 
plausible    reasonings   of   certam  theologians.       One    of    the  nio«i 
dangerous  inlets  of  false  lioctrine  is  the  practice  of  admitting  a  truth 
and  then  explaining  it  away ;  like  the  Pantheist,  who'tells  jou  that  te 
believes  in  the  being  of  God,  but  when  he  explains  what  lie  nieand  bj 
God,  shows  that  he  understands  nothing  mure  than  a  certain  virtue 
or  pow^jr  living  in  plants,  animals,  Ac.    Certain  ^-ritors  affirm  tV.2t 
the  death  of  Christ  was  indeed  a  true  sacrifice,  but  that  it  wa*  u^*l- 
expiatory, — that  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  sin  on  the  part  »if  tr- 
penitent,  but  not  an  atonement  for  sin.    By  claiming  the  men-T  .: 
God  as  a  father,  and  overlooking  his  justice  as  a  sovereign,  we  <vr- 
rupt  the  -sacred  oracles  as  truly  as  if  we  affirmed  what  it»  e«soDt:.t..f 
false.     The  profile  of  a  face  may  give  its  true  expression,  but  tr* 
profile  of  a  theological  truth  is  a  misn^presentation  and  an  t'm*r 
On  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  some  writers,  instead  of  appt>al:iic  ■ 
the  Bible,  appeal  to  consciousness.    Instead  of  asking  what  saitb  tb^ 
true  and  faithful  witness,  they   rather  inquire   what   saith  hui:^ 
reason.     Upon  such  authors,  Mr.  Hall  completely  turns  the  ta^..c^. 
proving  that  consciousness  increases  the  difficulty  instead  of  remoriu* 
it.    (Pp.  68,  09).    He  notices  the  objections  which  have  bei^n  u.-ct>; 
against  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  sacrifice  and  atonement,  and  tV- 
nishes  the  reaaer  with  sati^^factorv  answers.    (See  page  S2)     V» 
could  point  out  many  striking  passages  on  the  several  branchf**    * 
the  suDJect,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatise  itself,  wLi»:: 
will,  we  think,  amply  reward  a  careful  perusal. 


Bationah  of  Justification  by  Faith.      London:  Hamilton,  AdArr 
and  Ce. 

This  little  book  is  intiMidod  to  maintain  and  illustrate  the  imp«ircanv>- 
;ind  value  of  the  truth,  wliicli  evani;t»lii'al  theologians  art*  reovgxiui:^ 
more  and  more  I'lrarly,  nanu'ly,  that  the  testimony  of  inau*!>  m«.-ra. 
nature  is  in  favour  nf  the  Christian  atonement,-— not  against  it.  T^? 
author  imagines  that  popular  preachers  have  made  the  theory  of  tbt 
death  of  Christ  for  human  sin  too  prominent,  and  the  /act  Xoa  »uN 
ordinate,  so  that,  while  th«»  int<*llei't  has  b»*en  busily  eniplor<>l  wixt 
the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  d(M*trine,  the  heart  and  the  con- 
science have  not  been  made  to  feel  its  moral  |X)wer.  He  firmlr  p?\»- 
tests  against  the  miseouoeption,  that  by  a{)nealing  to  the  moral  nature 
of  man  in  confirmation  of  the  teachini;  ana  testimony  of  tht*  ApottUe*. 
lie  is  guilty  of  setting  up  nature  and  reason,  and  putting  down  thr 
IJiblc :  arguing  that,  if  the  traces  we  can  discover  in  E|^ptia& 
remains  of  the  pn*siMice  and  bondage  of  the  [H*ople  of  Israel  la 
Egypt,  and  the  marble  nvords  rtHrntly  dug  up  at  Ninm-eh,  are  wel- 
comed as  valuable  eviileiu*e  of  the  truth  of  the  inspired  htatorr,  the 
cravings  of  natural  conscience  and  the  facts  of  man'a  BMral  hirtorr 
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may  surely  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  inspired  doctrines.  There 
is  very  much  in  the  book  that  is  equally  true  and  beautiful,  but  the 
author — who  is  too  modest  to  give  his  name — has  hardly  enough  read- 
ing and  literary  accomplishment  Sdf  the  efficient  makmg  out  of  his 
theory ;  or,  if  he  has,  he  must  have  written  in  haste.  We  have  no 
space  to  discuss  some  half-dozen  questions  about  which  we  should 
not  be  at  all  prepared  to  agree  with  what  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
our  unknown  friend.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  thanking  him  for 
much  that  we  thoroughly  approve,  and  with  expressing  our  very  sincere 
regret  that  he  did  not  develope  his*  thoughts  more  fully  before  he 
published  them. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve.   Aoiit,  1856.  Tom.  XXXU.  dela 
4rae  Serie,  No.  128. 

We  notice  this  number  of  the  "Bibliotheque  XJniverselle,"  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  paper  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  Goitre  and  Cretinism,  whose  pnenomena,  it 
will  be  recollected,  we  recently  detailed  at  length.  The  paper  we 
refer  to,  is  entitled  "  Des  Climats  de  Montagne  consid^r^s  au  point 
de  vue  Medical;  par  le  Docteur  H.  C^ Lombard.**  It  embraces  a 
very  interesting  detail  of  the  influences  of  elevated  cb'mates  on  the 
human  system,  both  in  health  and  disease  -^  and  especially  dwells 
upon  the  effects  of  elevation,  in  inducing  modifications  upon  diseases 
to  which  man  is  liable,  and  increasing  their  virulence,  while  notice  is 
also  taken  of  certain  redeeming  properties.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  attention  of  those  interested  in  Goitre  and  Cretinism  to 
a  consideration  of  the  facts  brought  forward,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Cretinism  is  not  to  be  studied  per  se,  but  in  connexion 
with  many  other  pathological  and  physical  poenomena. 


Sermons.     By  the  late  Dr.  Newton.   With  a  Sketchy  &c.   Partridge 
and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Dr.  Newton — better  known  by  the  more  familiar  appellation  of 
Eobcrt  Newton— was  for  a  long  succession  of  years  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  preachers  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion.  Richard  Wat- 
s?on,  whom  he  survived  twenty-two  years,  was  a  man  of  greater 
intellect ;  Dr.  Clarke,  of  more  learning  ;  and  Dr.  Bunting  was  more 
remarkable  for  his  didactic  vein  ; — but  Dr.  Newton  was  the  preacher. 
And,  if  we  must  judge  by  the  extent  of  his  pulpit  labours  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  Land's  End  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  he 
was  the  most  eminent  evangelist  of  the  present  century.  Dr.  Newton 
(le[)arted  this  life  just  twelve  months  after  he  had  preached  his  last 
missionary  sermon,  in  the  City  Eoad  Chapel.  He  died  on  the  same 
day  with  his  friend  Montgomery,  the  poet  of  Sheffield.  Their  names 
will  long  be  cherished  in  the  Christian  Church ;  the  one,  ae  having 
been  eminently  useful  by  oral  instruction — by  the  living  voice  of  the 
animated  preacher  -,  the  other,  by  the  labours  of  kis  pen  ;  the  one,  as 
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a  minister  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  other,  as  the  most  dii»ti!:- 
guished  Christian  poet  of  his  age.  The  former  has  turned  manj  to 
righteousness,  and  the  latter  will  animate  the  pietj  of  Christian  con- 
gregations, perhaps  to  the  end  of  time.  Lorelj  and  pleaaant  were 
thej  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  dirided-  We 
must  remind  the  reader  that  these  Sermons  were  not  intended  hr 
their  author  for  the  press.  They  were  made  to  be  spoken,  not  reaJ. 
and  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  denigned.  StiJ 
it  is  to  he  lamented  that  the  author  had  not  left  behind  him  »onie 
work  on  which  he  had  poured  out  his  whole  soul,  and  whieh  wimlJ 
have  heen  valued,  not  merely  as  a  memorial  of  the  preacher,  but  lor  it* 
own  intrinsic  excellence.  We  mean  not  by  these  remarks  to  dvprv- 
ciate  the  volume, — far  from  it.  Many  readers  will  peruse  the«e  SenuvL-^ 
with  deep  interest,  especially  those  who  had  the  nappineaa  of  heariii; 
and  knowing  the  preacher.  Though  not  great  in  an  intrlkvtuai 
point  of  view,  there  is  in  them  a  sublime  simplicity  wurtliy  oi 
admiration.  Their  charm  consists  in  that  warm,  lively  spirit  of 
Christian  love  and  zeal  which  breathes  through  them. 


The  Tongue  of  Fire,  ^'c.     By  William  Arthur,  A.M.    Published  by 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    London, 

This  work  reads  like  the  production  of  a  retired  missionanr.  It  h» 
all  the  glow,  zeal,  holy  passion,  and  fire,  to  be  en>eotf  d  from  a  num. 
who  has  gone  forth  with  his  life  in  his  hand  to  the  ends  of  the  i*ar:L 
to  proclaim  the  g«>spel  of  the  kingdom  to  men  sittiniv  in  darknr^ 
and  the  shadow  of  death.  No  man  is  qualified  for  such  an  offict*  v^^ 
does  not  feel  with  the  apontle,  that  '*  it  is  good  to  he  leakmAlj 
aftected  always  in  a  good  thing."  The  same  zeal  which  carried  hin 
forth,  animates  him  when  he  returns,  and  leads  him  to  inquire  why 
ordinary  ministers  are  not  equally  successful  with  the  Apostle. — wbj 
modern  churches  are  not  us  eminent  as  tlnise  planted  at  Thes«alonics 
and  Philippi.  In  doing  which,  he  writes  a  treatise  on  **The  Tongue 
of  Fire.**  lie  asks,  what  was  the  t<m^ue  of  fire  ?  Was  it  not  |h»s- 
sessi'd  by  the  first  preai'hers  ?  Might  it  not  be  obtained  at  tLe 
present  time?  What  would  be  the  consequence  to  the  eau«e  \4 
n'ligion  if  that  ac()uisiti(>n  wen^  ma<lc  ?  is  not  the  absence  of  the 
tongue  of  fire  the  cause  of  all  that  we  lament  in  the  pn^seut  statr  v>f 
the  Church  ?  We  love  to  read  the  utt^'ranci*  of  such  feeIin|p^  oven 
though  some  error  of  reasoning  may  he  involved  in  them.  We  Ioti» 
them  for  their  own  sake;  nor  slMMild  we  cease  to  be  pleased  with 
theni,  though  somewhat  checked  and  suhduinl  by  the  expt*ctatioD  thai 
perhaps  our  young  prt^acher  or  missionary  may  aflerwards  find  titai 
old  Adam  was  too  strong  for  young  MeIuiK*thi»n.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  delineat^^  the  state  of  the  Chun'h  in  the  Apoatolic  ace, — 
to  show  the  caust^  of  the  great  sui^ivss  \iith  which  the  labours  of  the 
Primitive  Church  Mere  cn.>wned.  He  finds  it  to  be  the  eitraordinanr 
efiusion  of  the  spirit  of  faith,  holiness,  zeal,  and  love,  which  waa  enjoyed 
by  the  first  Christians.  And  the  great  inquiry  of  the  writer  ia-^CaiUkOt 


tbis  be  renewed  P  Might  not  Fent«coat  times  be  returned  F  Wli&tuito 
hiuder  it  t  Wbat  other  cAuae  can  there  be  thui  that  which  ezis^  in 
ourselvea  ?  The  inquiry  ia  conducted  in  an  admirable  apirit,  and  will 
■uggeat  many  useful  tboughta,  even  to  tboae  who  may  not  adopt 
all  bis  pmctit^  conclusinus.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  copious  ex- 
tracts. The  work  ia  vritten  in  a  pure,  eloquent,  and  animated 
Btrain.  On  the  aubj^ct  of  the  myateir  of  communion  with  the  divine 
■pint  and  the  reality  of  aupematural  iufiuence,  our  author  obaenes, 
"  The  myatery  iuvoWed  in  the  Lord'a  uommunicating  with  any  of 
Ilia  creaturea  ia  far  lea«  than  that  of  our  communicating  one  with 
another.     He  ia  of  infiniti-  iiii'lil:>>i  <       ];.;<:  ir,  He 

gave  man  speech:  for  him,  tlii'ivlnr'i',  in  I'niiinniiix.Mii'  v>  in.  .mv  spirit 
eiistiug,  must  be  easier  than  fur  Uie  sun  to  shiiH!."  (P.  lliti).  The 
author  bus  some  excellent  ob^en-atious  on  tlie  true  method  of  pre- 
paring and  delivering  sernjoua  (Pp.  320—325),  which  wo  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  young  preachers.  Though  there 
must  alwaya  be  acme  exceptions,  arising  from  personal  peculiarities, 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Artnur  has  auggeeted  the  true  view  of  the 
matter,  in  ao  &r  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
practice. 


The  Church  and  the  Peoph.  Twelve  Sennons.lheacbed  at  St.  Lnke'a 
Church,  Berwick  Street.  By  Henry  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Curate  ©f 
St.  Matthew's,  Westminster.  London;  William  Skeffington. 
1853. 
TiiKBE  twelve  sermona  have  little  more  connezian  with  the  title  of 
the  book  than  any  other  twelve  aermona  addresaed  to  on  ardinaiy 
cuiigregution  would  have.  There  is,  indeed,  through  the  volume 
friqueut  allusion  to  the  Church  as  the  best  friend  of  the  people,  and 
fi'om  its  tone  we  gather  that  Mr.  Whitehead  ia  cordially  interested  in 
tiic  welfare  of  bis  parisbiuuers ;  but  ou  the  problem,  in  aa  far  as  it  is 
such,  "The  Churi-h  and  the  People,"  these  aermons  cannot  be  said 
to  enter.  Indeed,  ne  must  confess,  that  to  ua  they  appear  meagre 
uud  destitute  of  clear  or  brood  viewa  concerning  "  toe  one  thmg 
iK-cdfuj."  Take  for  example,  Sermon  IV.,  preached  at  a  time  when 
th<;  eliuliru  was  ccmmitting  its  frightful  ravages  in  tbe  pariah, — when 
''  within  250  yards  of  the  Broad  Street  pump,  a  radius  reaching 
boond  St.  Luke's  Church,  nearly  700  persons  died  of  cholera  in 
the  first  fortnight  of  September,  1861.  During  that  time  the  church 
\v;is  opened  every  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  Divine  Service,  which 
WHS  remarkably  well-attended  by  tbe  inhabitanta  of  the  district." 
>'uu-,  on  such  an  occasion,  if  ever,  we  should  have  expected  a  plain 
and  t'ornest  call  (o  flee  to  tbe  Saviour  for  acceptance ;  out  iust^d  of 
such  dealiug,  what  have  we  in  the  sermon  in  aueation  as  the  lessons 
to  he  learnt  from  the  dreadful  visitation  ?  That  in  future  the  i»- 
risliioners  were  to  live  in  peace  aud  amity  as  good  neighbours  -  that 
tliey  were  to  pray,  and  not  to  laugh  at  each  other  for  being  religious 
— tliat  they  were  regularly  to  come  to  church,  and  to  stick  bv  the 
uiiuistratioua  of  the  officiab  of  St.  Luke !    Scarce  a  word  ot  the 
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most  nnportant  of  all  lessons — to  learn  Cfariat  Alas !  were  there 
not,  if  not  more  important,  at  least  more  primarj  lessons  to  be 
deriyed  from  snch  a  Tisitation?  Had  Mr.  Whitehead,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  these  things,  confined  his  teaching  to  the  distinctire 
doctrine  of  the  Cross,  hjs  other  objects  woold,  we  think,  hare  been 
none  the  less  sorelj  attained.  If  onr  author  wiU  allow  ns  to  offer 
adrice,  we  wonid  say  to  him — We  notice  with  pleasure  that  he  can 
write  plain  and  terse  sermons,  but  we  eamestlj  desiderate  to  find  in 
them  more  of  plain  Gospel-dealing — of  that  truth  which  alone  can 
make  wise  unto  salration.  We  do  not  saj  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  such  teaching  in  the  little  rolume  before  us ;  but  we  say 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  either  sufficiently  prominent,  distinctive, 
or  primary. 


£arhf  Sisina,  a  Natwral,  Social,  andBeligiouM  Dutif,  By  the  Author 
of  '*  What  can*t  be  Cured  must  be  Endured."  Northampton : 
Abel  and  Sous.    1856. 

This  neat  little  book  is  an  acceptable  contribution,  giren  in  an  earnest 
and  Christian  spirit.  ''Early  Kisiog *'  needs  no  commendation  from 
us.  Though  perhaps  not  "  early  risers  "  to  the  full  extent  desiderated 
by  our  author,  we  have  sufficient  experience  of  the  ^  natural,  social, 
and  religious"  benefits  derived  from  the  practice,  to  recommend  it  to 
all  professional  men.  Sure  we  are,  that  we  could  not  have  got  orer 
the  half  of  our  work,  both  from  want  of  time  and  from  want  of 
strength,  if  we  had  not  adopted  the  practice  of  rising  at  an  hour 
at  least  comparatively  early.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  treats  his  subject,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  book,  especially  to  our  young  and  student  readers.  Ap- 
pended is  Wesley's  Sermon  on  *'  Bedeeming  the  Time." 


Nomos :   An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a  Central    Physical  Lmw  in 
Nature,     Pp.  198.     London:  Longmans.     1856. 

Gbavitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat  and  light,  what  are  they  ? 
The  treatise  before  us  furnishes  an  answer  to  this  searching 
inquiry, — an  answer  which,  however,  supposes,  contrary  to  our  re- 
ceived notions,  that  space  is  filled  with  a  resisting  medium,  which 
contravenes  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  which  constructs  a  novel 
explanation  of  lunar  and  solar  tides,  which  opposes  the  idea  that  the 
form  of  the  earth  is  due  to  its  original  fluidity,  which  upsets  the 
groundwork  of  geological  science,  and  which  abolishes  the  repellent 
character  of  electrical  currents.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  has  thought 
out  a  complete  and  simple  system,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  explain 
all  natural  phenomena.  The  point  from  which  he  starts  is,  the 
consideration  of  electricity;  which,  if  we  correctly  interpret  him, 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  that  central  power  which  governs  the  universe, 
while  the  accompanying  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  are  the  other 
two.     Thus,  then,  the  sun*8  powerful  attraction,  the  sun^s  glorioiui 
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light,  the  sun's  genial  heat,  become  to  his  mind  but  the  sifi^ns  of  a 
central  law  residing  in  nature.  *'  The  attractive  forces  which  are 
associated  with  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  which  plaj  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  chemical  changes,  may  prove  to  be  onlj  varying 
aspects  of  that  force  of  attraction  which  is  supposed  to  be  neither 
electrical  nor  magnetical,  npr  chemical — even  the  force  of  gravity." 
In  order  to  establish  his  theory,  the  writer  takes  us  first  to  the  labo-^ 
ratory,  and,  in  an  able  and  ingenious  manner,  shows  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  submit  themselves  to  the  law  of  chemical 
action ;  and  that  magnetism,  light,  and  heat  are  mere  modes  of  elec- 
tricity. The  experiment  of  a  magnet  revolving  round  a  conductor,  is 
explained  by  referring  it  to  currents  of  electricity  traversing  the 
intervening  space  at  nght  angles  to  each  other ;  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  this  it  is  which  the  author  puts  forward  as  his  theory  of  the 
power  that  "keeps  the  planets  in  their  way."  This  force,  he  repre- 
sents, is  still  regulated,  like  the  law  of  gravity,  by  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance ;  while,  he  adds,  even  "  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  may  depend  upon  those  variations  of  sol-terrestnal  action,  which 
are  consequent  upon  the  alternate  exposure  of  land  and  water  to  the 
sun ;"  the  law  of  the  laboratory,  which  produces  the  orbital 
movement,  also  necessitating  rotation  upon  the  polar  axis.  The 
atmosphere  of  atmospheres  which  fills  abyss,  is  subject,  he  tells  us, 
to  the  observed  law  of  our  terrestrial  atmosphere,  becoming  rarer  and 
still  more  rare  the  farther  it  is  from  the  sun ;  and,  "  if  we  assume  that 
space  is  filled  with  a  medium  whose  powers  of  resistance  are  in- 
versely proportionate  to  the  distance  from  the  sun,  the  rate  at  which 
the  planets  move  is  no  objection  to  the  idea  that  these  movements 
may  be  explained  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  employed  in 
explaining  the  movements  of  the  earth."  This  theory  would  in- 
volve the  principle  which  initiates  as  well  as  maintains  the  rotatory 
and  translatory  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  that  even 
with  the  atmospheric  resisting  medium,  which,  indeed,  is  necessary 
to  the  motion.  Tidtis  and  comets  are  explained  as  due  to  heat.  On 
the  latter  subject,  the  writer  is  more  systematic  than  most,  giving  a 
feasible  explanation  of  the  various  appearances  which  accompany 
these  celestial  wanderers.  To  explain  the  tides,  his  method  requires 
that  the  moon's  rays  should  communicate  heat ;  but,  if  we  do  not 
know  that  such  is  actually  the  case,  would  not  the  duality  formed 
by  a  cold  ray  from  the  moon,  equally  well  explain  the  rise  and  fall  of 
tides,  if  consequent  on  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  earth  ?  This 
able  treatise,  the  production  of  a  powerfully  thoughtful  man,  equally 
versed  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  geology,  well  merits  the  undivided 
attention  of  scientific  men.  In  the  practical  science  of  comparative 
anatomy,  we  find  distinct  evidence  that  God  has  created  all  animals 
(man  not  excepted)  after  one  fixed  general  plan,  of  which  the  several 
classes  are  only  infinite  variations ;  and  tlie  same  kind  of  law  may 
pervade  the  inanimate  world, — a  law,  moreover,  susceptible  of  end- 
less sub-division  in  its  manifestations. 
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Benoni ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  ChrUtianiiy  oter  Judaism*  B7  the  Bef 
Wm.  Barth.  From  the  German.  Bj  Saiuuel  Jackson,  £m« 
London :  Wertheim  and  Macintosb. 

A  VEET  mce  little  story  of  one  of  the  "  secret  Jew*,''  who  lived  ilu 
suffered  in  Spain  during  the  time  of  the  Inquisition — giving  12 
account  of  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Jew,  and  of  the  henevoleu: 
undertakings  of  Edine  Champion,  in  Paris.  There  are  some  needle^.* 
digressions,  and  the  one  story  is  in  reality  two;  but  the  intert«: 
throughout  is  well  sustained.     A  suitable  little  book  for  childrtXL 


phitiB  0f  %  It8n% 


Affairs  in  America  are  dailt  assumino  a  xork    ALAmMiis 

ASPECT.     Not  only  did  the  conflict  in  Kansas  result  in  the  succot 
of  the  Pro-slavery  party,  but  the  elections  in  that  state  have  hati  « 
similar  issue  ;  the  Anti-slavery  party  having  declined  to  vote,  and  ibc;: 
opponents  having  consequently  Deeomcotastersof  the  field.  The  nitiCiTn 
of  the  former  were  doubtless  dependent  upon  a  confident  hope,  iK*: 
Mr.  Fremont  would  be  elected  as  President,  without  their  iucuxruc 
the  danger  of  supporting  him.  Tins  event,  the  Pru-slavt-rj*  party  rtw^ 
a>  nio^t  probable;  and  in  anticipation  of  it,  Mr.  Prtstou  Brooke*,  uuu- 
rious  iiA  the  brutal  assailant  audalu^ost  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Suuocr. 
ill   his  phico  as  representative,  boldly  advocatc^s  the  disuuiou  of  t^ 
iSoutberu  tStates  from  the  ^Drthern,  and  insists  that  the  Southrfit 
States,  in  their  indcpfudcnt  capacity,  bhould  impose  the  insutulK« 
of  slavery   upon  every  new  btate.     The  press  goes  to  still  grvatc? 
lengths.     Tiie    liichmond  tlxaMiuer^  a  leading  democratic  paper  i£ 
Virginia,  and  devoted  to  Mr    BiU'haiian*s  interest,  has  just  usurc 
tlie  tollowiug  paragniphs  :  '*  Until  nceutly,  the  defence  of  »lavvn  ha? 
laboured  under  great  diificulties,  beeauM-  its  apologists  (tor  they  vert 
mere  api)loi;ist!*)  took  halt-way  gmuiids.     They  confined  the  defence 
Ui'  slavery  to  mere  negro  shivery  ;    thereby  giving  up  the  aUven 
])riuciple«  admitting  other  forms  oi  blavery  to  be  wrung.     The  line  uf 
dt'fence,  however,  is  now  changed.     The  iSouth  now  niaiutaiiw  thai 
slavery  is  right,  natural,  and  neee^(^lrv,  uUil  d<Hni  not  depend  ua  dii^ 
ference  of  cumpleiion.  The  laws  ut'  the  Sia\e  States  justily  the  hoidiag 
of  white  men  in  bondage.'*     Another  Kiehmond  paper,  the  Kmqmirtr, 
IVIr.  Buchanan's   own   recognized  organ    in    the  leading   8uiuheni 
JS  late,  follows  thus  :  "Repeatedly  hji\e^\\e  asked  the  North,  "Has 
n«>t  the  experiment  oi  luuversal  liberty  failed  ?     Are  not  tho  erila  of 
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&ee  Bociety  ineufferabie  P  And  do  not  most  thinking  men  amonjg 
you  propose  to  subvert  and  reconatruct  it  P'  Still  no  anBwer.  Thia 
gloomy  silence  ia  another  conclusive  proof  added  to  many  otber 
conclusive  evidences  we  bave  furniBhed,  tbat  free  eocietj,  in  the  l<Hig 
run,  is  an  impracticable  form  of  eoi-iety  ;  it  ia  ereiywhere  starving, 
demoralizing,  and  iuHurrectionary.  We  repeat,  then,  that  policy  and 
bumanicy  alike  forbid  tbe  existence  of  the  evib  of  free  society  to 
new  people  and  coming  generations.  Two  opposite  and  conflicting 
forms  of  society,  cannot,  ani0ii)|!  civilizud  men,  co-eiist  and  endure. 
The  one  must  givewayandceiiso  to  exist,  the  other  become  unireraal. 
If  free  society  be  unnatural,  imiiiorul,  uncbrietian,  it  must  full,  and 
gi\e  way  to  a  slave  society — o  Btieial  system,  old  aa  the  world,  uni- 
versal as  man."  The  democrstio  ui^jan  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
leading  newspaper  of  tbe  statt',  jii)iak8  thus :  "  Slavery  is  the  natural 
and  normal  condition  of  the  liitii^uiing  man,  whether  white  or  black. 
The  great  evil  of  Kortbem  fre^-  soi-itty  is,  that  it  is  burdened  with  a 
servile  class  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  unfit  for  self-^vemment, 
yet  clothed  with  the  attributes  and  powers  of  citizens.  Master  and 
slave  is  a  relation  in  society  as  necessary  as  that  of  parent  and  child; 
and  the  Konhern  States  will  yet  have  to  introduce  it.  Their  theory 
of  free  government  is  a  delusion."  Alabama  thus  girea  in  her  adhe- 
sion  to  the  democratic  doctrbe  in  the  Muteogeo  Serald:  "Free 
society  !  we  sicken  at  the  name,  What  iait  but  a  con^meration  of 
greasy  mechanics,  filthy  operatives,  small-fisted  farmers,  and  moon- 
struck theorists  ?  All  the  Northern,  and  especially  tho  New 
England  Stat«s,  are  devoid  of  society  fitted  for  well-bred  gentlemen. 
The  prevailing  class  one  meets  with,  is  that  of  mechanics  struggling 
to  be  genteel,  and  small  farmers,  who  do  their  own  drudgeiy ;  ana 
vet  who  are  hardly  fit  for  association  with  a  Southern  gentleman's 
body-servant.  This  is  your  free  society,  which  the  Northern  hordes 
are  endeavouring  to  extend  into  Kansas.''     Here  is  a  recent  pro- 

eisii\,  issued  by  one  of  the  New  York  papers,  which  support  Mr. 
ucliunau.  The  Da^  Book  would  deal  thus  with  immigrants  from 
Eui'ope,  Hitd  poor  people  in  general  in  the  State  of  New  York,  whose 
cliildren  must  be  educated  by  the  State,  if  at  all :  "  Sell  the  parents 
ii\'  tlicne  children  into  slavery.  Let  our  legislature  pass  a  law,  that 
whoever  will  take  these  parents,  and  take  care  of  them  and  their  ofi*- 
spriug,  in  sickness  and  in  heaith— clothe  them,  feed  them,  and  house 
thuiu  —  shall  be  legally  entitled  to  their  service ;  and  let  the  same  legis- 
lature decree,  tbat  whoever  receives  these  parents  and  their  children, 
and  obtains  their  serviceB.shall  take  care  of  them  as  long  aa  they  lire." 
Sleanwbilo  the  minds  of  the  people  in  this  country  have  been 
hiirriKcd  by  details  of  the  manners  of  the  Slave  States  ia  America  of 
which  we  should  he  thankful  to  see  an  authentic  refutation.  Tbe 
fir.'t  is  signed  by  Hr.  Gladstone,  who  gives  his  address,  and  thus 
openly  exposes  himself  to  contradiction.  His  testimony  refers  to 
the  blood' thirsty  designs  of  the  Pro-slavery  crusaders  into  tbe  state  of 
Kaiixas.  The  second  has  excited  still  more  public  attention.  It  details 
a  puccessiou  of  duels,  each  of  which  we  believe,  issued  fatally,  which 
took  place  in  a  railway  train  in  the  state  of  Geprgia.    Tbe  editor  of 
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the  Times  declares,  that  he  had  withheld  the  statement  from  pii**  i- 
catiou,  until  the  fullest  iuquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  rt  s»pr<  ::;- 
bility  and  the  sanity  of  the  writer.  The  latter  appears  to  ha\f  b*tu 
a  wise  precaution,  as  one  part  of  it  is  nearly  incredible  ;  uaniely.  *.  i 
murder  in  cold  blood  of  a  boy  in  the  railway  carriage,  \*ho  t^ewai't  i 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  Ml  in  one  of  the  duels  which  to*»k  j  -ii* 
as  the  train  stopped  at  one  of  its  appointed  stations.  The  narrai]«c 
was  at  first  universally  regarded  as  a  hoax,  but  the  author,  iu  \-y  n*" 
quence  of  the  bitter  remonstrances  of  Americans  resident  in  iL  - 
country,  has  at  last  re-assertod  the  facts,  giving  his  name  as  Gtor;:?' 
Arrowsmith,  and  his  address  as  Indian  Chambers,  Liverpix»l.  I  p 
to  this  hour,  his  statement  remains  unrefuted.  If  it  be  trur.  Vc 
Southern  States  of  America  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  place  ^ 
the  map  of  the  civilized  world. 

AVe  quote  from  the  "Times'*  the  followiwo  Statevem   ■! 
THE  Condition  ©f   Affjliks   sibsistino    detmikn    the   Nui^*- 
LiTAN  Government  and  the  Western  Powekb. — *'Tlie  publu-ati  ■_ 
of  the  long-expected  article  in  the  Moniteur  gives  a  definite  shaj-*- : 
intentions  that  have  been  delayed  long  enough  to  be   disHrrrat'i'. 
Its  purport  is  what  we  were  able  to  announce  substantially  i*ix  «<•»»• 
ago,  and  what  we  have  now  for  some  time  stated  in  its  most  prn  .-* 
form.     Tlie  Court  of  Naples  having  haughtily  rejected  the  ct'UL.n  • 
of  England  and  France,  and   resolved  to  persevere  in  nit-a^ure?  .  ' 
rigour  likely  to  compromise  peaci*  and  order  in  Europe,  the  \\  xr-u r- 
Towers  will  immediately  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  il.     T 
guard  against  unjust  constructions,  they  declnn*  that  this  is  iii**  *'.. 
act  of  inter\Tntion  or  of  hostilitv.     it  mav,  however,  be  so  ai:J«r- 
stood  by  some  of  the  classes  whom  the  domestic  policy  of  Naj*-^ 
keeps  in  a  state  of  ij^norance  or  estrangement.     There  is  one  elae.^  :- 
Naph^s  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  accountable,  repn'cientini;  »»   '* 
does  the  brutality  and  wantonness  of  di-spotism.     Tlie  mob  of  Ur 
Lazzaroni  is  the  oody-guard  of  the  King;  and,  as  such,  it  ha>  r^tr 
shown  itself  ready  to  take  up  his  (|uarreT  with  the  educatc*d  elas^** 
and  with  foreigners  supposed  to  a^n-e  with  them.     JSueh  (Miiibiu.!- 
tions  have  not  been  uneomuinn,  and  they  constitute  the  lowest  fi.irn? 
of  tyranny.     Should  thes^-  peoph*,  tin  refore,  pnK*ecd  to  outrages,  &t:i: 
should  the  safity  tif  Hriti>h  or  Freneli  re>idents  at  Naples  be  ►erinus'v 
tlireatened,  the  Western  l*u\\ers  will  sent!  their  Kjundrv^ns  dinvtiy 
to  Naples,  then  and  thire  to  proeeeti  :is  may  be  found  neci'«^ary  :'i  r 
the  proteetion  of  their  suhjeets.     As    the  actual  pr%*i*enee   t^i  iLf 
scjuadrons  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  >\*uild  he  an  infringeiiieut  uf  thi^  eu.— 
toinary  rights  of  that  State,  and  a  dftianee  of  its  rt*gulalioii«,  it  i»..'. 
not   be  resorted   to  unle^s  it   be  found  necrssiry.     The  atquadn-i;?. 
however,  will  approach  sutheiently  near  to  as>»ire  his  ]Majr»ty  *iiu 
his  faithful  Pra-turian  (iuard  that  they  are  actiudly  iu  existvuce,  aui 
read\  to  come  nearer  if  provoked  to  ilo  s<».'* 

TlIK  *•  MoMTF.ru,"  Wliun  is  TUL  tVl»ONKNT  OF  THI  OoTK15- 
MKNr  or  FkaNTE,  AlTKIl  KECOtiM/INO  TUL  FIIIENULT  ▲CCCrrA>i-| 
OF  Tin:  UFCISIONS  OF  THE  PaKIS  CoXiUKSS  UY  GmiKCK,  B£L«»II  M. 
AND    THE  Papal  SlK,  CONTAlNa  THE  FOLLOWINO    IIUMFICAJIT 
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oinpna:  "The  Court  of  Naples  alone  hauybtily  rejucteil  the  cgiiii- 
Bel*  of  France  and  of  England,  although  given  under  the  most 
amicable  form.  The  rigorous  and  compressive  measures  which  for  a 
long  time  have  been  tumod  into  means  of  administration  by  the 
Government  of  the  Two  Siciliee,  keep  Italy  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
and  compromise  the  peace  of  Europe.  Convinced  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  Buck  a  state  of  things,  France  and  England  bad  hoped 
to  avert  them  by  wise  counsels  given  at  an  opportune  moment ;  those 
counsels  have  been  diacftrdcvd ;  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
closing  ita  eyes  to  evidenct',  has  thought  fit  to  persevere  in  a  fatai 
course.  The  ungracious  reception  given  to  legitimate  observationa, 
an  unjuat  euapicion  cast  upon  the  purity  of  intentions,  an  insulting 
hinguage  in  reply  to  wholo'iome  advice,  and,  fiuall^,  an  obstinate 
refusal,  no  longer  permitted  the  continuation  of  friendly  relations. 
Complying  with  the  suggestions  of  a  great  Power,  the  Cabinet  of 
Naples  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  effect  produced  by  its  first 
reply;  but  this  semblance  of  condescension  was  only  an  additional 
proof  of  its  resolution  to  take  no  heed  of  the  solicitude  of  Frauce 
and  of  England  for  the  geO'eral  interests  of  Europe.  Hesitation  was 
no  longer  warranted ;  it  becan>e  neceseary  to  break  off  diptomatio 
intercourse  with  a  court  which  had  itself  so  deeply  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  that  intercourse.  This  suspension  of  official  relations  by 
no  means  constitutes  an  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Naples,  still  less  an  act  of  liostility.  As,  however,  the  safety  of  the 
subjects  of  the  two  Governments  might  be  endangered,  to  provide 
for  such  a  contingency  they  have  assembled  a  combined  squadron ; 
but  they  have  refrained  from  sending  their  ships  to  the  waters  of 
N'aples,  to  avoid  giving  ri-i-  to  erroneous  iritiTprftations.  This 
simple  measure  of  eventual  jirnliftii.iti,  ivhiL'h  in  no  Tnanin'i'  partakes 
of  a  menace,  cannot  either  be  considered  as  a  support  or  encourage- 
nu-tit  offered  to  those  who  endeavour  to  upset  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies."  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an 
English  squadron  at  Malta  and  a  French  squadron  at  Ajacdo  will 
compel  tlie  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  modTeration  and  obedience. 
Tlie  representatives  of  the  French  Government  quitted  Naples  on 
the  27tlT,  and  we  presume  that  the  officials  of  the  British  Goveru- 
meut  were  not  long  in  following  their  example. 
TuE   Case  of  A.RCHDK&coir  Denibojt  bab  how  beeit  ssoifeHT 

TO  A  COSCI.USIOK  WITH  TEE  EICEPTIOK  OT  AS  APPEAI.  OF  WHICH 
HE     UAS    give:!    NOTICE    TO    THE    JUDICIAL    COMUITTKB    OF    THX 

Privy  Council.  It  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  the  metaphysics  of 
traiisnhatnntiation;  we,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  essence  of 
tlie  judgment  as  delivered  by  Dr.  Luahington  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  which  is  in  the  following  terms:  "We 
hav<>  thought  fit  to  decree  and  declare  that  the  said  Yen.  Geoi^ 
Antliony  Denison,  by  reason  of  the  premises,  ought  by  law  to  be 
di'prived  of  bis  ecclesiaatical  promotiona,  and  especially  of  the  said 
archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  and  of  the  aaid  vicarage  and  parish  church 
of  Eiat  Bi-cut,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
uud  province  of  Canterbury,  and  all  profits  and  benefit  of  the  said 
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archdeaconry,  and  of  the  said  vicarage  and  pariah  church,  and  i*f  .in : 
from  all  and  singular  the  fruits,  tithes,  rents,  salario?.  and  i.rli'r 
ecclesiastical  dues,  rights,  and  emoluments  whatsoever  belon;xii)?  ar.  I 
appertaining  to  the  said  archdeaconry  and  to  the  said  viearaji'  nn'i 
parish  church ;  and  we  do  deprive  him  thereof  accordingly,  hy  *h\* 
our  definitive  sentence  or  final  decree,  which  we  read  and  prr.nii.!~'» 
hy  these  presents."     Upon  this  decision  the  2Vm^#  ha»  the  folNm.:.* 
observations:    "We  will    simply   transcribe  the    29th    Artirlt    < :' 
religion   and   a   passage   from    Mr.   Denison*8    aermonn :     *  Art'i** 
XXIX.    Of  the  Wicked  which   eat  not  the  Bodif  of  ChrUt  tn  j'^' 
use  of  the  LorcTs  Supper, — The  wicked,  and  such  as  be  vc«id  '.f  \ 
lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with  ti:r:r 
teeth  (as  Saint  Augustine  saith)  the  Sacrament  of  the   Boilr  arJ 
Blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  thev  partakers  of  Christ";  Hl: 
rather,  to  their  condemnation,  do  eat  and  arink  the  sign  or  !<iiti- 
ment  of  so  great  a  thing.'     Mr.  Denison  says:  *  By  all  who  c<^z:* 
to  the  Lord's  table,  by  those  who  eat  and  drink  worthily,  and  ^j 
those  who  eat  and  drink  unworthily,  the  body  and  blood  of  Chr*: 
are  received.*      The  question  at  issue  in  this  cause  is  whether  thT»v 
two  passages  are  compatible  or  not.     The  Archdeacon  says  thev  an*, 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  delivering  judgment  for  the  Primate,  savJ  that 
they  are  not.     The  defence  made  by  the  Archdeacon  is.  that  tb? 
articles  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  to  agree  with  other  dti--- 
ments  of  equal  authority  in  the  Church  of  England.     So  he  appeil« 
to  the  Praver»book  and  the  Church  Catechism,  and  even  suntniois 
the  Homilies  to  his  aid.     As  these  documents,  too,  mar  be  KUprM^^i 
to   admit   of  further  elucidation,   he   quotes   the  writings    iit  :be 
Eeforiners  and  other  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  wt  !1  u 
otlier  passages  fmm  St.  Augustine,  besides  that  *juoted  in  the  Arlirif. 
and  a  groat  deal  more.      He  succeeds,  of  co^irse,  in   provin;:  u 
immense  di\(Tsity  and  inconsistency  of  expression  in  those  wh*itR  :t 
would  he  mon*  I'onifortable  to  find  speaking  one  language ;  but,  aftiT 
all,  it  only  comes  to  tlu*  hackneyed  sarcasm  aE:ainst  the  Church  t»f 
England  that  she  has  a  Popish  prayer-book,  Calvanistic  articles,  and 
an  Arniinian  olrrgy.     There  n(»cded  no  Denison  to  bring  to  light  thf 
old  sores  that  have  rankled  in  ten  thousand,  or  rather  ten  uiiiLv'n 
consciences  before  he  was  born.     That,  then,  is  his  defence.     l>r. 
Lushington  meets  it  by  obstning  that  it  was  a  legal,  not  a  thf*^- 
logical  question,  he  was  called  on  to  decide      The  ehanre  again«t  tbe 
Archdeacon  was,  that  he  had  puMish«'d  words  contradict  on*  of  the 
2Sth  and  29th  Articles,  which  it  was  no  business  of  his  to'  defnij. 
Had  tho  words  of  the  Articles  rcouired  any  explanation.—  did  thev 
admit  of  the  least  doubt, — were  th«»y  not  absolutely  and  singuUriV 
clear  and  expn'ss,  then  there  mis^ht  be  some  occasion  to  appeal  to 
other  documents  and  writings,  with  a  view  to  as<vrtain,  not  tne  d«^ 
trine,  but  the  meaning  of  the  Articles.     In  thin  ease,  however,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  Arciclet. 
It  was  wholly  unnecessary',  then,  to  go  beyond  the  text  of  Chose 
Articles  for  their  interpretation.     Archdeacon  Denison*s  words  mm 
equally  clear  and  self-explained.     The  two  passages  tbua  ao  plain 
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were  as  plainly  contradictory,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  deprivation  against  Archdeacon  Denison, 
who,  of  course,  appeals, — with  the  certainty  of  a  similar  judgment  in 
any  court  in  this  land/* 
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There  is  poetry  as  well  as  prose  in  human  life^^ihe  spring- 
season  of  youth,  as  well  as  the  autumn  of  maturity — 'the  seed- 
time of  hope  no  less  than  the  sober  realizations,  the  gathered 
liarvest  of  fruition.  We  own  ourselves  to  be  of  the  class  whom 
^lontaigne  scoffs  at,  who  "  count  it  brave  to  be  raised  on  stilts 
now  and  then,  although  habitually  doomed  to  walk  on  our  legs ; " 
yet  are  we  never  conscious  of  forgetting,  "  when  seated  on  the 
liighest  throne  in  the  world  [the  throne  of  imagination], 
that  we  must,  nevertheless,  spend  the  greater  part  of  our  life 
upon  an  easy  chair."  An  evening  with  the  poets  no  more  imfits 
U8  for  the  prosaic  discussion  of  tare  and  tret  the  next  day,  than 
the  gentle  excitement  of  an  a&sthetic  tea  for  an  evening  in  the 
study,  or  sound  sleep  at  night.  We  are,  therefore,  entirely  at 
odds  with  those  men  of  practice,  who  condenm  an  omnivorous 
taste  in  literature,  as  savouring  too  much  of  levity  and  fancy ; 
and  scarcely  can  we  find  terms  strong  enough,  wherewith  to 
expose  the  folly  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  his  disciples  of  the 
utilitarian  school  (Southey  calls  it  futilitarian),  when  they 
denounce  poetry  as  unuseful.  But  indignation  gives  place  to  a 
sort  of  pitying  mirth,  as  we  peruse  the  terms  in  which  this 
atrabilarious  old  jurist  speaks  of  poetry  and  music — the  one, 
the  music  of  words,  the  other,  the  poetry  of  sound.  In  his 
''  Rationale  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,"  the  English  Sieyes, 
N.s. — VOL.  xn.  w  ir 
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our  native  manufacturer  of  card-board  republics,  delivers  him- 
self thus:  "Prejudice  apart,  the  game  of  push-pin  is  of  equal 
value  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of  music  and  poetry.  If  the 
game  of  push-pin  famish  more  pleasure,  it  is  more  valuable 
than  either.  Every  body  can  play  at  push-pin ;  poetry  and 
music  are  relished  only  by  a  few.  The  game  of  push-pin  is 
always  innocent ;  it  were  well  could  the  same  be  always  asserted 
of  poetry.  Indeed,  between  poetry  and  truth  there  is  a  natural 
opposition:  false  morals,  fictitious  nature — the  poet  always 
stands  in  need  of  something  false.  Truth— exactitude  of  every 
kind,  is  fatal  to  poetry."  Now,  in  this  sentence,  there  are  so 
many  extravagances  and  sophisms,  that  they  cannot  stand  in 
need  of  the  exposure  which  a  simple  analysis  would  give  them. 
Assuming,  however,  that  push-pin  and  poetry  had  only  the 
common  aim  of  pleasing,  surely  our  prosaic  senior  would  not  be 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  push-pin  appealed  to  equally 
high  faculties  with  poetry,  or  that  its  power  to  give  delight 
could  be  so  imperial  as  that  solace  of  song  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  intellect  and  imagination,  long  after  the  push-pin 
period  of  childhood  is  past.  To  build  an  argimient  also  against 
poetry,  from  the  mere  derivation  of  the  term,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  bard  is  not  a  narrator,  but  a  maker — irot^rijc — and 
his  realm  fiction  (again,  from  fingo,  to  make),  is  too  childish  to 
require  an  apologetic  observation.  If  poetry  be  true  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  ovra  structure,  it  exhibits  all  the  truth 
at  which  it  aims.  It  is  not  directly  didactic,  nor  does  it  seek  to 
be.  It  teaches,  nevertheless,  potently  and  effectually,  inasmuch 
as  any  high  excitement  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  tends  to  give  the  pre-eminence  to  the  spiritual  over  the 
physical  nature,  and  to  invest  mind  with  its  due  supremacy 
over  matter.  Poetry  is  thus  in  its  own  nature  salutair,  and 
worthy  of  acceptation ;  but  it  is  further  and  most  usually  so, 
in  that  the  prevailing  strain  of  that  poetrj',  which  has  secured  for 
itself  a  place  in  all  hearts,  and  lasting  popularity,  has  been 
deeply  imbued  with  a  humane  and  elevatmg  character.  That 
all  critics,  happily,  have  not  conceived,  with  Bentham,  that 
truth  and  poetry  stand  at  opposite  poles,  receives  pleasing  and 
singular  confirmation,  from  the  title  of  one  of  Goetne's  choicest 
prose-pioces,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  bears  the  title,  Dich^ 
tung  nnd  Warhcit — poetry  and  truth.  The  very  name,  in  the 
hands  of  this  gifted  and  ingenious  German,  is  a  protest  against 
tlic  narrow  bigotrj^  of  the  jurist,  who  would  doubtless  sacrifice 
carnations  to  cabbage-gardens,  and  denounce  the  patronage  of 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  sweetest  song,  when  barn-door 
fowls  were  possessed  of  so  much  more  obvious  utili^.  Out 
upon  it,  this  jejune  and  heartless  creed!     Give  us  the  more 
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catholic  and  unfastidioiw  tasto,  to  whii'b  nothing  comeB  amiss — 
the  healthy  palate,  which  after  a  solid  dinner  of  prose,  can  yet 
relish  the  kickshaws  of  poetry,  nor  scorn  these  for  not  being 
whatthey  were  not  intended  tobo-  Give  us  the  glorious  alchemy, 
far  surpassing  inita  achievements  the  in -vain -sought  philosopher's 
stone ;  which  transmutes  the  baser  uses  of  life  into  something 
better  than  gold;  which  stirs  into  action  the  divinity  within  us ; 
and  which,  in  converse  with  nature,  clothes  barrennesa  with 
verdure,  and  gilds  it  with  a  hriKhtncas  not  its  own.  GHve  us 
the  social  wwdom  too,  which  hnds  something  pleasant  and 
redeeming  in  the  darkest  phases  of  humanity,  applying  to  these 
the  kindly  vision  of  the  umvcrsal  moralist,  who  finds  "  Tongues 
in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  every  thing."  This  may  not  be  the  highest,  but  it 
is  a  very  happy  philosophy ;  it  may  not  savour  of  the  sourness  of 
the  critic  craft,  out  it  bespeaks  a  generous  healthy,  and  manly 
appreciation  of  the  icaXoi'  ko(  ayaBov — the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful, wherever  they  may  Ix?  fmind. 

But  while,  in  reality,  we  do  not  consider  poetry  to  stand  in 
need  of  vindication, — at  times,  as  the  exercise  of  man's  hu- 
blimest  powers,  and  at  others,  as  the  recreation  of  his  leisure, 
— there  is  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  eloquent  "Defence  of  Poeeie," 
a  passage  so  forcible  and  apt,  that  we  shall  not  deny  our- 
selves  the  pleasure  of  citing  it  here :  "  Since,  then,  poetry 
is  of  all  human  learnings  the  most  ancient,  and  of  most 
fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings  have  had 
their  beginninpa ;  since  it  is  so  universal,  that  no  learned 
nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  ia  without  it ;  since 
Iwith  Roman  iiiid  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  to  it, 
the  one,  of  prophenf/ing,  the  other,  of  making;  and  that  name-of 
viukiiig,  is,  indeed,  proper  to  it,  considering  that  whereas  all 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive,  as 
it  wore,  their  being  from  it,  the  ;>opf  only  bringeth  his  own 
siiiif,  and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  maketh 
matter  for  a  conceit ;  since  neither  his  description  nor  end  con- 
tinuing any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ;  since  his 
rlf'~cts  be  so  good  as  to  teach  goodness,  and  delight  the  learners 
nf  il ;  since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all 
knowledge),  he  doth  not  only  suqiass  the  historian,  but  for 
inslrueting  is  well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for 
iiKiving,  lca\'eth  him  behind ;  since  the  Holy  Scripture 
^wherein  is  no  uncleanness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and 
lluit  even  our  Saviour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it; 
since  all  its  kinds  are  not  only  in  these  united  forms,  but  in 
their  seveml  dissections,  fully  commendable  ;  I  think  (and  / 
think  I  think  rightly)  the  laurel  crown,  appointed  for  triumphant 
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captains,  doth  worthily  of  all  other  learnings,  honour  the  poet's 
triumph."  Again,  the  same  panegyrist  says:  "The  philoso- 
pher teacheth,  but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only 
can  understand  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  are 
already  taught ;  but  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomacha — 
the  poet  is,  indeed,  the  right  popular  philosopher." 

In  illustration  of  the  above,  we  shall  expend  a  few  observa- 
tions on  Tasso,  in  connexion  with  the  narrative  of  his  life, — a 
life  as  memorable  for  its  misfortunes  as  his  works  are  distin- 
guished for  genius.  The  moralist,  we  may  add,  will  find  as  dear 
a  basis  for  his  verdict  as  the  sons  of  song  for  their  meditations 
in  the  career  of  the  Italian  bard- 
Sorrento,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  fabled  abode  of  the 
Sirens,  was  the  birth-place  of  our  poet  Torquato  Tasso,  son  of  a 
poet-sire,  Bernardo  Tasso.  The  memorable  day  was  the  11th 
of  March,  1544,  at  the  hour  when  the  sun  had  reached  its 
highest  noon, — the  sweetness  of  the  laureate's  song,  and  the 
lustre  of  his  fame  being  emblemed  to  those  who  regarded  such 
trivialities  by  the  conjuncture  of  the  place  and  hour.  Never 
was  spot  more  meet  for  a  poet's  home.  On  a  precipitous  ledge 
of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  that  sea  the  sunlit  blue  of  Italy, 
'  fitful,  yet  glorious,  like  some  shot  brocade  of  purple  and  gol^ 
one  of  many  villas  nestled  among  groves  of  orange  and  myrtle, 
backed  by  woods  of  hoary  ilex  and  chestnut,  which  marshalled 
their  veteran  array  high  up  the  flank  of  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  arose, — still  rises — the  house  in  which  Tasso  first  saw  the 
light :  ad  litorales  rupes  amcenissime  propninentes,  says  Anastasio, 
in  his  lucubrations  thereon.  Far  over  the  sea  is  its  stretch  of 
view  :  no  white  sail  may  stud  the  surface  of  the  bay,  or  make 
its  way  toward  the  city  of  soft  delights,  but  is  visible  at  farthest 
distance,  a  floating  lily  on  the  waters — a  white  butterfly  reposing 
from  its  flight  upon  a  bed  of  purple  violets.  We  have  seen 
the  birth-place  of  many  of  our  sons  of  song,  and  their  favourite 
haunts  in  life ;  —  Spencer,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Shakspere, 
Moore,  Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth ;  Gbethe,  Schiller,  Tieck, 
Klopstock,  and  AVieland — men  of  the  highest  moods  of  fancy, 
but  never  was  there  one  in  all  its  natural  associations  so  sweet, 
so  poetical,  so  enchanting  as  this.  Castel-a-mare,  with  its 
ruined  fortalice  cresting  its  ridge  of  rocks,  presses  out  into  the 
sea  on  the  right ;  and  then  extends  along  the  beach  an  unbroken 
succession  of  loveliest  bays,  with  here  and  there  vine  and  olive 
yards,  the  green  and  golden  lemon  and  orange  gardens,  orchards 
bending  beneath  their  rosy  burdens,  clustered  and  isolated  rocks 
of  fantastic  shape,  green  gorges  in  the  hills  dotted  with  white 
cottages,  and  every  variety  of  scenery,  from  sheltered  cove  to 
sunburnt  plain,  running  up  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  aununit 
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of  St.  Angelo,  a  spur  or  satellite  of  YesiiTius  itself.  The  sea, 
the  gloriouB  sea  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  scone,  and  Bparklea 
and  laughs  in  the  light  of  the  god  of  day.  One  must  see  the 
ocean  in  its  unbounded  play  and  merriment  here  to  appreciate 
.^Ischylus'a  untranslateable 

The  whole  exquisite  panorama  is  Ix'aufy  to  the  eye  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  scnsitiTe  soul.  The  tomb  of  Virgil — that  poet,  whom 
of  all  the  laurelled  band,  Tasso  most  resembles — is  but  across 
the  world-renowned  bay,  and  the  spirit  of  Virgil  presides  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  spot.  Fretted  into  caves  as  is  the  entire 
front  of  the  cliffs,  with  rividets  of  clear  spriitg  water  gushing 
from  the  mouth  of  many,  the  sand  sparkling  in  bright  bods  like 
molten  silver,  the  breezes  fanning  the  cheek,  while  their  music 
and  perfume  melt  the  soul  into  a  voluptuous  rapture  of  repose — 
kaif,  the  Moslemtn  call  it— the  claAsie  melody  of  Byron's  muse 
seems  not  more  apposite  to  Greece  than  Italy  : — 

"  Some  ^ntle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot; 
Highs  m  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  care 
Or  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave." 

At  the  birth  of  his  son  Torquato,  the  father  was  not  preseBt ; 
the  political  strifes  of  the  day  making  Mm  an  exile  from  Naples ; 
but  his  mother  was  of  distinguished  parentage,  and  the  boy  was 
nobly  sponsored  at  his  baptism.  Allowed  to  return  for  the 
briefest  space,  the  father  was  driven  away  again  while  his  boy 
was  still  an  infant,  and  he  never  rejoined  his  beautiful  young 
wife  again.  She  retired  to  a  convent,  and  there  died,  but  not 
till  her  son  was  torn  from  her  arms  to  join  his  father  at  Rome 
that  he  might  there  grow  up  under  his  tuition  and  tutela^. 
Some  thirty  years  afterwards,  Torquato  bewailed  this  separation 
I'rom  his  mother  in  a  canzone,  which  was  never  completed :  the 
Htaiiza  referring  to  his  mother  beginning  thus : — 

"  Me  dal  sen  dells  Kfadro  empia  fortima 
Pargoletto  divelso." 

The  elder  Tasso  was  not  only  exiled  from  Naples,  but  deprived 
oi  any  property  belonging  to  him  by  marriage  or  inheritance. 
He  was,  therefore,  driven  by  the  straits  of  fortune  up  and  down 
the  minor  courts  of  Italy,  seeking  employment,  and  living  by 
liis  viits,  of  which  latter  he  owned  a  laiger  share  than  the 
former.  He  knew  by  painful  experience  what  our  Spenser  has 
so  forcibly  described  aa  "  the  hell "  of  sueing,  if  that  sneing  be 
of  long  continuance ;  therefore,  chose  the  law  for  the  profession 
of  his  son,  rather  than  literature  and  court^f  which  had  proved 
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SO  disappointing  to  himself.  To  Padua,  then,  forthe  purpoee  of  this 
study,  does  he  dispatch  his  son  in  his  seventeenth  year,  a  scholar 
even  then  of  no  mean  pretensions.  But  the  natural  p^cAon^  of 
Torquato  for  the  muses  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  the  charms  of 
Themis  and  her  bevy  of  parchment-skinned  beauties :  as  well 
attempt  to  compress  the  canopy  of  heaven  into  a  nutshell,  as 
control  the  strong  impulses  of  nature.  A  poet's  son — ^for  the 
father's  "  Amadigi "  was  a  respectable  production  of  a  hundred 
cantos — how  could  he  be  other  than  a  poet  himself!  The  professor 
of  law,  the  learned  jurist  Alciat,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  had 
Torquato's  attendance  on  his  lectures,  but  the  professors  of 
belles  lettres  had  the  homage  of  his  heart.  Minos  stood  little 
chance  with  him  in  comparison  with  the  tunctful  Apollo.  When 
he  should  have  been  conning  Pandects  and  Decretals,  and  prosy 
comments  with  their  extravagations,  he  was  spinning  versicles 
and  canzonets,  and  poising  dactyl  and  spondee  in  musical 
rhythm.  To  decipher  black-letter  folios  was  his  business,  but 
to  tag  profitless  rhymes  on  most  unlawyer-like  reasons  his 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  carried  the  day  by  a  dead  heat  against 
business.  '^  Rinaldo,"  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  has  earliest 
publication,  rather  than  a  thesis  on  some  knotty  point  of  law, 
was  the  production  of  his  first  year's  residence  at  the  university. 
The  scheme  of  the  "  Gierusalemnie  "  was  even  then  hatching 
in  the  young  poet's  mind. 

Moved  by  his  fame.  Donate  Cesi,  Bishop  of  Nami,  and 
Governor  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  invited  Torquato  thithefy 
and  secured  his  appointment  as  lecturer  on  heroic  poetry.  But 
here  he  did  not  stay ;  for  after  a  short  return  to  Padua,  where 
the  philosophy  of  Pluto  became  his  enthusiasm  rather  than  his 
study,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  househdid  of  the 
Cardinal  Luigi  d'Esto,  and  entered  on  the  troubled  sea  of 
palatial  life  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  reached 
Fcrrara,  the  seat  of  his  future  triumphs,  and  ot  his  sufferings  as 
immortal  as  his  fame,  in  the  month  of  October,  1565. 

Here  the  position  of  Tasso,  while  in  many  lespects  advanta- 
geous, laid  him  open  to  chagrins,  all  the  more  intolerable  from 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  nature.  He  was  poor  and,  at 
tlie  same  time,  a  gentleman  and  scholar.  He  ate  at  the  table  of 
the  ducal  family,  and  had  expenses  to  endure  to  which  his 
resources  were  inadequate.  From  a  sort  of  will  which  he  noade, 
when  about  to  journey  into  France,  in  the  train  of  his  clerical 
patron,  we  ascei-tain  the  fact  that  he  looked  to  the  sale  of  some 
goods  and  furniture,  then  in  pawn,  for  the  paym^it  of  oertain 
debts  should  he  die  ere  his  return.  An  unquestionable  proof  of 
Tasso's  poverty  was  brought  to  light  at  a  sale  in  Paris  in  tlie 
year  1850  of  sundry'  MSS.-;  amongst  others,  of  an  autograph 
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acknowledgment  of  the  poet  to  a  Jew  named  Abraham  Leyiy 
for  a  small  sum  of  money,  for  which  the  lender  took  in  pledffe, 
"  the  sword  of  my  father,  six  shirts,  four  sheets,  and  two  table- 
cloths.'' From  these  embarrassments,  Tasso  obtained  a  partial 
relief  when  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  duke's  own 
household  at  the  intercession  of  the  princesses  Lucrezia  and 
Leonora, — a  position  which  entailed  no  burdensome  duties,  and 
was  rewarded  with  moderate  remuneration.  Alfonso  had  su£Gl- 
cient  appreciation  of  the  poetical  talent  of  Tasso  to  desire  his 
completion  of  the  epic  poem  on  which  he  was  engaged,  nor  was 
he  then  unkind,  judging  by  the  testimony  of  the  bard  himself, 
who  has  immortalized  the  brighter  side  of  the  duke's  conduct  in 
the  opening  stanzas  of  his  **  Jerusalem." 

The  only  signal  event  in  his  personal  history  worthy  of  note,  for 
some  few  years  of  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  is  his  appointment  as 
mathematical  professor  at  the  imiversity,  testifying  as  it  does  to 
the  range  of  his  scholarship,  and  proving  demonstrably,  in  con- 
nexion with  other  notorious  examples,  that,  while  the  poetical 
faculty  cannot  be  created  by  learning,  it  is  greatly  helped  by  it, — a 
conclusion  sustained  by  all  me  enduring  celebrities  which  the  world 
has  witnessed  in  the  redon  of  poetry.  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
Milton,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  poets,  are  not  more  renowned  for 
their  imaginative  power,  than  for  the  stores  of  their  erudition, 
as  witness  that  wonderful  epopee  of  Job,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  them  all,  at  once  a  storehouse  of  ancient  learning  and  a 
resonant  burst  of  inspiration, — in  its  lowest  as  well  as  in  its 
highest  mood,  a  trumpet-blast  of  the  Apocalyptic  Angel.  As  if 
the  excellence  of  Tasso  were  to  be  tested  in  every  field  oi  composi- 
tion he  produced,  at  this  time,  his  pastoral  drama  of  "  Aminta," 
which  divides  the  empire  of  this  species  of  composition  with  the 
*'  Pastor  Fido  "  of  Guarini,  his  rival  and  contemporary.  He  also 
succeeded  in  placing  on  the  Italian  stage  a  tragedy  called  "  Torris- 
mondo,"  which  maintained  its  footing  till  the  sparkling  produc- 
tions of  Alfieri  cast  it,  with  others,  into  the  shade.  All  tnis  while 
he  worked  with  unabating  assiduity  on  his  "  Gierusalemme,"  which 
he  completed  as  early  as  a.d.  1576.  The  poem,  however,  was  not 
publi^^hcd  in  that  year,  inasmuch  as  the  author's  anxiety  to 
receive  the  critical  opinions  and  emendations  of  learned  friends, 
led  him  to  circulate  it  in  manuscript,  and  retouch  it  constantly ; 
while,  ere  it  could  appear  from  the  press,  the  troubles  which 
clouded  his  later  days,  had  begun.  In  the  year  1680,  just  five 
}'ears  aftor  its  completion,  Tasso's  great  poem  was  given  to  the 
world  in  an  imperfect  state,  by  the  malversation  of  one  Celio 
^lalaspina,  who  secured  a  copy  and  published  it  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  author,  then  a  detenu  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  of  Santa  Anna  at  Ferrara,  in  the  doable  character  of  a 
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maniac  and  of  a  political  prisoner.  This  mutilated,  defectiTe,  and 
incorrect  publication  of  the ''  Gierusalemme  "  was  an  additional 
humiliation  and  injury  to  its  author,  robbing  him  at  once  of  his 
credit  and  of  the  pecuniary  reward  of  his  labours.  We  shall 
not  add  to  the  intolerable  weight  of  bathos  which  that  sorely 
used  quotation  about  the  stealing  of  the  purse  being  trash,  and 
so  on,  has  had  to  endure  ever  since  it  was  so  appositely  penned 
by  the  diamond  plimie  of  our  English  Will.,  but  shall  indig- 
nantly and  honestly  say,  in  our  own  blunt  English,  that  the 
man,  be  he  bookseller,  publisher,  plagiary,  or  critic,  who  robs 
an  author  of  the  fruits  of  his  intellectual  toil,  the  diild  of  his 
thought,  being  knowingly  guilty  of  this  wrong,  is  a  pickpocket 
of  the  most  inveterate  kind,  and  a  knave  for  whom  the  tread- 
mill is  too  merciful. 

Proceed  we  now,  however,  without  dwelling  longer  on  this 
wrong,  to  offer  an  observation  or  two  on  the  question,  whether 
Tasso,  the  author  of  this  really  fine  epic,  was  at  the  period  of 
his  confinement  in  Ferrara,  really  mad^  Our  conviction,  on  an 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  we  can  collect  is,  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  so.  If  any  person  maintained  now-a-days,  that  he 
had  frequent  converse  with  a  familiar  spirit,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  write  him  down  a  madman  quoad  hoc.  Now  this 
was  the  ease  with  Tasso ;  maintaining  his  point  in  ai^oment 
against  his  friend  and  biographer,  Manso,  Marchese  della  Villa, 
with  the  pertinacity  of  full  conviction,  and  with  that  perverse 
show  of  reason,  which  often  appears  in  the  insane.  Some  yean 
after  his  release  from  his  confinement,  he  used  to  assert  to  hia 
friend  that  he  had  perpetual  communings  with  a  spirit.  To  the 
objection  that  this  supposition  was  only  a  vivid  fancy  of  his  own 
mind,  he  replied,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  communications  of  the 
phantasm  would  be  only  reflections  of  his  own  thoughts,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  learned  many  things  from  hia  super- 
natural visitant  which  he  had  never  in  the  remotest  d^^^ree 
conceived  before.  This  explanation  is  shrewd,  but  not  sound, — 
an  instance  of  that  vicious  reasoning,  in  which  insane  peraons 
sometimes  indidgc,  and  which  imposes  on  the  unguarded  with 
its  appearance  of  conclusiveness.  Many  things  occur  to  ua  in 
dreams ;  and  thoughts,  and  combinations  of  thoughts,  are  woven 
into  the  texture  of  our  sleeping  fancy,  which  have  no  prototype 
in  nature, — are  strange,  unheard-of,  even  monstrous, — ^yet  ^^tMw» 
man  would  dispute  the  fact,  that  they  are,  after  all,  fiised  out  of 
the  elements  already  existing  in  the  crucible  of  our  own  mind. 
Thus  Tasso  promising  the  incredulous  Manso  ocular  demonsrtm- 
tion  of  the  matter,  carried  on  in  his  presence  upon  one  oooaaion, 
a  dialogue  with  a  supposed  spiritual  being,  whom,  neverthelev, 
Manso  neither  saw  nor  heard.     On  Tasso's  challenging  liim 
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whether  his  unbelief  were  now  overcome,  "  Rather,"  says  his 
friend,  '*  it  is  all  the  more  increased ;  for  I  have  heard  much  that 
is  very  marvellous,  and  have  seen  nothing  that  you  have  pro- 
mised to  show  me,  in  order  to  clear  up  my  doubts.'^  And  here 
the  conversation  ended,  the  Marchese  wisely  treating  the  poet 
as  one  non  compos  mentis,  and  refraining  from  irritating  him  by 
the  further  expression  of  incredulity.  The  spirit,  according  to 
the  picture  which  Tasso  draws  of  mm  in  his  Tlatonic  dialogue 
called  the  "  Ambassador,"  must  have  worn  the  appearance  of  a 
guardian  angel,  a  youth  beautiful,  luminous  and  golden,  or  as  Tasso 
himself  says,  *'  such  as  Love  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  he 
fell  in  love  with  Psyche."  The  spirit,  the  poet  further  Teme- 
sented,  as  speaking  to  him  **  in  magnificent  language."  The 
entire  delusion  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  modes  of  insanity, 
whether  it  required  close  confinement  and  constant  vigilance,  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  the  letters,  and  many  literary  oompositians 
which  he  produced  duringhis  incarceration,  and  his  loud  redama^ 
tions  against  the  refusal  of  his  liberty,  are  relied  upon  by  many  as 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  Tasso's  insanity ;  but,  while  we  wil* 
lingly  own  these  to  be  convincing  proof  of  the  imabated  visour 
of  his  intellect,  this  by  no  means  invalidates  the  evidence  or  his 
occasional  unsoundness  of  mind.  Even  Tasso  himself  did  at 
times  make  admissions  which  were  tantamount  to  a  plenary 
recognition  of  the  fact  (the  very  last  which  a  maniac  will  per- 
ceive and  own),  that  he  was  mad.  In  this  piece  of  the  "  Ambas- 
sador," for  instance,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  imagination  occasions  a  certain 
alienation  of  mind,  which,  whether  it  be  the  disorder  of  madness  or 
di^-ine  frenzy,  has  undoubtedly  the  same  power  of  representing  false 
images  as  true,  which  a  dream  possesses.  Now  tohile  I  deny  not  thai 
I  am  mad  [this  be  it  remembered  was  written  in  a  madhouse], 
I  yet  am  glad  to  beliere  that  my  madness  is  caused  either  by  drink- 
ing or  love ;  for  this  I  know  right  well,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  that  I  drink  to  excess.** 

Talking  also  of  constitutional  melancholy,  he  adds : — 

"  Such  were  Ajax  and  Bellerophon  ;  and  certainly  it  was  not  so 
difficult  a  task  to  conquer  the  chimera  as  to  subdue  melancholy, 
which  is  more  like  the  hydra  than  the  chimera.  For  scarcely  has  the 
melancholy  man  cut  down  one  tormenting  thought,  before  two  ft^ 
already  springing  up  in  its  place,  by  whose  deadly  bites  he  is  rent 
and  torn.  However  this  may  be,  those  who  are  melancholy  not 
through  any  malady,  but  by  nature,  are  of  singular  genius.  And  I 
am  melancholy  from  both  causes." 

There  are  also  all  the  symptoms  of  a  febrile  frenzy  about  his 
letter  to  Scipio  Gonzaga — an  agonizing  outburst  of  his  grief, 
mingling  to  our  ear  strangely  with  the  mutterings  of  madness  :^— - 
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"  Wretched  man  that  I  am !  I  had  designed  to  write  two  epic 
poems  of  most  noble  and  glorious  argument ;  four  trag^dies  of  which 
1  had  already  formed  the  plan,  and  many  work«  in  prose  on  subjects 
of  highest  beauty,  and  greatest  advantage  to  human  life.  So  meant 
I  to  unite  eloquence  to  philosophy,  as  to  earn  for  myself  an  eternal 
memory  in  the  world,  for  I  had  set  before  me  a  most  exalted  mea- 
sure of  honour  and  glory.  But  now  oppressed  beneath  the  weight 
of  such  intolerable  calamities,  I  renounce  eveiy  thought  of  glory  and 
honour ;  and  most  happy  should  I  be,  if  without  suspicion,  I  could 
only  allay  the  thirst  with  which  I  am  continually  tormented  :  and  if, 
like  other  men,  I  could  spend  my  life  in  some  poor  cot,  in  freedom ; 
if  not  sound  in  mind  and  body  which  I  can  no  longer  be,  at  least  no 
more  in  such  agonizing  weakness ; — if  not  honoured,  at  least  not 
abhorred ;  if  not  with  the  rights  of  men,  yet  at  least  with  those  of 
brutes,  who  in  the  rivers  and  the  fountains  can  freely  quench  that 
thirst  with  which  I  own  I  am  all  on  fire." 

Another  extract  and  we  leave  this  topic.  Writing  for  advice 
to  Doctor  Mercuriale,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  during 
the  fifth  year  of  his  confinement,  our  poet  having  described 
some  painful  physical  features  of  his  complaint,  prooeois  thus : — 

"  I  have  ringings  in  the  ears  and  head ;  sometimes  so  strong  that 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  an  alarum-clock  in  my  head.  Besides 
this,  after  eating,  my  head  fumes  and  bums  ;  and  in  all  the  sounds 
which  I  hear,  I  keep  imagining  a  human  voice,  so  that  it  very  often 
seems  as  if  inanimate  things  were  speaking  to  me." 

The  professor  of  medicine  complied  with  the  hjrpochondriac's 
request,  and  prescribed  for  his  malady  the  cauterizing  of  the 
leg,  abstinence  from  wine,  and  a  diet  of  the  most  innocent  and 
unexciting  kind,  such  as  thin  broths  and  water  gruel.  TassOj 
great  as  his  sufferings  were,  by  his  own  account,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  observing  a  regimen  so  strict  as  this — not  be.  In  bis 
reply,  therefore,  while  he  volunteers  to  observe  some  two  or 
three  things  which  the  physician  had  not  prescribed  bim,  be 
tosses  the  actual  prescription  to  the  winds, — sticks  to  bis  wine- 
bottle  and  solids,  eating,  as  he  says,  "  with  a  good  appetite," — is 
ready  to  roast  the  doctor  with  bis  own  cautery,  and  concludes 
this  episode  out  of  the  *'  Malade  Imaginaire,"  witb  an  explosion 
to  the  following  effect,  which  we  give  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
modern  faculty  and  their  patients — "  that  the  excellency  of  medical 
men  consists  in  prescribing  not  only  salutary  hut  also  pleasant  reme^ 
dies  for  the  sick.**  ^ 

We  now  approach  another  question  connected  wiib  tbe 
history  of  our  poet,  and  that  is,  was  tbe  durance  to  which  be 
was  subjected,  ascribable  on  the  whole  or  in  part  to  other  caiues 
than  bis  alleged  lunacy  P  and  our  reply  must  be  an  unqualified 
affirmative.     Although  we  may  with  most  of  bis  biograplien 
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and  tiflmirers,  regret  the  protracted  doratiaii  and  severity  athia 
sufFcrin;^,  we  must  own  ouraelves  constrained  to  aver,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  altogether  unmerited.  Without  being 
worse  than  the  men  of  his  years  and  station,  the  life  of  Taseo 
during  hia  residence  at  court,  wns  atained  irith  irregularities, 
which  he  afterwards  oiinfesses  and  deplores.  Hie  iove-verees  in 
two  Momieta  beginning  "  Donna  di me "  and  "Prima  coila,"  together 
with  the  madrigal  which  commences  "Soavimmo  bach,"  and  the 
dialogue  between  Lovo  and  a  lover,  may  not  have  in  themselves 
much  to  criminate  him,  were  tJiey  not  aesociatod  with  a  name 
which  it  was  the  utmost  social  impertinence  to  mention  in  any 
lighter  way  than  with  the  most  delicate  reepcct.  The  identic^ 
verses  which  compromiso  Tasso  with  his  patron,  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Mai  among  ibo  Falcouieri  MSS.,  and  published  by 
Betti,  at  Rome,  in  18l'7,  in  the  Gioniah  Areadico,  and  begin 
thus: — 

"  Quaiido  Sara  che  d'Eleonora  mia 
Possn  godenni  in  libertade  amore  ? 
Ah  pietOBo  il  deBlinV 
These,  takenwiththeothere,iftlK'y  refer  tounlawfulamonrs,  either 
with  maid  or  wife,  no  respeti  i'or  his  abilities  on  our  part  will 
allow  us  to  characterize  as  oIIrt  than  deeply  dishtmourable  to 
Torquato's  fume.  Leonora  if  u  luunc  asaoeiatod  with  many  df 
Tnssn'a  love-ditties,  and  ono  of  Duke  Alfonso's  sisters  was 
Leonora.  Kow,  if  either  his  folly  led  him  to  play  traitor  with 
the  fair  fame  of  hia  august  lady,  and  to  boast  of  familiaritiea 
wliiili  never  had  existed,  or  if  on  the  other  hand  his  vanity 
induced  him  to  expect  a  legitimate  alliance  with  one  whose 
social  pretensions  were  ao  utterly  removed  from  his  own,  in 
either  case  hie  patron  had  fair  ground  of  quarrel  with  him,  and 
can  scarcely  he  charged  with  pushing  resentment  to  eitremes 
when  he  only  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  a  half-hospital, 
half-piison.  ITis religious  principles,  whatever  of  devotion  may 
.show  itself  in  his  great  poem,  and  in  his  pilgrimage  to  our 
Lady's  shrine  at  Lorctto  after  hia  release,  were  of  Uie  looser 
sort,  and  to  the  purer  imagination  of  the  North  rather  than  to 
tlio  sad  reality,  arc  we  to  trace  the  reverential  homage  of  his 
Leonora,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  words : — 

"  Thou  wert  to  tne  a  crystal-girded  shrine 
Woraliipp'd  at  holy  diatauce." 
The  learned  Professor  Rosini,  in  his  able  "  Essay  on  Tasso," 
(Pisa,  1832),  proves  to  demonstration,  that  the  Leonora  of  the 
pfR't's  strain  could  be  none  other  than  the  sister  of  the  sove- 
reign. Such  being  the  case,  it  was  sheer  moral  madness  for  one  in 
the  poet's  position,  ocoupying  a  station  in  the  palace  not  many 
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degrees  higher  than  the  court  jester,  just  tolerated  and  scantilv 
8upport<)d,  for  the  sake  of  the  entertamment  he  furnished  io  Lis 
patrons,  to  look  so  high, — amoral  madness  to  interpret  th^ 
courtesy  of  high-horn  ladies  into  warmer  feelings  towanLt  Lis 
person, — obliged  to  confess,  as  he  afterwards  did  on  many  :in 
occasion,  that  the  Lady  Leonora  d'Este  yielded  him  no  higher 
intimacy  than  condescending  friendship, — and  actual  madnti^  to 
display  this  in  such  forms  as  must  issue  in  the  destruction  of 
the  parties,  were  he  adjudged  to  be  sane.  Sane,  he  certainly  could 
not  be.  The  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  so  transpontd 
with  rage,  as,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  of  Urbinc*.  to 
attack  a  domestic  with  a  knife,  for  some  slight  offered  him.  ani 
who  afterwards  vented  his  spleen  against  the  whole  diH-al 
house,  and  especially  its  head,  in  the  most  contumelious  tiTTCs 
could  deserve  no  other  name  than  that  of  madman.  In  ibt 
early  stages  of  his  imprisonment,  some  severity  of  restraint  db»v 
have  been  demanded  by  his  mania  assuming  the  form  <A 
phrenzy,  but  it  is  universally  concluded  at  present,  that  L:*- 
torical  proof  is  entirely  wanting,  of  Tasso's  having  b<«L 
immured  in  the  cell  usually  shown  as  the  one  he  occupied 
Wlieu  Cardinal  Gonzaga  visited  him,  in  the  year  1580,  the  p^: 
occupied  a  large  and  nandsome  amrtment,  was  at  no  K«s  f-.-r 
money,  receivod  visitors  without  hmitation,  attended  rfli;ri^>u» 
services  at  will,  and  occasionally  left  for  days  together  on  visi* 
to  persons  of  respectability.  That  his  durance,  in  fad,  how- 
ever irksDme  to  his  spirit,  was  not  rigorous,  may  be  infom^ 
from  his  twice  making  his  escape  fn)m  Ferrara,  and  i\s  rt^gu- 
larly  coming  back,  while  even  after  his  final  n»leaso,  he  mviT 
gav(»  up  the  idea  of  spending  his  last  days  there.  His  lady-Icve 
could  not  form  the  charm  of  the  places  for  she  had  died  Ion;; 
before,  in  15S1,  while  he  was  still  confined.  From  all  that  we 
can  gather  of  a  confesstKlly  obscure  point  of  litorarj*  histonr, 
we  must  coiiclud<^  the  symptoms  of  Tasso*s  abi^rratiou  of  miiid 
so  decided  in  thi'ir  diagnosis,  as  to  justify  any  practitioner  ti 
meilicine  in  consigning  him  to  IxMlIam ;  but,  as  all  hu  biogra- 
phers declare,  and  as  Tasso  himself  owns,  there  was  a  |ioIitii*aI 
as  well  as  a  medical  cause  for  his  confinement,  the  subject  for 
our  consideration  is  not  the  p<»sitivr  cruilty  of  Alfonno,  or  the 
absolute  inno<*ence  of  Tasso,  but  did  the  duke  exceed  the  fair 
measure  of  ])unishment  for  the  i)04*t*s  faults,  and  was  the  am- 
finenient  unreasonably  strict,  taking  all  the  featun»s  of  th* 
(K>et's  malady  into  account.  Without  giving  expression  to  sn 
elal^onite  judgment  uix)n  data  whi<*h  are  confessedly  defective, 
it  must  suffice  to  say  tor  ours(>lves,  judging  from  the  pateal 
circu instancies  of  tlie  case,  that  we  cannot  possibly  adopt  the 
wholesale  denunciation  of  the  duke,  which  is  current  among  the 
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rt-tribes,  and  which  appoara  in  the  most  recent  life  of  Tasso, 
_  Mr.  Milman. 
Having  been  thus  frank  in  the  cxpreasion  of  our  opinions  on 
a  case  confessoilly  obscure,  some  reader  may  bi-  dispDeed  to  ask, 
have  wc  not  dealt  rather  hardly  with  Tasso,  and  do  not  the  errore 
of  men  of  gcnitiJj  claim  an  indulgent  judgment  at  our  handa  i* 
To  which  our  iuNtant  reply  is — No ;  for  we  are  acquainted  with 
no  principle  o{  equity  or  morality  which  can  exempt  a  man  of 
genius  from  cdndcinnation,  if  his  conduct  be  criminal.  Even  if 
a  man's  genius  do  not  keep  him  from  vice,  it  may,  with 
the  utmost  aafety  be  affirmed,  that  geniua  of  itself  never  leads 
to  vice,  80  that  the  blame  of  faulty  bohavioor  ought  not  to  be 
laid  to  the  auoount  of  the  gifls.  But  we  are  bold  enough  to 
say  further,  thai  those  gifts  have  a  conservative  quality — they 
are  the  salt  nf  ihe  mind — that  it  is  the  nature  of  genius  to 
spiritualize  and  raise  above  the  dsminion  of  sense,  so  that  if  a 
gifted  person  yield  to  his  passions  and  debase  his  soul,  it  ia  in 
the  presence  of  stronger  inducements  to  virtue  than  ordinary 
mortals  possfss.  A  bad  man  is  a.  bad  man.  whether  he  be  u 
poet,  historian,  or  philosopher,  just  as  much  so,  as  if  he  were  a 
soldier,  courtier,  or  tradesman  :  nay,  the  worse,  as  his  example 
will  have  a  w  tder  influence.  Genius  lives  through  all  lime,  and 
rules  over  aii  empire,  t*^  which  that  of  the  Casars  is  a  speck. 
Aristotle  witlili'd  the  imperial  sceptre  over  the  minds  of  men, 
by  right  of  his  genius,  two  thousand  years  after  the  conqueror 
of  Macedon  was  laid  in  his  forgotten  grave.  And  Homer  lives, 
while  the  nation  whose  exploits  be  celebrated,  and  the  city 
whose  capture  he  sung,  are  hopelessly  dead.  Thus  the  gift  of 
genius  in  a  fearful  possession,  involving  heaviest  responsibility. 
To  pervert  that  gift  to  the  production  of  works  which  shall 
perpetuate  evil  among  postenty, — a  poisoned  fountain,  pouring 
out  pestiferous  streams,  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye ;  aad  to  seek 
shelter  for  such  criminality,  under  the  broad  shield  of  the  par- 
donable impulses  of  genius,  is  a  most  unavailing  plea.  Common 
sense  and  social  morality,  not  to  say  the  religion  of  the  Oospel, 
utterly  condemn  both  the  sin  and  its  excuse.  The  compositions 
of  Tasso  are,  for  the  most  part,  unexceptionable — pure  in 
morality  as  elevated  in  taste — but  his  conduct  is  open  to  censure 
on  I  wo  or  three  other  counts.  On  these,  however,  we  need  not  fur- 
ther dwell,  deeming  it  enough  that  we  have  delivered  our  verdict 
un  them,  and  have  thus  and  for  ever  washed  our  hands  clean  of 
participation  in  the  faulty  and  dangeroiu  maxim, — that  any 
endowments,  even  those  of  the  h^hest  order,  can  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  sin. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  find  support  for  this  view  in  a 
quarter  where  we  might  scarcely  exp^  it,  a  caterer  of   our 
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lighter  literature ;  but  this  distinguished  example  proves,  along 
with  other  equally  happy  living  instances,  that  great  genius  may 
be  combined  with  a  strict  observance  of  the  moralities  and  pro- 
prieties of  life.  Thackeray,  the  able  fictionist  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
wrote  a  few  years  back  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  reply 
to  some  carping  criticism  on  his  reprasentations  of  authors  in 
his  works,  with  an  outspoken  honesty,  which  is  worth  cart- 
loads of  a  puling  sentimentality :  "  That  I  have  a  prejudice," 
says  this  celebrated  author,  "against  running  into  debt,  and 
drunkenness,  and  a  disorderly  life,  and  against  quackery  and 
falsehood  in  my  profession,  I  own  .  .  .  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  malice  in  describing  [the  weaknesses  of  authors], 
or  of  doing  any  wrong  in  exposing,  their  vices.  Have 
these  never  existed  amongst  literary  men  ?  Have  their 
talents  never  been  urged  as  a  plea  for  improvidence,  and 
their  very  faults  adduced  as  a  consequence  of  their  genius? 
The  only  moral  that  I,  as  a  writer,  wished  to  hint,  was, — that  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  literary  man,  as  well  as  any  other,  to  practise 
regularity  and  sobriety,  to  love  his  family  and  pay  his  trades- 
men." It  is  superfluous  to  avow  our  belief  that  this  paragraph 
is  as  honourable  to  our  novelist  as  any  which  he  ever  wrote. 

Tasso  remained  a  prisoner  full  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  obtained  his  release,  in  July,  1586.  His  restoration 
to  liberty  was  obtained  by  the  intercession  of  Vincenzo  Gron- 
zaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  whom  he  accompanied  to  his 
fathers  ciurt.  There  the  poet's  reception  was  a  triumph,  and 
grateful  to  his  new  patron,  he  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of 
"Torrismondo,"  in  1587.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  Rome,  and 
thence  went  to  Naples,  where  he  sought  to  recover  at  law  his 
forfeited  inheritance,  but  without  success.  He  gained  nothing 
by  his  suit  and  residence  in  that  enchanting  city,  except  that 
which  countervailed  the  want  of  everything  besides, — a  true 
friend,  the  accomplished  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  the  friend 
of  Milton.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  gained  in 
the  loss  of  his  law-suit  a  valuable  discipline  to  his  character,  as 
he  himsolf  says :  "to  make  a  man  perfect,  three  things  are 
necessary,  a  love-suit,  an  enemy,  and  law-suit :  Comacchio  gave 
me  the  first,  Ferrara  the  second,  and  Naples  the  last."  It  was 
well  that  he  coidd  be  thus  jocular  on  the  subject  of  his  mishaps, 
for  poverty,  the  most  faithful  of  them  all,  still  clung  to  him 
wath  the  tenacious  clip  of  the  limpit  to  the  rock.  But  sorrow 
had  done  its  part  towards  the  renovation  of  his  character,  and 
the  correction  of  his  views  of  human  life.  The  hollowness  of 
human  friendships,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  hopes,  had  becoi 
taught  him  not  in  vain  in  the  school  of  adversity.  The  devout 
element  of  his  nature,  which  was  large>  there  became  nurtured 
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and  developed  under  the  very  circumstances  which  blighted  his 
fortunes  and  ruined  his  health.  The  flower  of  piety  opened  to 
the  setting  sun,  which  had  before  sealed  up  its  petals  and 
turned  away  from  the  benign  face  of  heaven.  By  that  singular 
provision  of  our  social  existence,  just  in  proportion  as  he  became . 
careless  of  fame,  did  fame  court  his  acceptance,  and  charge 
herself  with  the  transmission  of  his  name  to  posterity.  T^e 
chronology  of  the  later  portion  of  his  life  demonstrates  this. 
In  1588,  he  is  at  Naples.  In  1589,  Tasso  is  invited  to  Florence 
by  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  di  Medici.  In  1690,  we  meet 
him  at  Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Holiness.  In  1591, 
he  is  again  at  Naples.  Most  pressingly  is  he  invited  in  the 
following  year  to  the  Eternal  City,  by  Cinzio  Aldobrandini, 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  cardinal.  His  old  love, 
Naples,  is  his  place  of  abode  in  1594^  the  home  ot  his  boyhood 
and  earliest  education,  the  fitting  asyliun  now,  from  its  site  and 
clime  and  sky,  for  his  wasted  spirits  and  his  failing  strength. 
At  the  flattering  instance  of  his  empurpled  patron,  however,  he 
was  aUured  next  year  from  Naples  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive 
the  crown  of  laureateship  in  the  Capitol,  by  permission  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  Clement  VIII.  He  received  the  proposal  in 
the  best  spirit,  as  the  fulfilment  of  earlier  and  more  ambitious 
wishes ;  but  the  bloom  had  been  dashed  from  his  life,  and  his 
elation  was  moderate.  Five  years  before  he  had  expected  and 
wished  for  the  ceremony,  as  witness  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Gon- 
zaga,  overlooked  by  previous  biographers,  but  cited  by  Black 
(Vol.  II.  p.  317).  Now,  however,  he  was  contented  to  deserve  the 
honour,  and  did  not  \mduly  appreciate  the  pageant.  Consenting 
in  the  laureate  to  follow  Petrarch  and  a  tew  crowned  brothers, 
he  set  out  for  Rome.  Arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  "  lone  mother 
of  dead  empires,"  he  was  received  by  an  imposing  cavalcade  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  conducted  with  great  pomp 
to  the  Vatican,  where  an  apartment  was  assigned  him.  Com- 
pliments and  congratulations  poured  in  upon  the  bard  of  the 
"Jerusalem," — verses  worth  little  and  purses  worth  much — tri- 
butes to  his  genius.  But  they  were  flowers  upon  a  grave,  a  kind 
of  friendly  delusion  practised  upon  a  dying  man.  The  summons 
from  heaven's  chancery  had  gone  forth,  commanding  Torquato's 
presence  ere  long  in  another  scene,  to  take  part  in  a  more 
august  pageant.  The  cerecloth  of  the  tomb  was,  therefore, 
more  fitting  investiture  than  either  laurelled  garland  or  tri- 
umphal robe.  And  Tasso  felt  this.  To  a  hign-flown  sonnet 
addressed  to  him  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  his  short  and  pathetic 
reply  was  the  line  of  Seneca :  Magnifica  verba  mors  prope  ad" 
mota  excutit — approaching  death  shrinks  from  the  use  of  showy 
compliments.     Various  circumstances  interfered  with  the  poet  s 
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coronation ;  the  winter  season,  the  indisposition  of  his  patron, 
the  observance  of  Lent,  and  ultimately  his  own  severe  illness. 
While  they  waited  for  the  pleasant  April  days  which  should 
usher  in  tne  anniversary  of  the  crowning  of  Petrarch,  death 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  bard,  and  after  an  illness  of  a  fortnight, 
Tasso  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1595,  with  the  words  upon  his 
lips :  In  manus  tuas,  Domine  ! — Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend my  spirit !  The  splendours  destined  for  the  living  poet  were 
exceeded  in  the  lavish  magnificence  of  his  sepulchral  honours. 
A  public  and  gorgeous  funeral  was  accorded  him.  Borne, 
Italy,  the  world,  deplored  his  loss  as  the  extinction  of  the 
Sim  of  poetry.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Sant'  Onophrio,  in  the  monastery  of  which  he  died,  a  simple  slab 
covering  the  place,  with  the  inscription :    "  Underneath  lie 

THE  BONES  OF  ToRQUATO  TaSSO." 

The  extracts  which  we  shall  furnish  from  Tasso's  great  poem 
must  be  few  and  brief.  We  cannot  make  up  our  mind  to  exclude 
these  altogether,  the  more  so  as  we  have  undertaken  to  intro- 
duce the  admirable  German  translation  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article  to  our  readers.  The  action  of  the  ''Gierusalemme" 
includes  a  period  of  only  forty  historical  days,  and  describes  the 
chief  event  which  marked  the  campaign  of  a.d.  1099, — the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  Holy  City.  The  poem  thus  belongs  to 
the  first  of  the  Crusades,  a  series  of  enterprises  originating  in 
fanaticism,  conducted  by  temerity,  and  issuing  in  disappomt- 
ment  and  ruin.  These  mistaken  and  abortive  measures  have 
nevertheless  furnished  us  with  a  fine  poem  as  the  result ;  but  the 
sunshine,  and  beautiful  relief,  and  dazzling  commendation,  and 
triumphant  apology  of  the  enterprise  suppued  by  Tasso's  verses, 
are  the  poet's  art,  and  not  the  loathsome  re^ty.  Herein  we  recog- 
nize Torquato's  skill,  which  robs  a  repulsive  subject  of  much  of  its 
repulsiveness,  acting  like  moonlight  on  a  ruin,  which  softens 

"  Down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not." 

The  structure  of  the  poem  is  in  the  highest  decree  poetical, 
— marked  by  the  elevation  of  its  conceptions,  the  sustained 
grandeur  and  music  of  its  style,  the  unity  of  its  plot,  and  the 
variety  of  its  episodes.  On  the  groimd  of  enchaining  interest 
it  far  surpasses  the  sonorous  old  Hellene,  and  his  tuneful  Latin 
echo,  Virgil.  In  reading  the  Iliad  we  must  confess,  after  wading 
through  one  of  the  fighting  books,  and  being  nauseated  witn 
the  often-recurring  legend — 

Thu9  in  the  Halwari  strife  they  taued  and 
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— wc  turn  witli  exquisite  impatience  to  that  picture  of  domestic 
tenderness,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  wherein  the 
worda, — 

'H  6'  &i<t  /iM  KJiiHtii  ii^an  xJXay 

She  laid  iim  in  ier  iotom't  fragrant  fold 

With  tearful  miV»— 
prOTc  not  more  mtuiiiil  to  the  oar  than  a  real  eokoe  to  the 
heart.  The  universal  aontiiuent  awakened  by  this  touching 
ecene  ia  palpable  proof  that  \re  have  uot  been  made  for  the  per- 
petual clash  of  collision  aud  fever  <if  strife,  but  for  better  things, 
— love  and  brotherhood,  geutlenees  aud  peace.  Our  poet  is  fuU 
of  such  scenes,  having  avuilod  himself  to  a  much  greater  extent 
of  the  agencj'  of  women  in  the  action  of  his  poem,  than  any 
previous  ur  coutemporary  author  of  the  epi-pee.  With  Tasso  it  la 
not  all  battle,  with  its  confused  noises,  aavager}',  and  blood,  but 
j'requent  strains  of  courtesy  and  genliiesse,  and  maidens  of  high 
degree  softening  by  their  interA-ent  ion  the  madness  of  the  fight. 
l)f  one  oi'  these  the  loveliness  is  thus  genially  described  (we 
(luote  from  old  Fairfax,  incomparably  the  beat  Knglish  trans- 
lator of  the  Italian  poi.-t},  and  shall  omit  the  origimd: — 

"  Tet  never  eye,  to  Cupid's  service  vow'd 

Beheld  a  face  of  such  a  lovely  pride  :  ' 

A  tinsel  veil  her  amber  loclis  did  shroud 

That  strove  to  cover  what  it  could  not  hide  ; 
Tile  golden  sun,  behind  a  nilver  cloud, 

So  Btrcaraeth  out  his  beams  on  every  side : 
Tlif  marble  goddess,  set  at  Guide's,  [Gnidos]  naked 
IShc  scciii'd,  were  she  uncloth'd,  or  that  awaked. 
"  The  gnmesome  wind  amon^  her  tressea  plays, 

And  curleth  up  these  grtiw  ing  riches  ahort ; 
Her  sparet'ul  eye  to  spread  hia  beams  denaya. 

But  keeps  bis  shot  where  Cupid  keeps  hia  fort. 
The  Hose  and  Lily  on  her  cheek  asaays 

To  paint  true  fairness  out  in  braveat  sort ; 
Her  li[i3,  wliere  blooms  nought  but  the  single  Bose, 
Still  hlusb,  for  still  they  kiss,  but  still  they  close." 

There  is  much  of  this  painting  of  personal  beauty  throughout 
the  iMicni.  and  in  these  delineations  Taaao  is  singularly  happy, 
— Iho  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  the  epopee. 

\\'e  shall  now  give  our  readers  the  means  of  judging  the 
ability-  of  the  German  translator,  reminding  them,  however, 
that  lH)th  the  versions  which  we  present,  being  free  renderings 
into  another  tongue,  are  to  be  compared  with  the  original,  and 
nut  with  each  other : — 
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"  Der  Schonheit  glanz  in  einer  hohem  Peier 

Sah  Delos,  Cypem,  Argos  nie  zuvor. 
Ihr  goldnes  Haar  glauzt  durch  den  weissen  Schleier 

Bald  nur  hindurch,  bald  strablt  es  frei  hervor ; 
So,  wann  der  Himmel  heitrer  wird  und  freier 

Blinkt  bald  die  Sonne  dnrcb  den  Wolkenflop ; 
Bald,  dem  Gewolk  entwallt,  im  Strablenfranze 
Bricbt  sie  hervor  mit  doppelt  hellem  glanze. 

"  Mit  neuen  Locken  scbmiickt  der  "Weste  Kosen 
Ihr  Haar,  das  schon  Natur  in  Lochen  flicht. 

In  sich  gewandt  den  Blick,  den  anspruchlosen, 
Zeigt  sie  der  Lieb,  und  eigne  Schatze  nicht. 

Sanft  mischet  sich  die  Farbe  zarter  Rosen 
Zum  Elfenbein  auf  ihrem  Angesicht, 

Indess,  yom  sussen  hauch  der  Lieb  umfachelt, 

Die  Eos,  allein  auf  ihrem  munde  lachelt." 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  third  stanza  in  the  fourth 
canto,  which  is  so  justly  quoted  as  a  sample  of  tones  which  echo 
the  sense : — 

"  Chiama  gli  abitator  dell'  ombre  eteme— 

II  rauco  suon  della  Tartarea  tromba  ; 
Treman  le  spaziose  atre  caveme, 

E  I'aer  cieco  a  quel  romor  rimbomba ; 
No  si  stridendo  mai  dalle  supeme 

Eegione  del  cielo  il  folgor  piomba, 
Ne  si  scossa  giammai  trema  la  terra 
Quando  i  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra." 

FAIRFAX. 

"  The  dreary  trumpet  blew  a  dreadful  blast, 

And  rumbled  through,  the  lands  and  kingdoms  under, 

Through  wasteness  wide  it  roar'd,  and  hollows  vast, 
And  fiird  the  deep  with  horror,  fear,  and  wonder  ; 

Not  half  so  dreadful  noise  the  tempests  cast 
That  fall  from  skies  with  storms  of  hail  and  thunder  ; 

Nor  half  so  loud  the  whistling  winds  do  sing 

Broke  from  the  eastern  prisons  of  their  king." 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  fair  imitation,  and  a  yery  spirited 
and  successfid  effort  on  the  part  of  the  English  verseman.  We 
miss  the  sonorous  double  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  aeoond 
lines  in 

GBIES. 

*'  Es  ruft  dem  grausen  Volk  umaght'  ger  klufte 
Dei  hollischen  posaune  heis'rer  Ton. 
Ihr  zittem  rings  die  weiten  schwartzen  Griifte, 
Des  Orcus  nacht  riickhallt  ihr  rauhes  Dron. 
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So  scbmetteri  nie  der  Blitzstrahl  durch  die  Liifte 

Herab  aachs  hochster  himmelregion ; 
So  bebt  die  Erde  nic  mit  wilden  stosse 
AVann  sie  die  Diinste  preset  nie  scbwangem  Scboosse." 

Our  citations  must  close  with  that  beautiful  stanza,  which 
describes  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders : — 

TABSO. 

"  Ali  ha  ciascuno  al  core,  et  ali  al  piede : 

ISb  del  suo  ratto  andar  pero  s'  accorge. 
Ma,  quando  il  sol  gli  aridi  campi  fiede 

Con  raggi  assai  ferventi,  e  in  altro  sorge ; 
Ecco  apparir  Gierusalem  si  yede : 

Ecco  additar  Oierusalem  si  scorge  i 
Ecco  da  milie  voci  uuitamente- 
Gierusalemme  salutar  si  senteJ' 

Fairfax  is  spirited,  but  the  tautology  of  the  sixth  line  en- 
feebles the  strain  : 

"  Feather' d  their  thoughts,  their  feet  in  wings  were  dight, 
Swiftly  they  march* d,  yet  were  not  tir'd  thereby ; 

For  willing  minds  make  heaviest  burdens  light : 
But  when  the  gliding  sun  was  mounted  high, 

Jerusaelm,  behold !  appear*d  in  sight — 
Jerusalem  they  view,  they  see,  they  spy ; 

Jerusalem  with  merry  noise  they  greet, 

AVith  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations  sweet/* 

OBIES. 

"  Ein  jeder  triigt  an  hertz  imd  Fussen  Fliigel 

Und  fiiblt  doch  nicht,  wie  rasch  er  fortgerannt. 

Dooh  holier  sob  win  gt  die  Sonne  nun  den  Ziigel 
Und  spaltet,  heissem  Strahls,  das  diirre  Land  : 

Da  8ieh !  Jerusalem  L  Dort  Zion's  biigel ! 
Da  Sieli !  Jerusalem  zeigt  jede  hand ; 

Da  Sieh  !  es  rufen  Tausend  nun  und  Tausend : 

Jerusalem  !  in  frohem  Gru»s  erbrausend  !** 

Voltaire,  who,  as  himself  the  author  of  a  heroic  poem,  may 
ho  allowed  to  possess  some  qualifications  for  competent  criticism, 
thus  delivers  his  judgment  on  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered," — a 
verdict  in  which  we  ourselves  concur.  We  think  it  very 
creditable  to  the  candour  of  the  author  of  the  "Henriade:" 
''The  subject  of  the  'Jerusalem'  is  the  most  noble  that  can 
he  conceived.  Tasso  has  treated  it  with  all  the  dignity  of  which 
it  is  worthy :  nor  is  this  lofty  work  less  interesting  than  it  is 
suhlime.  The  action  is  well-conducted,  the  incidents  in 
n;(  Tieral  artfully  disposed,  the  adventures  skilfully  introduced, 
tlu^  lights  and  shades  admirably  distributed.     He  transports  his 
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reader  froin  the  tunmlts  of  war  to  the  sweet  solitudes  of  love ; 
and  from  scenes  of  exquisite  bliss  he  again  conducts  him  to  the 
field  of  battle.  The  sensibility  which  he  at  first  awakens  is 
gradually  augmented ;  he  rises  insensibly  above  himself,  as  he 
proceeds  from  book  to  book.  His  style  is  almost  always  clear 
and  elegant ;  and  when  his  subject  requires  elevation,  it  is 
astonishing  to  perceive  how  he  impresses  a  new  character  on  the 
softness  of  the  Italian  language ;  how  he  sublimes  it  into 
majesty,  and  compresses  it  into  strength." 


AsT.  II. — The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions  viewed  in  connexion  with 
their  National  Philosophy,  Ethics,  L^islation^  and  Administra- 
tion ;  with  an  Essay  on  Civilization.  By  T.  T.  Meadows.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

M.  JoTJRDiER,  in  his  pleasant  treatise  "  La  Pisciculture  "  remarks, 
that  whenever  a  modem  discovery  is  announced,  some  pedant  is 
sure  to  say,  *'this  is  no  discovery  at  all;  it  was  known  ages 
ago  in  China  !  "  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Jourdier  adds,  much  that 
is  claimed  for  the  Chinese  belongs  to  them  no  more  than  it 
belongs  to  the  Babylonians.  Voltaire  set  the  example  ;  but  we 
suspect  that  Voltaire  is  misunderstood  by  those  who  imagine 
that  he  had  actually  found  his  ideal  of  government  in  Asia. 
To  praise  the  East  was  to  disparage  the  West,  and  it  was  as 
easy  to  say  China  as  Utopia;  but  the  panegyric  has  been 
seriously  accepted,  and  we  are  continually  importimed  to  admire 
the  harmoniously  graduated  laws,  the  ancient  arts,  the  patriarchal 
virtues,  the  philosophic  subtleties,  of  this  curious  nation.  The 
Chinese  arc  styled  the  Dutchmen  of  the  East,  to  typify  their 
regularity  and  cleanliness, — in  which  they  are  far  inferior  to 
the  people  of  Japan  ;  the  Egj^tians  of  the  East,  to  typify  the 
unity  of  their  laws  and  manners,  and  the  mystery  of  their  creeds, 
whereas  they  present  as  many  local  difierences  as  other  settled 
races,  and  have  no  beliefs  except  those  of  a  shallow  materialitj. 
Their  appreciation  of  women  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
Turk, — far  below  that  of  the  RajpCit.  Fifteen  changes  of 
dynasty  within  1,300  years,  and  a  complex  series  of  internal 
convulsions,  illustrate  their  immobility.  Yet  it  has  been  tlie 
habit  of  Europe  to  eulogize  the  vast  and  symmetrical  proportions 
of  this  empire  of  lacquer,  tea,  and  silk,  exactly  as  it  was  the 
custom  to  affiliate  to  Confucius  whole  libraries  of  philoeo]^y 
which  might  as  well  have  been  affiliated  to  Zoroaster.  The 
criticisms  of  Julien  and  Il^musat  have  dissipated  some  of  tiie 
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illmiona ;  but  Mr.  Mcadowa,  writine  in  no  fear  of  those  distin- 
guished Siaologists.  undertakes  to  kindle  the  light  of  the  last 
seutury,  and  to  present  a  restored  picture  of  China,  bright 
^th  Voltuirian  varnish.  Littio  is  implied  in  his  favour  by  the 
;ircumstancc  that  after  two  centuries  of  cdtnmercial  intercourse, 
>ur  popular  ideas  of  the  Chinese  are  in  pcneral  so  fallacious. 
Mr.  Sffadows,  though  he  assumes  himself  to  be  propounding  a 
iheory,  is  only  endeavouring  to  giltl  a  common  error,  which, 
lowever,  we  must  allow,  is  magnified  by  his  treatment,  and 
liatorte*!  into  an  eccenfrieity.  Not  that  his  knowledge  is  defi- 
iient.  He  has  travelled  much,  and  studied  much.  But  he  is 
ihained  to  an  immovable  centre,  a  predetermined  point  of  view, 
10  that  even  when  disposed  to  concede,  he  makes  his  concession* 
raluclesa  by  prefaces  and  supplements  of  mystification.  This  is 
he  moral  i'niling  of  his  boot.  Its  practicfd  fault  is  one  of  con- 
ttruelion.  The  author  has  many  ideas,  <m  many  subjects,  and 
las  made  thin  volume  the  channd  for  them  all.  Thus  it  hap- 
'fcnn  that,  before  entering  the  domlniona  of  the  Teen  Tsze,  we 
tre  detained  by  an  amplification  of  organic  proposals  for  the 
mprovement  of  the  Civil  Service ;  and  that,  BA«r  quitting  the 
Mnnclioos,  we  are  deluded  into  a  labyrinthine  argument  on 
ivcrsinn  to  pain,  nutritional  appetite,  political  economy,  and 
he  other  collaterals  of  "  An  Essay  on  Civilization." 

Wr  must,  however,  respect  our  limits,  though  Mr.  Meadows 
las  not  respf<ted  liia.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  China  ?  An 
empire  which  luiitf^s  under  one  political  system  five  great  regions 
if  ihccartJi :  Manchooria,  the  home  of  a  half-nomadic  race,  which 
liis  (^iv(-n  a  dynasty  to  the  empire;  Mongolia,  inhabited  by 
vandi  rer.f  and  dwellers  in  tents ;  Turkestan,  thinly  populated 
)y  a  settled  Mohammedan  nation,  and  containing  the  two  famous 
■ities  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand  ;  Thibet,  the  centre  of  Lamaistic 
Bud<lhl.sm  ;  and  China  Proper : — with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
nillioim  of  inhabitants ;  a  solid  mass  of  territory  eighteen  times 
IS  lurgeas  Great  Britain ;  with  a  varied  surface,  and  considerable 
.iirii'ties  of  }]opulution.  Its  eighteen  provinces,  divided,  on  the 
ivcragc,  into  eighty  districts  each,  have  separate  capitals  capable 
jf  sUindinp;  a  siege,  and  are  governed  by  officials  equivalent  to 
.■icrrovB,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  emperor. 

The  em]ieror  is  responsible  to  no  one.  He  is  the  Son  of 
■feaven.  His  authority  is  unlimited,  "except  by  divine  prin- 
ciple," which  amounts  to  an  admission  that  it  is  not  limited  at 
ill;  the  only  derogation  from  his  prerogative  being  that  it  is 
Kit  hereditary.  Thus,  the  theory  of  the  empire  ie,  t£at  the  best 
md  wisest  man,  whatever  his  birth,  shall  bo  empernr;  the 
jrortice  being  that  the  reigning  monarch  selects  liia  ablest  or 
■;i\onrite  son.     Mr.  Meadows  letieves  the  plan  to  have  been 
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very  successful.  Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  imperial  line,  ruled 
for  sixty-one  years.  Keen-lung,  the  fourth,  ruled  for  sixty-one 
years  also,  when  he  abdicated,  "  to  avoid  surpassing  his  grand- 
father." Considering  that  George  III.  encumbered  for 
sixty  years  the  British  throne,  the  argument  of  duration  goes 
for  nothing.  A  similar  restriction  is  supposed  to  guard  the 
purity  of  official  appointments  in  China;  while  the  general 
balance  of  government  is  preserved,  suggests  Mr.  Meadows,  by 
the  right  of  election  vested  in  the  people.  Now,  this  proposition 
is  an  example  of  the  logical  defect  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  his  reasoning.     He  says: — 

"  Rebellion  is  in  China  the  old,  often-exercised,  legitimate,  and 
constitutional  means  of  stopping  arbitrary  and  yicious  legislation 
and  administration." 

It  is  not  a  constitutional  method,  because  it  is  prohibited  by 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law;  and  when  unsuccessful,  is 
punished  with  appalling  severity.  The  Chinese  cannot  frame 
their  own  laws,  impose  their  own  taxes,  stop  the  supplies,  or  in 
any  way  remonstrate  with  their  governors,  or  comment  upon 
their  acts.  Therefore,  when  their  powers  of  suffering  have  been 
strained  to  excess,  they  rebel ;  if  victoriously,  the  government 
assents  to  what  it  cannot  avenge ;  if  otherwise,  executions  take 
place,  which  are  only  comparable  in  their  atrocity  to  the  climax 
of  all  barbarity  in  Western  Africa.  Taking  into  accoimt  the 
moral  life  of  a  nation,  we  submit,  that  a  state  which  contains  no 
other  safeguard  against  misgovemment  than  insurrection,  can- 
not be  civilized.  To  have  no  other  check  upon  public  injustice 
than  rebellion  is  equivalent  to  having  no  other  check  upon 
private  injustice  than  the  Brahminical  device  of  suicide,  threa- 
tened or  accomplished— an  art  also  practised  in  China.  In  the 
first  place,  insurrection  is  the  last  resort,  and  is  only  provoked 
by  intense  and  injudicious  tyranny.  Moreover,  that  machinery 
must  be  essentially  defective,  which  cannot  be  regulated,  except 
at  the  risk  of  being  broken  to  pieces.  If  it  be  conceded,  as  Mr. 
Meadows  concedes  it,  that  of  all  nations  that  have  attained  a 
certain  point  of  culture,  the  Chinese  are  "  the  least  revolutionary 
and  the  most  rebellious,"  it  follows,  that  their  political  system 
has  been  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  a  perpetual  drain  of  human  life, 
while,  with  this  activity,  they  are  unprogressive,  and  never  aim 
at  new  and  higher  forms  of  polity."  The  facts  may  be  so,  but 
they  are  not  proofs  of  civilization. 

In  spite  of  this  ^aolent  conservative  process,  which  Mr.  Mea* 
dows  terras  constitutional,  the  political  condition  of  China  has 
been  deteriorating  for  many  years.  Searching  nowhere  beyond 
his  own  admissions,  do  we  not  find  that  before  the  outbreak  of 
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the  present  civil  war,  every  species  of  corruption  had  crept  into 
the  state  ;  that  government  offices  were  systematically  purchased ; 
that  miserable  local  tyrannies  had  been  established ;  tnat  the  nation 
lost  its  patriotism,  and  the  army  its  courage ;  that  the  imperial 
treasury  was  bankrupt ;  that  misery  had  gone  so  far  as  to  render 
rebellion  a  welcome  change  from  tne  anarchy  and  hopelessness 
that  prevailed  ?  Respecting  this  great  revolt,  there  has  been 
much  popular  discussion.  The  subject  is,  however,  elucidated  by 
Mr.  Meadows,  in  several  elaborate  chapters,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader  desirous  of  penetrating  the  intricacies  of  the  question. 
We  prefer  to  touch  on  some  points  connected  with  the  less 
disturbed  topics  of  Chinese  national  history — the  philosophy  of 
Confucius,  and  its  traces  in  the  ekisting  aspects  of  Chinese 
society.  The  secret  of  this  philosophy  consists  m  its  totally  irre- 
ligious, unspiritual,  material  character.  And,  preliminanly,  we 
must  notice  a  slight  confusion  in  Mr.  Meadows's  abstract.  He 
notes  the  birth  of  Confucius,  B.C.  551,  and  the  foimdation  of 
Taouism  in  the  same  century ;  yet  adds,  that  Confucianism 
existed  in  China  **  long  before  "  Taouism ;  that,  however,  is  an 
indifferent  discrepancy,  probably  casual.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that,  though  Taouist,  Buddhist,  and  even  Mohammedan  religious 
edifices  exist,  in  considerable  numbers  in  China,  they  are  merely 
tolerated  or  ignored  by  the  state.  The  orthodox  Chinese,  there- 
fore, are  not  even  Pagans,  but  Confucianists.  Now,  what  is 
Confucianism  ?  Does  it  reveal  a  glimpse  of  immortality  ?  Is 
it  not  a  mere  theory  of  metaphysical  dynamics?  What  in 
Porphyry's  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  in  the  Greek  fable  of  Atys  and 
Cybele,  in  the  Hermetic  creed,  in  the  Zoroaslean  oracles,  even 
in  Spinoza,  is  so  hard  and  mechanical  as  this  scheme  composed 
of  ultimates,  pulsations,  passiveisms,  and  positive  and  negative 
essences,  invented  by  Confucius  and  his  followers  to  atone  for 
their  incapacity  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  Divine  ?  What 
is  this  broken  genealogy  of  nature — leaving  large  gaps  of  obscu- 
rity— ^which  terminates  in  a  grand  coagulation  of  the  Extreme, 
the  Essential,  and  the  Elementary,  producing  the  masculine  and 
feminine  power,  intellectual  consciousness,  evil  and  virtue,  and 
China  ?  Mr.  Meadows,  professing  to  comprehend  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Chinese  more  clearly  than  the  Chinese  themselves,  helps 
himself  out  of  a  difficulty,  by  "  venturing  to  differ  from  the 
Chinese  orthodox  interpretations  of  the  writings  which  existed 
previous  to  the  time  of  Confucius  "  What,  however,  is  the  effect 
of  this  correction  ?  To  demonstrate  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
East  differed  from  the  speculations  of  Confucius,  who,  in  a  spirit 
of  "  honesty  and  candour,"  according  to  Mr.  Meadows,  "  refused 
to  speak  of  the  supernatural  world,  on  the  ground  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it."    But  his  modesty  allowed  him  to  fix  '^  the  grand 
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extreme,"  an  absolutely  immaterial  entity,  yet  without  intelli- 
gence, and,  therefore,  without  will, — a  power  of  necessity,  causa- 
tive. This  was  not  an  evidence  of  intellectual  humility,  nor  waa 
it  an  evidence  of  candour.  Confucius  professed  to  teach  omlj 
what  existed  in  previous  sacred  books ;  to  obliterate  from  his 
system  the  signs  of  ancient  belief  in  a  God,  a  single,  supreme, 
heavenly  ruler,  to  be  feared,  obeyed,  and  adored  by  men.  As  it 
is,  we  can  scarcely  perceive  a  distinction,  amounting  to  supe- 
riority, between  the  **  God,  that  is  to  say,  a  substance,"  of 
Spinoza,  and  the  "immaterial  entity,  without  intelligence  or 
will,"  of  Confucius.     Spinoza  was  the  less  material  of  the  two. 

This  creed  has  for  twenty  centuries  operated  upon  the  moral 
life  of  China,  in  conjunction  with  three  fundamental  beliefs, 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Meadows,  in  his  very  interesting  summary : — 

"  The  first  is,  that  a  fundamental  unity  underlies  the  multitude  of 
phenomenal  variety ;  the  second,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  change, 
there  is  an  eternal,  harmonious  order ;  the  third,  that  man  is  en- 
dowed at  his  birth  with  a  nature  that  is  perfectly  good." 

The  eflFect  of  these  ideas  would  not  be  the  same  everywhere. 
It  would  not  have  boon  tho  samo  in  Egypt  as  in  India ;  Tindia 
as  in  Japan.  In  China,  the  eflFect  has  been  to  suggest  a  social  re- 
production of  this  unity — this  order,  changeless  amid  change.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  laureate's  yearning  for  a  "  single  man  with  heart, 
head,  hand,"  is  fulfilled  in  this  half-barbaric  realm  in  as  much 
perfection  as  under  the  Napoleonic  code ;  and  that  concentration 
of  policy  for  which  a  princely  orator  has  sighed,  and  an  Oxford 
historian  argued,  is  there  the  ultimate  principle  of  legislation. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  this  as  an  unique 
development  of  the  imperial  idea.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  abeo- 
lutism.  It  was  asserted  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  defended  by 
Salmasius.  It  was  the  guiding  thought  of  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Moguls.  It  is  the  essence  of  Kussian  politics,  and  waa  the 
day-dream  of  the  Georges.  Civilized  races  have  suppressed  it,  but 
in  China  it  shapes  your  house,  colours  your  dress,  numbers  youp 
buttons,  paints  your  coffin.  There,  the  notion  of  a  uniyersal 
harmony  acts  as  an  obstruction  to  reform.  Mr.  Meadows 
adduces,  in  vague  relation  to  this  topic,  the  early  use  of  print- 
ing, gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  compass,  by  the  Chinese. 
But  what  is  the  secret  which  has  petrified  them  for  a  thousand 
years?  How  have  they  profited  by  their  inventions P  How 
nave  they  improved  even  their  mechanical  arts  ? 

A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  ''  moral  force'' 
foundation  of  the  Chinese  system  of  government.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  boy,  who  said  he  could  live  on  self-respect — 
and  mutton.    The  Chinese  are  governed  by  moral  forc& — and 
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the  bamboo.  Kowbere  are  the  infiictions  of  the  law  more 
mercilcRS  aod  brutal, — nowhere  is  a  capital  execution  such  a  sight 
of  horror.  Slavery,  polygamy  or  concubinage,  the  consequent 
barter  of  women,  and  their  degraded  condition  as  wives,  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide,  and  the  existence  of  the  instituttOD  of 
caatc,  thoug^h  in  a  modified  form,  constitute  other  aspecta  of 
Chinese  society.  Mr.  Meadows  denies  the  existence  of  caste; 
but  his  denial  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  equivocation.  Is  it 
true  or  false  that  the  sons  of  barbers,  actors,  and  others,  are  dis- 
qualified from  competing  for  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
statcH  If  this  be  true — and  it  is  not  queetioaed — what  matters 
it  tbat  caste  in  Cbina  is  not  exactly  what  caste  was  in  ancient 
Eg\-pt,  or  is  in  modem  India  ?  Moreover,  does  not  the  parental 
system  of  the  Chinese  confer  on  parents  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  children  ;  and  is  not  Mr.  Meadows  compelled 
to  rank  among  barbarizing  influences,  the  virtual  power  of  life 
and  death  possessed  by  the  husband  over  his  wile  P  Are  not 
fathers  privileged  to  sell  llicir  cbililreii,  htkI  d"  llioy  not  fre- 
quently sell  them— the  girls  to  dcgradafion,  the  boys  to  slavery  P 
There  arc  exceptional  points ;  but  tbey  are  exceptions  that 
tower  above  the  level  of  nrdinarj-  manners,  and  constitute,  as 
long  as  they  survive,  the  charueteristie  features  of  barbarism. 

Wo  have  not  applied  ourselves  to  the  task  of  disparaging, 
withoTif  qualification,  the  manners  of  China,  or  the  contents  of 
>Ir.  licadows's  book.  But  Mr.  Meadows  has  eballenged  criticism 
by  Ilia  exag^ratcd  praise  of  China,  and  of  himBolf,  He  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  tho  first  and  only  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
fucian philosopliy;  and  having  expounded  it,  thinks  he  must 
defend,  even  at, the  cost  of  much  doctrinal  dissertation,  all  its 
mom  I  resvdts. 

We  may  now  illustrate,  from  the  more  original  parts  of  this 
voiiinio,  the  practical  experience  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Meadows. 
AViieii  the  insurrection  was  rising  in  the  interior,  and  approach- 
ing (he  sea,  he  made  an  excursion  in  a  private  pleasure-boat  on 
the  wutiTs  of  the  Grand  Canal.  His  craft  was  of  considerable 
si/e,  and  wiis  so  arranged,  tbat  from  the  cabin  he  could  discern, 
wifliiiut  being  seen,  all  that  passed  on  shore.  We  suspect  that 
ill  this  cabin,  he  learned  to  love  China,  for  here  two  cooks  gave 
him  liot  pancakes  and  cool  peaches,  while  hestudied  Chinese  or 
Geniuin  metaphysics,  and  fioated  between  Golden  and  Silver 
Islands.     But  be  suffered  from  one  inconvenience : — 

'■  A\'erc  I  ft  foot  shorter  in  person  than  I  am,  I  could,  by  hiding 
iiiv  dt'i'p-sct  occidental  eyes  under  a.  pair  of  the  broad- rimmed  Chinese 
spectacles,  travel  openly  all  over  China  with  small  risk  of  detection. 
Hut  tiiv  length  of  SIX  feet  one  inch,  which  is  not  common  among  our- 
selves, approaches  the  gigantic  among  the  shorter  Cbiueee  race;  it 
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immediately  attracts  general  attention,  and  then  the  deep-set  eyes, 
the  beard,  however  closely  shaven,  and  even  the  short  hair  on  the 
hands  and  wrists,  are  all  marks  that  unfailingly  lead  to  detection.  By 
adopting  the  Chinese  tail  and  dress,  and  using  a  boat  containing  no- 
thing foreign  whatever,  not  even  a  penknife,  I  could,  by  shamming 
sick,  and  keeping  a  sitting  or  lying  posture  when  the  internal  cus- 
toms' examinations  were  being  made,  travel  through  the  country  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Catholic  priests.** — Pp.  203,  204. 

What  were  the  perils  of  his  excursion,  he  recounts  as  follows : — 

"  I  here  told  my  people  how  I  wishe^  them  to  act  in  case  an  alarm 
of  robbers  was  given.     My  head-boatman,  body  servant  Yung  shun, 
and  the  cook  sleep  under  the  matting  on  the  deck  in  front  of  my 
main  cabin ;  which  latter  is  occupied  by  myself  alone,  and  where  are 
all  the  arms,  except  the  Hermes's  six  pikes.     In  the  small  after-cabin, 
separated  by  the  sliding  door  from  the  main  one,  and  in  like  manner 
from  the  after-deck,  by  another  sliding  door,  sleeps  my  clerk  Fang. 
At  the  back,  on  the  after-deck,  sleep  the  five  hired  men.     To  these 
men,  who  profess  great  valour,  cocking  up  their  thumbs  in  Chinese 
fashion,  and  saying  of  the  robbers,  *Let  them  dare  to  come!'  I  have 
entrusted  five  pikes;   with  orders  either  to  defend  the  after-deck, 
or  to  fly  to  the  shore  and  wait  the  event  there,  as  they  may  please ; 
but  on  no  account  to  come  to  the  front,  as  I  cannot  distinguish 
people  at  night,  and,  as  soon  as  arrangements  are  effected  there,  will 
fire  at  every  one  who  shows  himself.  These  arrangements  in  the  front 
are,  that  the  head-boatman,  a  perfect  specimen   of   a  Keang  soo 
coward,  shall,  on  the  alarm  being  given,  instantly  throw  open  the 
front  door,  and  then  make  for  the  shore,  or  the  back  of  the  boat  as 
he  pleases.     Yung  shun  and  the  cook  are  to  sit  upi  but  to  remain  in 
their  places  till  I  call  them  by  name  ;  when  they  are  both  to  jump 
down  into  my  cabin  and  go  to  the  back  of  it.     The  cook  is  instantly 
to  hold  together  the  two  parts  of  the  sliding  door  at  the  back,  until 
he  has  ascertained  that  Fang  has  closed  the  back  doors  and  is  holding 
them,  so  that  the  back  is  secured.     Fang  is  then  to  remain  in  charge 
of  the  back  entrance,  attending  to  nothing  else,  while  the  cook  is  to 
take  the  sixth  pike,  placed  every  night  on  the  floor  of  my  cabin,  and 
be  ready  to  prevent  any  one  bolting  in  at  the  front  door,  while  I  open 
to  fire  out  at  it.     Yung  shun  is  to  get  out  the  muskets  for  me,  and 
be  ready  to  load  them.    He  is  to  have  one  of  the  bayonets,  and  Fang 
the  other.     These  arrangements  made,  1  propose  opening  the  front 
door  and  clearing  the  front  deck  by  firing  out  of  the  cabin,' and  then 
seizing  an  opportunity  to  jump  out  (after  my  shooting-jacket,  with 
amnninition  in  the  pockets,  and  my  waist-belt  and  pistols  are  put  on) 
to  the  tore-deck.     1  must  load  the  double  gun  at  night  with  No.  5 
cartridges  alone,  both  because  there  is  more  chance  of  hitting,  and 
because  the  loading  is  more  speedy.     Wlien  out  I  can  fire  either  at 
the  back,  if  I  find  my  own  people  are  not  in  possession,  or  at  the 
robbers'  vessel  to  drive  it  off.    I  must  not  discharge  any  of  my 
pistols,  unless  forced  at  the  first  rush  to  prevent  entrance  into  mj 
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cabin,  but  keep  them  to  be  ready  for  any  sudden  rush  at  me  after  I 
saUy  out.  Tlic  firing  before  tbat  muet  be  done  with  the  muskets  and 
double- barrel.  When  Yung  sliun  comes  in,  he  must  shut  the  door 
before  doing  anything  else," — Pp.  218,  219. 

In  the  course  of  bis  journey,  be  shot  one  cuuiU  pirute,  and 
wounded  another,  while  aefending  hia  own  ribs  from  the  points  of 
a  do;'.en  spears.  The  whole  country'  was  alive  with  tumult;  here 
and  there  a  stain  of  blood  on  the  earth  announced  the  presence 
of  civil  war ;  militarr  preparations  were  going  forward  on  all 
sides.  Among  the  rebelB  he  made  some  curious  notes,  a  few  of 
which  may  be  strung  together : — 

■'  From  high  to  low  they  eat  in  parties  of  eight,  each  party  having 
one  table.  Before  seating  themBelveB  to  eat,  til  kneel,  and  the  chief 
person  nt  the  table  devoutly  repeats  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
book  [the  "  Sacred  Book"].  All  the  ftigitivea  from  Nanking,  Chin 
kenng,  and  Yang  chow  agreed  as  to  this  circumstance  of  reverent 
recitation  bi/  the  wholearmy  before  mealt." — P.  242. 

Any  outrage  upon  the  women  of  a  town  taken  by  storm  was 
invariably  punished  with  death: — 

"  The  Chinese  women  found  in  Nanking  and  Chin  keaug  are  all, 
young  and  old,  shut  up  in  separate  buildings,  and  divided  iuto  squads 
of  tttcnty-five,  of  whom  the  senior  is  constituted  overseer,  and  ac- 
I'lirdijig  to  «liicli  regular  rations  are  served  out  to  them.  They  are 
cujjiluyt'd  in  preparing  ammunition.  No  male,  nut  even  as  father  or 
hutfbujid,  \a  allusved  to  enter  the  buildings  thus  appropriated.  Who- 
c\'er  does  so  is  put  to  death  without  further  question.  But  the 
worac;!  were  told  by  the  leaders  that  their  separation  from  their  hus- 
banda  and  male  rclativfs  was  only  a  temporary  measure,  and  that  as 
isofm  an  atUiirs  nere  settled,  all  would  be  reunited.  Great  care  is 
taki'n  of  all  children  that  couie  into  their  posseBsion." — P.  243. 

One  incident  is  vcr}'  picturesquely  suggested.     It  happened 

sO(>n  alter  u  friendly  conference : — 

''  T  li:i(1  not  riept  lon^  when  I  was  again  awakened;  and,  listening, 
foiuiii  it  "as  by  ihc  noisp  of  voices  resounding  in  deep  earnest  calls 
IV.iiii  .Oil))  to  ship  and  boat  to  boat.  The  tones  were  alarmed,  and  al- 
iiio;"!  trii;;ic.  '  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  now  ?'  said  I  to  myself, 
as  I,  fir  the  Bocond  time,  sprang  up  from  my  suftiraer  sleeping-mat, 
and  i^tcpped  out  at  the  open  fore-door.  I  saw  the  rocks  and  trees  of 
(he  HL-slern  end  of  Silver  Island  and  the  whole  of  the  river  there 
li^litcd  up  by  a  glare  of  red  light ;  and  presently  distinguished  the 
try  that  the  'long-haired'  were  breaking  out,  and  sending  down  fire 
rails  before  tliem.  The  windlasses  of  the  nearest  vessels  were  work- 
ing as  iiard  as  they  could,  weighing  anchor  and  hoisting  sail ;  and  in 
a  viry  short  time  two  or  three  were  making  off  down  the  river.  As 
that  was  clearly  not  the  time  and  place  to  open  communications  with 
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the  Tae  pings,  we  followed  their  example.  But  observing  tliat  the 
light  and  the  alarm  were  alike  dying  away,  we  presently  anchored 
again."— P.  303. 

Whatever  we  may  have  to  object  against  the  Chinese  theories 
of  Mr.  Meadows,  it  is  far  from  being  our  intention  to  depreciate 
his  personal  knowledge,  or  the  importance  of  his  testimony.  On 
the  contrary,  we  recommend  his  views  of  the  present  civil  war 
to  the  study  of  every  reader  interested  in  the  modem  progress 
of  the  Chinese  nation.  His  opinion  is,  that  what  has  been 
termed  Tae  ping  Christianity,  has  a  clearly  distinguished 
analog}^  to  Puritanism  on  one  side,  and  to  Mohammedanism  on 
the  other,  though  retaining  distinctive  characteristics  of  its 
own,  which  render  it  the  more  singular,  and  its  ultimate  results 
more  doubtful.  With  regard  to  these  ultimate  results,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  us  the  most  judicious  summing  up  of  proba- 
bilities that  has  appeared : — 

"  At  present  the  Tae  pings  have  the  bulk  of  the  learned  class 
against  them ;  but  continued  success  would  have,  with  the  latter,  its 
usual  effect  on  man.  If  the  Tae  pings  continue  to  progress,  the 
learned  will  go  over  to  them  and  profess  Tae-pingism,  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers ;  and  then  that  struggle  will  commence  be- 
tween the  Confucian  or  rational,  and  the  Buddhistic  or  fanatical 
elements  of  the  Tae  ping  Christianity,  which  I  have  pointed  to  as 
most  likely  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  and  in  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  a  sect,  which  will  make  the  Bible  alone  the 
standard  of  belief,  and  will  discredit  all  new  revelations.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Manchoo  dynasty  has  on  its  side  all  the  troops  com- 
posed of  its  own  nation,  together  with  as  many  Mongol  auxiliaries 
as  it  may  deem  safe  to  bring  in,  both  backed  by  the  intelligence  and 
wealth  of  the  bulk  of  the  educated  and  well-to-do  Chinese,  which 
intelligence  and  wealth  is  employed  in  raising  and  supporting  Im- 
perialist armies,  composed  of  their  poorer  count  rj'men.  All  this 
may  enable  the  present  dynasty  to  put  down  the  Tae  pings,  and  every 
other  rebel  body.  Hence,  though  I  have  thought  it  might  be  satisfac- 
tor}'^  to  the  reader  to  enumerate  the  chief  elements  of  success  on  each 
side,  I  must  after  all  repeat,  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  that  the  best 
informed  of  us  cannot  possibly  form  a  reliable  conclusion,  but  that 
the  struggle,  end  as  it  may,  will  certainly  be  hard ;  and  I  do  not 
believe,  that  either  of  the  contending  parties  themselves  even,  can 
feel  assured  of  ultimate  success,  whatever  their  language  and  their 
hopes  may  be." — P.  463. 

This  is  candid  and  sensible.  Connected  with  this  question  ia 
another — What  should  be  the  policy  of  Gtreai  Britain  towarda 
( 'hina,  thus  convulsed  by  civil  war  ?  An  ingenious  French  ape- 
culatist  has  proposed  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  the  country,  and  draining  a  large  propo^ 
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tion  of  its  resources  into  Europe,  in  the  shape  of  dividends. 
That  idea  might  have  fascinated  the  world  in  the  days  of  the 
predecessors  of  Grotius ;  but  Mr.  Meadows  argues,  with  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  the  practical  lessons  of  history,  that  we  have 
no  right,  and  no  real  inducement,  to  interfere  in  support  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  or  in  favour  of  the  insurrection.  But  if,  he 
adds,  any  other  power  should  take  advantage  of  the  oonfiision 
into  which  the  politics  of  China  are  plunged,  to  break  through 
her  frontiers  and  invade  her  provinces,  it  woidd  become  a  neces- 
sity of  statesmanship  to  restrain  that  power.  The  only  power 
that  is  likely  to  adopt  such  a  policy  of  aggression  is  Russia, 
which  along  an  extensive  frontier  is  only  divided  from  the 
Chinese  empire  by  a  yellow  paling.  Her  encroachment  in  this 
direction  began  in  1643,  when  that  struggle  was  commenced 
the  latest  development  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Russian 
acquisition  of  the  Amoor,  two  or  three  years  ago.  Thfe  right  of 
navigating  that  river  has  removed  two  great  obstacles  to  her 
progress.  It  enables  her,  in  a  military  sense,  to  turn  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  which  has  hitherto  stretched  like  a  rampart  along  some 
of  the  Chinese  boundaries ;  but  there  is  now  a  direct  wat^-com- 
munication,  available  for  steamers,  to  within  an  easy  march  of 
Monkden,  the  capital  of  Manchooria.  Of  this  territory  little 
is  known.  Tlie  latest  accounts  are  those  of  the  Jesuit  travellers, 
who  visited  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But,  as  Mr. 
^leiulows  suggests,  it  is  more  probable  that  Russia,  did  she  ever 
contemplate  an  aggression  upon  the  Chinese  empire,  woidd 
avail  herself  of  the  summer  months,  when  the  sea  is  unimpeded 
by  ice,  and  cross  with  a  fleet  and  flotilla  from  the  Amoor  to  the 
IViho. 

"  Slie  might,  in  this  way  be  mistress  of  Peking  and  the  surround- 
ing country  actually  before  the  three  maritime  powers  beard  of  her 
invasion  ;  and,  after  that,  have  not  only  established  a  permanent  un- 
assailable internal  communication  with  the  Songari,  but  have  seized 
and  securely  occupied  Chih  le  Shan  tnngand  the  whole  of  the  Yellow 
Kivor  valley,  by  the  time  that  England,  France,  and  America  could 
bring  up  forces  to  retard  her  further  progress.  This  would  be  the 
case,  even  if  these  three  powers  had  previously  arranged  for  instant 
action  in  the  common  cause.  What  would  happen  if  there  was  no 
j)revi()us  agreement,  I  may  leave  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself.'*— 
P.  477. 

Tliese,  of  course,  are  remote  probabilities,  but  it  is  well  to  in- 
(hide  thorn  in  aU  political  calculations  in  connexion  with  China. 
^V'itll  respect  to  the  point  at  issue — the  civilization  of  that 
country,  the  admission  that  it  could  scarcely  make  any  defence, 
])ro\  ( s  with  what  skill  the  emperors  of  the  mighty  Manchoo  line 
liavc  employed  the  resources  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
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of  the  human  race.  How  is  it  that  this  vast  reakn,  containing 
ranges  as  impassable  as  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  and  rivers  "  to 
which  the  Rhine  is  a  bumie,"  is  thus  exposed  and  defenceless  ? 
The  Chinese,  as  Mr.  Meadows  reminds  us,  started  with  the 
oldest  of  the  old  Egyptians,  outlived  them,  outlived  the  Persians, 
outlived  Greece,  and  may  outlive  the  Arabs.  They  are  gradually 
displacing  the  Malays  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  they  are  com- 
peting with  the  negroes  in  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies, — 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  tne  gold-fields  of  Australia,  tlie 
Americans  in  California,  the  guano-collectors  in  the  islands  of 
Peru.  Yet,  in  their  own  "  splendid  state-edifice,"  there  has  been 
perpetually  recurring  disorder  and  dissension.  With  their  un- 
paralleled density  of  population,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
equip  an  army  equal  to  the  worst  in  Europe ;  in  spite  of  their 
familiarity  with  navigation,  they  have  not  a  squadron  that  could 
compete  with  a  single  British  war-steamer.  What  is  the  souioe 
of  this  incapacity  ? 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Meadows's  book,  but  to  accept  his  opinions 
cautiously.  When  he  affirms  that  China  is  the  best  misunder- 
stood coimtry  in  the  world,  and  that  "  the  Chinese  philosophy, 
much  as  it  has  been  ^^Titten  about,  has  never  yet  been  rigntly 
stated" — ^the  one  "right  statement"  being  his  own — ^we  are 
warned  of  the  presence  of  dogmatism ;  and  when  we  find  an 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  intraded  into  an 
apology  for  Confiicius,  we  det-ect  something  very  like  infatua- 
tion.  Still,  with  all  its  faults  of  manner,  its  defects  of  arrange- 
ment, its  positive  and  eccentric  views,  the  book  is  valuable^ 
because  it  helps  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  China  and  the 
Chinese. 


Art.  III.  Revelations  of  Prison  Life,  Bv  Greorge  Laval  Chester- 
ton, Twenty-five  Years  Governor  of  tJie  House  of  Correction, 
Coldbath  Fields.  Two  Vols.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
1856. 

2.  TimpsorCs  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry;  with  a  Hutory  of  her 
Attempt  to  Promote  the  Reformation  of  Female  JRrieomere, 
London :  Aylott  and  Jones.    184S7. 


In  that  well-known  jeu  d'esprit,  the  joint  production  of  Sontkcj 
and  Coleridge,  *^  The  Devil's  Walk,"  one  of  the  most  caustic 
stanzas,  which  Coleridge  used  to  say  was  ''  worth  all  the 
twice  over,"  is  that  which  tells  of  the  infernal  pot^itate  that» 
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"  As  he  passed  by  Coldbath  Fields,  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell ;  « 

And  the  Devil  wu  charmed,  for  it  mve  him  a  biot 
For  improring  his  prisons  in  Hefl." 

Little  more  tfaan  fifty  years  bare  passed  aince  these  lines  were 
written,  and  if  their  pun^ncy  baa  been  somewhat  abated  by 
the  efforts  of  our  pliilanthropists,  enough  still  remains  to  lie 
done  on  behalf  of  our  eriiniiiul  population,  before  they  can  lose 
their  use  as  an  irrifiint  to  our  too  alugf^ish  consciences. 

Just  now,  and  not  before  it  was  wanted,  a  great  cry  for  le- 
formatories  has  been  raised.  In  the  pages  of  this  Review,  we 
drew  the  attention  (if  the  public  to  that  subject,  some  months 
ago ;  since  then,  the  rry  has  grown  louder,  and  the  "  following," 
to  use  a  Scotch  phr:t-e,  has  become,  numerically  speaking,  very 
strong.  Moreover,  for  a  wonder,  the  right  book  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  right  time.  The  question  of  the  aaucy  French- 
man, "  when  will  a  man  write  a  book  upon  a  subject  which  he 
understands,"  has  bfrn  pnrtially  met  and  answered. 

A  review  of  the  .--U:---  i<f  \m.<n]i.i  laiiTiu!  f.iil  lu  ho  liitcresting. 
No  virtuous  man  can  look  upon  guilt  unmoved,  any  more  than  he 
so  look  on  a  conflagration,  or  a  shipwreck ;  and  a  lifetime  spent 
in  such  experiences,  must  have  gained  much  knowledge  com- 
bined with  much  sorrow. 

Captain  Chesterton  has  passed  a  quarter  of  a  century,  aa 
governor  of  one  of  the  most  important  prisons  in  the  country. 
It  was,  and  is  called,  the  Middlesex  "House  of  Correction." 
The  name  is  a  good  one ;  but  its  purpose  and  end  have  been 
singularly  defeated.  So  far  from  being  a  house  of  correction, 
it  has,  for  the  far  greater  portion  of  its  existence,  been  a  nucleus 
of  vice — a  poison-tank,  from  which  pipes  and  rills  of  crime 
were  laid  down  to  "  supply"  the  Metropolis.  It  was  the  very 
head-quartera  of  general  depravity ;  ana  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  if  criminals,  in  lieu  of  being  therein  shut  up, 
had  been  let  loose  on  society,  after  a  severe  castigation  upon 
conviction,  society  would  have  been  the  gainer. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  Mr,  Chesterton  assures  us,  as 
every  thinking  and  reading  man  well  knows,  the  condition  of 
our  gaols  was  deplorable.  A  gaol-bird  denoted  the  lowest 
rowing  criminal,  and  a  gaol  was  an  obscene  den,  where  the 
Devil  had  set  up  his  schoolmasters  to  teach  vice.  The  nej^ect 
of  common  humanity  had  been  punished  after  its  kind.  Gaol 
fe\er8  were  recognized  as  the  most  fearfiil  scourges,  and  those 
wild  came  in  contact  with  them  invariably  suffered.  We 
n  onder,  at  this  time,  how  people  could  have  been  so  fooUah  as 
nut  to  have  been  more  Knd  and  humane  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  future  ages  will  wonder  at  some  of  our  crimes  and  follies  in 
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the  same  way.  For  years  the  opening  of  the  ciimiiial  session 
was  the  signal  for  the  birth  and  spread  of  a  local  pestilence. 
In  1750,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions^  Mr. 
Justice  Abney,  an  alderman,  one  of  the  coxmsel,  and  several  of 
the  jurymen  and  witnesses,  fell  victims  to  it.  Since  that  time, 
sweet  herbs  and  rosemary  have  been  strewn  before  the  prisoner's 
dock,  as  one  may  see  in  Hogarth's  plates  (or  in  the  popular 
illustrations  to  the  trial  of  William  Palmer),  to  keep  the 
infection  from  those  in  the  court,  and  as  the  latter  case  proves, 
the  custom  is  still  preserved.  Twenty  years  before  that,  Chief- 
Baron  Pengelly  and  Sergeant  Shippcn  were  killed  at  Blandford 
assizes,  and  the  high-sheriff  of  Somerset  died,  during  the  same 
sessions,  from  the  same  cause. 

The  novelist  and  the  obscure  man  of  letters,  long  before  the 
philanthropist  Howard  commenced  his  career,  had  marked  this 
appalling  state  of  affairs,  and  had  made  it  public.  Fielding, 
himself  a  justice  of  the  peace,  writing  from  experience,  tells  as 
what  gaols  were  in  his  time.  Every  possible  crime  existed  in 
their  walls.  The  highwayman  with  the  proceeds  of  his  robbery 
was  enabled  to  live  **  like  a  gentleman,''  whilst  the  poor  debtor, 
shut  up  in  the  same  gaol,  died  from  want  at  his  side.  The 
gaolers  were  worse  than  the  piisoncrs ;  a  more  horrible  set  of 
of  men  probably  never  existed  :  but  Mr.  Chesterton's  work  gives 
us  room  to  hoi)e  that  they  are  now  among  the  extinct  genera. 
The  trading  justice, — of  whom  a  most  admirable  study,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  most  repulsive  one,  is  given  in*  Fielding's  play, 
**  The  Justice  caught  in  his  own  trap," — used  to  set  his  underlings 
an  example.  Bribery  and  corruption  were  so  open,  that  the  price 
of  a  man's  pardon  was  regulated.  A  guinea  slipped  into  the  hand 
of  the  constable  secured,  possibly,  an  escape  in  the  first  instance : 
in  the  second,  if  the  affair  went  further,  five  guineas  miffht 
make  the  magistrate  abuse  the  prosecutor  instead  of  the  thieC 
and  browbeat  or  quite  suppress  an  important  witness.  Pre- 
suming that  the  accused  were  detained,  a  little  money  would 
procure  him  every  comfort  and  solace,  even  down  to  the  com- 
panionship of  a  female  friend  who  might  wish  to  share  his 
prison  with  him.  But  woe  to  those  who  had  no  money !  Abuse, 
tyranny,  disease,  starvation,  death — waited  upon  those  unfor- 
tunates. Before  death,  perhaps  madness  would  intervene ;  and 
then  came  chains  and  whippings,  nakedness  and  trampled 
straw,  broad  and  water,  and  tortures  slow,  exquisite,  and  en- 
during, till  the  wretched  creature  sank ! 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  history  of  the  gaol-bird  onder  tlie 
enlightened  reign  of  the  Georges,  and  till  that  of  the  Fourtk 
William.  Whilst  Horace  Walpole  detailed  in  elegant  terms  the 
gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court, — whilst  Lady  Suffolk  ruled^  and 
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tlie  polite  Chesterfield  gave  lesdons  in  the  superficialities  of  life 
to  his  stupid  son.  However,  the  men  of  humour,  whose  fictions 
are  often  truer  than  the  graver  pages  of  the  historian,  did  not 
sleep.  Fielding  had  unmasked  the  abomination,  and  with  his 
humane  satire  had  shown  the  festering  wound  in  the  bosom  of 
society ;  and  Goldsmith,  who  did  all  things  well,  had  given  the 
world  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  humanity  in  "  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  where  the  hero  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  where  he 
attempts  that  reform  upon  a  smaU  scale,  which  those  who  copy 
Goldsmith  without  acknowledgment  are  now  proceeding  with* 
But  even  now  he  is  before  them. 

The  poor  Vicar  in  Goldsmith's  beautiful  story,  no  sooner  gets 
into  prison,  than  with  a  wish  of  doing  such  lost  creatures  good, 
he  walks  amongst  the  prisoners ;  but  the  lewd  oaths,  ribaldry,  and 
horrid  sounds,   soon  drive  him  to  his  room  again,  where  he 
meditates  his  reform.     The  humour  in  which  the  immediate 
result  of  this  is  detailed,  is  worthy  of  the  master :    **  The  next 
morning,'*  writes  the  Vicar,   "  1  communicated  to  my   wife 
and  family  my  intention  of  reforming  the  prisoners,  which  they 
received  with  universal  disapprobation,  alleging  the  impossibility 
and  impropriety  of  it ;  adding,  that  my  endeavours  would  no 
way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but  might  probably  disgrace 
my  calling.*'    To  which  the  Doctor  answers  with  the  wisdom 
of  love,  which  is  the  highest  wisdom,  for  it  is  that  of  our  God 
and  Saviour :  *'  Excuse  me  (I  returned),  these  creatures  though 
fallen,  are  still  men;   and  that  is  a  very  good  title  to  mv 
affections.     Good  counsel  rejected,  returns  to  enrich  the  giver  s 
bosom.   ...   If  these   wretches,   my  children,   were  princes, 
there  woidd  be  thousands  ready  to  offer  their  ministry:  but 
in  my  opinion,  the   heart  that  is  buried  in  a  dungeon,  is  as 
precious  as   that  which  is  seated  on  a  throne."    Nevertheless, 
society  took  this  lesson  slowly  to  heart.     It  would  persist  in 
regarding  the  criminal  not  as  a  natural  result,  but  as  a  mon- 
strous production  which  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  in  the 
quickest  possible  way.    Instead  of  trying  to  eradicate  the  crime, 
they  would  continue  to  punish  and  spitefully  use  the  criminals ; 
they  did  so,  over  and  over  again,  and  with  the  most  disastrous 
results.    Criminals  were  himg,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  sundry 
female  forgers  were  burnt.     They  wrote  their  laws  in  blooo. 
They  believed  not  in  the  law  of  kindness ;  and  punished  not  as 
an  example,  but  out  of  revenge. 

If  in  those  days  of  gallantry,  when  loyalty,  to  quote  the  plati- 
tude of  Mr.  Burke,  formed  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  and 
twenty  thousand  swords  were  ready  to  leap  firom  their  scabbards 
rather  than  that  a  hair  of  the  head  of  a  Bourbon  queen  should 
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be  injured;  men,  notwithstanding  sach  high-flown  notions, 
rather  regarded  women  as  objects  of  their  passion,  than  their 
equals  and  co*mates :  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  own  that 
their  behaviour  to  their  female  prisoners  was  no  whit  better  than 
to  the  male.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  :Fry,  the  benevolent  Quakeress, 
who  devoted  a  great  portion  of  a  long  and  useftd  life  to  acts  of 
charity  and  benevolence  amongst  them,  found  them  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation.  In  Newgate,  the  part  of  the  prison  allotted 
to  them  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  disorder ;  swearing,  drinking, 
gambling,  obscene  conversation,  and  fighting,  were  their  only 
occupations.  Filth  and  corruption  prevailed  on  every  side. 
In  1813,  the  Quaker  lady  first  visited  them ;  and  in  two  yards 
and  two  cells,  comprising  about  190  superficial  square  yards, 
300  women  were  at  that  time  confined.  These  comprised  those 
who  had  not  been  tried,  and  who,  therefore,  by  law,  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent;  those  who  had  been  convicted  even  of 
murder,  and  had,  therefore,  received  the  sentence  of  death; 
and  those  who,  awaiting  farther  trial,  were  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  them.  Here  they  saw  their  friends, 
cooked  their  victuals,  and  kept  their  multitudes  of  children. 
They  slept  on  the  floor,  120  in  one  room  or  ward,  without  even 
a  mat  for  bedding,  and  many  of  them  nearly  naked  ;  the  weaker 
ha^dng  been  spoiled  of  their  clothes  by  the  stronger.  The 
smell  from  such  a  number  was  sickening  and  disgusting.  "  All 
I  tell  thee,"  said  Mrs.  Fry,  "  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  reality; 
the  filth,  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  the  ferocious  manners  and 
expressions  of  the  women  towards  each  other,  and  the  abandoned 
wickedness  which  everything  bespoke,  are  quite  indescriba- 
ble." 

The  conduct  of  this  Christian  woman  is  pleasant  to  descant 
upon.  She  did  her  duty  to  her  Master,  and  in  person  she 
visited  her  sisters.  The  governor,  a  timid,  and  not  over-wise 
man,  advised  her  not  to  go.  He  told  her,  at  least,  not  to  carry 
a  watch  or  money  with  her,  but  she  wisely  disregarded  him, 
and  one  morning  the  neat,  clean,  pure  Quakeress  stood  amongst 
these  poor  creatures,  who  eyed  her  with  amazement.  "Ycm 
seem  unhappy,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet,  calm  voice,  full  of 
feeling.  **  You  are  in  want  of  clothes,  would  you  be  pleased  if 
some  one  were  to  come  and  relieve  your  nusery  P  *'  Kind  as 
the  voice  was,  it  seemed  a  mockery  to  them.  "  Who  cares  tar 
us?"  tliev  cried,  "who  will  clothe  and  comfort  us,  we  have  ne 
friend,  no,  not  even  in  heaven."  Again  the  Quakeress  ^)oke : 
"  I  am  come  to  serve  you,  to  pray  Ti-ith  you,  not  to  judge  <w  to 
condemn  you."  She  stayed  with  them  as  she  promised;  she 
clothed  some  of  the  children,  she  set  the  women  to  usefiil  wetl^ 
and  drew  up  a  series  of  very  excellent  Tvles,  oondudin^  the 
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visit  By  reading  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  applicable  portions 
of  scripture,  the  parable  of  the  "Prodigal  Son/'  Poor  pro- 
digals, indeed !  It  must  have  been  a  touching  scene,  when  the 
reading  of  that  blessed  chapter  was  concluded,  and  the  Quaker 
visitors  kept  for  a  few  moments,  according  to  their  wont,  a  deep 
silence,  to  watch  the  forms  of  the  kneeling  women,  to  hear  their 
muttered  but  fervent  prayer,  or  the  sobs  of  repentance  and  of 
ffratitude.  One  poor  girl  was  there  under  sentence  of  death, 
lOT  having  murdered  her  baby ;  she  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and 
she  sobbed  aloud  as  if  to  break  her  heart  Bitter,  indeed,  was 
her  despair ;  oh !  if  she  had  only,  when  young,  been  visited 
with  half  the  care  which  was  now  bestowed  on  her,  when  the 
time  wa&  past,  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and  her  days 
were  numbered. 

It  may  be  useful  for  us  here,  before  we  enter  into  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Chesterton's  book,  and  come  upon  our  own  and  imme- 
diately preceding  times,  to  quote  a  report  from  the  Committee 
of  the  "Society  for  the  Imnrovement  of  Prison  Discipline," 
which  will  show  our  readers  tnat  any  thing  which  we  have  said, 
is,  so  &r  from  being  exag^^erated,  considerably  below  the 
truth :  ^*Out  of  518  prisons  m  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
107,000  persons  were  committed  in  the  year  1818^  there 
were  only  28  prisons  in  which,  the  inmates  were  classed 
according  to  act  of  parliament ;  59  had  no  separation  between 
male  and  female  prisoners ;  136  had  only  one  division  for  that 
purpose ;  and  68  had  only  two  divisions.  In  445  prisons,  no 
work  of  any  description  had  been  provided.  In  73,^  some  work, 
yet  exceedingly  small,  had  been  done.  Many  gaok  were 
incommodious  and  unhealthy ;  and  in  100  gaols,  stated  to  be 
capable  of  containing  only  8,546  prisoners,  there  were,  at  one 
time,  13,057  persons  m  confinement."  Iii  such  a  state  as  this, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Fry  found,  in  the  better-class  prisons, 
the  women  either  en^ged  in  playing  at  cards,  reading  improper 
books,  begging  at  tne  gratings,-^  or  fighting  for  a  division  of 
the  money  which  had  been  thus  obtained. 

The  good  which  the  "  Improvement  of  Prisons  Society  **  did, 
was,  after  all,  comparatively  little,  from  its  first  organization, 
to  the  times  when  Captain  Chesterton  takes  up  his  narrative. 
It  was  in  the  good  old  Tom-and-Jerry  days,  when  the  police  as 
yet  were  not,  that  this  gentleman  was  elected  the  ffovemor  of 
his  Majesty's  House  of  Correction,  for  the  Coimty  of  Middlesex, 
in  Coldbatn  Fields.  The  visiting  magistrates,  the  eoimty  maff- 
nates,  and  very  nearly  every  one  concerned,  were  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  prisons  as  they  were,  and  wuihed.  heartily  mr  a 
change. 
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"The  House  of  Correction,  at  Coldbath  Fields,"  writes  its  his- 
torian and  governor,  "  was  erected  in  the  year  1794?.  Its  site,  at 
that  time  very  well  entitled  it  to  the  rural  term  in  its  designation, 
which  it  still  retains ;  but  the  magistrates  of  that  day,  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  acutely  alive  to  the  wantings  of  the  coming 
millions,  or  royally  indifferent  to  posterity,  missed  an  opportunity  in 
purchasing  and  enclosiug  a  much  larger  tract  of  land,  it  is  con8<^ 
quently  now  very  much  overlooked.  The  whole  affiiir,  to  speak 
plainly  about  it,  seems  to  have  been  as  great  a  'job'  as  any  on 
record.  The  ground  alone  cost  £4,350,  ana  the  original,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £65,656.  Conformably  with  the  notions  of  the  time,  the 
building  was  massive ;  the  outside  frowned  upon  people  like  a  Bastile. 
The  half-circular  buttresses  which  support  the  walls  look  very  much 
like  the  round  towers  of  the  celebrated  prison  in  Paris,  and  the  place 
early  acquired  its  appellation.  To  this  day  it  is  known  by  the  cant 
term,  of  the 'Steel!'' 

"  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Mills,  of  Eussell  Square,  an  able  and  inde- 
fatigable magistrate,"  writes  the  narrator,  "informed  me,  that 
impure  gains  had  been  acquired  by  individuals  in  collusion  with  the 
builders  of  that  prison.  This  was  made  manifest  enough  in  18^, 
when  the  cholera  slew  nearly  half  the  wretches  therein  imprisoned. 
Upon  examining  the  prison  sewers,  it  was  found  that  the  arches  of 
them  had  been  so  badly  constructed,  that  the  bricks  had  fallen  in, 
and  so  choked  up  the  drains,  that  '  the  stagnant  accumulations  had 
unquestionably  engendered  cholera,  and,  for  a  time,  defied  its  eradi« 
cation." 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  death  of  thousands  could  no 
doubt  be  traced  to  this  "job,*'  but  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Mills 
informed  the  governor,  "that  the  country  justices  had  admi- 
nistered their  functions  in  their  own  houses,  and  had  so 
unbluahingly  received  ample  fees,  as  to  have  won  for  their 
residences  the  by- word  of  'justice-shops.'  He  even  named 
one  then  living,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  sach  discredit- 
able traffic ;  and,  in  dilating  upon  the  prevailing  oomiption  of 
the  period,  Mr.  Mills  expressed  his  conviction,  that  magistrates 
had  pocketed  gains  from  the  funds  allotted  to  the  erection  of 
the  prison.'* 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  after  this  pleasant  little 
job,  the  magistrates  went  coolly  to  their  day's  work,  and  con- 
demned an  unfortunate  and  starving  thief  to  a  preparatoiy 
pollution,  and  a  life  of  crime.  Forrester,  in  his  ezaminatioii 
before  tlie  House  of  Commons,  relates  one  pleasant  trait  of  a 
certain  justice,  which  was  to  cause  all  the  unfortunate  women 
of  the  town  to  be  arrested,  and  then  to  diarpifiMf  them  on  their 
pa}ing  him  a  kind  of  black  mail,  varying  from  two  shillings 
each  to  two  pounds.    The  usual  sum  was  ten  shillings,  "  and 
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glad  enough/'  adds  Forreater,  "  the  poor  creatures  were  to  pay 
it  (that  is  if  they  had  the  money)  to  get  away." 

For  the  exorbitant  sum  of  money  named,  the  nation  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  a  prison,  containing 
232  cells,  wherein  to  lodge  its  criminals.  Men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  were  indiscriminately  herded  together  in  this  chief 
county-prison,  without  employment  or  wholesome  control ;  while 
**  smoking,  gaming,  singing,  and  every  species  of  brutalizing 
conversation  and  demeanour  tended  to  the  imlimited  advance- 
ment of  crime ;  '*  so  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  quoting  Mr.  Robert 
Sibley,  county  surveyor.  Meanwhile,  let  us  see  what  the 
governor  of  that  day  was  about.  The  picture  will  call  up  to  us, 
almost  irresistibly,  that  fine  print  of  Hogarth,  in  the  "  Harlot's 
Progress,"  wherein  the  artist  has  depicted  the  interior  of 
Bridewell. 

"  The  governor  of  that  day  walked  about,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  knotted  rope,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  seize  some  imlucky 
wight  by  the  collar  or  arm,  and  rope's-end  him  severely ;  thus 
exhibiting,"  says  the  captain,  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
humour  of  which  he  has  shown  himself  capable — "  thus  exhi- 
biting a  warning  example  of  summary  corporeal  chastisement, 
calculated  to  overawe  refractory  beholders."  Governor  Aris, 
who  had  been  formerly  a  baker  in  Clerkenwell,  was  at  that 
time  the  governor,  and  was  so  notoriously  cruel  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  raised  a  popular  cry  against  him,  and  he  was  ultimately 
ejected  from  his  office,  and  died  in  poverty. 

Abuse  and  cruelty  within  the  prison  did  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  public  were  better  protected  out  of  it.  The  police 
ofKces  and  their  "staff"  were  pretentious,  mysterious,  and 
costly  when  called  into  requisition.  They  performed  their 
clcviTost  feats  by  collusion  with  the  thieves  themselves.  The 
public  or  the  executive  used  to  believe  in  the  adage,  "  set  thief 
to  catch  thief,"  and  not  only  to  catch  him,  but  to  watch  him. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  these  "police"  absolutely  used  to  resent 
ail}'  attempt  made  by  people  to  aid  theuL  A  Mr.  Fuller  was, 
in  open  day,  robbed  of  his  watch.  He  pursued,  captured,  and 
iinally  procured  the  conviction  of  the  thief;  but  henceforth  he 
was  a  marked  man.  His  life  was  several  times  attempted'.  If 
he  opened  his  window  upon  hearing  his  night-bell  ring,  a  heavy 
stone  or  a  sledge-hammer  was  cast  at  him.  He  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  business,  and  was  still  vindictively  pursued.  He 
:i|)plied  to  Bow  Street,  but  to  no  purpose,  untu  at  last  Sir 
Richard  Birnie,  the  magistrate,  "  rebuffed  him  with,  the  most 
unfeeling  contumely."  "You  see,"  he  concluded  his  narration 
of  this  pleasant  episode,  "  you  see,  sir,,  my  wasted  form.     I  was. 
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a  man  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  in  a  Hiriying  practice  ;  my 
health  has  been  ruined,  and  my  interests  sacrificed  by  a  con- 
spiracy against  my  safety  and  my  life,  simply  for  performing 
an  act  of  duty ;  and  in  this  civilized  country  eyen  the  state 
could  afford  me  no  protection." 

It  is  Mr.  Chesterton's  greatest  praise  that  he  struck  a  well- 
aimed  and  deadly  blow  at  the  corruptions  of  the  system.  He 
found  great  support  in  those  who  had  recommended  him  to 
place  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  ofiice  of  governor,  but  a  still 
greater  opposition  from  those  who  wished  the  old  system  to 
continue.  He  was  far  from  being  in  his  first  youth  when  he 
was  elected.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, and  had  borne  arms  in  a  British  regiment,  embodied  and 
transplanted  to  South  America,  to  aid  the  state  of  Colombia  in 
its  war  of  emancipation  with  Spain.  Ketumed  to  England, 
with  impoverished  means  and  broken  health,  Chesterton  engaged 
in  various  civil  pursuits,  and  at  last  was  reading  for  holy  orders 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ousley,  then  chaplain  to  the  prison,  when 
that  gentleman,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  prison,  the 
election  of  governor  for  which  was  then  being  agitated,  proposed 
to  Mr.  Chesterton  to  become  a  candidate,  and,  eventually, 
through  the  use  of  great  exertion,  brought  him  triumphantly 
through  the  ordeal. 

Here,  then,  we  find  him.  His  first  introduction  to  his  new 
abode,  wherein  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  to  be  passed, 
did  not  very  favourably  impress  him.  Prisoners  and  turnkeys 
were  alike  guilty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  gaol  lived  in  a  state 
of  the  most  friendly  intercourse.  A  perfect  system  of  con- 
nivance and  collusion  was  instituted : — 

"  The  cunning  of  Lucifer  himself  was  scarcely  adequate  to  detect 
the  wiles  and  artifices  with  which  all  the  prison  abuses  were  con- 
trived. In  vain  might  a  magistrate  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and 
cast  his  inquisitive  glances  around  nim.  Telegrapliic  sififnals  had 
announced  the  presence  of  an  unwelcome  visitor,  and  all  was 
promptly  arranged  to  defeat  suspicion.  The  prisoners  would  assume 
an  aspect  and  demeanour  at  once  subdued  and  respectful ;  the  doora 
of  cells  would  fly  open  to  disclose  clean  basements,  edged  with  thick 
layers  of  lime-white  (deliberately  used  to  conceal  secrets  hardly 
divinable),  pipes  had  been  extinguished  and  safely  stowed  awmy,  tbie 
treadwheels  had  been  manned  and  set  in  motion ;  while  the  design- 
ing turnkey  was  found  at  the  head  of  his  class,  the  very  pattern  of 
civility  and  respectful  attention. 

"  !No  one,  however  mistrustful,  would  in  such  a  cursory  inspectioii, 
be  led  for  one  moment  to  surmise  that  the  basements  of  all  these 
cells  were  hollowed  out,  and  made  the  depositories  of  numerous 
interdicted  articles, — many  of  which  might  justly  be  termed  luzoriet. 
Those  layers  of  lime-white  frequently  renewed,  hid  beneath 
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surface  an  inlet  to  such  hidden  treasures ;  and  thus  wine,  spirited  tea, 
and  tobacco,  coffee  and  pipes,  were  unsuspectedlj  stowed  away,  and 
even  pickles,  preserves,  ana  fish-sauce,  might  also  frequentlj  be  found 
secreted  within  those  occult  receptacles." 

We  need  not  read  many  pages  to  find  oat  how  loosely  disei-' 
pline  was  kept  up.  The  gaolers  were  as  bad — ^nay,  worse  than 
the  prisoners.  The  roof  of  the  house  having  a  kind  of  room 
immediately  under  it,  is  found  out  one  night  to  be  turned  into 
a  comfortable  assembly  room,  where  those  who  could  pay  for 
the  indulgence  used  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  enjoy  a  rubber  at 
whist.  A  visiting  magistrate  stumbles  (me  day  over  a  hampner, 
and  on  inquiring  about  it,  finds  it  AiU  of  very  one  apples,  which 
had  been  scut  from  a  swell-mobsman  (with  his  respectful  com- 
pliments), to  Mr.  Day  one  of  the  turnkeys.  Christmas-puddings 
were  no  rarities ;  turtle  and  venison  nught  have  been,  and  most 
probably  were,  eaten  by  the  incarcerated.  But  nous  avom  change 
tout  cela.  Vigorous  and  unremitting  ezerticm  swept  away  th^ 
abuses  one  by  one.  To  supply  the  rcq>acity  of  the  gaolers,  the 
poorer  prisoners  were  mulctea  of  tl^ir  leigal  allowance,  and 
were  nearly  starved.  At  last,  one  by  one,  or  in  batches  of  two 
and  three,  these  pests  of  the  gaol  were  removed,  better  men 
substituted,  and  urged  on  by  the  growing  importance,  of  the 
subject,  and  also  by  the  example  set  by  the  Americans> — ^who 
were  forced  to  study  the  subject,  having  no  place  whereto  to 
banish  their  convicts, — ^the  prison  at  Clerkenwell,  assumed  under 
Mr.  (.'hesterton  an  approach  to  a  model  gaoL 

AVe  must  not  here  withhold  the  due  praise.  As  a  de-facio 
governor,  Mr.  Chesterton,  aided  by  his  head-gaoler,  Mr.  Sims, 
lormcrly  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  The  most  rigid  punctuality,  the  most  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  existed  therein. 
Possibly  in  these  main  coercive  qualities  no  prison  ever  exicelled 
her  Majesty's  House  of  Correction  in  Coldbath  Fidids. 

**  The  captain  of  the  place,"  writes  Caiiyle,  in  his  "Lattery- 
Day  I^amphlets,*'  giving  a  picture  of  Captain  Chesterton,  which 
those  who  knew  him  wul  not  feil  to  recognize, — "  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  military  or  royal-navy  habits,  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  governors  :  professionally,  and  by  nature,  zealous  for 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  good  order  of  every  kind ;  a  humane 
heart,  yet  a  strong  one ;  soft  of  speech  and  manner,  and  yet 
witli  an  inflexible  vigour  of  command,  so  far  as  his  means  went: 
'  iron  hand  in  velvet  glove,'  as  Napoleon  defined  it.  A  man  of 
re^il  worth,  challenging  at  once  love  and  respect ;  the  light  of 
whose  mild  bright  eyes,  seemed  to  permeate  the  place  as  with 
an  all-pervading  vi^lance,  and  kindly  yet  victorious  iUiuninar 
tion  ;  in  the  solt  definite  voice  it  was  as  if  nature  herself  were 
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promTilgating  her  orders,  which,  however,  in  the  end  there 
would  be  no  disobeying,  which  in  the  end  there  would  be  no 
living  without  the  fdlfilment  of.  A  true  '  aristos '  and  com- 
mander of  men.  A  man  worthy  to  have  commanded  and  guided 
forward  in  good  ways,  twelve  hundred  of  the  best  common 
people  in  London  or  the  world :  he  was  here,  for  many  years 
past,  giving  all  his  care  and  faculty  to  command,  and  guide  for- 
ward in  such  ways  as  there  were,  twelve  hundred  of  the  worst. 
I  looked  with  considerable  admiration  on  this  gentleman,  and 
with  considerable  astonishment,  the  reverse  of  admiration,  on 
the  work  he  had  been  set  upon." 

Captain  Chesterton  by  dint  of  great  perseverance,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  dii  no  doubt  work  a  wondrous  reform  in 
the  prison,  so  as  to  merit  Carlyle's  encomium.  But  he  was,  as 
he  confesses,  aided  frequently  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  and 
he  tells  so  many  anecdotes  proving  that  there  is  "  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  that  we  think  that  the  low  and 
wretched — ^too  often  the  victims  of  society — untaught,  or  taught 
from  their  earliest  infancy  in  sin,  do  merit  some  better  term  tnan 
that  applied  by  Carlyle,  of  "  Devil's  Regiments  of  the  Line.** 

It  may  be  as  well  if  we  transcribe  from  an  accurate  eye-witness 
some  of  the  duties  and  occupations  of  gaol-birds,  in  the  improved 
state  of  prison  discipline,  which  the  country  at  large  owes  to 
Mr.  Chesterton.  Having  obtained  an  order  to  visit  the  prison^ 
the  writer  was  introduced  to  the  governor,  a  tall  thin  military 
man,  very  plain  and  even  almost  careless  in  his  dress,  bV 
whom  he  was  courteously  introduced  to  a  warder,  who  took 
charge  of  the  party  to  conduct  them  through  the  prison.  "  The 
first  thing  he  writes,  which  strikes  you,  is  the  quietude  and 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  place ;  the  thick  walls  nave  not  the 
•slightest  speck  upon  their  surface.  The  passages  are  as  cleanly 
as  a  dinner-plate.  The  warder  walks  before  you  with  his  key, 
and  closes  the  iron  gates  after  you,  and  suddenly  you  are  let 
into  a  vast  yard,  wherein  on  either  side  of  you  the  prisGnens  are 
at  work.  There  is  such  an  indescribable  novelty  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  labour  before  them,  that  the  majority  of  visitors  do 
not  know  what  to  say  about  it.  The  tread-wned  is  a  long 
cylinder  which  works  round  bv  the  tread  of  the  feet  of  the 
prisoners,  each  of  which,  and  there  are  many  on  each  wheel, 
is  divided  from  his  fellow,  and  works  solitamy,  as  far  as  he 
can  see,  in  a  long  narrow  slip,  something  like  that  in  which 
the  long  ledgers  in  a  merchant's  coimtiag^house  are  placed.  At 
his  feet  is  a  companion  sitting  down,  who  after  an  intenral  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  will  ascend  in  his  turn,  and  tread  at  the 
heavy  wheel  till  the  fifteen  minutes  are  again  expired.  The 
work,  although  it  is  a  hot  day,  and  those  who  are  reatiiig  letA 
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against  the  partitions  with  a  look  of  exlianBtioii  upon  their  faces, 
18  by  no  moans  hard,  but  even  then  some  will  try  to  shirk  it ; 
some  have  methods  also  of  making  it  easier  by  leaning  mora  on 
one  aide  than  another,  or  on  alternate  sides,  but  officers  stationed 
with  thcf  r  faces  to  the  wheel,  recognize  the  number  of  the  prisoner 
and  quickly  notice  his  eii(!<MVfiiir,<.  TTndi'i'ncath  the  machine 
turnt-d  by  thorn,  which  is  i.U'vated  fo  ;dKiut  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  first  floor,  are  colls  for  the  prisoners,  not  Tory  large 
certainly,  but  sufficient  for  one  person,  beautifully  clean,  and 
ventilated  in  the  very  best  manner.  A  wooden  form  serves  them 
to  sit  upon,  and  to  place  their  clothes  ou  when  undressed,  and  a 
slip  of  sacking  fastened  at  the  ends  to  iron  stanchions  in  the  wall, 
serves  them  lor  a  bed.  Sovernl  of  the  cells  are  oi>en  to  view, 
and  the  blankets  and  counterpane,  neatly  packed,  and  strap] 


into  a  parcel  by  the  prisoners,  lie  upon  their  bed.  At  the  bead 
of  it  also  hangs  a  small  board,  upon  which  is  pasted  a  form  of 
prayer  for  morning  and  evening,  to  direct  such  as  desire  to 
commune  with  their  Maker.  Rfiligion  is  not  by  any  means 
forgotten,  and  a  poor  untaught,  uncared-for  creature,  has  learnt 
the  first  whiaperings  of  a  precious  creed  "n-ithin  these  walla. 
Straufre  doctrine !  taet  guiltless,  starving,  and  struggling,  one 
finds  no  clergyman  to  instruct,  no  visitor,  or  scarcely  any  to 
preach  and  pray  with  you ;  but  when  guilty  and  imprisoned, 
there  are  those  who,  whilst  bringing  consolation,  first  open 
your  oycs  to  the  enormity  of  your  eia.  A  hard  struggle  has 
tlic  chaplain  and  those  who  may  assist,  him.  Men  to  whom 
salvation  is  a  by-word,  Christ  a  name  to  swear  by,  God  a 
Dcily,  if  they  can  form  the  idea  of  Deity  at  all,  who  merely  is 
npix-nlcd  to  to  add  a  strength  to  their  brutal  and  senseless  oaths, 
religion  and  holiness  totally  unknown,  feelings  and  self-restraint 
or  n{'gafion  almost  impossible, — such  men  come  here;  and  to 
them  the  chaplain  may  preach  for  hours,  doing  that  which  the 
si-hooliniHlcr  long  ago  should  have  done,  for  we  must  remember 
th;i(  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the  wretched  denizens  of  these 
prisons;  have  had  any  education  at  all, 

"  A  Rhort  passage  leads  the  visitor  to  another  strong  room, 
with  a  floor  built  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  running  down  towards 
ii  wall,  ngiiinst  which,  mounted  on  high  seats,  several  officers 
walili  the  proceedings.  Here  they  are  employed  at  picking 
oakum.  More  than  two  hundred  are  in  this  one  room  so  em- 
plnycd,  and  each  sits  with  an  iron  hook  with  a  very  sharp  point, 
fastened  on  his  knee,  against  which,  after  having  untwisted  the 
hard  bit  of  rope,  he  pulls  it,  and  thus  tears  it  to  pieces,  so  that 
lu;  reduces  it  to  tow  again.  The  officer  who  accompanies  the 
\-isitiirs,  takes  up  the  daily  portion  which  each  man  has  to 
unpick  ;  it  is  a  small  bundle  df  [aeces  of  rope,  cut  to  about  four- 
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teen  inches  long,  and  weighing  three  pounds  and  a  half.  A 
prisoner  expert  at  this  work  can  unpick  his  portion  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  day,  after  which  he  may  sit  and  read.  In  effect,  a  great 
many  who  have  done  so  are  seen  dotted  here  and  there,  reading 
intently  enough.  A  little  space  at  the  end  of  this  room  is  allotted 
for  the  rope  to  be  cut  up  and  weighed^  and  tied  into  parcels 
for  the  prisoners. 

*'  In  another  yard  into  which  the  prisoner  is  introduced  at  his 
first  arrival,  are  little  cupboards  with  a  bath  on  each  aide  of  them. 
Into  these  baths,  the  convicts  on  their  first  arrival  are  plunged, 
their  clothes  taken  away,  and  the  prison  dress  substituted.  The 
clothes  worn  by  them  are  packed  into  a  kind  of  oven,  where 
they  are  fumigated  with  strong  sulphur.  These  precautiona 
are  perfectly  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  prison,  uui  it  took 
a  very  long  time  before  such  stringent  rules  could  be  thoroughly 
enforced  and  brought  into  working  order.'* 

When  Chesterton  was  first  elected  governor,  the  House  of 
Correction  was  very  unwisely  allowed  to  contain  both  male  and 
female  prisoners.  From  the  latter,  the  governor  experienced  the 
most  opposition  and  trouble.  From  the  very  moment  that  he 
entered  the  place,  they  seemed  instinctively  to  have  waged  war 
with  him.  He  was  the  essence  of  order ;  they  the  very  incar- 
nation of  misrule.  We  must  let  him  tell  his  own  experience 
upon  so  delicate  a  subject.  The  first  portrait  is  a  worthy 
pendant  to  the  lady  who  sat  for  her  portrait  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
to  the  immortal  Fielding. 

"  First,  there  was  *  Bet  Ward,'  a  young  woman  of  real  Amazonian 
form  and  stature ;  and  of  distinguished  beauty.  She  was  one  of  a 
stamp  rarely  exceeded  in  whatever  constituted  strength  and  sym- 
metry. The  spoilt  child  of  a  weak  mother,  who  still  doated  on  her,  she 
had  been  consigned  to  ruin  by  false  indulgence.  Equally  irascible  and 
fearless,  she  was  the  terror  of  the  female  of&cials ;  but  as  she  pos- 
sessed a  somewhat  generous  disposition,  she  was  not  wont  to  cany 
her  violence  to  a  very  dangerous  extent.  Bet  Ward  was  the  first  to 
assail  me  with  vituperative  language,  and  to  indicate  that  she  might 
be  disposed  to  pay  but  little  respect  to  the  person  of  the  goremop. 
I,  therefore,  preserved  a  cautious  distance,  whenever  I  perceived  her 
ire  to  become  ascendant.  A  few  years  sufiiced  to  see  this  once  fine 
young  woman  enter  the  prison  a  mere  wreck  of  what  she  had  been. 
With  withered  features,  and  failing  power,  she  exhibited  the  sure 
inroads  of  a  licentious  life,  coupled  with  habitual  drunkenneas-^iti 
usual  concomitant.  The  pride  and  fire  of  her  eye  were  gone,  and 
deep  dejection  occupied  their  place.  From  that  time  forth,  I  aaw  her 
nomorc,  and  doubt  not  that  she  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  a  life  of  Tice.** 

Other  women  also  pass  before  the  reader  in  this  reooid  of 
crime.  One  would  ''  confront  the  male  officers  with  the  rage 
and  fierceness  of  a  tigress/'    In  a  memorable  enoounter»  it 
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took  six  men  to  overpower  her,  and  one  of  the  niunber  had 
cause  to  remember  her  resistance  for  many  a  long  day.  There 
is  another,  yet,  who  had  acquired  the  feminine  appellation  ef 
"  Slasher."  Need  we  say  she  was  "  Irish."  She  was  of  a  tall 
and  powerful  build,  and  hayine  cohabited  with  a  pugilist,  was 
learned  in  the  art  of  self-defence.  A  pitched  battle  was  no 
imusual  interlude  in  her  course,  when  excited  by  drink ;  and 
upon  such  occasions,  her  attitudes  and  tactics  were  said  to  be  of 
the  most  approved  order.  In  prison,  and  debarred  from  spi- 
rituous liquors,  she  was  the  very  type  of  peacefulness." 

We  need  not  quote  any  more  from  this  long  catalogue  of 
female  debasement.  Some  few  of  them,  but  it  is  cheering  to  Know, 
very  few  indeed,  were  educated.  With  such,  crime  seems  to  have 
been  a  perfectly  chronic  disorder.  Checked  and  imprisoned, 
they  would  repent  and  reform  ;  and  the  chaplain  **  would  make 
a  very  flattering  report  of  their  appearance,  docility,  and  intel- 
ligence." Once  again  exposed  to  temptation,  they  would  suc- 
cumb without  the  slightest  resistance.  Drunkenness,  resulting 
possibly  from  the  thorough  inability  to  govern  themselves,  seems 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  their  fall ;  and  this  passion  for  drink 
"  absorbs  every  other  feeling  in  the  heart,  and  stands  alone  an 
awful  cankering  curse." 

"  Persona  such  as  these,"  writes  the  governor,  "  would  be  the  fre- 
quent inmates  of  all  the  Metropolitan  prisons ;  and,  in  this  round  of 
incarceration,  those  who  were  able  {and  they  were  but  few),  would  write 
letters  to  their  chosen  friends,  who  might  be  located  in  other  prisons. 
This  peculiar  class  of  people  were  remarkable  for  three  things : 
First,  the  steadfast,  never-failing  denial  of  guilt,  notwithstanding  the 
plainest  evidence  to  disprove  their  assertions.  Secondly,  the  com- 
placent estimate  they  appeared  to  form  of  their  own  status,  not- 
withstanding the  damning  testimony  against  them  of  nine-tenths  of 
society  in  general,  and  their  own  sex  m  particular.  And,  thirdly, 
the  fan  ical  enipressevient,  they  threw  into  their  attachment  with  some 
chosen  prison-associate,  misnamed  friend." 

To  illustrate  this.  Captain  Chesterton  gives  some  extracts  of 
letters  from  two  attached  prison-friends^ — ^ladies  who  were  as 
weak  and  as  romantic  as  school-girls ;  but  we  do  not  see  any- 
thing to  bo  wondered  at.  These  people  no  doubt  fancied  them- 
selves martyrs  to  the  exigencies  oi  society,  and  the  blessings  of 
friendship  and  of  consolation  were  not  denied  them.  The  con- 
dolence of  two  of  the  basest  of  their  kind,  over  the  hardships 
which  their  vice  entails  upon  them,  is  a  subject  which  would 
make  Voltaire  chuckle  and  grin,  and  a  humane  Christian  sigh 
and  groan. 


Industry,  and  firm 


vagaries  of  Mr.  Chesterton 


and  rigorous  treatment,  put  an  end  to  the 
Bteriona  female  subjects.     Toung  ladies, 
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confined  in  Clerkenwell  Gaol,  would,  when  unemployed,  not 
onlv  attack  warders  and  matrons,  but  absolutely  in  their  dormi- 
tories revolt,  and  openly  attempt  to  conquer  the  men.  Six  of 
these  young  Amazons,  to  whom  it  might  be  said,  ^^  furor  arma 
ministrabat/'  were  one  night  found  in  open  revolt,  brandishing 
their  weapons,  and,  incited  by  their  leader,  who  cried  out  to  her 
followers,  ** Come  on,  come  on  now,  if  youWe  girls"  Constant 
employment — the  panacea  for  these  disorders,  which  Mrs.  Fry 
had  found  so  thoroughly  to  succeed — at  last  gave  Captain  Ches- 
terton a  quiet  kingdom  ;  but  the  increasing  number  of  criminals 
at  last  obliged  the  Government  to  devoto  the  whole  of  the  sjjace 
in  the  House  of  Correction  to  male  convicts  only. 

The  gaol  inmate  is  note  fully  employed ;  those  who  are  too'old 
to  learn  a  trade,  pick  oakum,  or  make  mats,  doing,  in  fact,  the 
rough  work  of  the  prison.  Others  become,  under  careful 
tuition,  excellent  tailors  or  bootmakers ;  the  whole  of  the 
clothing  of  the  establishment  is  made  within  the  walls  of  the 
gaol.  The  very  gowns  and  collars  of  the  few  females  within 
the  walls,  wives  of  the  warders  or  servants  of  the  governor,  are 
washed,  and  that  capitally,  by  the  men. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  prisoners  are  brutally  ignorant 
and  totally  imtaught,  and  during  Captain  Chesterton's  governor- 
ship, so  wild  and  savage,  that  at  one  time  he  never  walked 
about  without  loaded  pistols,  and  slept  in  fear  of  his  life ;  yet 
there  is  a  per-centage  of  educated  men  in  every  gaol.  Some 
men  will  turn  to  sin,  and  no  class  of  societj'  is  free  from  those 
who  almost  naturally  take  to  wrong  and  wicked  courses.  One 
of  these,  a  young  surgeon,  who  was  convicted  of  arson — ^the 
crimes  of  the  educated  are  always  of  a  different  class  to  those  of 
the  untaught — pursued  a  kind  of  thieves'  literature  in   the 

{)rison,  wrote  a  tract  on  the  habits  of  his  comrades,  and  was  at 
ast  made  to  assist  in  the  gaol  by  becoming  schoolmaster  to  a 
host  of  young  thieves.  The  manuscript  of  the  surgeon  seems 
to  have  been  lent  to  and  lost  by  Ix)rd  Shaftesbury.  A  son  of  a 
baronet,  the  wife  of  another  baronet,  persons  of  high  fiunilies, 
clcrg}Tneu,  and  members  of  the  universities,  have  contributed 
to  swell  the  list  of  250,000  prisoners,  who  have  passed  under 
Mr.  Chesterton's  eyes,  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  taught 
to  those  who  are  untaught  are  so  small,  so  really  insignificant, 
that  we  do  not  know  any  weightier  argument  in  prooi  of  edu- 
cation than  can  be  got  out  of  this  record  of  prison-life,  or  out  of 
the  calendar  of  those  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  at  Hicks's  IlalL 
A  few  celebrated  names  in  the  annals  of  crime  are  chronicled  by 
Mr.  Chesterton,  but  it  would  neither  serve  our  purpose  nor  that 
of  morality,  to  add  to  the  fame  of  such  heroes  in  vice^  by 
extracting  any  description  of  their  personalities. 
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Wc  must  hasten  to  the  condusion.     Better  qualified  to  judge 
than  any  other  person,  the  author  of  "  Prison  Life,"  has  been 
throughout  his  work  singularly  free  from  dogma.     That  he  has 
formed  certain  conclusions,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  he  keeps 
them  to  himself.     We  may  gather  from  his  pases  that  he  con- 
siders reformatories  as  an  innovation,  and  that  he  regards  them 
rather  with  pity  than  otherwise.     He  is  by  no  means  hopeful  as 
to  the  reformation  of  criminals  generally.     When  the  guilty 
person  had  been  committed  to  his  charge,  the  ex-governor  seems 
to  have  thought  that  his  whole  business  was  to  administer  due 
correction  properly,  and  see  that  everything  went  in  its  usual 
excellent  course.     The  prison  was  with  mm  a  machine  which 
was  always  kept  well  regulated.     Of  any  ulterior  result  arising 
from  punishment,   or  any  possible  renovation   of   character, 
Captain  Chesterton  seems  to  have  thought  little.     Probably  we 
are  demanding  too  much,  occupied  as  he  incessantly  was,  to 
expect  for  him  to  do  so.     He  was  attached  to  the  shot  exercise* 
and  the  tread- wheel,  but  appears  to  us  to  put  little  faith  in  the 
schoolmaster.     Yet  he  gives  us  frequent  examples  of  reform, 
and  in  his  relation  of  the  awful  visitation  of  the  cholera  to  the 

f)rison,  tells  us  of  many  a  poor  prisoner  who  bore  the  scourge 
ike  a  mart}T,  or  who  nursed  the  victims  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  woman.  He  shows  us,  also,  that  with  the  very  worst  there  is 
some  impulse  towards  goodness  left — some  sense  of  wrong  and 
right,  of  justice  and  injustice. 

"Of  this/*  writes  he,  "  I  have  been  made  perfectly  aware,  that  so 
a  front/  iJi  the  sense  of  justice  even  amongst  the  lowest  malefactors,  that 


*  The  writer  before  quoted  will  give  the  reader  a  description  of  this  punish- 
ment :  ''  Passing  through  the  garden,  upon  the  wall  of  which  bunches  of 
sweet  herbs  are  hanging  to  dry,  my  visitors  come  upon  a  battalion  of  men 
curiously  employed  at  the  *  shot  exercise.*  One  might  fancy  the  place  on 
which  they  stand  were  a  large  chess  board,  entirely  full,  and  the  pieces 
represented  by  men,  who  at  a  sign  from  the  warder,  lift  a  heavy  shot  from 
the  ground,  and  walking  a  step  or  two  to  the  next  space,  there  deposit  it. 
As  each  man  does  this,  the  pyramid  of  shot  at  one  end  gets  quickly  moved 
to  the  other,  and  then  the  work  is  carried  on  again  till  the  shot  is  lifted 
back  again.  The  work  is  not  only  hard,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  useless  and  senseless,  and  the  fellows  who  are  breaking  their  backs 
lifting  the  heavy  shot  merely  to  drop  it  again,  no  doubt  curse  both  the 
labour  and  those  who  put  them  to  it.  The  immortal  Jean  Jacques  has  left 
it  upon  record  *  t/tat  the  wicked  are  pmding;^  and  that  law-makers  find  them 
especially  so,  no  one  can  doubt,  but  surely  there  is  work  to  do  in  this  world 
better  than  ^  shot  exercise,*  which  is  stupid,  senseless,  and  useless.  As  for 
the  uselessncss,  government  seems  determined  to  throw  their  labour  away. 
The  tread- wheel  in  tho  establishment  does  nothing  but  grind  the  cocoa 
which  the  prisoners  have  for  their  breakfast,  and  they  can  grind  by  it 
enough  in  one  week  to  serve  them  for  three  months,  so  the  rest  of  that 
interminable  grinding  only  wears  out  the  machinery.** 
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wbateyer  amount  of  punislimeiit  may  bave  been  inflicted  on  them- 
selves personally,  if  they  are  conscious  that  it  resulted  from  the  juhI 
exercise  of  duty,  they  retain  no  resentment  whaterer,  but  will  smile 
and  bow  with  as  much  complacency  as  though  they  had  been  petted 

and  indulged." 

We  do  not  know  how  this  sentence  strikes  others,  but  to  us 
it  is  excessively  touching.  Poor  fallen  humanity  bearing 
labour,  and  pain,  and  punishment  "  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  "  if 
they  were  only  sure  that  it  were  just !  "  In  a  like  manner," 
continues  the  Captain,  **  I  discerned  that  excessive  rigour  failed 
in  its  eflFect.  Mete  out  the  punishment  proportionately  with 
the  offence,  and  most  offenders  will  in  their  hearts  acknowledge 
they  deserved  it,  and  their  outward  demeanour  will  attest  their 
conviction."  Oh,  government  and  society !  will  you  not  take  a 
hint  from  this  axiom  drawn  from  the  experience  of  a  life  and 
apply  it  to  the  prevention  of  crime  ?  Criminals  increase  upon 
us,  and  will  do  so,  so  long  as  untaught  and  unfed,  at  odds  with 
the  world  and  his  fellow-creatures,  the  poor  outcast  cUld  is 
brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of  sin,  the  impulses  of  good  within 
his  heart  stifled  by  the  sense  of  neglect  and  wrong,  the  germs 
of  vice  growing  quickly  imder  the  jealousy  engendered  by 
poverty  and  despair.  Such  a  child  will  grow  up  a  true  gaol- 
bird. But  let  him  once  feel  that  his  lot  is  as  the  lot  of  others, 
that  God's  even-handed  justice  is  dealt  out  amongst  the  poor, 
and  then  he  will  accept  his  burdens  with  a  bow  and  a  smile ;  lie 
will  work  cheerfully  and  earnestly  to  add  to  the  common  good 
of  all ;  he  will  become  that  most  valuable  of  all  members  of 
society  —  a  skilled  and  honest  workman.  And  taught  and 
cheered  by  his  example,  the  "  dangerous  classes"  will  tlirong 
the  schools,  not  the  gaols,  and  will  "  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn 
to  do  well." 


Abt  lY.—2femoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristocracy,  and  Diplomacy  of 
Auafria.  By  Dr.  E.  Vehse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Pranz  Demlcr.     Two  Vols.     Longmans.    1856. 

TiiKRE  is  a  considerable  portion  of  every  nation's  history  which 
could  not  be  safely  committed  to  record,  except  in  invisible  inV. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  considerations  of  state  which 
demand  a  temporary  concealment ;  and,  on  the  other,  there  ara 
motives  of  personal  vanity  which  prompt  men  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  ultimate  revelation  of  any  policy  in  which  their 
own  skill  has  been  employed,  and  which,  as  it  has  achieved  for 
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them  the  solid  advantagefl  of  poww,  they  not  nttreaBonabl; 
imagine  will  procure  honourable  remembrance,  and  a  renovn, 
at  any  rate,  more  durable  than  their  direct  tenure  of  authority. 
This  observation  applies,  with  more  or  leaa  force,  to  every  form 
of  government ;  but  its  truth  is  most  clearly  seen  in  connexion 
with  the  growth  of  empires  that  are  based  unm  the  mutilated 
liberties  of  mankind.  Even  if  all  other  political  schemes  could 
adbrd  to  be  transparerit  while  yet  incomplete,  assurt^dly  des- 
potism would  prove  an  (xei-plion  :  its  main  strength  lies  in  the 
secrecy  of  ita  action ;  jiroinntiirc  discovery  of  its  designs  and 
methods  would  provoke  revolution,  irnd  hasten  ils  downfall ;  its 
business  being  to  undermine  those  instincts  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  social  morality,  silence  and  darkneiifi  are  indis- 
pensiible  conditiona  of  success.  Hence  we  find  thut  the  blanks  in 
any  overt  history  bear  a  eonstant  proportion  to  the  extent  of 

J  lower  vested  in  the  executive  government.  Hence,  also,  those 
ong  arrears  of  narrative,  which  antiquarian  zeal  labours  to 
overtake,  and  which  are  welcomed  with  peculiar  zest  by  a 
curious  world,  under  the  name  of  Secret  Hmlorij.  That  fiuch 
memorials  are  more  freqiicntly  suppressed  than  destroyed,  must 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  chief  actors  desirous  of  per- 
sonal fame,  and  anxiou:^  that  theirs  should  not  be  the  ephemeral 
and  unmeaning  notoriety  of  mere  cotnuporaries  and  spectators, 
but  the  immortality  of  master-builders.  Accordingly,  their 
names,  together  with  thoir  plans,  are  inscribed,  as  it'  in  invi- 
sible ink,  with  a  well-balanced  probability  of  continuing  secret 
ns  long  as  it  shall  be  needful,  and  of  reaching  a  timely 
discovery  when  the  minds  of  men  are  wistfully  fixed  upon  the 
period  of  their  suceeasful  labours.  To  most  men,  this  apparent 
incompatibility  between  the  necessity  for  concealment  and  the 
desire  to  secure  a  full-orbed  glory  for  themselves,  must  often 
liave  presented  powerful  temptations.  They  probably  saw  that 
in  giving  way  to  the  yearning  love  of  posthumous  praise,  they 
would  Ix'  incurring  the  ridicule  rather  than  the  esteem  of  pos- 
terity, inasmuch  as  the  candid  display  of  their  own  ingenuity 
might  explode  the  unfinished  fabric  to  which  that  ingenuity 
had  been  devoted,  and  so  consign  their  names  to  all  coming 
time  inseparably  identified  with  conspicuous  failure.  And  yet 
it  was  hard  that  all  the  craft  and  patient  manoeuvring — all  the 
toil  and  study — all  the  individuality  of  genius  should  be 
absorbed  in  the  glory  of  general  results.  With  immeasurable 
eomplaiency  they  had  bc«i  accustomed  to  compare  means  and 
ends — transferring  the  broad  glories  of  success  to  the  hidden 
steps  by  which  it  was  attained ;  and  it  could  not  be  without  a 
shudder  and  a  struggle  that  they  consented  to  resign  their  pre- 
Icntiions  to  the  immediate  admiration  of  their  fdlow-mm,  and 
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to  lay  aside,  amidst  the  lumber  of  ages,  the  register  of  thfxv 
daring  and  wise  deeds,  which,  if  laid  bare  at  once,  would  Law 
soothed  their  irritated  age,  by  winning   the  appluu2»e  of  the 
world,  and  so  have  secured  for  present  enjoyment  that  rtv-'-m- 
pensc,  which  otherwise  could  be  theirs  only  through  the  titiU 
medium  of  hope.     In  some  few  cases,  this  struggle  Ixti^iiD 
vanity  and  prudence  has  issued  in  the  gratification  of  puhk 
curiosity,  without  any  prejudice  to  public  interests.     Hut  •uih 
hannless  exposure  of  secret  schemes  could  only  occur  when  ill 
the   contemplated   ends  had  been  compassed   and  msuiv  site. 
In  all  other  cases,  personal  pride  must  bo  sacrificed,  or  a  o.'Ui- 
promise  struck,  by  which  the  cherished  plans  may  be  setntrJ 
lor  a  season,  but  eventually  revealed.     In  the  curlier  biston*  u 
Austria,  for  example,  there  was  no  breathing  space  for  iLi* 
species  of  private  vanity.     Each  generation,  us  it  prcpan<d  u 
pass  from  the  scene  of  its  incessant  but  not  fruitless  stril'e.  Lu^ 
itself  quietly  to  rest  under  the  conviction,  that  a  bold  »ti\jke  :•* 
ersoiial  fame  would  Ixitray  to  ruin  the  very  cause  to  which  ^ 
fe  liad  been  devoted,  and  on  which  their  true  n^nowu  m\^ 
principally  repose.     Even  the  chance  of  individual   wt'akiit*^ 
however,  was  generally  provided  a^inst.     Men,   whose  cLiK 
life  has  l)et»n  a  mystery,  must  needs  fall  asleep  in  secludiou     Ii 
any  one  member  of  the  lni|)erial  liouse,  or  any  one  of  xlie  L«< 
line  of  illustrious  counsellors  had  been  dispOHed  to  amuA^  Li* 
self-coneeit  by  reckless  disclosures,  there  were  always  watcht:* 
in  sueh  hours  of  weakness,  who  not  only  awaited  tlio  mcoiii^s 
when  tlie  exciting  game  should  |)as8  into  their  own  faond^^  b«5 
used  tlie  utmost  vigilance  and  precaution  against  ever^thiK 
whieh  might  sfx)!!  that  game. 

Considerations  of  state  are  paramoimt  with  the  living,  tai 
the  desire  of  vindication  or  applause  is  uppermost  with  ibt 
dying  rulers  of  mankind — the  one  leading  to  the  pre«i*nt  *op- 
pression,  tlie  <>ther  providing  for  the  ultimate  revt^IatioD  of  tbc 
truth.  As  the  ages  roll  {mst,  state  secrets  accumulate  ?o 
nipidly,  that  it  becomes  im]K)s8ihle  to  exerel-jc  more  than  a  vorj 
attenuated  eare  over  the  remoter  recoids  of  the  common wt^altli. 
The  imiuisitive  find  easy  aeeess  to  the  treasures  once  j«alou»ly 
guarded  Iroin  iusjx»etion.  NVt'll-qualitied  **  pruspccten**  take 
jxjssession  ol'  mouldy  memorials,  us  c»f  so  much  ore;  and,  br 
slow  hil)our,  extract  the  nu>;gets,  whieh  other  coUuborativ*  will 
fuse  and  mould  into  the  curriiit  gold  of  histor}'.  The  gnAa 
still,  indeid,  keeps  wateh  and  ward  ;  but  it  is  at  other  portAK 
and  over  otluT  hoards  of  sccri'ts. 

Tlie  time  eonies  when   the  most  tremulous  dcspotum  ^f 
innte  the  researches  of  the  learned   without  any  foar  of 
quences.    The  time  may  come,  too,  when  it  is  ior  the 
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advantage  of  a  state  to  have  its  secret  Ustory  disentombed, 
and  its  public  annals  corrected  by  faithful  reference.  Such 
times  have  come  at  length  in  the  venerable  career  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  So  far  from  having  anything  to  fear 
from  the  keenest  scrutiny  and  the  most  extensive  pubEcity,  the 
Imperial  interests  can  only,  and  will  surely  gain.  The  huge 
system  of  annexations,  which  is  somewhat  loosely  denominated 
the  Austrian  empire,  has  undoubtedly  many  weak  points ;  and 
we  cordially  sympathize  in  the  almost  imiversal  hope,  that  "no 
combination  of  events  may  ever  have  the  efiPect  of  strengthen- 
ing those  weak  points  in  the  imnatural  frontier  of  Austria ; 
but  the  substantive  monarchy,  which  the  children  of  Rodolph 
Lave  carved  out  for  themselves,  and  the  formative  stages  of 
which  were  characterized  by  so  many  fierce  trials,  has  now,  for 
some  time,  cooled  down  into  a  granite  mass,  which  nothing 
short  of  a  shaking  of  the  nations  can  dislodge,  and  on  whicn 
the  ordinary  heats  of  international  conflict  or  local  revolution 
leave  only  a  superficial  sign  that  scathing  fires  have  passed  that 

WOT. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear,  even  if  continual  research 
should  confirm  the  impression  hitherto  produced,  that  the  whole 
tower  of  Austrian  power  and  pride  is  the  handiwork  of  slaves — 
built  of  violated  rights  and  broken  liberties — planned,  from  the 
very  basement,  by  fiendish  cunning,  and  resting  on  a*  founda- 
tion of  lies. 

Other  nations,  about  whose  stability  no  fear  is  entertained, 
have  long  been  known  to  trace  to  no  purer  prestige  the  dawnings 
of  their  bright  reputation;  and  all  that  can  be  said  about 
Austria  in  particular  is,  that  she  has  contrived  to  perplex  spe^ 
culative  statesmen  abroad,  and  to  hoodwink  obedient  victims  at 
home  more  thoroughly,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  her  rivals  in 
infamy.  Not  only  then  is  it  perfectly  safe,  but  it  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, highly  expedient  to  dispel  the  mystery  of  falsehood 
which  hangs  over  long  distant  times  and  events.  By  abandon- 
ing the  attitude  of  watchfulness,  such  an  astute  executive  as 
Austria  can  generally  boast,  plainly  declares  that  its  position  is 
now  independent  of  the  criticism  of  the  wise,  or  the  indignation 
of  the  virtuous — independent,  either  through  some  change  in 
the  direction  of  its  policy,  or  by  the  substitution  of  radically 
difierent  means  to  the  unchanged  end  of  self-aggrandizement. 

If  Austria  had  entirely  lost  her  character  for  energetic  ambi- 
tion, this  relaxation  of  long-cherished  jealousy  might  pass  for 
sheer  indolence,  and  be  accepted  as  an  omen  of  that  doom  for  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  weary  with  waiting ;  but  when  we  see 
the  stately  mannerism  of  her  unfailing  pride — when  we  see  her 
girt  at  all  points,  like  a  strong  man  whose  race  is  yet  to  run, — we 
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interpret  far  differently  the  carelessness  with  whieli  she  allows 
the  most  humiliating  disclosures  to  be  made  without  any  symp- 
tom of  shame,  and  the  most  startling  explanations  to  be  bruited 
freely  as  the  key  to  her  closest  secrets  in  the  past.  The 
impression  produced  upon  the  student  of  this  esoteric  version  of 
history  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  pretensions  which  Austria 
has  lately  assumed. 

As  we  handle  the  several  fragments  of  truth,  drawn  from 
the  secret  stores,  and  find  it  impossible  to  match  the  truth,  or 
to  find  a  niche  for  it  in  the  smooth  falsehood,  so  lonfi^  received 
as  veritable  history,  wo  are  not  only  amassed  at  tne  frauds 
by  which  the  mighty  ones  of  earth  have  prospered,  but  we  arc 
made  aware  of  a  special  faculty  for  contriving  deceptions, 
which  will  liaunt  and  almost  unnerve  us  in  our  intercourse  with 
such  an  incarnation  of  intrigue.  For  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  such  an  exposure  would  never  have  been  permitted,  or  even 
risked,  unless  the  sophisticating  ingenuity  of  her  counsellors 
had  hit  upon  some  more  subtle  and  inscrutable  principle  of 
t^ickerJ^ 

It  tells  against  us,  but  immensely  in  favour  of  a  state  cir- 
cumstanced like  Austria,  that  whenever  we  approach  her,  and 
for  whatever  purpose,  our  moral  courage  will  be  assailed  bv  the 
suspicion  of  her  sincerity,  and  by  the  recollection  that,  however 
long  and  frequently  suspected  of  double-dealing,  she  was 
seldom  clearly  convicted,  except  by  what  was  tantamount  to  t 
confession  ;  and  that,  of  course,  only  after  the  lie  had  done  its 
work.  If  Austria  were  reformed — morally  revolutionized—our 
uneasiness  would  cease ;  but  anything  short  of  a  reli&^ous  con- 
vulsion loaves  us  a  prey  to  the  restless  misgi^dng,  that  she  is 
untrustworthy,  and  yet,  for  a  time,  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
viction. 

Another  and  loss  questionable  advantage  will  accrue  to 
Austria  (as,  indeed,  to  any  state  with  anything  like  a  kindred 
experience),  by  throwing  open  the  arcana  of  the  state  to 
philosophical  investigation.  \VTiile  actually  encountering  the 
thick-coming  difficulties  of  her  highly  artificial  position, 
Austria  was  wise  in  veiling  their  number  and  magnicude  with 
Aulic  secrosy.  But  now  that  they  have  been  surmounted,  it  is 
wise  to  array  thom  in  the  most  imposing  manner,  that  men 
may  admire  the  intn^pidity,  the  self-denial,  or  the  skill,  or  the 
good  fortuno,  which  enabled  a  state  to  surmount  such  appalling 
obstacles,  and  to  convert  all  her  perils  so  uniformly  into  occs- 
sions  for  self-discipline  and  consequent  strength.  Nay.  this 
advantage  may  even  be  heightened  by  a  candid  exposition  of 
the  moans  by  which  difficulties  were  made  to  disappear,  becaw 
it  testifies  of  fertility  in  contrivances,  so  inexhaustible  as  to 
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remain  unimpaired — in  the  opinion  of  its  possessors  at  any  rate 
— by  explaining  such  means  as  soon  as  the  immediate  necessity 
has  ceased.  We  will  proceed  one  step  further  in  describing  the 
gain  that  may  result  to  a  state  by  this  kind  of  posthumous 
candour.  From  the  secret  history  of  Austria,  we  shall  learn 
that  many  of  her  most  marvellous  escapes  and  successes,  which 
in  the  received  histories  are  attributed  to  the  providence  of 
statesmen,  were,  in  reality,  due  to  that  concurrence  of  favour- 
able but  unexpected  circumstances,  usually  called  good  luck ; 
and  we  shall  often  be  constrained  to  echo  the  exulting  exclama- 
tions of  her  own  light-hearted  children,  who  call  their  op- 
pressed country,  Austria  Felix. 

Now,  although  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  cases  of  what  appears  to  be  purely 
fortuitous  good — except  as  it  serves  to  correct  the  conceited 
assumptions  of  human  wisdom — we  must  make  allowances  for 
the  inferior  enlightenment  of  our  fellow  men,  and  take  into 
calculation  the  prodigious  effect  generally  produced  upon  half- 
enlightened  minds  by  successive  instances  of  good  fortune.  We 
know  that  in  the  crisis  of  many  a  well-contested  battle,  the 
wavering  have  been  revived,  or  the  successful  have  been  sud- 
denly disheartened  by  such  an  impression ;  and  there  is  no  tracing 
the  effects  of  such  an  idea  through  the  various  ramifications  of 
state-craft  and  diplomacy.  The  reputation  for  good  luck  will 
often  secure  it.  And  besides,  such  a  tradition  will  serve  as  a 
set-off  to  many  a  page  of  crime  and  wrong.  For  what  is  more 
easily  siinrrrested,  and  what  will  men  more  readily  admit  than  an 
iiitcrprctution  of  luck  into  a  mark  of  heavenly  approval  and 
love  ! 

In  the  work  before  us — where  the  old  standard  histories  of 
Austria  liiive  evidently  been  torn  to  rags,  and  then  wrought  up 
alonn;  with  the  recently  acquired  materials — we  scarcely  need  the 
spot  ial  indications,  in  which  the  writer  so  frequently  indulges, 
lest  tlie  lucky  conjunctures  of  his  narrative  should  escape  our 
respectful  observation.  Whether  or  not  the  bastard  piety  of  the 
monkish  chroniclers  inclined  them  to  greater  regularity  in 
r(  ;;istcTing  these  fortunate  occurrences — deeming  them  tokens 
of  ;;reiitly  merited  grace,  or  whether  the  relative  position  of 
.Vustriii  gives  it  any  advantage  when  commotions  are  rife,  and 
the  current  of  events  is  changing,  we  will  not  now  inquire; 
])ut  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  more  we  attempt  to 
fathom  tlic  sources  of  Austrian  greatness,  the  more  does  the 
impression  prevail,  that  her  colossal  figure  is  a  monument  of 
what  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  good  luck,  as  distinguished 
from  the  favour  of  God.  We  travel  through  long  intervals  of 
time  and  through  many  pages  of  Dr.  Vehse's  attractive  volumes 
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— ^throughout  which  we  are  frequently  r^ninded  of  a  stream 
winding  safely  along  rock-strewn  and  even  subterranean 
channels — but  scarcely  ever  are  we  struck  with  the  analog  of 
a  ship  bravely  pilotea.  For  it  is  very  often  when  imbecility, 
and  cowardice,  and  madness  prevail  throughout  all  its  influential 
ranks,  that  Austria  developos  most  rapicUiy. 

In  other  passages  we  are  made  to  tremble  for  the  tottering 
fabric  erected  with  so  much  genius ;  we  begin  to  think  that  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  so  often  forfeited  by  the  iniquity  of  her  rulers, 
is  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  happy  Austria,  and  we  anxioosly 
await  the  issue  of  life-struggles  from  which  final  dismemberment 
would  seem  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  escape.  But  the  crisb 
in  which  no  immediate  luck  befalls  only  serves  to  illustrate,  more 
splendidly  than  ever,  the  happy  tenure  by  which  Austria  retains 
the  richest  prizes  of  ambition.  Sure  as  the  day  of  her  adversity 
is  the  rise  of  an  extraordinary  deliverer,  whose  opportune  exist- 
ence confirms  the  proverb,  but  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  supply, 
by  quick  ambidexterous  craft,  the  shortcomings  of  befrienduig 
fortune. 

The  entire  development  of  the  Austrian  empire  lies  within 
the  field  of  modem  history,  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
might  be  supposed  that  its  annals  would  be  found  very  prosaic, 
or  coloured  only  by  such  tinge  of  romance  as  rests  upon  the 
horizon  of  European  affairs  in  every  direction  when  some  blazing 
meteor  sweeps  across  the  hemisphere.  But  while  partaking 
largely  of  the  excitement  attending  the  birth  of  eras,  and  tat 
remodelling  of  society  through  several  ages,  Austria  has  an 
individuality  of  interest  imsurpassed  either  in  intensity  or 
variety  by  any  nation,  and  the  dramatic  situations  presented  in 
her  narrative  are  so  startling  and  so  numerous,  that  her  histoiy 
approaches  the  sublime.  At  the  same  time^  whether  it  be  that 
her  good  fortune  extended  its  influence  to  the  skill  of  her  anna* 
lists,  or  from  any  similar  cause,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
celebrated  men  of  Austria  will  '\'ie  with  those  of  any  country  in 
the  anecdotes  which  they  have  furnished ;  and  the  anecdotes 
thus  furnished  in  unrivalled  numbers,  will  be  found  up  to  the 
average  in  point  of  amusement,  and  above  the  average  in  their 
direct  beaiing  on  the  gro\\^h  of  national  character,  and  on  the 
political  afiairs  of  Europe. 

It  is  well  known  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
literature  on  the  Continent,  that  Dr.  Vehse  has  devoted  the 
best  years  of  a  studious  life  to  the  collection  of  material  for  a 
serial  history  of  the  German  courts  since  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  a  great  part  of  his  labours,  especially  such  aa  are 
concerned  with  tlio  smaller  courts,  must  be  not  only  well  known, 
but  also  highly  appreciated,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ^ 
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with  which  his  researches  have  been  used,  and  occasionally 
appropriated,  by  eminent  essajrists  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
In  pourtraying  the  characteristics  of  the  Austrian  court,  our 
author  has  no  doubt  met  with  a  singidarly  congenial  task ;  for 
in  his  prevailing  moods  he  is  a  passionate  lover  of  gossip,  and 
yet  there  is  a  philosophic  sternness  about  him,  which  assures  us 
that  he  sincerely  prefers  the  gossip  of  groat  men — such  gossip 
as  reverberates  through  the  cabinets  and  capitals  of  nations, 
and  echoes  through  all  time.  To  some  extent,  even  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  may  be  novelties  to  the  general  reader.  Dr. 
Vehse  has  pursued  the  track  first  beaten  by  the  adventurous 
footsteps  of  men  destined  to  a  higher  celebrity  than  any  that 
bis  own  laudable  labours  are  likely  to  attain.  But  he  has  col- 
lated the  results  of  previous  inquiries  with  exemplary  care,  and 
at  least  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  thriftly  gleanea  the  fields 
which  his  predecessors  carelessly  harvested.  Especially  is  our 
author  indebted  to  Joseph  von  Hormayr,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  and  talents,  became  heir  to  the  buried  legacies  of  many 
wise  and  great  men  of  by-gone  ages.  The  very  appointment  of 
this  remarkable  genius  to  the  keepership  of  the  Imperial  family 
and  state  archives  of  Vienna,  was  like  a  challenge  to  the  most 
rigid  investigation  of  old  Austrian  policy  by  the  critical  world. 
His  peculiar  talents  were  well  known,  and,  indeed,  constituted 
his  claim  to  advancement.  But  the  fact  of  entrusting  state 
records  and  the  secrets  of  a  proud  royalty  to  such  a  guardian, 
^vas  c(|iiivalent  to  a  public  declaration  that  all  necessity  for 
concealment  cr  for  resorting  to  falsification  had  ceased.  For 
this  man  was  endowed  with  a  memory  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  Julius  Scaliger,  and  had  trained  himself  to  habits  of  inde- 
fatin;able  plodding,  which  we  should  be  at  some  loss  to  parallel. 
The  amount  of  gain  to  veritable  history  cannot,  however,  be 
fully  estimated  by  the  individual  discoveries  and  contributions 
of  J  Formayr  himself,  during  his  twenty-five  years*  tenure  of  the 
important  office.  The  freedom  of  access  once  established  in  the 
case  of  so  competent  an  investigator,  it  could  never  be  gracefully 
or  usefully  closed  to  others  similarly  engaged,  though  not  eqxially 
gifted.  Sence,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  when  any  historical 
student  is  involved  in  perplexity  and  suspicion,  he  has  recourse 
to  the  treasury  of  state  secrete  in  Vienna,  where  his  zeal  is 
fi^enc  rally  rewarded  by  some  striking  disclosures,  or  solutions,  or 
(elucidations  both  of  the  internal  policy  of  Austria,  and  of  her 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  states.  No  better  illustration  of 
this  j)oint  occurs  to  us  just  now,  than  the  entire  history  of 
critical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Wallenstein's  guilty  designs 
in  reference  to  hie  master  Ferdinand  II.,  who  trusted  him 
so   largely   as    the   chief  glory  and  frequent  saviour  of  the 
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empire.  The  immediate  contemporaries  of  that  tragical  pi*>» 
in  German  history  differed  stran<j;ely  in  their  opioiou.  I:,  j-1 
tion  to  the  plain  **  yes,"  or  "  no,*^  which  criminated  or  aW  i. 
the  ilhistrious  hero,  and  which  were  sealed  by  the  hl*jiA  ■•:' : 
respective  champions,  there  were  many  8tag€^4  and  ^haJ•* 
approximation  to  either  extreme.  So  much  was  this  tht  i- 
and  so  intricate  was  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  ?t-n' 
the  cliief  actors  and  tlie  first  narratora  on  either  sidt*,  that,  e* 
down  to  a  very  hite  day,  the  most  able  debaters  in  lit*  r-'-: 
have  louglit  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  without,  on  cither  ?:. 
relin(j[uisTiing  the  sword. 

The  general  opinion  of  mankind,  however,  has  succuiuh^-: 
the  untiring  misrepresentations  of  the  defenders  of  the  Iiuptr 
honour.  For  this  state  of  things,  many  will  bo  thankfu.  »!: 
thi»y  recall  some  of  those  most  magnificent  l>ag^  i»f  ffi-i 
poetry,  which  Schiller  could  not  or  would  not  iiuve  pennfti.  i 
the  actual  evidence  in  the  case,  been  accessible  in  his  day  B 
while  thankful  that  the  misconception  of  centuries  ha*  j  .•^•• 
so  prolific  a  fable  in  the  hands  of  genius, — we  must  tvir  r*. 
to  the  sovereign  claims  of  cliaracter,  and  the  doniamls  ••:  :< 
morality,  when  dealing  with  the  illustrious  aircusetl,  wIubj-  ;■•■ 
of  self-defence  is  taken  away  from  them  for  ever.  .n':.J 
proceeding  upon  the  presumptiim  of  Wallensteiu's*  ^'uil*. ; 
covered  that  guilt  with  the  glory  of  his  4)wn  p^^nius ;  lu:  ' 
necessities  of  his  eri-oneous  bi»lief  const raimsl  liim  to  pui  I: 
guage  into  the  lips  of  his  criminal  hero,  which  has  bttu  zj^ 
tliau  fulfilled  indeed,  but  which  nmst  at  length  be  shaki :.  :r 
its  unjust  connexion  with  the  name  and  dettls  of  WalK  :.••* 
Very  ma>t('rly  is  the  iK)rtraituiv  of  threatentMl  unibi:i«>n  vL 
the  p(H't  has  offered  in  the  expressions  of  his  hen>,  when  *i^?.' 
his  approucliing  fate  niultiplie<l  thickly  aruund  him ;  aiA. 
pla<*iug  huch  language  in  the  lips  of  Walleustein,  the  ]-<•' 
offering  a  nii'taphysiral  explanation,  and  thus,  indin-rth. 
endorsem<*nt  of  ihv  luro's  guilt.  In  replying  to  the  ta-i::* 
his  I'vil  genius,  thr  ('ountts>  Tertsky,  who  paints  in  ^•^lk 
colours  the  horrors  of  humiliation  from  so  high  astute.  W^U 
stein  gives  way  to  an  impnration  which,  if  he  had  rti 
uttertMl  it,  we  might  have  pronuunce<l  marvellously  fulnli 
His  Words  an* — 

**  l)orh  eh'  irh  sinke  in  die  Nii'htis;keit, 
iS.)  kU-iu  uutliiire,  dvr  ^*o  ^^(>s^  ht*i;oniien, 
Kh  ijiii'li  die  Writ  iiiit  Jrncn  Kli'u<ii'n, 
ViTwt'cIiM'U,  dii'  dcr  T:i;j  t'rs«-hatl\  und  sturxt, 
l^h  sprcchi'  Wolt  und  Nacln^tlt  niciiieu  Nanien 
Mit  Abstcheu  aus,  uml  Friidhuid  sey  die  Losuiig 
Fur  jodc  fluchooiiwerthc  That.*' 
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"  But  ere  I  eiok  down  into  Qotbingneis, 
Leave  off  »o  little  who  began  so  great— 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumblcB, 
T)iit«  ago  and  after  ages  apeak  mr  name 
With  hate  and  dread,  and  Friedland  be  the  watchword 
For  each  accursed  deed."' — Coleridge, 

We  say  that  this  poetic  imprecation  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  estimate  of  Wallenstein  generally  entertained  since  his 
death  by  the  publicists  and  moralists  «\'  Kiiinpi'.  Am!,  having 
at  one  time  token  some  pains  to  get  up  tho  lusc  iu  liotb  its 
aspcctx,  we  must  confess  to  some  surprise  thut  uny  intelligent 
and  imp:irtial  inquirer  could  ever  havi-  been  templed  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  Wallenstein' s  crimioiUinn.  however  he  might 
deplore  the  severity  of  his  puniahment.  The  coutroversy  has, 
never Llielcss,  been  revived  of  late  ytars ;  fresh  materials  have 
come  to  band  unexpectedly,  and  the  division  of  centuries  has 
been  finally  reversed.  The  external  lii.slory  of  the  transaction, 
as  put  forth  in  1CI34  by  the  Imperial  cimrt  in  justification  of  the 
hero's  murder,  baa  lately  been  8ubjectt?(l  to  liftings,  cumparifiooa, 
and  criticism,  which  even  the  most  gonuine  narratives  would 
barely  sustain.  Even  the  latest  apoI,,;^rist  for  the  pro^'erbial 
ingratitude  of  the  House  of  Sapsburg,  ( '.lunt  Mailath,  lijis  been 
driven  to  admit,  that  the  plausible  vci.-imi  of  1034  is  a  lissue  of 
falsehoods.  Further,  although  we  accept  the  story,  as  reported 
sccuiid-liand  by  the  Marcbose  di  Grana,  and  take  for  granted 
tb:it  some  of  the  leading  conspirators  did  all  in  their  power  to 
destroy  the  silent  witnesses  of  their  guilt,  by  burning  letters 
and  the  like,  common  sense  tells  us  that  so  extensive  a  plot, 
iiiatiired  by  diligent  correspondence  through  months  and  years, 
must  buvo  scattered  indelible  traces  of  its  existence,  and  that 
the  chapter  of  accidents  was  agency  sufficient  te  ensure  the 
ulliriiutc  discovery  of  such  traces.  But  no  proof  affecting  Wal- 
lenstein is  forthcoming.  Tlicre  are  abundant  memorials  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  then  Wallenstein  was  the  victim,  and  not  the 
chiof,  ^S'heiicvcr  any  new  discovery  has  been  made  touching 
this  mullcr,  there  baa  been  an  absolute  impossibility  of  torturing 
out  any  \  low  which  could  establish  the  unjust  accusation,  or  vin- 
dicate the  long-lived  surmise  of  Wallenstein's  traitorous  design. 
l''ifty  yoarw  ago,  certain  Austrian  officers  made  a  discovery  of 
docunictils  in  the  garret  of  the  town-hall  of  Budweis,  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  these  turned  out  to  be  the  official  papers  of  Wallen- 
titein's  field -chancery.  These  papers  were  published  at  large, 
iu  the  Austrian  Military  Journal,  and  the  only  effect  of  their 
])ub]icution  has  been  to  impress  all  honourable  men  with  a 
ueiisc  of  the  utter  depravity  and  worthlessness  of  the  secret 
enemies  of  the  great  duke.     A   still  more  valuable  diacoreiy 
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was  resented  for  the  Prussian  councillor,  Forster,  who  has  not 
only  edited  the  letters  of  Wallenstein,  but  has,  on  all  occasions, 
acted  the  part  of  an  enthusiastic  champion.  This  discovery 
was  made  in  the  archives  of  the  Vienna  War  Office,  so  latelv  as 
1828,  and  it  affords  the  most  unimpeachable  proof,  that  Wallen- 
stein was  the  (not  first  nor  latest,  but  most  illustrious)  victim  of 
the  intrigues  of  Italian-Spanish  Jesuits,  seconded  by  the  miser- 
able and  monstrous  falsehoods  of  Maximilian,  of  Bavaria.  ( ht 
the  whole  question,  we  believe  that  we  are  now  entitled  to  make 
our  selection  between  the  two  rather  incongruous  summaries  of 
the  case  as  it  stands,  which  Dr.  Vehse  furnishes. 

In  one  place  he  says :  "  The  controversy  will  most  likely 
never  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; "  but  two  pages 
further  on,  he  remarks :  "  Tlie  whole  state  of  the  question  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  ;  t?wrc  is  not  one  tittle  of  positive 
evidence  against  Wallenstein  in  all  that  has  been  found,  either  at 
Vienna,  or  in  the  royal  archives  of  Sweden,  or  in  the  papers  of 
Arnim,  which  arc  kept  at  Boitzenburg,  the  familv-seat  of  the 
Arnims."  Resting  our  own  researches  at  this  halting-place  in 
tlie  controversy,  we  arc  disposed  to  fling  an  unceremonious 
denial  as  our  answer  to  the  first  quoted  sentiment,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  controversy  is  settled  in  a  manner  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  all  who  appreciate  the  logical  force  of  probability  in 
matters  at  once  capable  and  destitute  of  proof.  We  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  this  subject,  not  because  of  its  inherent 
interest,  but  because  it  furnisncs  an  apt  illustration  of  the  kind 
and  extent  of  rectification  which  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
from  the  gradual  collation  of  secret  with  public  histories  of  long 
past  events  and  characters.  Histories  may  rank  as  classic  by 
the  purity  of  tlieir  style,  and  as  such,  do  good  senrice  to  the 
student.  But  the  legitimate  influence  of  history  strikes  beneath 
the  soil  where  the  graces  of  composition  arc  nurtured,  and 
afteets  the  very  springs  from  which  future  history  will  be 
developed.  Hence  the  iniix>rtaii('e  cf  having  undisguised  and 
ungarblcd  records  of  the  past.  Fables  may  charm  and  may 
even  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  mankind  ;  but  whenever  fabfe 
is  s  ubstitutcd  for  fact  in  the  grave  annals  of  a  people,  the 
^Treat  lessons  wliich  Providence  intends  to  be  taught  from  age 
to  age  become  confused  and  contradictory,  and  so  either  useless 
or  hurtful.  All  honour,  then,  to  the  men  who  bum  the  oil  of 
life  in  the  mouldy  recesses  where  truth  so  often  lies  concealed 
from  the  truth-loving  Clio. 

The  scope  of  Dr.  Vehse's  Memoirs  is  coincident  with  the 
space  occupied  by  the  Ilapsburg  dynasty;  and,  indeed,  is 
stretched  so  as  to  include  the  eventful  introduction  of  the  pre- 
sent Hapshurg-Lorraine  rulers.  It  is  full  of  life.  The  book 
is  a  transcript  of  life  as  it  is  seen  in  courts^  camps,  council- 
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chambers.  Every  page  is  a  scene  to  which  either  the  subject  or 
the  genius  of  the  author  has  imparted  a  peculiar  beauty.  Many 
of  the  events  in  the  earlier  history  are  related  with  the  minute- 
ness of  a  proch  verbal,  or  rather,  their  relation,  though  admirably 
condenspd,  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  image  as  accurately  and 
sharply  defined  as  would  follow  immediate  cotemporary  inquisi- 
tion into  the  facts. 

Great  characters  stand  confessed,  as  if  H.  B.  had  seen  them, 
caught  them,  drawn  them.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  only  few 
exceptions,  the  further  these  events  and  characters  are  removed 
by  lapse  of  time,  the  more  consistent  and  intelligible  is  the  account 
given  of  them.  This  we  have  explained  at  large.  There  is  no 
anomaly  in  the  phenomenon  at  all ;  because  if  men  wear  a  mask 
through  life,  the  plaster-cast  taken  after  death  must  give,  not 
only  a  better,  but  the  only  portrait  of  the  individual.  K  the 
facts  of  any  particular  penoa  are  so  far  within  the  reach  of  one 
whom  they  involve  that  he  can  either  stifle  them  in  part  or 
bury  them  wholly,  the  chances  of  a  resurrection  are  great,  and 
so  we  come  to  understand  the  affidrs  of  our  ancestors  better 
than  the  worthies  themselves.  Of  course  there  are  blanks  which 
no  research  is  ever  likely  to  fill,  and  even  poetic  genius  would 
fail  to  enliven ;  and  there  are  series  of  events,  very  recent  in 
their  occurrence,  concerning  which  we  have  the  most  ample 
knowledge  for  all  valuable  purposes.  But,  then,  the  secret 
mines  have  been,  in  such  instances,  blown  up  by  revolution  or 
evacuated  by  the  ever-shifting  policy  of  state,  so  that  the 
curious  may  "wander  at  their  own  sweet  will"  as  freely  as  if 
the  dismantled  arcana  were  a  thousand  years  old.  There  is 
Metternich,  for  example,  and  his  long  career  of  mysterious 
policy.  In  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  have  been  com- 
])cllcd  to  imitate  that  great  statesman  in  one  of  his  most  valuable 
characteristics — *'  time  abiding;"  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
grand  Napoleonic  tragedy  aSbrded  an  opportunity  for  the 
entrance  of  Gower  and  Epilogue  too,  and  gratified  the  mquisitive 
spcctatois  by  a  full  exhibition  of  that  far-reaching  address,  and 
that  unparalleled  cimning  which  first  complicated  the  whole 
course  of  events  to  the  point  of  hopeless  entanglement,  and  then 
unwound  the  tangled  skein  in  a  fashion  most  convenient  and 
profitable  to  Austria.  And,  besides,  as  a  private  statesman,  as 
the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  the  constant  coimsellor  of  the 
throne,  his  principles  of  government  (together  with  the  means 
he  employed)  were  either  eternally  scattered  or  else  finally 
inwrought  with  the  very  fabric  of  the  constitution  by  the  con- 
vulsions of  1848.  The  foreign  policy  of  Mettemicn  was  not 
onlj'  the  completest  in  theory  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  (for, 
surely,  in  most  respects  it  was  so),  but  it  was  the  <mly  completely 
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successful  policy,  worthy  of  the  name,  of  which  modem  history 
furnishes  an  example.  And,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  dis- 
closures are  more  likely  to  be  advantageous  than  hurtful,  when 
the  subject  of  such  disclosures  has  been  wedded  to  success ;  so 
that  we  do  know  the  celebrated  statesman  of  yesterday  probably 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  know  him.  But  tnen  we  marvel  far 
more  to  find  that  we  can  be  as  companionable,  through  fulness 
of  intimacy,  with  men  who  lived  two  centuries  ago,  and  who 
were  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  day  and  generation  for  the 
very  little  that  was  known  concerning  them. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  occupy  a  page  or  two  with  specimens 
of  Dr.  Vehse's  work,  but  we  are  afraid  of  giving  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  general  character  of  the  book.  Extracted  passages 
are  generally  supposed  by  readers  of  a  review  to  be  the  choice 
morsels,  and  if  these  do  not  happen  to  be  pungently  good, 
according  to  the  individual  taste,  the  a  fortiori  movements  of 
the  judgment  render  it  improbable  that  the  book  itself  will  ever 
be  resorted  to  at  all ;  and  we  are  anxious  that  this  charming 
history  should  become  a  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  literature ; 
for  they  will  be  possessed  in  it  of  an  argument  against  the 
flimsy  charge  of  dryness  which  the  young  urge  as  an  excuse  for 
indolence,  or  for  preferring  romance  to  history.  Dry  enough, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  task  which  Dr.  Vehse  himself  has 
accomplished,  but  how  far  from  anything  like  task-work  at  all  is 
the  study  to  which  his  volumes  invite !  He  has  brought  to 
light  treasures  which  are  mouldy  and  dusty  enough  to  excite 
disgust  rather  than  eagerness ;  but  before  presenting  them  to 
the  world  he  has  cleansed  and  burnished  them ;  and  having  set 
them  in  a  casket  of  beautiful  workmanship,  he  has  deposited 
them  in  that  splendid  museum  where  great  events  are  set  in 
order  and  placed  in  becoming  lights ;  where  great  men  are  sure 
of  a  pedestal  on  which  fragment  after  fragment  of  characteristics 
will  be  piled  with  reverent  care,  until  the  image  of  a  glory  which 
men  bewailed  as  departed,  shall  be  recovered  and  unveiled. 
Such  a  museum  is  correct  history. 

We  shall  conclude  with  some  remarks  founded  upon  the 
entire  range  of  the  volumes  which  have  suggested  this  article. 

When  Napoleon  was  setting  out  for  the  Russian  campaign, 
he  held  a  levee  of  kings  at  Dresden,  similar  to  that  which,  four 
years  previously,  he  had  assembled  at  Erfurt.  On  this  occasion, 
the  haughty  magnificence  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  con- 
sort, Marie  Louise,  coidd  not  be  otherwise  than  offensive  to  all 
who  were  present,  but  particularly  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  and 
Empress.  The  Titanic  Frenchman  condescended  to  ofier  an 
apologetic  piece  of  courtesy  to  his  humbled  relative  in  these 
words,  ''  Je  suis  le  Bodolphe  de  Hapsbourg  de  ma  famille I" 
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The  reference  at  such  a  moment  was  Bufficiently  adroit ;  and 
to  us  who  have  witnessed  a  second  cuknination  of  the  star  of 
Napoleon,  the  expression  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  probable 
course  of  destiny  reserved  for  the  brave  adventurer's  race.  Our 
purpose  with  this  anecdote  at  present  is  simply  to  fix  in  the 
reader's  memory  an  idea  of  the  comparatively  humble  begin- 
nings of  a  power  which  now  overshadows  the  fairest  provinces 
of  Europe.  The  foimder  of  the  Hapsburg  family  as  one  of  the 
great  houses  was  this  same  Rodolph ;  and  not  all  the  combined 
ingenuity  and  authority  of  his  proud  descendants  have  availed 
to  carry  the  cradle  of  tneir  race  further  back  than  that  of  many 
of  tlieir  subject  nobility.  It  was,  however,  under  Maximilian 
that  the  ducal  family  became  members  of  the  great  estate  of 
sovereigns ;  and,  in  the  annals  of  Maximilian's  remarkable  reign, 
we  trace  every  one  of  the  permanent  characteristics  of  Austrian 
history.  The  epithet  Felix  was  first  introduced  in  association 
with  the  qualifying  nube,  for  it  was  in  the  union  of  Maximilian 
with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  and  in  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  one  or  two  other  marriages,  that  Austria  set  out  in 
good  earnest  on  her  splendid  career.  But  even  in  the  germinal 
stage  of  this  mighty  political  system  we  perceive  the  lurking 
bane  which  for  a  time,  indeed,  stimulated  its  growth  xmna- 
turally,  but  which  has  certainly  induced  rottenness  at  the  pith. 
Selfishness,  as  distinguished  from  a  catholic  ambition,  or  even 
iiom  genuine  patriotism,  has  been  uniformly  the  animating 
motive  and  the  standard  rule  of  the  Imperial  family ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  selfishness  in  its  most  unheroic  and  even 
despicable  forms  has  almost  constantly  supplied  the  place  of 
loyalty  in  the  subject  people.  In  the  earlier  pages  of  tnis  his- 
tory we  see  that  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Germany  was  aimed  at, 
and  wielded  when  won,  only  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Aus- 
tria. AVith  the  exception  of  Charles  V.,  not  one  of  the  line 
ON  er  seems  to  have  regarded  the  mighty  empire  as  anything 
bi  yoiid  a  currency  with  which  to  traffic  for  the  enhancement  of 
Hapsburg  interests;  and  with,  perhaps,  one  exception  (and 
that  has  but  a  slender  claim  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional),  the 
great  crises  of  Austrian  aflairs  have  always  elicited  the  most 
disgusting  selfishness  in  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  a  startling  illustration,  but  by  no  means 
unfairly  quoted  as  a  specimen,  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Viennese, 
when  Napoleon,  having  desolated  the  provinces,  at  length  thim- 
dered  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  With  shameful  indifference 
the  gilded  crowds  of  the  aristocracy  were  willing  to  barter  their 
throne  and  countiy  as  the  price  of  their  retaining  the  luxuries 
and  amenities  of  their  capital. 

This  feature  in  the  general  character  of  Austria  is  still  the 
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most  noticeable,  the  most  difficult  to  disguise,  and,  we  should 
fear,  the  most  likely  to  endure,  until  the  destruction  it  foresha- 
dows is  complete.  Many  inconveniences  of  the  most  serious 
nature  have  arisen  to  other  nations  fi^m  this  traditional  immo- 
rality of  so  great  a  power;  all  these  inconveniences  may  be 
summarily  described  under  one  head — the  interference  of  Aus- 
tria has  never  in  any  instance  been  otherwise  than  specious, 
and  never  in  any  case  permanently  beneficial.  What  politicians 
call  the  balance  of  power,  and  of  which  Ijorenzo  de  Medici  was 
the  illustrious  and  wise  inventor,  is  a  state  of  things  in  which 
Austria  has  nearly  always  displayed  her  influence  with  a  sort  of 
sublime  affectation,  as  of  a  patriarch  among  nations ;  but  she  has 
never  heartily  surrendered  any  special  ambition  that  she  might 
enjoy,  decently  and  quietly,  in  common  with  cotemporary  powers, 
the  possessions  actually  entering  into  her  organization  as  an 
empire.  She  is  still  upon  'change  like  some  hoary  broker 
addicted  to  the  pursuits  which  have  made  him  rich,  and  her 
object  is  not  merely  by  friendly  exchange  to  secure  a  manage- 
able and  safe  investment,  but  by  dint  of  cool,  unwearied  watch- 
ing, when  the  world  is  turned  upside  down,  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  by  which  she  holds  her  loosely  jointed  empire,  and  to 
round  off  within  a  hedge  of  bayonets  a  mighty  and  unique 
state  through  every  part  of  which  a  word  dropped  in  the  centre 
from  a  despot's  lips  shall  vibrate  like  the  voice  of  Doom. 


AsT.  V. — Handbook  of  Zoology,  By  J.  Van  Hoeven,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  &c.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  the  liev.  William  Clark,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
Vol.  I.,  Invertebrated  Animals.  8vo.  Pp.  831.  London :  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

The  valuable  scientific  researches  and  comprehensive  philo- 
sophical views  of  Professor  Van  Hoeven,  have  established  his 
reputation  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  native  country,  and  the 
publication  of  his  "  Handbook  of  Zoology,"  will  still  further 
advantageously  extend  his  influence  upon  the  progress  of  natural 
science  in  England.  ITie  want  of  a  manual  for  students  in 
the  University  of  Leyden,  induced  the  author  to  undertake  the 
laborious  task  of  compiling  it;  and  Dr.  Clark,  requirhig 
one  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  University  of  CamDridge, 
has  translated  it  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  author. 
The  first  volume  comprising  the  Invertebrata  is  before  ns,  and 
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we  have  seen  no  Tnamml  of  ^le  science,  in  the  Eogliah.  lan- 
guage, so  copious,  BO  accurate,  or  so  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  private  study  or  pablic  instruction.  In  the  review 
wc  propose  to  take  of  it,  we  can  do  little  more  than  inform  our 
reudors  of  the  plan  which  the  author  has  adopted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Bubject,  and  point  out,  in  the  most  general  terms, 
the  assistance  it  will  give  te  the  student  when  learning  the  ele- 
mental of  the  science,  and  lu  tLc  nuliUiilii^t  in  liis  rcsL^i lLcs. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  piesent  a  systematic  ulausitlcatiou 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  without  entering  into  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  species.  Having  dt-lermined  the  claases  imdor  which 
the  iuvertebrated  animals  may  be  grouped,  and  explained  tLo 
anatomical,  physiological,  and  external  features  upon  which 
those  classes  are  constructed,  the  autlior  gives  ample  deacrip- 
tions  of  the  orders  and  families  into  wbioK  they  miiy  bo  sub- 
divided. The  book  is,  therefore,  to  the  naturalist,  what  a 
lexicon  is  to  the  linguist,  and  must  always  be  at  hand  for  con- 
stant reference ;  but  while  it  iissists  in  the  necessary  task  of 
classification,  it  gives  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  animal  life 
collectively,  aa  can  be  obtaiNi'd  from  u  sj-stem  necessarily  iirti- 
fieinl  in  many  of  its  parte. 

The  author  has  wisely,  we  think,  commenced  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life — those  in  which  the 
organization  is  least  complex.  In  following  him  as  ourteacher, 
theri'fori',  wo  nre,  as  it  were,  moving  from  the  circumference  of 
thi!  outer  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  towards  the  common 
eeiilrc,  in  whichthe  most  pei-fect  of  all  terrestrial  organized 
)H']nj;s.  nuin  himself,  stands,  still  exercising  his  ancient 
di'iiiiiiion  over  all  living  creatures,  and  giving  to  each  its  name. 
In  llio  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  this  plan  of  instruction 
is  recommended  by  the  comparative  ease  witn  which  the  student 
is  iiuluctcd  into  tlic  principles  of  the  science,  without  being 
disfonragifl  by  the  apparent  difficulty  of  tracing  the  action  and 
niiilnal  relations  of  complex  structures,  requiring  for  their 
investigation  a  practical  skill  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  analogical  reasoning  for  which  he  is  unprepared 
by  pruelice  and  the  habits  of  thought  appropriate  to  such 
invest  igat ions.  AVhen  a  man  resolves  to  be  an  explorer  of 
mountainous  countries,  to  brave  the  rigour  of  an  unrelenting 
frost,  to  moke  roads  through  snow,  and  paths  over  fields  of  ice, 
to  dare  the  avalanche,  to  cross  fathomless  fissures  which  the 
I'haniois  cannot  overleap,  and  in  spite  of  all  dangers  and 
iinjx'diments,  to  stand  upon  the  peaks  of  the  earth  and  inves- 
tigate frozen  regions  no  eye  has  seen,  no  foot  has  trodden, — he 
(k^es  not  at  once  commence  the  ascent  of  the  Andes.  By  a 
course  of  training,  he  gives  tone  to  his  nerves,  and  elasticity  to 
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his  muscles ;  accustoms  himself  to  endure  the  yicissitudes  of 
weather,  and'the  severities  of  winter ;  and  thus  brings  all  his 
physical  powers  into  action,  while  he  cultivates  those  habits  of 
observation  and  scientific  inquiry  which  are  necessary  to  make 
the  records  of  his  intended  daring  exploits,  something  more 
than  an  exciting  narrative  of  suffering  and  endurance,  and 
deserving  a  higher  approval  than  is  given  to  the  feats  of  a 
gladiator  or  wrestler.  And  so,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  course 
of  initiation  is  necessary  for  the  mind  that  is  ambitious  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  animal  life,  and  obtain  a  large  and 
panoramic  view  of  that  great  creation  so  lightly  esteemed  by 
the  majority  of  mankind.  When  a  man  commences  the  study 
of  natural  science  with  the  higher  forms  of  life,  he  is  like  a 
young  mechanician  who,  before  he  knows  how  to  calculate  the 
power  of  a  lever  or  a  screw,  or  how  to  use  the  file  and  the 
lathe,  attempts  to  invent  or  construct  a  machine  requiring  all 
the  skill  of  an  accomplished  engineer ;  or  like  a  novice  in 
mathematical  knowledge,  who  begins  the  study  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus  before  he  has  read  Euclid  or  solved  an  equation. 
By  a  partial  investigation  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  life, 
unnecessary  difficulties  are  avoided,  and  positive  advantages  are 
gained.  In  following  the  development  of  animals  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  conditions,  the  presence  of  new  organs  is 
first  discovered  in  simple,  and  then  in  more  compound  forms, 
and  the  eye  is  trained  to  the  art  of  observation,  while  the  band 
loams  how  to  dissect.  When  a  young  medica}  student  called 
upon  Cuvicr  to  announce  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  the  naturalist  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  dissected  a  butterfly.  The  youth  had  made  no 
such  experiment.  **  Do  that  first,  and  then  re-examine  your  sup- 
posed discovery,"  was  the  professor's  ad\'ice.  The  counsel  was 
heeded,  and  the  young  man  returned  to  confess  the  wisdom,  and 
acknowledge  the  kindness,  which  had  corrected  his  error,  and 
directed  his  pursuits. 

Other  arguments  mi^ht  be  used  in  recommending  the  plan  of 
study  adopted  in  the  **  Handbook  of  Zoology," — that  of  "begin- 
ning with  the  simpler  forms  of  animals  and  proceeding  upwards 
to  the  highest."  But  the  adoption  of  the  natural  order  in  the 
study  of  a  science,  is  not  always  expedient  or  advantageous.  In 
the  infancy  of  geology,  all  writers,  when  describing  the  suc- 
cession of  rocks,  commenced  with  the  recent  and  descended  to 
the  ancient,  just  as  a  well- digger  or  a  pit-sinker  would  note  the 
beds  through  which  he  passed  to  obtain  water  or  coaL  But 
now  that  the  succession  is  better,  if  not  perfectly  known,  and 
the  classification  of  the  principal  groups  is  decided,  the  object 
of  the  science,  which  is  the  discovery  of  the  physical  history  rf 
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the  earthy  Is  more  constantly  in  yiew ;  and,  the  natural  classifi- 
cation being  adopted,  rocks  are  registered  in  the  order  of  their 
formation.  And  so  Zoology,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  exact 
science  by  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations,  may  now 
be  best  taueht  by  exhibiting,  first  the  elementary,  and  then  the 
compound  forms ;  and  though  time  is  not  an  element  in  the 
classification  of  living  animals,  the  advent  of  the  several  classes, 
as  exhibited  by  their  remains  in  rocks,  is  a  subject  of  interest  to 
the  palsDontologist. 

But  while  recommending  the  plan  of  study  adopted  by  Van 
Hocven,  we  do  not  forget  that  it  will  place  the  student  in  a 
position  to  propose  a  question  to  which  science  cannot  at  present 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  What,  he  will  ask,  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  animal  and  a  plant?  The  higher  forms  of 
organization  are  easily  distinguished,  but  on  the  boundary  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  we  meet  with  individuals  so  strongly  marked 
with  the  features  of  both,  that  they  cannot  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  either.  Naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  decide 
whether  the  genera  Kavicula  and  Bacillaria  are  plants  or  Infu- 
soria, and  they  are  still  disputing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sponge. 
Nor  are  we  surprised  that  such  di£Bculties  should  arise,  for  in 
nature  there  are  neither  the  broad  lines  of  distinction  which 
some  authors  expect  to  find,  nor  the  insensible  transitions  which 
others  have  imagined. 

"  At  first  sight,"  says  Van  Hoeven,  "  it  seems  easy  to  distinguish 
an  animal  from  a  plant,  and  even  the  most  unskilled  person  thinks 
lie  has  a  clear  notion  of  the  difference.  Yet,  it  is  just  his  want  of 
kiiowledi^c  that  causes  the  difference  to  appear  so  prominent :  whilst 
ho  overlooks  the  immediate  link  and  thmks,  for  instance,  of  a  dog 
and  a  pear  tree.  There  are  two  sorts  of  judgment  with  conviction. 
Such  a  judgment  may  arise  either  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  from 
profound  insight,  the  result  of  long  and  patient  investigation.  Who- 
ever seeks  truth  must  learn  to  sacrifice  the  first,  even  though  he  may 
never  attain  to  the  second.** 

Any  attempt,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  to  compare  the 
conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  will  prove,  that  when- 
ever a  strong  dissimilarity  is  perceived  between  the  circum- 
stances of  an  animal  and  a  plant,  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  highly  organized  species ;  and  the  distinctions  existing 
betAvecn  them,  however  clearly  perceived,  give  little  assistance 
in  solving  a  difficulty  when  the  uncertainty  arises  from  the 
siniplieity  of  structure  in  minute  objects.  It  may,  for  example, 
be  inferred  that,  as  plants  are  usually  fixed  to  the  soil,  and 
animals  possess  the  power  of  locomotion,  the  discovery  of  one 
eondition  or  the  other,  would,  in  all  cases,  be  a  sufficient  dis- 
tinction ;  but  when  the  field  of  observation  is  extended,  plants 
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are  found  floating  in  water  witli  no  root  in  the  ground/and  there 
are  sedentary  animals  to  whom  a  freedom  of  motion  has  boon 
denied.  Again,  plants  feed  on  inorganic  matter — ^the  elements, 
and  their  compounds ;  animals  derive  their  support  &om  those 
substances  which  arc  of  organic  origin,  and  a  hurge  portion  of 
their  nutritious  food  is  tlie  produce  of  vegetable  life.  But 
as  some  plants  also  live  upon  vegetable  matter,  and  appropriate 
as  food  the  substances  prepared  by  other  organized  bodies,  this 
difference  in  the  habit  of  life  is  not  without  an  exception,  and 
cannot  be  safely  employed  when  required  as  a  test  Another 
characteristic  of  animals  is,  that  they  receive  their  food  through 
one  or  more  apertures  into  a  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  to 
whicli  fact  we  may  add,  that  their  organs  are  located  in  appro- 
priate and  distinct  cavities.  Plants  absorb  their  nutrimeut, 
without  effort,  through  vessels  spread  over  their  surface,  and 
live  upon  the  components  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  fixed,  and 
of  the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  having  neither 
the  necessity  nor  the  power  of  motion,  nor  a  craving  stomach  to 
supply.  But  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  some  indi- 
viduals are  constructed  witliout  the  organs  once  considered 
necessary  for  animal  existence,  and  have  neither  stomach  nor 
intestinal  canal,  but  derive  their  nutriment  by  absorption  through 
the  surface  of  their  bodies.  It  wo\ild,  therefore,  appear  that 
those  characteristics  which  constitute  differences  between  the 
highly  organized  individuals  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, fail  to  give  the  assistance  required  when  the  object  is  to 
decide  whether  a  feebly  organized  body  is  an  animal  or  a  plant. 
We  might  mention  other  peculiarities  in  tLe  two  conditions  of 
life,  but  that  which  is  of  all  others  most  permanently  the  result 
of  animal  organization,  is  the  possession  of  a  power  of  motion  bv 
volition,  indi^pcnJent  of  the  change  of  place  ;  but  the  existence 
of  this  characteristic  is  sometimes  simulated  by  vegetable  matter, 
and  we  are  then  left  in  uncertainty  after  tne  most  searching 
investigation,  though  a  decisive  result  is  anxiously  sought. 

We  must  th(^n  admit,  without  hesitation,  the  occasional 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  an  animal  and  a  plant  when 
the  organization  is  rudinu  ntary ;  but  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  authors  who  woiJd  dissuade  us  from  all  further 
inquiries  by  the  dogmatical  assertion  that  animals  are  developed 
from  plants.  When  investigating  the  lower  forms  of  aniuial 
lil'e,  and  especially  those  which  apj)ear  so  rapidly  in  infusions, 
the  questions  are  ever  returning — Where  is  the  germ  of  their 
vitality  'n  and  what  is  the  type  of  their  forms  ?  These  and  such 
like  inquiries  must  be  answered  conjecturallv,  and  as  the  repliM 
are  usually  unsupported  by  experiment  or  observation^  no  h^'po- 
thesis  can  be  positively  demonstrated  or  refuted,  but  analogy 
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bo  trusted  ae  the.  best  aud  not  altogothcr  incompetent 
3  to  scientific  truth.  Such  sulHocto  as  these,  however,  are 
ys  selected  by  atheidts,  and  tlie  oelievere  in  accidental  pro- 
on,  to  obtain  from  science,  by  surptiae,  if  possible,  an 
mcnt  in  favour  of  dogmas  she  has  frequently  and  indig- 
ly  rejected.  The  desolate  and  desolating  doctrine  of  cbanoe 
fcreiice  to  creation  is  also  fully  adopted  by  the  few  men  who, 
:ig  to  look  steadfa-stly  at  the  ultimate  results  of  thoir 
ons  upon  society  aiid  themselves,  or  unwilling  to  confess 
Euents  reprobated  by  so  many  of  the  virtuous  and  wise, 
I  the  progressive  dpvelopnient  of  living  forms  as  a  principle 
iture:  the  growth  of  animals  out  of  vegetables,  and  of 
ilex  organizations  from  those  which  are  simple.     To  aup- 

this  hii-potheais,  condemned  by  all  known  facts  and 
igiofl,  they  seize  upon  an  unexplained  phenomenon  suited 
iieir  purpose,  and  assuming  an  cxphination,  treat  their 
thesis  as  though  it  wore  a  demonstration.  Wlicn  the  spores 
onfervtc  were  obstrved  to  move  by  cilia,  like  Infusoria,  the 
pies  of  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  rashly  affirmed 

the  absolute  transformation  of  i-egctable  matter  into 
al  life  had  been  observed,  neglecting  the  more  tn-ident  and 
iblo  conclusion  of  candid  minds, — that  the  presence  of  cilia 
not  be  an  invariable  pi-oof  of  animal  life.  The  Infusoria, 
true,  arc  not  pro<lueed  from  eggs ;  but  the  ordinary  modes 
loir  increase  are  known,  and  we  jicrccive  no  one  i'uet  in  the 
rv  of  their  development  uppusnl  to  tliv  ctini-lusjini  uffirmcd 
qipoi'tL'd  by  every  other  zoological  and  ethnological  inves- 
inn. — that  Fipeeitic  forms  had  their  origin  in  a  single  pair. 
tlx'so  minute  animals,  so  simple  in  their  organization  and 
■s  .>f  lii'i-,  make  their  appearance,  it  is  said,  without  a 
il ,  1111(1  no  one  knows  how,  in  vegetable  infusions,  even  afler 
li(|uiils  have  been  boiled.  The  development  hypothesie, 
■ver',  sohca  the  difficulty  at  once, — vegetable  matter  is  the 
-edi'ut,  and  an  animal  the  consequent.  The  assertion  is 
^  witlio;it  proof;  but  it  is  specious,  though  unphilosophioal. 
pitc  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  probable  reason  for  the 
-mission  of  Bi>ccific  character,  and  of  explaining  by  what 
ral  force  and  in  what  manner  animal  vitality  is  inAised  into 
'formed  vegetable  mutter,  it  seems  better  to  some  minds  to 

:iu  inexplicable  hypothesis  than  to  confess  ignorance. 
philosopher,  however,  admitting  that  there  are  pheno- 
1  nhich  science  cannot  yet  explain,  rejects  every  as- 
ition,  and  patiently  continues  his  investigationB.  But 
■austf  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  animalcnles  in  Teg«- 

iufusions  is  not  always  a  mystery,  fiir  they  are  &e- 
tly   transported  by   the  atmosphere.      Ehrenherg    found 
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them  in  the  trade  winds,  and  they  may  be  detected  on  a 
moistened  plate  of  glass  after  it  has  been  waved  in  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  dwelling-room.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
distribution  of  microscopic  animals  is  favourable  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  usually  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere  to  the 
places  where  we  are  ignorantly  surprised  to  find  them,  after  many 
devices  have  been  employed  for  their  exclusion.  They  are  also 
known  to  live  in  temperatures  fatal  to  higher  organizations ; 
but  to  this  power  of  supporting  intense  heat  there  is  a  limit, 
and  an  infusion  may  be  boiled  till  every  germ  of  life  it  contains 
is  destroyed.  When  this  has  been  done  Infusoria  will  still 
appear  after  the  liquid  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  but 
if  no  air  be  admitted  without  passing  through  sulphuric  acid, 
caustic,  potass,  or  a  red-hot  tube,  no  further  evidence  of  animal 
life  will  be  perceived. 

A  knowledge  of  the  tenacity  with  which  some  of  the  inver- 
tebrated animals  support  life  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  insensibility 
will  frequently  assist  the  student  in  imderstanding  phenomena 
apparently  resulting  from  the  so-called  equivocal  generation. 
In  some  of  the  Entozoa  (internal  worms),  the  suspension  of  all 
the  e\ddonces  of  vitality  is  remarkable.     Miram  relates  that  he 
saw  specimens  of  ascaris  aciis,  removed  from  the  body  of  a  pike 
(esox   Indus),  revived  by  moisture  after  they  had  been   long 
sticking  to  a  board,  hardened  and  apparently  dead ;  and  that 
one  part  of  the  animal  was  stiff  when  the  other  part  was  in 
motion.     Riidolphi  saw  ascariH  spcculigcra,  removed  hard  and 
inflexible  from  the  gullet  of  a  cormorant  which  had  been  eleven 
days  in  spiiits  of  wine,  restored  to  activity  by  immersion  in 
water.    It  is  also  well-known  that  the  worm  (angnillula)  found  in 
blighted  corn  will  regain  its  activities  after  it  has  been  for 
months   and   even   years  apparently  lifeless.      Lceuwenhoeck 
observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  certain  species  of  Rotifora,  and 
the  fact  has  been  confinned  by  numerous  subsequent  observers. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who  regard  the  faculty  of  life 
as  the  effect  of  polar  forces,  death  occurs  in  all  these  instances : 
but   a    creed    is   answerable   for   this  unscientific  conclusion. 
Humboldt  spiniks  of  the  condition  of  an  animal  when  in  this 
state,  as  one  of  suspended  animation,  and  our  author  says : — 

"  lu  this  dessicatcd  state  life  is  potentially  present,  but  does  not 
announce  itself  by  actual  [)benomena.  If  we  choose  to  name  thi» 
lite  latent,  we  must  not  call  death  itself  a  latent  life.  Certainly 
these  animals  are  not  dead,  but  their  life  is  brought  to  a  stand  Inr 
the  want  of  one  of  the  most  common  aud  most  necesaaiy  of  Titai 
stimuli — by  the  want  of  water.*' 

If  we  have  not  misinterpreted  the  opinions  of  the  writen  to 
whom  we   have  alluded,  they   believe  the   lowest    fonns   of 
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nimal  lifo  to  be  developmeDts  of  vegetable  nuitter,  and  tbe 

igher  to  be  improvements  upon  organization  not  quite  so 
>mplox,  and  t  f  nch  (he  possibility  of  the  revivification  of  a  dead 
nimal  by  physii'al  forces,  just  ae  a  watch  may  bo  supplied  with  " 

new  spring,  or  a  lost  friigment  of  the  body  may  be  reproduced 
T  some  of  the  radiates.  'ITieae  hj-potheses,  dressed  in  the 
hraseology  of  science,  are  but  repetitions  of  the  miatjike  of 
zaac  Walton,  who  believed  "  the  mighty  luce  or  pike,  the 
(rant  of  the  fresli- waters."  to  be  generated  by  pickerell  weed, 

with  the  hel])  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  some  particular  months, 
nd  some  ponds  aptcd  for  it  by  nature."  Tho  time  will  come 
'hen  tliose  errors  will  be  denounced  by  all  men  of  science,  as 
hey  are  now  by  tlii'  majority,  as  rash  and  equally  foolish  conclu- 
ions, — hasty  generuli/ation  from  imperfect  knowlege,  which  is 
ho  common  Koiiri.e  of  tlie  conceits  of  philosophers  and  the 
listakcs  of  the  public.  We  wiil  close  these  remarks  by 
uoting  the  judgment  of  Van  IIi>oven.  who,  disregarding  the 
mputations  of  contending  pleaders,  and  rejecting  assertions 
orcign  to  the  subject,  states  the  argument  without  prejudice, 
hough  not  hiding  the  bia-i  of  his  mind,  and  leaves  his  readers 
0  decide  the  iiegativo  or  affirmative  : — 

"  The  constaocy  of  form  in  the  species,  which  had  been  overlooked 
y  earlier  observers  in  their  experiments,  or  not  imderstood,  is  irre- 
oiicihiWc  «ith  the  view  that  tnese  animal  forms  are  produced  by 
sternal  fcrces  as  a  mere  sport  of  chance ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
cce^t^.irv  to  connect  such  a  conception  as  this  witti  the  term 
qiiivoisd  [.'I'lKTiition.  As  long  as  it  is  not  pretended  by  this  term  to 
li'tird  -Ml  t'xplivimtion,  but  only  to  indicate  that  there  are  some 
jii'iii's  tliiit  arise,  not  from  eggs,  but  in  a  wai/  thai  we  are  not  able 
'J  I'-rplain,  from  the  decoiii position  of  organic  matter,  so  long  do  we 
iflicvc  that  the  expression  cannot  at  present  be  dispensed  with  in 
iliysiiilugy.  Tho  formationof  lufuaories  ia  no  primary  production  of 
>r;;:iiiic  matter.  Their  immediate  origin  trom  the  organic  matter 
f  Infusions  boa  never,  as  we  believe,  been  observed  at  the  very 
•isliiiit  of  its  occurrence,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Even  in  the 
■fvvlopment  from  the  egg,  we  never  see  the  forming,  but  only  the 
liiii:;  t'oniicd.  In  the  case  of  the  intestinal  worms  the  same  obscurity 
cciirs,  a\\t\  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  proposition,  that  all  hving 
ri';Ll  urcs  eonic  from  eggs,  is  out  too  obvious  from  the  very  con- 
tr:iiii<'d  and  improbable  explanations  which  have  been  resorted  to. 
'lie  i-i'Ason  \vhy  organizable  matter  assumes  those  determinable  forms 
hat  !iLv  distinguished  as  genera  and  species,  ia  altogether  unknown ; 
11(1  |)li3  siiilogy  ia  in  the  same  degree  unable  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
II  till'  CKiiipletely  organized  creature,  developed  from  cells,  in  one  part 
iiu.'-riiLir  tibre  should  arise,  in  another  nerves,  and  cartilage  in 
nulher." 

In  tlie  "  Ilaiid-book  of  Zoology "  we  meet  with  frequent 
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allusions  to  subjects  connected  with  the  philofiophy  of  the 
science,  and  the  author  always  treats  them  in  a  candid  spirit, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  clear  perception  of 
their  relations.  The  work  is  not  merely  a  scientific  s}'8tem, 
though  the  classification  occupies  the  larger  number  of  pages  ; 
but  to  the  technical  description  of  each  class  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  families,  is  prefixed  a  brief  historical  notice,  and  a 
lucid  illustration  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  charac- 
teristics of  the  animals  it  embraces.  In  these  brief  introdac- 
tions  facts  are  stated,  and  differences  of  opinion  are  candidly 
examined,  and  while  recent  investigations  are  explained,  the 
subjects  most  needing  research  are  pointed  out. 

Li  reference  to  the  classification  adopted  by  Van  Hoeven  we 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make ;  and  if  we  pass  over  the  subject  in 
haste,  it  is  from  want  of  pages,  and  not  from  a  disregard  to  the 
importance  and  interest  of  the  subject. 

If  the  reader  were  required  to  propose  an  arrangement  suiii- 
ciently  comprehensive  to  receive  all  known  animals,  he  would 
think  long  before  he  selected  two  characteristics  so  unobjection- 
able as  the  evaijjLa,  blooded,  and  ayeu/ua,  bloodless,  of  Aristotle. 
Linnjcus  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  this  generalization  when 
he  constructed  that  system  which  laid  the  foundation  of  modem 
science.  The  animals  Aristotle  called  bloodless,  he  called  white- 
blooded,  and  formed  upon  the  structure  and  action  of  the  heart 
the  six  classes  in  which  he  comprised  all  living  creatures.  This 
generalization  was  worthy  of  the  man,  and  it  is  no  reproach  to 
his  comprehensive  mind,  or  his  marvellous  powers  of  analysis 
and  obsci*vation,  that  his  system  has  been  m  part  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  a  heart  is  not  a  necessary 
organ  in  the  economy  of  insects  and  worms.  The  four  lannasan 
classes  of  vcrtobratod  animals  were  unaffected  by  this  diseoverv, 
for  "  they  arc  so  truly  cliaructerized,  and  so  finnly  founded  m 
nature,"  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  why  they  were  not  perceived 
before.  But  it  was  evidently  necessary  to  rearrange  the  classes, 
Insecta  and  Vermes.  Cuvier,  knowing  that  they  had  no  internal 
skeleton  analogous  to  that  of  more  highly  organised  animals, 
called  them  Invertebi*ata.  The  division  is  accurate,  and  the  term 
convenient  and  sufficiently  expressive ;  but  a  negative  character 
cannot  be  used  as  a  scientific  description.  Every  change  in  the 
terms  of  the  division  proposed  by  ^Vristotle  has,  in  fact,  been 
made  in  error ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  if  the 
Anininl  Kingdom  be  divided  into  two  orders,  the  divisiGn  mnst 
be  into  red  and  white  blooded  animals. 

In  place  of  the  two  divisions,  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates, 
Cuvier  adopted  four  in  his  later  works,  and  that  innovation  apon 
old  systems  was  an  important  step  towards  a  natural  olmarifiea- 
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tion.  This  substitution  of  four  orders  in  place  of  two,  waa 
effected  by  dividing  tlie  Invertebrata  into  Molluscs,  Articulates, 
and  Radiates.  But  Lamarck  divided  the  Invertebrata  into  twelve 
classes,  and  it  is  of  these  with  some  alterations  and  one  addition, 
that  Van  Hoeven  treats  in  the  present  volume. 

If  we  venture  further  with  our  author,  we  must  follow  him 
through  the  details  of  his  classification, — showwliyhe  separates, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Ehrenberg,  the  Eotifera  from  the 
Infusoria,  and  why  the  Bryozoa  are  removed  from  the  Molluscs 
into  the  family  of  Arvellina,— draw  attention  to  the  admirable 
investigation  and  arrangement  of  the  Bryozoa,— explain  the 
artificial  and  defective  formation  of  the  class  Entozoa,—- end,  in 
fact,  write  an  essay  upon  the  present  state  of  natural  science  as 
exhibited  in  the  classification.  In  doing  this  we  should  occa- 
sionally, but  not  frequently,  differ  in  opmion  from  the  author 
upon  matters  of  detail  and  arrangement,  and,  perhaps,  object  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  observations  of 
other  naturalists.  We  are,  however,  too  sensible  of  the  valuable 
addition  he  has  made  to  our  library  to  cavil  over  small  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  or  to  acknowledge  grudgingly  the  value  of  the 
**  Hand-book  of  Zoology.'* 


AuT.  YI. — A  Vaci^fion  in  Brittany.  By  Charles  EichardWeld.  With 
111  ust  nit  ions.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly.  1856. 

Few  parts  of  France  have  been  less  visited  by  the  restless 
natives  of  our  island,  yet  few  present  greater  attractions  than 
the  extensive  district  of  Brittany.  Much  of  its  surfstce  is  still 
covered  by  forests,  marshes,  and  heaths,  and  traversed  by  rough 
and  almost  impracticable  roads;  yet  this  very  inequality  of 
surface,  and  difficulty  of  access,  have  enabled  it  still  to  preserve 
its  original  Celtic  population,  whose  quaint  dresses,  wild  legends^ 
and  popular  superstitions,  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  gorgeous 
and  romantic  past,  than  to  the  tame  and  matter-of-fact  present. 
Everything  is  redolent  of  the  sixteenth,  rather  than  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  there  is  a  mysterious  mediaBval  atmos- 
phere still  surrounding  its  war-worn  castles,  noble  churches,  and 
jj^rey,  time-honoured  towns,  which  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  in  this  prosaic  and  practical  age.  It  will  thus  be  obvious  that 
the  tourist,  in  Brittany,  enjoys  the  great  advantag^of  entering 
upon  a  country  comparatively  imhacknied  and  imknown. 
Nature  is  beautiful  ana  various;  and  modem  civilization  and 
relinenient  have  not  yet  destroyed  all  her  wild  charms..    Life, 
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manners,  and  costume  are  still  primitive  and  peculiar  in  this 
remote  province ;  and  in  Lower  Brittany,  Celtic  is,  even  now, 
the  language  almost  universally  spoken.  The  name  of  Britannia 
was  bestowed  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  on  account  of  a  migration  of 
the  Britons,  who  left  their  island  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  France.  Bewre  that 
epoch  Brittany  was  known  by  the  Celtic  name  of  Armorica — 
the  words  "Ar-Mor,"*  in  that  language  signifying,  "on  the 
sea  ;"  and  no  designation,  certainly,  could  be  more  appropriate 
or  characteristic;  for  the  whole  country,  besides  being  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  is  indented  by  numerous  deep  bays,  and 
long  winding  creeks. 

Brittany  for  centuries  was  a  separate  and  independ^it  duchy, 
and  was  not  imited  to  the  cro\\Ti  of  France  until  the  reig^  of 
Louis  XII. ;  and,  even  after  that  period,  it  continued  to 
retain  its  own  feudal  states,  which  assembled  every  two  years 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  which  finally 
swept  them  away.  Like  Normandy,  Brittany  abounds  in 
quaint  weather-stained  buildings,  and  in  glorious  churches, 
which  present  great  attractions  to  the  antiquarian  and  the 
artist.  Its  Druidical  remains,  too,  are  unrivalled  in  number 
and  magnitude,  while  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  afford  to  the 
sportsman  a  tempting  variety  of  fish  and  game.  Lodging  and 
living  also  are  remarkably  cheap,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  France ;  and,  although  at  some  of  the  inns  in  the 
more  unfrequented  localities,  the  traveller  may  find  the  fere 
rude  and  the  accommodation  scanty ;  yet,  in  others,  the  pro- 
visions are  excellent,  and,  everj^where,  oeds  clothed  with  linen 
of  spotless  purity,  will  invite  him  to  repose.  While  trayeUing 
in  Brittany,  however,  it  is  not  advisable  to  rely  much  upon  the 
conveyances.  Diligences  have  there  degenerated  into  miserable 
abortions  called  "  pataches,"  and  the  tourist  who  trusts  to  them 
will  frequently  find  himself  on  the  road  when  he  expects  to  be 
in  bed.  They,  and  all  other  public  conveyances,  are  incon- 
venient and  uncomfortable,  and  in  order  to  make  a  ideasant  and 
profitable  tour,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  walk,  nde  on  horse- 
back, or  travel  in  a  private  carriage.  Private  oonveYances, 
however,  may  be  hired  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  at  iHnan, 
Mr.  AVeld  hired  a  cabriolet,  for  which  he  paid  only  ten  francs  a 
day,  the  driver  maintaining  himself  and  horse,  and  engaging  to 
start  and  stop  at  whatever  hours  Mr.  Weld  [deaseo^  and  to 
diverge  from  the  highways  whenever  he  chose.  It  is  advisable 
to  enter  into  an  express  agreement  of   this  kind,   as  Breton 


*  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  words  ''Po-Mor**  in  Sdatonie  hsTS 
exactly  the  same  meaning.     Hence  Pomerania,  on  the  ~ 
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voituriers,  like  those  of  Italy  and  Germany,  are  fond  of  trjring 
to  have  their  own  way,  whicn  will  often  prove  to  be  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  desirea  by  the  tourist. 

The  Breton  peasantry  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine  manly  race, 
although  still  very  ignorant  and  superstitious :  those  upon  the 
sea -coast  make  the  best  sailors  in  France.  They  are  numerous 
and  poor ;  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  being  broken  up 
into  small  farms,  seldom  exceeding  twelve  acres,  and  still  culti- 
vated according  to  the  old  and  clumsy  processes  to  which  the 
Bretons  obstinately  adhere,  although  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  mode  of  agriculture  would  speedily  change  their  wild 
and  barren  moorlands  into  waving  corn-fields.  The  Bretons  are 
commonly  said  to  have  five  virtues  and  three  vices ;  the  virtues 
being — love  of  their  country,  resignation  imder  the  will  of  God, 
loyalty,  perseverance,  and  hospitality ;  and  the  vices — avarice, 
contempt  of  women,  and  drunkenness.  They  are  passionately 
fond  of  listening  to  legends  and  ballads,  oi  which  a  striking 
illustration  was  afibrded  when  their  country  was  ravaged  by 
cholera.  In  vain  did  the  authorities  print  and  circulate  thou- 
sands of  placards  throughout  the  towns  and  villages,  advising 
the  inhabitants  how  to  act.  They  were  treated  as  waste-paper ; 
and  the  disease  was  spreading  fast,  when  a  bookseller,  who 
knew  the  power  of  ballads  on  the  people,  happily  hit  on  the 
expedient  of  turning  the  medical  men's  advice,  as  set  forth  in 
their  grave  placards,  into  jingling  rhymes,  which  were  speedily 
circulated  through  Brittany;  and  with  such  good  effect,  that 
the  cholera,  to  use  their  own  words,  was  ** chansonn^  hors  de la 
Bretagne/' 

^Ir.  Weld's  travels  commenced  at  the  town  of  Granville, 
wliere  he  was  landed  by  the  Jersey  steamer,  and  imderwent  a 
rigorous  examination  at  the  custom-house,  owing  to  the  fierce 
papc  r-war  which  Victor  Hugo  and  the  other  French  refugees 
congregated  in  the  Channel  Islands  were  then  carrying  on 
against  the  French  Emperor.  At  Avranches,  he  visited  the 
site  of  the  magnificent  cathedral,  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  a 
revolutionary  mob,  where  Henry  II.  of  England,  after  the 
jnurder  of  Thomas  d  Becket,  received  apostolical  absolution  from 
tlie  Papal  legates.  From  Avranches,  Mr.  Weld  proceeded  to 
the  celebrated  Mont  St.  Michael,  whose  conical  eranite  rock, 
surrounded  by  ancient  buildings  and  massive  fortifications, 
tow  ers  upwards  from  an  almost  boimdless  waste  of  sand.  This 
rock  was  once  the  favourite  abode  of  Druidical  priestesses  who 
wore  crowns  of  vervain,  and  carried  golden  quivers  filled  with 
magic  arrows,  which,  when  discharged  by  youths  who  had  never 
known  the  passion  of  love,  were  reputed  to  have  the  power  of 
allaying  storms.     Mariners,  and  those  about  engaging  on  mari- 
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time  expeditions,  were  particularly  desirous  to  be  ftumiialied  with 
these  arrows,  and  when  the  expedition  proved  successful,  the 
youth  who  had  accompanied  the  ship,  was  sent  to  the  priestesses 
with  presents ;  if  these  were  acceptable,  he  was  welcomed,  and 
rewarded  by  the  love  of  the  fairest  priestess,  who  marked  her 
approbation  and  passion  by  attaching  to  his  garments  as  many 
golden  shells  as  she  had  given  him  proofs  of  her  love.  After  the 
extinction  of  Druidism,  the  Komans  raised  an  altar  on  the  rock 
to  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  there  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  century ;  and,  three  centuries  later,  the  archangel  Michael, 
who  had  obtained  dominion  over  all  high  places,  appeared  there 
before  St.  Aubert,  bishop  of  Avranches,  and  ordered  him  to 
build  a  church  to  the  living  God  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
The  bishop,  unwilling  to  obey  the  command,  was  made  sensibly 
aware  of  the  holy  power  of  the  angel,  by  the  latter  placing  his 
finger  on  the  prelate's  forehead,  which,  says  the  legend,  left  a 
hole  in  the  bishop's  skull.  Thus  warned,  he  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest,  and  a  church  was  speedily  erected ;  relics  were 
discovered,  and  the  donations  of  the  faitnful  flowed  rapidly  in. 
Monarchs  and  princes  granted  rich  endowments  to  the  church 
and  adjacent  monastery;  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Michael  soon 
became  one  of  the  richest  in  Christendom.  To  guard  these 
accumulated  treasures,  strong  fortifications  were  constructed, 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Michael  became  possessed  of  great  power 
and  influence,  so  much  so,  that  they  were  able  to  contribute  six 
ships  of  war  to  the  armament  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  ^lont 
St.  Michael  was  often  besieged,  and  as  often  bade  defiance  to  the 
power  of  its  assailants,  thanks  to  the  valour  of  its  warrior-monks, 
the  **  Knights  of  St.  Michael,'*  as  they  were  called.  Now, 
its  glories  have  faded ;  and  the  noble  halls  which  often 
echoed  to  the  footfall  of  kings  and  princes,  are  at  present 
filled  with  prisoners  and  weaving-looms ;  and  the  once-gorgeous 
church,  in  which  the  image  of  the  archangel  Michael  may  still 
be  seen,  is  used  as  a  dining-room  for  criminals. 

The  sea-port  of  St.  ilalo  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of 
Chateaubriand,  who  was  bom  in  what  is  now  the  "Hotel 
de  France;"  where  enthusiastic  tourists  are  charged  fifteen 
francs  for  a  night's  lodging  in  the  room  where  the  great  author 
first  saw  the  light.  The  illustrious  poet  always  retained  a  strong 
love  for  his  native  place ;  and,  when  sixty  years  old,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  authorities  of  the  town  requesting  that  a  small 
corner  of  earth  might  be  granted  him  for  his  grave  at  the 
extremity  of  the  (xrand  Bay.  His  request  was  at  once  com- 
plied with,  and  his  fellow-townsmen  charged  themselves  with 
th(>  care  of  providing  him  with  a  tomb.  It  stands  on  the  verge 
of  the  precipitous  cliff  boimding  the  Grand  Bay,  against  which 
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the  sea  contmuslly  breaks,  tnnTring  guch  music  in  the  r 
the  rocks  as  a  poet  loves  to  hear. 

Within  a  couple  of  miles  of  St.  Malo's,  stands  the  fashionable 
watering-place  of  Servan,  where  Mr.  Weld  met  with  a  curionfl 
specimen  of  Gallic- English,  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  placard 
affixed  to  au  hotel,  announcing,  among  its  Tarioua  attractions, 
that  it  has  "  the  benefit  and  comfwt  of  being  close  to  beautiful 
grates/"  the  said  graree  being  the  translator's  easy,  though 
not  very  faithful,  rendering  of  the  French  grivei,  which  means 
"  sands."  The  town  of  Dinan,  built  on  a  considerable  eminence, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  defile  nearly  300  feet  deep, 
watered  by  the  Ranee,  girdled  by  ancient  walls  and  towers, 
and  brifjht  with  gardens  full  of  lovely  flower^,  is  .jup  i)f  tlif  most 
delightful  places  in  Brittany.  It  has  also  tiio  inlvimtage  of 
being  exceedingly  cheap;  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  AVeld  tells  us, 
that  he  was  most  comfortably  lodged  and  boarded  for  five  francs 
a  day.  The  fortifications  of  Dinan  are  of  immense  strength  ; 
and  among  the  many  noble  warriors  who  figure  in  its  historj-, 
the  chivalrous  Bertrand  Ihiguesclin  holds  the  most  conspicuous 
place.  It  was  in  the  PUce  Dugaeeclin  that  the  lists  were  prc- 
^rcd,  in  which  he  overcame,  m  a  terrible  combiit  a  ouirance, 
Tliomaa  do  Canterbury,  an  English  knight,  who,  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  war,  had  seized  Duguesclin's  brother  during  a  truce, 
and  retained  him  as  a  prisoner.  A  truce  was  declared  while  the 
duel  \vm  fought ;  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  aud  the  Governor  of 
Diuun  were  both  present,  and  Chandos,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
knightly  courtesy,  lent  Dugucsclia  an  English  charger  and  a 
suit  of  Knglish  armour. 

There  is  a  singular  custom  prevalent  in  Brittany  with  regard 
to  tlu'  treatment  of  the  dead,  which  is  thus  described  l^ 
Mr.  Weld  :— 

■'  On  mv  way  to  Paimpol,  I  turned  nside  to  see  the  church  of 
Kiififert,  tifiiig  attracted  by  the  quaintnees  of  the  architecture  and 
a  hcaiitiful  Calvary  in  the  adjoining  buryjng-ground.  After  examin- 
ing thu  cross,  which  is  singularly  perfect,  I  entered  the  church 
porch,  where  I  saw  a  curious  exhibition.  About  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  were  ranged  some  two  or  three  hundred  little  black  boxes, 
shaped  hke  a  dog'a  kcunel,  with  sloping  roofs,  two  feet  long,  one 
broad,  and  one  deep,  having  a  heart-ibaped  opening  at  one  end, 
w)ijch  was  f;cnenilly  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Within,  and  close  to 
the  aperture  of  each  box,  appeared  a  skull,  scowhng  straDgely  with 
orhlcK^  sockets  on  the  spectator.     Above  the  opening  were  the  words 

in  white  letters,  'Ci  git  ie  chef  de ,'  followed  by  the  name  of  the 

person  to  whom  the  head  belonged,  and  the  date  of  decease ;  con- 
cluding with  '  Priez-Dieu  pour  son  ame.'  The  curious  custom  exists 
in  sutnc  parts  of  Brittany  of  disinterring  the  bones  of  the  dead  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  divested  of  ^esh,  and  placing  the  skulls  in 
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these  black  boxes.  "Where  this  is  observed,  the  larger  bones  are 
generally  piled  in  an  ossuary.  This  edifice,  which  is  called  *La 
chapelle  des  morts,'  stands  near  the  church,  and  is  constructed  to 
accommodate  tiers  of  bones.'' 

In  one  district  of  Brittany,  the  memory  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  is  interwoven  with  all  the  popular 
beliefs  and  legends,  and  celebrated  in  many  an  ancient  ballad. 
Every  spot  around  the  small  sea-port  of  Perros-Guirec  is  asso- 
ciated with  romance.  The  coast  is  savage,  iron-bound,  and 
bristling  with  jagged  rocks ;  and  yet  here  it  was,  according  to 
the  old  bards,  that  King  Arthur  held  his  brilliant  court,  at 
which  his  wife  the  "  white  as  silver  "  Gucnar^han,  and  the  lovely 
Brangwaim,  dazzled  all  beholders.  According  to  Breton  autho- 
rities, the  remains  of  the  chivalrous  monarch  repose  in  the 
small  island  of  Agalon,  opposite  Kerduel,  from  which,  after  ful- 
filling the  prescribed  term  of  his  residence  in  fairy-land,  he  will 
return  to  reign  over  his  beloved  people.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  Bretons,  in  all  their  solemnities,  were  accustomed  to  chant 
the  refrain  "Non!  Ic  roi  Arthur  n'est  pas  mort!"  and,  even 
now,  they  cling  with  singular  tenacity  to  their  ancient  super- 
stitions ;  one  of  which  was,  that,  before  every  battle,  Arthur's 
army  appeared  at  dawn,  riding  over  the  dark  mountain-tops, 
warning  the  people  to  arm  ;  and  to  this  day,  the  Breton  ^uneur, 
or  ballad-singer,  is  never  more  warmly  applauded  than  when  he 
sings  the  thrilling  song  Balle-Arzur,  or  Arthur's  March. 

The  small  town  of  St.  Pol  do  Leon  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest 
cathedrals  in  Brittany ;  where  also  Mr.  Weld  observed  the 
skulls  of  many  of  the  old  bishops,  in  their  strange-looking  skull 
coffins,  ranged  on  the  ledges  and  cornices  of  the  altars  in  the 
small  chapels  around  the  church.  But  besides  the  cathedral, 
this  town  possesses  an  exquisite  specimen  of  florid  Gt>thic  archi- 
tecture in  the  beautiful  church  of  Creisker,*  built  by  the  great 
Duke  of  Brittany  Jean  IV. ;  and,  according  to  local  tra- 
dition, the  architect,  whose  name  has  perished,  was  an  English- 
man. The  body  of  the  building  is  rich  in  Gothic  ornament ; 
but  it  is  on  the  spire  that  the  architect  has  lavished  all  the 
wealth  of  his  genius,  and  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  art. 

"It  rises,"  says  our  author,  "to  the  dizzy  height  of  898  feet, 
springing  from  four  pillars  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  nave, 
and  choir,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  granite.  No  beam,  iron  brace, 
or  girder  is  used ;  and  it  is  open  from  the  top  to  within  80  feet  of 
the  bottom.  Standing  within  it  at  this  altitude,  you  look  up  the 
tapering  interior,  the  whole  of  which  is  rendered  perfectlv  visible  by 
openings  in  the  sides.     Truly,  Yauban  used  no  hyperbole^  when  he 

*  Creisker  is  the  Breton  term  for  middle  or  centre. 
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called  it  a  unique  architectural  four  de  force.  For  it  ii  without  a  rival 
in  boldnesH,  and  at  the  Bame  time  lightneBs  of  construction.  The 
granite  of  which  it  is  built  is  cat  into  slabs,  disposed  like  tiles, 
oiraiDisliiDg  in  size  as  they  approach  the  top.  You  must  ascend  to 
the  galliTj'  running  round  the  summit  of  the  tower  from  whence  the 
spire  springs,  to  be  fully  impressed  by  this  wonder  of  architecture, 
'  K^quiBiti-,  small,  and  slender  iourellet  rise  from  the  four  comers, 
each  a  Gothic  gem  of  cunning  workmanship.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  thnt  this  beautiful  church  has  been  included  among  the 
Monumens  Huloriquet  of  France,  and  will  henceforth  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  Giovemment." 

Brest,  one  of  ihc  first-clnna  naval  fortresses  of  Fmiice,  is  the 
largest  city  in  Briltany.  Its  imixirtjinco  oriffinaled  w-ith  the 
great  Cardinnl  Rifhelieu,  who,  wilJi  the  quiet  eye  of  goniiie, 
porceivcd  its  cxtraordinni^  capabilitiea  asaharbour  anil  nrsennl. 
The  castle,  fortified  by  Vaufcan,  is  of  immense  strength,  its 
Bouterraina  are  of  enormous  and  iinknovn  extent,  and  numerous 
passages  are  now  blocked  up,  leading  to  dunjteons  and  oubliettes 
below  thoBO  at  present  accessible.  The  dockyard  and  arsenal 
arc  not  shown  without  a  special  order  from  the  Minister  of 
Marine  in  Pu  ii« ;  but  they  may  he  seen  by  any  one  who  chooses 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  ascending  the  cliureh  tower,  from  the 
summit  of  wlijch  the  town,  dockyard,  arBcnal,  roadstpad,  and 
magnificent  harbour,  seem  spread  out  like  a  map  below  tho 
spectator.  The  dockyard  is  very  suiall  comparcil  with  thnt  of 
AV<K)lwifh  or  PorlJ-moulh,  iiiul  but  lillle  Liili\iiv  is  i-l.<,Tvuble 
wilhin  its  walls.  T!io  gli)rv  of  Hr.-(,  li.)«t  \rr,  i"-.  h-  iiu<Utcad, 
within  which  500  ships  ol  the  lino  can  rido  in  perfect  safety 
during  the  fiercest  gale.  Beyond  the  roadstead,  extends  the 
liiirbour,  like  a  vast  inland  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through 
a  uiiriow  strait  called  the  Goulel,  divided  by  a  chain  of  rocks, 
which  obliges  all  ships  entering  the  harbour  to  pass  immediately 
under  a  range  of  batteries  at  the  mouth.  The  sailors'  barracks, 
a  feature  peculiar  to  France,  are  a  magni6cent  pile  of  buildings 
ereetcd  upon  a  hill,  and  capable  of  containing  20,000  men.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Weld's  visit,  they  were  tenanted  by  about  5,000 
nmarkably  smart  fellows,  mostly  natives ;  for  Bretons  have 
always  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  navy. 

The  following  is  an  animated  description  of  the  celebrated 
liiKjiifi,  or  prison  of  Brest,  to  which  the  worst  class  of  criminals 
is  coii.signed : — 

'■  Though  I  was  prepared  for  a  painful  exhibition,  the  reality  was 
blafkcr  tlian  the  anticipated  picture.  Having  complied  with  the 
requisite  formalities,  I  was  conducted  by  a  gardt  through  eituisive 
pussagi's  into  a  liall  about  300  feet  long  and  50  broad,  furnished  with 
u  great  number  of  sloping  wooden  platforms,  about  4  feet  apart,  and 
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SO  disposed  as  to  allow  free  passage  round  the  room.  These  fbnn 
the  beds  of  the  convicts,  who  at  night,  and  when  not  at  work  in  the 
dockyard,  are  secured  to  them.  Those  under  the  heaviest  sentenoes 
are  also  chained  in  pairs.  They  are  attired  in  a  loose  red  serge  coat 
and  yellow  trowsers*  When  I  entered  the  haU,  they  had  just  been 
chained  to  the  platforms,  and  those  I  saw,  with  few  exceptions, 
possessed  physiognomies  of  the  most  forbidding  nature.  To  intimi- 
date and  suppress  revolt,  cannon  loaded  with  grape,  ore  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  room,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  sweep  the  entire  apartment. 
Talking  is  strictly  forbidden  ;  and,  during  the  periods  of  labour, 
which  are  extremely  long,  the  prisoners  are  overlooked  by  hard 
task- masters,  who  compel  them  to  work  without  any  relaxation.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  Bagnes  contained  about  4,000  prisoners,  but 
there  is  chain  accommodation  for  double  that  number."' 

During  the  summer  months,  a  steamer  sails  every  day  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  harbour  from  Brest  to  Port  Lannayy  a 
distance  of  forty-six  miles.  In  some  places  the  scenery  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful ;  and,  beyond  Daoulas  Bay,  much  resembles  that 
of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Trosachs,  the  steamer  winding  throng 
long  reaches  of  water,  reflecting  steep  hills  of  varied  and  pic- 
turesque forms.  At  some  distance  from  Brest,  in  the  midst  of 
a  dreary  moorland,  with  no  object  around  to  detract  from  its 
vastness,  stands  the  Menhir*  of  Kerloaz,  the  largest  upright 
Druidical  monument  in  Brittany,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of 
granite  37  feet  9  inches  high,  with  a  quadrangular  l^se,  having 
a  curious  round  protuberance  on  two  of  its  sides,  about  three 
feet  from  the  groimd.  Near  Loc-Maria-Ker,  or  the  Place  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  lie  the  remains  of  another  Menhir,  once  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  but  it  has  now  been  overthrown  and 
broken.  When  entire,  it  measured  61  feet  ,4  inches  long, 
and  33  feet  4  inches  in  circimiference  at  the  base.  It  has  been 
broken  into  four  fragments,  which,  with  one  exception,  fit 
so  accurately,  and  are  in  such  close  juxtaposition,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  having  been  originally  one  stone. 

"  The  Hctting-up  of  such  a  pillar,"  says  Mr.  "Weld,  "computed  to 
weigli  2G0  toua,  is  even  more  perplexing  and  astonishing  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  destroyed;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
machinery,  we  must  presume  that  it  could  only  have  been  erected  by 
a  vast  amount  of  human  force.  The  obelisk  at  Home — which,  tbougD 
fifteen  feet  longer  than  that  at  Loc-Maria-Ker,  weighs  only  150 
tons — required,  according  to  Fontana,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
mechanical  science,  nearly  900  men  and  70  horses  to  raise  it,  and  the 
cost  of  the  operation  amounted  to  120,000  francs." 

At  the  village  of  Kerdevot,  about  ten  miles  from  the  town  of 

♦  The  term  Menhir  is  derived  from  two  Breton  words  Maerij  "stone,"  and 
hir^  *Mong/'  and  means  simply  a  stone  set  in  the  ground  with  its  longert 
axis  vertical. 
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Quimper,  Mr.  Weld  witDeasad  the  strange,  and  mterestiiig 
Bpectaclo  of  a  Breton  "  pardon ; "  and  ve  cannot  do  better  than 
present  our  readers  with  his  lively  sketch  of  this  singular  cere- 
moiiy : — 

"  Every  church  in  Lower  Brittany  ia  supposed  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  a  patrmi  xaint,  who,  unlike  the  dormant  eaints  of 
«hurchea  generally,  coutinues  to  work  ijiiracies  in  favour  of  the 
faithful,  and  has  thf'  power  of  procuring  jiwdoa  for  sinners.  The 
popularity  of  the  pardous  varios  entirely  according  to  the  reputed 
sanctity  of  the  eaint,  iijid  the  power  with  which  he  la  suppoeed  to  be 
endowed.  Some  saints  are  famed  for  their  protectiou  of  men,  others 
of  women,  others  of  children  ;  while  some,  as  St.  Comely,  is  believed 
to  take  cattle  under  his  especial  care,  and  his  pardon  is  conseiiuently 
attended  by  hundreds  of  beasts,  drifcn  by  their  owners  to  his  cliurnli, 
in  order  that  the  animals  mny  be  touched  by  the  saint's  relics.  Nor 
«re  inanimate  olqects  without  their  patron  saint.  St.  Fiacol,j  for 
example,  is  protectm-  of  plants  ;  the  legend  of  hia  life  declaring  that 
lie  cultivnled  botany  ;ind  the  heavenly  virtues  with  equal  fervour. 
On  one  day  at  least  in  rach  year,  the  saints'  relies  are  displayed  w-ith 
■great  solemnity;  arid  it  is  on  these  occasions  that,  after  papain" 
through  a  certain  orilt-al  of  church  discipline,  penitents  are  shrived 
or,  in  other  words,  dbtain  pardon  and  remission  for  their  sins.  If 
the  saint  enjoys  a  reputation  for  great  sanctity,  his  pardon  is 
resorted  to  by  thousands  of  devotees  who  crowd  his  church;  and 
the  priests,  who  are  uot  antagonistic  to  these  proceedings,  find,  at 
the  close  of  the  pardon,  that  the  saint's  cqfre,  or  monev-hox,  is  heavv 
with  the  offerings  of  the  mnltituilf.  Groat  pHnlr-ns  Lr.'iii.rftllv  hi-it 
tliree  days.  The  night  1.1m-<>  ili-;  ,-..-M[M.'r:.  .■,  iIt  rimf,  ■;  l„.lh  ar,. 
tolled  ;  the  interior  is  decorated  with  flowers ;  and  the  effigies  of  the 
aniritw  are  clothed  in  the  Breton  local  costumes.  Then  commence 
the  observances  ;  but  pardons  are  not  confined  to  these  alone." 

The  jjcasantry  repair  to  these  pardons  dressed  in  their  gayest 
attire,  and,  no  sooner  have  the  rit«3  of  the  church  been  finished, 
than  they  are  followed  by  scenes  of  the  utmost  license  and  the 
wildest  (ii.ssipation ;  which  are  thus  characterized  by  the  pen  of 
thiit  eloquent  Breton,  Emile  Soavestre :  "  La  sainte  c^remouie 
finit  le  iJlus  souvent  par  une  orgie.  A  peine  le  cantigue  eat-il 
achove,  que  Ics  rangs  des  pflerins  se  rompent ;  dea  cris  de  joie, 
dca  nppels,  des  rives  ^clatants  succ^dent  an  recueillement  de  la 
procession.  La  foule  des  penitents  se  raesemble  sur  la  plice, 
oil  tons  doivent  couchcr  p@le-m61e  eur  la  terre  nue.  Femmes 
et  gar9on8  se  mfilent,  so  reucontrent,  se  prennent  an  bras, 
s'agai^eiit,  se  poursuivent  A  travers  les  rues  obscnrs ;  et  le 
lendimain,  quand  le  jour  se  leve,  bien  des  jeunes  filles  4gar^es 
rojoitrncnt  leurs  m^res  le  front  rouge  et  lea  yeui  hontenx,  avec 
line  peelie  do  plus  &  avDuer  au  recteur  de  la  paroiase."* 

•  Lm  Deraiers  Bretons. 
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During  the  luxurious  ages  that  preceded  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West,  the  Roman  ladies  used  to  give  large 
simis  for  the  fair  locks  of  the  British  damsels,  whose  golden 
tresses  they  loved  to  interweave  among  their  own  darker  locks ; 
and,  in  modem  Brittany,  an  active  traffic  in  hair  is  still  kept  up. 
At  the  "  pardon  "  of  Kerdevot,  Mr.  Weld  saw  a  hair-merchant, 
armed  with  a  largo  pair  of  scissors,  busily  engaged  in  cutting 
off  the  luxuriant  chevelnres  which,  anywhere  but  in  Brittany, 
woiJd  have  been  deemed  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  young  girls. 
Yet  they  parted  with  them  for  three  sm^  handkerchiefs  of 
gaudy  patterns,  and  scarcely  worth  a  dozen  sous ;  and  those 
whoso  tresses  were  not  sufficiently  long  to  suit  the  fastidious 
taste  of  the  hair-merchant,  seemed  deeply  mortified  at  their 
rejection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Weld's  delight- 
ful volume,  is  that  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  unrivalled 
Druidical  remains  that  strew  the  plain  of  Camac  This  is  a  vast 
undulating  moorland,  warmed  by  the  rich  hues  of  the  purple 
heather,  swelling  here  and  there  into  low  hills,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  ocean.  It  is  almost  nine  miles  distant  from  the  town 
of  Auray  in  Lower  Brittany.  There  are  no  existing  ]>ruidical 
remains  at  all  comparable  in  extent  to  those  of  Camac  ;  the  lines 
of  stones  can  still  bo  traced  for  eight  miles,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  originally  extended  four  miles  farther 
in  the  direction  of  Loc-Maria-Ker  ;  nor  are  they  confined  to  the 
great  plain  of  Camac.  The  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  which  extends 
nine  miles  to  the  south-west,  is  covered  with  similar  remains, 
and  the  islands  in  the  sea  of  Morbihan,  opposite  Loc-Maria-Ker, 
also  contain  Celtic  monuments.  These  monuments  are  of  different 
descriptions,  and  may  be  divided  into  Menhirs  (already  ex- 
plained), GalgaLs,  Tumuli,  Dolmens,  and  Cromlechs.  A  Golgal 
is  a  heap  of  stones  for  sepulchral  or  worshipping  purposes ;  a 
Tumulus  is  a  heap  generally  of  earth  or  stones,  raised  over 
graves ;  a  Dolmen  consists  oi  one  or  more  large  stones  reposing 
on  others  set  lengthwise  in  the  ground,  and  is  derived  firom  the 
Breton  taul  or  dauly  a  table,  and  maeriy  a  stone.  This  kind  of 
monument  is  also  called  pierre  levee  and  table  du  JDiable  and  is 
very  common  in  the  ilorbihan.  The  Cromlech,  or  chaudron  du 
Diablcy  consists  of  stones  arranged  in  a  circular  or  elliptical  form, 
occasionally  covered  by  cap-stones.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Breton  crom,  signifying  bent  or  round,  and  fecft,  place,  or 
stone. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  original  number  of  the  stones 
of  Carnuc  must  have  been  20,000 ;  and,  at  present,  there  are  still 
12,000  remaining.  They  have  been  extensively  used  for  building 
purposes;   and  2,000   stones  at  least  arc  said  to  have  been 
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removed;  between  St.  Barbe  and  Camao  alone,  a  distance  of 
only  five  furlongs.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
add,  that  the  attention  of  the  French  government  has  at  length 
been  diawn  to  this  subject,  and  that  a  conservator  of  antiquities 
has  been  appointed  for  the  department  of  Morbihan,  so  that 
this  great  monument  will  be  secured  against  any  further  depre- 
dations. St.  Michael's  Mount,  an  artificial  tumulus,  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  in  honour  of  Bel,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  village  of  Camac,  is  the  point  of  view  em- 
bracing the  greatest  number  of  stones ;  and,  m)m  this  eminence, 
the  scene  is  singularly  striking  and  impressive ;  long  lines  of 
huge  stones  hoary  with  the  age  of  twenty  centuries,  and  spotted 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  stretch  away  on  every  side  in  long 
avenues,  some  strait  and  continuous,  others  broken  and  winding ; 
the  nearer  stones  rising  like  towers,  the  more  remote  seeming 
like  grey  dots  on  the  face  of  the  vast  heath. 

Mr.  Weld  states  at  some  length  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  framed  with  reference  to  the  origin  and  uses  of  the 
stones  of  Carnac ;  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  they  formed  a  temple,  or  a  series  of 
temples,  for  heathen  worship ;  and  the  existence  of  sacrificial 
altars  among  them  seems  to  lend  support  to  this  view ;  for  the 
Celts,  as  is  well  known,  were  in  the  nabit  of  offering,  through 
their  priests,  human  victims  to  the  gods.  One  of  me  monu- 
ments at  Carnac  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  terrible  custom; 
for  it  is  not  only  hollowed  out  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  receive 
tiio  body  and  head  of  a  human  victim,  but  is  also  provided  with 
cliaiinels,  which  branch  off  from  the  trench  where  the  neck  is  sup- 
j)osod  to  have  been  confined  to  the  exterior  of  the  stone,  and  which 
arc  imagined  to  have  been  made  to  carry  off  the  victim's  blood. 
He  afterwards  notices  another  theory  connected  with  Camao; 
nameh',  that  the  stones  belonged  originally  to  one  vast  Dracon- 
tiuni  or  Serpent  Temple,  consecrated  to  the  god  Bel,  who  was 
sMnboHzed  by  the  hierogram  of  the  circle  and  serpent.  Ac- 
cording^ to  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  the  important  Druidical 
monuments  in  England  are  only  smaller  types  of  the  mighty 
1  )racontium  of  Camac,  the  stony  folds  of  which,  extended  at 
least  eiglit  miles,  with  a  breadth  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  English  temples,  that  while  these  have  only  two  parallel 
rows  of  stones,  that  of  Carnac  has  eleven.  Breton  traditions  also 
seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  Camac  was  a  great  serpent-temple. 
The  word  Hak  or  Ak,  in  the  old  Celtic  language  means  a 
serpent ;  and  thus  Cam-Hak  woiJd  signify  the  Serpent's  Hill 
or  Mound  ;  and  a  priest  is  still  called  by  the  Bretons  Belechy 
w  hich  is  considered  identical  with  the  scriptural  Balak  or  Bel. 

13  ut  an  excuision  to  the  plain  of  Camac,  although  it  gives  a 
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very  impressive  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Celtic  remains  in 
this  part  of  Brittany,  is  not  sufficient ;  the  traveller  ought  also 
to  visit  Loc-Maria-Ker,  in  order  to  realize  fully  the  labours  of 
that  m}^terious  people  who  have  left  behind  them  such  vast  and 
enduring  monuments  in  this  barren  and  remote  district  of 
France.  In  order  to  do  this,  Mr.  Weld  hired  a  strong  but 
clumsy  boat  at  Auray,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  La  belle 
Jeannette."  She  was  navigated  by  six  pOTsons,  consisting  of  two 
men,  a  boy,  and  three  sturdy  women ;  and  yet  for  his  ship  and 
crew  he  was  charged  only  twelve  francs,  the  voyage  occupying 
a  whole  day.  The  sea  of  Morbihan,  whither  his  course  was 
bent,  means  in  Breton,  ^*  the  Little  Sea,"  and  bears  a  bad  repu- 
tation from  the  roughness  of  its  waters,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
navigation.  It  is,  however,  deservedly  famous  for  its  oysters, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  Homans,  and  of  which  Auaonius 
says, — 

*♦  Sunt  et  Armorici  qui  laudent  ostrea  ponti." 

Tlie  waters  of  the  llorbihan  rush  out  through  one  narrow  outlet, 
and  within,  the  tides  are  also  very  strong,  so  that  it  is  a  work  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  land  upon  the  islands,  which  are  said  to  be 
as  numerous  as  the  days  of  tlie  year.  Mr.  Weld,  however,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  land  upon  Gavr*  Innis,  or  Goat*s 
Island,  near  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  famous  cromlech^ 
which  he  thus  describes :  — 

"  The  entrance,  facing  the  west,  consists  of  a  low  narrow  gallenr 
ten  feet  long,  requiring  the  visitor  to  crawl  through  it  on  hands  taiA 
knees.  Beyond  this  the  cromlech  expands  to  a  little  chamber  running 
east  and  west.  The  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  this  are  compose^ 
with  one  exception,  of  huge  granite  slabs,  the  exceptional  case  being 
a  block  of  pure  quartz,  a  substance  not  found  on  the  isle.  The  largest 
superficial  stone  is  twenty-tliree  feet  long  and  eighteen  broad. 
Besides  the  singillar  locality  of  this  mysterious  monument,  it  is 
additionally  curious  from  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  stones 
forming  the  sides,  have  their  interior  surfaces  covered  with  fantastic 
sculptures,  which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  designs  in 
tattooing." 

The  Morbihan,  as  may  be  supposed  firom  its  wild  character, 
abounds  in  legends,  and  the  peasantry  around  are  eztremelv 
superstitious.  They  have  been  happily  termed  by  an  eloquent 
writer,  "  baptized  Celts,"  and  still  preserve  the  Dnudical  mytho- 
logy under  a  thin  veil  of  Christianity,  and  every  Dnudical 
monument  inspires  them  with  awe  and  superstitions  veneratioii. 
Duiing  his  voyage,  our  author  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
dredging  for,  and  eating  the  famous  oysters  before  alluded  to. 
**  Lucullus,"  he  says,  **  did  wisely  in  sending  to  Axmorica  for  his 
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oysters,  but  he  would  have  done  better  bad  be  gone  to  the  Mor- 
bihan  to  cat  them — they  are  delioioufi." 

The  Dniidical  monuments  near  Loc-Maria-Ker  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  prodigious  size,  as  those  of  Camac  for 
their  number.  The  enormous  prostrate  Menhir  we  have  abready 
describe  d ;  but,  besides  this,  tnere  is  a  Dolmen  of  vast  extent 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  water,  the  top  of 
which  is  formed  of  three  stones,  the  largest  being  twenty-nine 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  four  inches  broad,  and  one  foot  eiffht 
inches  thick ;  and  a  few  yards  from  the  great  Menhir,  there  is  a 
similar  structure,  whose  roof  consists  of  one  stone,  eighteen  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  eight  inches  wide.  A  flint  knife  and  a 
large  quantity  of  cinders  were  found  within  this  Dolmen,  which 
seems  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  it  was  devoted  to 
sacrificial  purposes.  The  huge  shattered  monolith  of  Loc-Maria- 
Ker  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  extensive  monuments 
of  Carnac,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  once  extended 
nearly  to  its  base  :  and  Mr.  Weld  seems  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  principal  type  of  the  great 
divinity  of  that  mysterious  people,  who  engrafted  their  super- 
stitious belief  in  stones,  on  ike  setting  up  of  the  pillar  by  the 
patriarch  Jacob. 

"  Deprived  as  we  are,"  he  says,  "  when  examining  the  monuments 
of  Carnac,  of  any  assistance  from  the  lights  of  history,  we  are 
naturally  very  much  tempted  to  indulge  in  speculations,  many  of 
>vhich  are  doubtless  as  wUd  as  the  legends  to  which  the  Bretons  cling 
with  lurcditary  fondness.  But  if  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
st OIK'S  c)t*  Carnac — and  by  this  expression  I  desire  to  include  all  the 
moiiuiiu'iits  studding  the  vast  plain  extending  from  Belz  to  Loc- 
!Maria-Ker,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirteen  miles,  formed  originally  a 
grt  at  luatheu  temple,  then  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  east  end 
of  the  main  avenue  was  purposely  terminated  by  a  gigantic  obelisk, 
^vlli(']^  among  the  serried  ranks  of  stones,  was  the  first  and  last  to 
catch  the  rays  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun." 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  Weld's  instructive  and 
fascinating  volume  by  extracting,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
the  veritable  legend  of  the  Breton  Bluebeard :  — 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  on  the  site  of  a  castle  whose 
ruins  »r.ay  still  be  seen  about  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Auray, 
stood  a  stronghold,  occupied  by  a  baron  whose  name  was  Commore, 
but  who  is  familiarlv  known  bv  the  soubriquet  of  Barbe-Bleu  de  la 
iiasse-  I^retagne,  to  distinguish  him  from  Giles  de  Betz,  the  veritable 
Harbe-Bleu.  He  was  noted  for  his  crimes,  but  particularly  for  his 
habit  of  killing  his  wives  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  they  were 
enceinte.  lie  had  just  destroyed  his  fourth  wife,  when  he  became 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Tnphyne,  daughter  of  Gl-u6rech,  Ck)untof 
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Vannes,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  enmity.  Unable,  as 
may  be  readily  imagined,  to  obtain  by  personal  application  her  con- 
sent to  become  his  wife,  he  sought  the  assistance  of  St.  Gildas,  whom 
he  had  propitiated  by  costly  gifts  to  the  church,  and  a  show  of 
repentance.  Gildas,  deceived  by  fair  promises,  undertook  to  inter- 
cede for  the  Baron  with  the  Count,  and  assured  the  latter  that,  if  he 
would  give  his  daughter  to  Commore,  she  would  be  kindly  treated ; 
that  if,  however,  the  Baron  took  a  dislike  to  her,  he  had  made  a  vow 
not  to  kill  her,  but  restore  the  lady  to  Gildas,  who  would  place  her 
in  the  hands  of  her  father  uninjured ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  Baron 
would  make  certain  concessions  to  the  Count,  by  which  means  the 
enmity  of  many  years  standing  would  be  terminated.  The  Count 
listened  attentively,  but  was  unwilling  to  accede,  until,  at  length,  the 
saint's  eloquent  protestations  of  the  Baron's  sincerity  gained  his 
consent,  and  Triphyne  was  given  to  the  Baron ;  for  the  story  belongs 
to  the  good  old  days  when  marriages  were  contracted  by  the  parents 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of  their  children.  Well,  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  very  unpopular,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Vannes,  and  the  Baron  departed  with  his  bride  to  his  castle.  For 
some  months  she  was,  or  at  least  seemed  happy,  when  one  day  she 
was  terrified  by  a  sudden  change  in  her  husband's  behaviour,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  his  face  assumed  such  a  ferocious  expression  as  to 
frighten  her  out  of  her  senses.  Terrified,  she  escaped  from  the 
castle,  and,  mounting  her  palfrey,  gallopped  towards  Vannes.  But, 
alas !  her  husband,  having  been  apprizea  of  her  departiire,  rode  in 
hot  haste  after  her.  The  poor  lady  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
pursued,  and  by  the  person  most  dreaded.  In  vain  did  she  urge  her 
panting  steed ;  the  cruel  Baron  gradually  gained  upon  her.  Wild 
with  alarm,  she  threw  herself  from  her  horse,  and  ran  into  a  wood  bv 
the  roadside,  where  she  hoped  to  escape  detection ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  Baron  dragged  her  from  the  hiding-place,  and,  grasping 
her  beautiful  hair,  regardless  of  tears  and  entreaties  that  her  life 
might  be  spared,  smote  off  her  head  ;  and  having  wiped  his  sword, 
rode  home,  believing  that  his  deed  had  not  been  seen.  But  he  was 
mistaken  ;  a  peasant,  too  timid  to  interfere,  saw  the  dreadful  act,  and 
hastened  to  tell  the  tale  to  Count  Guerech. 

"  The  unhappy  father,  remcmberiug  that  it  was  at  the  solicitation 
of  St.  Gildas  that  he  had  given  his  daughter  to  the  Baron,  and  also 
remembering  that  the  saint  had  covenanted  to  restore  her  to  him 
unharmed,  in  case  of  her  husband  becoming  tired  of  her,  sent  for 
Gildas,  and  demanded  how  he  could  reconcile  what  had  happened  to 
his  daughter,  with  his  promise.  On  receiving  the  intelligence  that 
Triphyne  liad  been  barbarously  murdered,  the  saint  was  greatly 
moved  and  wept  bitterly ;  then  he  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  lay.  Falling  on  his  knees,  beside  the  muti- 
lated body,  he  prayed  long  and  earnestly ;  then  rising,  he  placed  her 
decapitated  head  upon  ber  body,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Tri- 
phyne !  Triphyne !  in  the  name  of  the  most  powerful  Ood,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  rise  up,  and  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
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"The  l»dy  forthwitli  arose,  and  declorpd  before  a  crowd  of  people 
who  had  assembled  rntmi:!  ber,  that  angeb  were  on  the  point  of 
bearing  her  into  ParadiBe,  when  the  words  of  St.  Gildaa  recalled  her 
aoul  to  earth,  and  reatored  her  body  to  her  father,  Nor  did  the  saint 
stop  here:  prooeedino;  to  the  Baron's  castle,  he  ordered  tho  gates 
to  be  thrown  open,  bttt,  being  denied  admittance,  he  aeized  a  handful 
of  dust,  and  castiag  it  aj^ainst  the  buildin;*,  the  walls  cnimbied  to  the 
ground  with  a  fearful  noise,  crushing  the  wicked  Baron  in  their  fall, 
and  all  attempts  to  rebuild  it  have  since  proved  abortive." 


AXT.  Yll.—JourtuJ  of  a  3\>ur  in  Viuetiled  Partt  qfybrth  Ameriea 
in  1706  and  1797.  By  the  Iat«  Francis  fiaily,  F.B.S.,  Preei- 
dent  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author.    London :  BaUy  Brothers.  1656. 

Francis  Baily  appeared  to  the  world  in  three  characters — as  a 
traveller,  a^  a  man  of  businesa,  uu<i  as  an  astronomer.  Had  he 
published  his  memoirs  at  the  time  \shen  they  were  wTitten, 
he  would  certainly  have  gained  a  name  among  cnt«rpri»ing 
explorers ;  as  a  stock-broker  he  Bcquircd  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence ;  as  an  astronomer,  a  high  and  lasting  reimtution. 

Born  on  the  28tb  April,  1774,  he  w;is  plaetd  by  liis  father,  a 
banker  of  Newbury,  at  the  school  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Jtlest,  where 
he  received  the  basis  of  an  excellent  education.  When  quit«  a 
boy,  he  displayed  so  striking  a  propensity  to  physical  inquiry, 
and  KO  earnest  an  application  to  all  classes  of  study,  that  he  pro- 
cured among  his  young  friends  the  soubriquet  of  the  "Phi- 
losoplier  of  Newbury."  In  the  establishment  of  Mr,  Bert, 
however,  he  was  merely  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  general 
knowledge;  all  his  prtrficiency  in  the  sciences,  through  which 
ho  gained  so  eminent  a  name,  he  acquired  by  self-culture.  At 
fourteen,  he  quitted  school,  and  until  his  twenty-second  year, 
remained  in  a.  house  of  business  in  the  City,  when  having  served 
his  time,  ho  embarked  for  America,  his  travels  in  which  country 
— varied,  picturesque,  and  romantic  in  the  highest  degree — are 
described  in  the  present  volume. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  entered,  about  1801,  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Whitmore,  of  the  Stock -Exchange.  The 
nmny  small  works  which  he  then  produced  in  his  leisure  hours, 
procured  him  a  cxmsiderable  amount  of  popularity.  One,  in 
particular,  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  when  it  was  out  of 
print,  copies  used  to  sell  for  four  or  five  times  their  original 
price.     In  1820,  he  diatingaished  himself  by  promoting  the 
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foundation  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  secretaryship  of 
which  he  honourably  filled  for  three  years.  In  1821,  he  became 
a  member  of  three  other  societies,  and  in  1825,  retiring  from 
the  Stock  Exchange,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit 
of  science. 

To  give  an  idea  of  his  quiet,  yet  eventful  life,  would  be  beside 
our  purpose,  our  present  object  being  to  consider  his  voyage  to, 
and  travels  in  America.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  after 
a  life  spent  in  the  display  of  talents  rather  sober  and  solid  than 
brilliant, — a  life,  during  which  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  no 
one,  but  called  forth  the  earnest  friendship  and  admiration  of 
many,  he  died  on  the  30th  August,  1844,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years  and  four  months. 

Mr.  Baily's  travels  comprise  a  voyage  to,  and  an  account  of 
Antigua ;  a  biiof  survey  of  Xew  York ;  an  excursion  in  an  open 
boat  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi; the  incidents  of  his  journey  by  land,  through  the 
forest-wilds  to  Natchez,  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Knoxvillc. 
They  occupied  the  better  part  of  two  years,  during  which  he 
experienced  great  privations,  at  one  time,  ''passing  elevea 
months  without  the  shelter  of  a  civilized  roof." 

On  "Wednesday,  the  21st  October,  1795,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Jay,  Captain  O'Brien,  then  lying  at  Gravesend,  and 
bound  for  New  York.  Almost  directly  after  leaving  the  Down* 
they  experienced  a  terrible  storm,  from  which,  however,  the 
ship  happily  escaped.  Towards  the  end  of  December — ^what  a 
difference  between  travelling  then  and  now! — ^they  came  into  the 
latitude  of  the  Bernmda  Islands,  "  the  still- vexed  Bermoothes," 
where  they  beat  about  for  two  days  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover land,  so  low  were  the  rocks  and  so  stonny  was  the 
weather.  They  were  at  length  obliged  to  bear  away  to 
Antigua,  and  after  passing  Barbadoes,  with  its  perpetual  verdure 
and  its  herds  of  cattle  grazing  amid  the  green  trees,  they 
arrived  there  on  the  28th.  "  The  view  "  he  observes,  "  of  the 
distant  islands  of  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  Montserrat,  and  Ouadaloupe, 
and  of  the  sea  from  different  parts  of  this  highly  romantic 
country,  added  to  that  agreeable  variety  of  hill  and  dale  with 
whic^h  this  island  is  interspersed,  makes  the  scenery  very  pic- 
turesque and  enchanting." 

Sailing  thence  on  the  24th  Januaiy,  1796,  he  arrived,  towmrds 
the  middle  of  February,  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  a  poor,  mean- 
looking  town.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Bristol,  are  described 
minutely;  and  the  road  from  the  last  place  to  Trenton  ww 
"most  enchanting."  After  passing  through  New  York,  tlw 
travellers  moved  on  rapidly  to  the  North  Mountain,  the  desoeot 
of  which  was  most  romantic  and  picturesque.     From  Si^iwy 
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Hill  to  the  Junietta  river,  the  road  lay  through  a  narrow, 
winding  path,  apparently  cut  out  of  the  mountain.  The  sun 
had  not  set,  but  was  hidden  from  the  travellers  by  the  heights 
towering  around  them,  so  that  the  road  was  enveloped  in  deep 
gloom.  A  distant  light  presently  broke  over  them,  and  roused 
ISaily  from  the  revene  into  which  the  obscurity  of  the  road  had 
thrown  him.  The  first  sight  that  presented  itself  to  his  eyes 
was  the  Junietta  river  gently  winding  between  steep  hills, 
crowned  with  forests  of  oense  verdure ;  the  sun  just  glinting 
on  the  rocks  and  on  the  waters,  and  the  opposite  of  the  moimtain 
enveloped  in  deep  gloom. 

It  was  sunset  when  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  opposite 
hill,  where  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainoTis 
and  woody  country ;  the  Jimietta  winding  and  flowing  on  each 
side  of  them  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  the  far-off  mountains 
rising  in  wild  grandeur  beyond,  nj  moonlight,  along  a  dark 
path  amid  the  woods,  they  reached  a  lonely  inn  in  the  Warriors' 
Gap.  Remaining  here  some  days,  they  amused  themselves  by 
shooting  on  the  mountains,  but  being  "  very  young  hands,  * 
they  were  always  unsuccessful. 

M.  Laches,  a  general  in  the  French  army,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed do\\Ti  the  Ohio  in  a  small  skiff  which  he  had  purchased, 
Bailv  and  his  friend  agreed  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly, 
on  tlie  18th  October,  they  started,  and  glided  swiftly  down  this 
beautiful  stream.  On  the  following  morning  they  parted  from 
the  general,  and,  <^uu  in  hand,  struck  into  the  wooas.  Reaching 
Pittsburgh  in  the  evening,  they  started  from  this  town  next 
(lay,  and  together  with  some  other  adventurers,  once  more 
de>c(^nded  the  stream. 

The  gentleman  who  accompanied  Baily  intended  establishing 
a  settlement  on  the  Miami  river,  and  had,  therefore,  furnished 
hlnistli'  with  every  article  necessary  for  his  new  habitation. 
Our  travellers  were,  therefore,  better  off  than  many  of  their 
companions.  On  November  29th,  large  pieces  of  ice  were 
beheld  on  the  river,  and  constrained  them  to  go  on  shore  and 
suspend  their  voyage  for  three  days.  Resuming  it,  however^ 
they  floated  on,  meeting  here  and  there  with  obstructions — 
passing  towns  and  villages,  until  on  December  10th,  the  whole 
of  the  travellers  moored  their  boats  in  company,  and  taking  to 
tlie  hmd,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their  hunting. 

Hemaining  here  for  some  time,  amid  the  most  wild  and 
romantic  scenery,  they  were  startled,  on  the  2Ist  December,  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  accompanied  by  a  roaring  as  of 
thunder ;  the  boats  were  lost,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fix  upon 
the  sj)ot  as  their  winter  habitation.  The  picture  of  the  nver 
al  ter  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  ice  is  full  of  interest : — 
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"  When  morning  approached,  a  scene  the  most  distressing  pre- 
sented itself.  The  river  was  one  floating  wreck !  Nothing  could  "be 
discerned  amidst  the  yast  bodies  of  ice  (some  of  which  were  as  big 
as  a  moderate-sized  house),  but  trees  which  had  been  torn  up  from 
the  banks,  and  the  boats  of  many  a  family,  who  had  scarcely  time  to 
escape  unhurt  from  such  an  unlooked-for  event,  and  whose  whole 
property,  perhaps  scraped  together  to  form  a  settlement  in  this 
distant  territory,  was  now  floating  away,  a  prey  to  the  desolating 
flood.  Canoes,  skifls,  flatts,  in  fact  everything  which  was  opposed  to 
its  fury,  was  hurried  along  in  one  general  ruin." 

Ha\dng  lived  for  some  days  under  a  tent,  they  discovered  and 
established  themselves  in  a  deserted  log-hut,  which  they  lined 
with  blankets  and  coarse  linen.  They  built  a  chimney,  which 
also  served  as  a  window,  and  dragged  their  goods  on  ded^es  from 
their  former  habitation  by  means  of  the  four  hcnrses  they  had 
with  them.  Hunting,  making  sugar,  reading,  talking  of  Old 
England  around  the  blazing  fire,  and  sleeping  the  sweet  sleep 
that  follows  toil,  made  up  the  business  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  in  his  after  life,  however  rich  and  prosperous 
he  may  have  been — however  beloved  and  however  famous — it  i& 
to  be  doubted,  we  repeat,  whether  Baily  did  not  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  wild  days  spent  amid  the  forest  solitudes  of  North 
America. 

On  February  20th,  1797,  they  once  more  renewed  their 
journey.  During  their  captivity,  their  men  had  been  engaged 
in  building  a  boat  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  forty  feet  long ;  and 
leaving  the  little  settlement  they  had  formed  in  the  wilderness, 
they  arrived  in  a  week  at  Columbia.  Departing  thence  with 
his  friend  to  the  place  where  the  latter  intended  fixing  his 
colony,  they  passed  through  the  woods,  and  arrived  at  the 
romantic  spot  where  he  hoped  to  live  and  end  his  days.  Having 
enjoyed  a  little  bear-hunting,  and  made  many  excursions  in  the 
woods,  he  returned  to  Columbia,  where  he  waited  for  the  boat 
destined  for  New  Orleans.  On  its  arrival,  he  agreed  with  them 
to  call  for  him  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  business,  and 
embarking  in  a  little  skiff  with  all  his  luggage,  he  set  out  on 
his  lonely  journey.  Floating  do\%'n.at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour,  he  soon  reached  the  city,  which  is  built  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Licking  River.  April  8th, 
Baily  once  more  began  Ins  journey  in  company  with  others,  and 
arriving  at  Port  William,  saw  the  tree  on  which  James  M'Bride, 
who  first  discovered  this  portion  of  the  country,  cut  his  name 
in  1754.  Port  William,  then  containing  only  sixty  houses^  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  which  is 
here  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  while  the  Ohio  is  six  hundred. 
Quitting  this  place  in  the  evening,  they  arrived  in  the  moraing 
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at  Louis\-ille,  whero  the  boats  take  ia  pilots  to  steer  them  over 
the  Falls.  It  waa  at  that  time  a  very  mode ru to-sized  place, 
consisting  of  only  two  hundred  houses,  while  the  traveller 
apeoks  of  the  climate  and  soil  as  without  a  rival. 

Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  they  experienced  little  dif- 
ficulty in  gxjing  over  the  falls.  At  any  otlier  season  the  stream 
would  have  been  turbulent,  rapid,  and  rushing  over  the  rocks 
with  an  impetuosity  which,  as  our  author  says,  might  cause  the 
traveller  to  exclaim  with  the  Trojan  wanderer : — 


A  place  situated  near  the  Wabash  ia  well  worthy  a  descriptdon. 
It  is  called  the  Big  Cave.  Formed  by  a,  lixlge  of  limestone 
rocks,  it  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  Its  entrance  waa  ten  feet  high  by  twenty  broad, 
and  the  cave  exttrnded  inwards  fifty  feet.  Its  sides  wore  green 
and  damp ;  and  from  the  roof  drops  of  water  continually  fell, 
caused  by  the  filtering  of  the  moisture  through  the  stone.  Ou 
all  sides  of  the  cavern  were  cut  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
previously  vicitol  this  solitary  spot;  and  excluded  from  all 
society,  our  travLllui'  si.vnis  lu  Ijavr  fsiiniriii  I'd  I'-jKciLil  Jutight 
in  witnessing  tlii-r  n  lio  >>l  li inner  .Kheunii-i  ]■>. 

Soon  after  they  narrowly  escaped  quarrelling  with  the  Indiana. 
Being  obliged  to  haul  their  boat  ashore,  in  consequence  of  the 
violence  of  the  weather — a  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning,  was  blowing  right  up  the 
river — they  were  kindly  assisted  by  some  of  the  natives.  Thank- 
ing them  for  their  aid,  our  travellers  imagined  they  would 
deiKirt  iu  peace ;  but  espying  a  barrel  of  whiskey  lying  snugly 
in  the  corner  of  the  boat,  they  asked  to  taste  it.  Baily  and  nis 
vom])unious,  not  to  appear  ungrateful,  seated  them  on  some 
barrels  round  the  fire  in  the  craft,  and  drew  them  a  oup  which 
was  soon  emptied.  They  desired  to  have  more,  which  waa  at 
first  refused,  but  on  their  giving  a  promise  to  leave  the  boat  aa 
soon  OS  tliey  received  a  little,  they  obtained  it.  But,  of  course, 
they  did  not  keep  their  word.  One  of  them  laid  hold  of  Batly, 
and  making  him  sit  down  by  him,  began  teaching  bim  his  lan- 
guage. Soon,  however,  this  quiet  demeanour  forsook  them ; 
they  became  clamorous  ;  they  Tocifeiat«d  loudly,  and  declared, 
witli  shouts,  that  they  would  have  more.  After  using  threats 
and  entreaties  in  vain,  it  waa  resolved  to  send  up  to  the  gar- 
rison fur  a  file  of  ooldiers;  but  the  captain,  who  understood 
how  to  manage  them,  came  down  and  declared  that  there  was 
only  one  cup  more  ia  the  barrel,  bnt  they  should  have  that  if 
they  would  drink  it  on  shore.     To  this  they  couBeat«d;  aad 
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wlieii  they  were  put  on  land,  the  plank  was  withdrawn  and  the 
boats  pulled  away.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  consisted  of  a 
calico  shirt,  and  mocassins  made  of  deerskin,  smoked  instead  of 
tanned,  and  thus  rendered  soft  and  pliable  to  the  feet.  They 
were  sewn  together  with  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  and  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills  and  wampum. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  they  entered  the  Mississippi,  into 
which  the  Ohio  discharges  itself,  forty-six  miles  below  Fort 
Massac.  They  found  the  current  of  the  stream  pure  and  gentle, 
except  now  and  then  when  the  waters  brought  with  them  earthy 
particles,  which  tinged  the  river  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed 
away,  leaving  its  wonted  clearness.  It  was  the  middle  of 
sunmier  before  they  reached  Point  Coupe^ ;  after  having  passed 
along  the  Mississippi,  now  winding  through  cultivated  land, 
now  meandering  along  the  confines  of  a  vast  prairie,  now  flowing 
by  a  town  or  a  village,  or  a  little  settlement  in  the  woods. 

From  this  place  to  New  Orleans  the  mighty  flood  flowed 
on  between  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  plantations  scattered  at 
imcqual  distances  along  the  shore.  Here,  as  the  waters  were 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country  and  might  overflow 
the  cultivated  lands,  a  raised  bank,  called  a  fetv^,  ran  along  the 
borders  of  the  stream,  planted  here  and  there  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  forming  a  fine  broad  walk.  They  remained  a 
few  days  at  New  Orleans  :-^ 

"Immediately  adjoinining  the  barracks,"  says  Mr.  Baily,  "is  the 
convent,  which  is  another  plain  edifice,  and  holds  about  thirty  or 
forty  nuns.  A  number  of  the  female  children  ot  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  are  sent  here  to  be  educated,  and  many  of  them  are  86 
fond  of  the  mode  of  living,  that  at  the  proper  age  they  have  volun* 
tarily  taken  tlie  veil.  The  convent  takes  up  a  great  space  of  ground, 
and  has  a  largo  garden  adjoining  it.'* 

Mr.  Baily  gives  a  very  excellent  description  of  the  place  as  it 
then  existed — its  buildings,  its  inhabitants,  its  society,  its  trade, 
its  press,  and  its  amusements.  Each  city  through  which  he 
passed  is  described  more  or  less  graphically,  so  as  to  form  a 
pleasant  variety  with  the  pictures  of  external  nature,  which  are 
so  beautiful  and  so  grand  in  the  New  World.  Mr.  Baily  in- 
tended to  have  proceeded  to  New  York  from  this  place  by  sea ; 
but  when  he  arrived  he  found  there  was  not  a  sinffle  vessel  in 
the  harbour.  Finding  himself  unable  to  proceed  by  water, 
he  embraced  an  opportunitv  of  joining  a  party  about  to  set  off 
through  the  wilderness — tliat  vast  tract  of  uncultivated  land 
which  lay  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, and  which  was  then  inhabited  solely  by  Indians.  He  pur- 
chased a  couple  of  horses,  one  for  himself,  andtho  other  tocanr 
his  provisions,  and  laid  in  a  store  of  biscuit,  beef,  &c.,  mffideiit 
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to  last  him  untill  he  came  to  Natchez.  Haying  accoutred  him- 
self in  a  huntsman's  dress,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  coarse  brown 
overhauls,  a  shirt  of  the  same  material,  and  some  strong  shoes, 
he  started  with  the  rest  of  the  party  on  June  21st.  They 
crossed  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  landing  at  a  little  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ghafunky,  commenced  their  journey 
through  the  woods. 

They  usually  passed  their  day  as  follows :  They  awoke  by  day- 
light, so  as  to  set  out  by  the  time  the  sun  rose  above  thd  horizon. 
Their  march  was  continued  tmtil  eleven,  when  they  chose  a  spot 
where  there  was  water,  and  there  unpadcingand  lighting  a  nfe, 
they  refreshed  themselves  for  three  hours.  Keclining  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  they  screened  themselves  from  the  sun 
during  the  fierce  heats  of  noon,  and  then  advancing  again,  con- 
tinued their  march  till  sunset,  when,  after  a  secona  meal,  they 
retired  to  rest.  Their  privations  were  in  some  cases  extremely 
distressing.  They  were  at  one  time  compelled,  after  a  long  and 
fatiguing  journey,  to  drink  some  stagnant  water  which  lay  in  a 
hollow  formed  by  a  fallen  tree. 

The  road  lay  through  the  woods, — now  passing  a  small  stream 
— now  crossing  some  old  camping-grouna  of  the  Indians — ^now 
over  a  river — now  leading  across  a  deep  chasm,  athwart  which 
a  tree  had  been  thrown  by  some  former  traveller.  At  one  time 
it  lav  across  the  Hurricane,  so  called  from  the  terrible  tornado 
which  some  years  before  had  ravaged  the  country.  The  traject 
occupied  the  whole  afternoon.  The  tempest  had  hewn  itself  a 
passaiTc  through  the  forest,  forming  an  avenue  three  hundred 
miles  loner  and  seven  broad,  covered  with  the  trunks  of  tall 
pin  OS  and  luige  oak  trees  with  thick  and  stunted  undergrowth. 

Alter  jmssing  this  scene  of  desolation,  they  encamped  on  the 
side  of  u  hill  abounding  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  every  pro- 
i'usion  of  nature  except  that  they  most  reqidred — ^water.  The 
pangs  of  thirst  were  so  severe,  that  they  were  unable  to  sleep, 
and  Mr.  Baily  finding  the  endeavour  useless,  rose  and  walked  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp.  By  the  bright  light  of  the  summer- 
moon  he  made  a  discovery,  which  it  is  matter  of  surprise  he  did 
did  not  make  before.  The  long  blades  of  grass  glistened  with 
thick  and  large  drops  of  dew,  and  by  passing  some  of  them 
through  his  mouth,  he  was  enabled  entirely  to  quench  his  thirst, 
lie  acquainted  his  companions  with  the  grateful  news;  and 
after  this  refreshment,  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  rest  so 
necessary  on  a  fatiguing  journey  through  the  forest. 

There  must  necessarily  be  a  certain  sameness  in  a  joximey 
throup^li  the  wilds  of  America  in  those  days.  There  was  little  to 
vary  tlie  monotony  of  their  daily  road  but  the  glimpse  of  a  stray 
Indian,  an  impediment  to  their  advance,  the  fording  of  a  river. 
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the  crossing  of  a  ravine,  or  the  meeting  with  some  little 
settlement  in  the  woods.  They  sQmetimes  lost  their  way,  and 
often  their  horses.  On  one  occasion  the  scouts,  sent  out 
after  one  of  the  animals,  had  a  long  and  fatiguing  chase  ;  and 
after  scouring  the  country  for  miles,  discovered  nim  grazing 
quietly  in  a  valley  at  no  great  distance  from  the  camp.  Their 
baggage,  however,  was  still  partially  missing ;  but  so  determined 
were  they  to  sacrifice  nothing,  that  they  sent  one  of  the  party, 
an  excellent  woodsman,  to  follow  the  tracks.  He  was  not  verv 
long  ere  he  recovered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  smcil 
tin  cup. 

On  the  night  following,  their  camp  was  surprised,  and  two 
horses  were  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  They  did  not  discover 
their  loss  until  the  morning,  when  they  dispatched  a  couple  of 
their  best  men  to  scour  the  woods.  Upon  tie  discovery  of  the 
track,  four  of  the  party,  including  Mr.^aily,  armed  themselves 
and  set  off  in  pursuit ;  but  after  a  fatiguing  ride  of  four  hours, 
they  were  compelled  to  give  over  the  chase.  Betuming  to  their 
companions,  they  comforted  themselves,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  our  traveller,  with  the  universal  consolation,  that  **  it  was 
well  it  was  no  worse ! "  The  owner  of  the  missing  aninmls  was 
a  Dutchman  whose  misfortune  they  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by 
helping  to  carry  his  baggage  among  them. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  their  five  Dutch  companions, 
who  had  all  along  met  with  misfortunes,  loss  of  money,  of 
horses,  and  of  health,  declared  they  could  advance  no  farther ; 
and  after  setting  them  up  a  tent,  our  travellers  were  compelled 
to  leave  them  in  the  forest.  After  meeting  with  great  kindness 
from  the  natives,  although  they  could  not  restrain  their  thieving 
propensities — after  passing  over  country  much  more  thickly 
populated  than  any  they  had  yet  traversed — after  crossing 
numerous   streams,    among  others   the  Tennessee  —  after   ex- 

J)cricnciiig  some  civilities  at  the  hands  of  the  Gherokces,  and 
ialling  in  with  various  little  adventures,  too  trivial  to  be  here 
related,  they  arrived  on  the  1st  of  August,  at  Nashville.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south* west  bank  of  the  Cum- 
berland river,  which  is  here  about   two  hundred  yards  wide. 

"  The  country  around,*'  savs  Mr.  Baily,  "  consistB  of  a  layer  of 
fine  black  mould  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  which  in  many  places  pro* 
jccts  through  the  surface,  and  shows  itself  in  dark  grey  protube- 
rances. In  the  year  17S0,  a  small  colony  under  the  direction  of 
James  Eobertson,  crossed  the  mountains  and  settled  in  this  place: 
but  it  was  not  till  within  these  few  years  that  it  could  be  cdled  a 
place  of  importance.  In  1791,  there  were  seven  thousand  people  oa 
Cumberland  Eiver.'*  • 

The  town  itself  consisted  of  about  sixty  or  eighty  ^m"*»1mm^ 
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The  bouses,  which  were  of  frame  or  logs,  stood  scattered  over 
a  wide  spaci?,  m  thiit  the  placL>  appeared  much  larger  than  in 
reality  it  wa-..  Ae  in  all  new  Bettlemeuta,  the  inhabitonts  were 
chiefly  men  o!"  husinuss ;  every  one  who  bought  and  sold  being 
called  a  stoie-keepor.  The  Indians  at  this  time,  particularly 
those  in  this  [Kirtion  of  the  country,  disputed  every  inch  ra 
ground  with  llie  Americans,  and  would  not  allow  them,  except 
by  force,  to  encroach  upon  their  territory.  So  determined  were 
they  to  asset  t  their  rights,  and  force  the  Americans  to  abide  by 
their  treaties,  that  many  of  them  watched  the  surveyors  ap- 
pointod  to  tun  the  line  between  tlieir  respective  properties  m 
order  to  see  thut  they  did  not  defraud  their  tribe. 

The  day  at'ttr  his  arrival,  Mr.  fiaily  again  sot  out  with  the 
prospect  of  li^\-ing  tolravorso  two  thousand  miles  by  himself — 
one-third  of  the  rt>ad  lying  through  a  vast  wilderness,  inhabit«d 
entirely  by  the  native  tribes,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
remainder  n^i  much  better.  However,  rather  than  incur  delay, 
he  resolved  to  travel  alone;  and  mounting  his  riding-horse  and 
leading  the  other,  he  crossed  the  river  and  struck  into  the  wooda. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  he  was  caught  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  by  one  of  those  terrible  storms  wliich  are  so  frequent 
in  the  New  AVorld.  It  was  t«n  o'clock  ;  the  night  was  aa  dark 
as  Krebus ;  no  water  was  to  be  obtained,  and  parched  with 
thirst,  with  llu-  stonn  howling  above  him,  he  wa«  obliged  to  en- 
camp. Lighli]igalin>,  w-hicli  hv  iraiip-iiicd  wouli!  resist  any  rain, 
ho  spread  his  blauket  and  liiy  d^iun  in  vxi.  Tin'  sS-urn  now 
npjirouchcd  him,  and  the  vast  fire  which  ■blazed  beside  him  wag 
soon  extinguished.  He,  however,  in  spite  of  the  flashing  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  fierce  roara  of  heaven's  artillery,  slept  soundly 
until  thiee  o'clock,  when,  oh  awakening,  be  found  that,  as  he  had 
chosen  a  hollow  place,  the  water  was  quite  over  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  would  have  been  above  his  head  \  Bising  up, 
he  wrung  out  his  blankets,  went  to  a  higher  and  drier  spot,  and 
once  more  slept  soundly  until  morning,  when  the  sun  rose  witb 
all  ils  usual  brilliance. 

After  crossing  the  Cumberland  mountains  with  their  lovely 
scenery  and  wild  grandeur,  whwe — 

"  UOIh  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  o'er  Alps  arise," 
— lie  entered  upon  a  country  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  coiutant 
variety  of  bill  and  dale,  streams  meandering  between  flonrering 
pastures,  yet  wild  and  undesecrated  by  civilization  since  the 
time  when  a  vast  army  passed  over  them  and  left  its  track  dis< 
tinct  aLTOss  the  plain  and  the  hillt,  ppodnced  upon  Mr.  Baily's 
mind  u  delightful  repose.  Next  day  he  saw  Mr.  Davidson,  a 
travelling  acquaintance,  coming  up  behind  him,  and  thej  pro- 
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ceeded  the  rest  of  the  way  together.  His  journal  ceases  abruptly 
at  Knoxville,  although  he  declares  that  he  could  have  filled 
another  volume  nearly  as  large  as  the  present.  It  appears, 
however,  from  some  loose  papers,  that  he  left  New  York  in  an 
American  vessel,  January  28th,  1798 ;  that  the  ship  was  boarded 
by  a  French  privateer,  and  not  having  passports,  they  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Declaring,  however,  that  they  were  American 
citizens,  they  were  permitted  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  Bristol 
on  the  1st  of  March. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  was 
never  corrected  by  the  author,  and  lay  by  uncared  for  till  twelve 
years  after  his  death.  The  eventful  life  of  the  author,  and  the 
cxcoUence  of  his  character,  add  interest  to  its  pages  ;  while  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  De  Morgan  for  the  judicious  manner  in  wliich  no  has 
edited  the  volume,  and  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  his  able  memoir 
of  the  enterprising  voyager,  the  kind  friend,  the  energetic 
man  of  business,  and  the  earnest  votary  of  science. 


Abt.  yilL-^Veiled  Hearts:  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Wife's 
Trials.'*  In  Three  Volumes.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  185Gi 

It  is  scarcely  a  fanciful  belief  that  there  are  cycles  in  the 
literary  as  in  the  political  and  the  material  world.  At  one  era, 
imagination  seems  to  culminate ;  in  a  more  utilitarian  interval, 
science  guides,  and  political  economy  rules  the  mind  of  nations. 
In  the  characteristic  phraseology  of  the  latter  season,  fiction  is 
dotcji^  poetry  is  at  a  discount,  the  somniferous  buzz  about  the 
flowers  has  cca?^cd,  and  the  whole  hive  is  busy  in  the  mathema- 
tical construction  of  cells,  and  the  labour  of  storing  and  distri- 
bution. A  less  innocent  avarice  than  that  of  the  apiary  seizes 
on  the  minds  of  men.  Dream-land  solidifies  into  parishes,  and 
poets  vanish  before  surveyors  and  tax-gatherers. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  had  suddenly  fallen  on  these  economi- 
cal days.  The  broken  wand  of  the  ^Slagician  of  the  North  is 
entombed  with  him.  The  graces  of  the  female  novelists  of  the 
I)ast  generation  are  no  longer  repi*oduced  by  their  sucoessors. 
The  poets,  who  illustrated  the  past  age,  have  died  childless,  or 
left  no  co-ordinate  representatives ;  and  the  most  numerous 
vacant  niches  in  the  pantheon  of  our  literature  are  thoee 
assigned  to  fiction.  The  refined  palate  of  society  misaes  the 
condiment  of  high  imaginative  literature,  and  the  wail  of 
weekly  criticism  is,  "Give  us  a  good  novel." 

We  do  not  notice  the  tale  before  us,  in  order  to  show,  in  the 
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abort  critique  of  it  to  which  tvo  must  confine  ouraelTee,  that  it 
supplies  this  tl-ndpralum.  It  is  distinguished  by  no  grandeur  of 
conception,  and  the  characters  with  whom  it  briiififa  us  acquuinted 
are  not  above  those  who  are  daily  met  with  in  oultivatod  Bociety. 
The  dialogue  drxs  not  sparkle  either  with  orig^ality  or  elo- 
quence ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  delineation  of  lil'c  and  miumers,  in 
which  the  reader  is  interested  without  being  enclianted,  and  hoe 
his  emotions  excited,  without  their  being  raised  to  the  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  We  inspect,  through  a  sterco-'scopo,  a  scene,  which 
is  not  distinguished  by  gi^audcur  of  natural  scenery,  nor  embel- 
lished with  pergonal  beauty:  it  may  be  a  rud*i  interior,  aftot 
the  manner  of  a  Dutch  painter;  but  we  ore  intereatod  simply  by 
the  accuracy  of  its  delineation.  And  so,  with  a  fiction  like  this, 
our  interest  in  the  characters  is  begotten  by  intimate  atxiuoint- 
ance,  while  we  watch  their  nature,  varying  with  vicissitude,  and 
enduring  or  >ii'lding  to  the  stress  of  trial. 

"  Veiled  Hcails"  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  hero.  A  rich 
baronet,  in  the  Nortli  of  England,  was  frustrated  ia  a  love  atfuir 
by  a  more  favoured  persun.  The  latter  dissipates  hi«i  fortune, 
and  his  wife,  with  an  only  infi«it  daughter,  is  left  in  penury,  in 
obscure  lodgings  in  Ijondon.  ileiiuwhile,  the  baronet  has 
married,  but  conceals  from  his  lady  his  previous  attachment.  A 
solicitation,  extorted  from  the  unfortunate  and  deserted  ^e  bv 
indigence  and  mortal  sickness,  brings  the  baronet  to  London,  and 
to  her  lodgings,  only  in  time  to  witness  her  deecnse.  He  takes 
the  child  umler  his  prolirtloii,  :iinl  ;;I\i-  Lcr  in  <  l,:,rL,'i;  to  a 
womiin  residiug  at  one  of  the  ludges  ol  his  mansion,  who  has 
suddenly  been  left  a  widow.  As  the  girl  grows  up,  and  is  fre- 
([uently  at  the  mansion,  she  attracts  the  attention  of  the  clergy- 
man's wife,  who  is  childless,  and  who  desires  to  adopt  her,  and 
give  her  the  education  for  which  her  precocious  talents  seem  to 
cra\e.  '\\'hilc  residing  in  the  clergyman's  house,  her  father, 
Jlr.  Danvers,  learns  from  the  nniBe  of  his  late  wife  that  his 
child  still  lives,  whom  he  had  believed  to  have  been  buried  with 
her  mother,  traces  her  residence,  and  recorers  her.  In  process 
of  time,  she  is  residing  with  her  father,  at  the  West  %id  of 
lioiidon,  where  a  nephew  of  the  baronet,  who  had  formed  his 
acquaintance  abroad,  was  a  frequent  visitor.  He  conceives  an 
attaehment  to  her,  which  she  returns  with  the  love  of  a  life ; 
but  it  is  not  until  they  were  betrothed,  that  he  discovers  that 
nhe  WHS  the  deserted  cnild,  in  whom  he  had  taken  so  deep  an 
interest  during  hia  frequent  residences  at  his  uncle's  seat,  and 
wh'iMi  ho  had  then  known  as  Margaret  Evelyn — a  name,  which 
the  close  reserve  of  the  baronet  had  imposed  upon  her.  A 
uiart'iage  of  course  is  the  conseqoence  ;  and,  Fhii  coronal  opm. 

Such  arc  the  materials  out  of  vhicli  the  aathoresB — fox  the 
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writer  is  evidently  a  lady — has  constructed  a  story,  wHch,  with 
some  defects,  is  still  very  charming.  It  contrasts,  at  all  events, 
most  favourably  with  several  novels  of  higher  pretensions, 
which  have  sought  to  stimulate  the  taste  of  the  public  by 
the  most  unnatural  combinations.  Not  only  the  aged  and  the 
young,  but  the  morose  and  the  lovely,  have  been,  like  the  "  tiffri- 
bm  agni"  of  Horace,  forced  into  imnatural  union.  The  imi- 
form  sweetness  of  Margaret  Danvcrs,  which  alike  throws  its 
charm  over  the  residence  of  a  servant,  and  graces  the  saloons 
of  aristocracy,  enchains  the  affection  of  the  reader,  and  "  points 
a  moral,"  while  it  "  adorns  a  tale."  The  following  scene,  in 
which  Margaret  is  recognized  with  her  altered  appearanoe  and 
her  rightful  name,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  style 
of  the  work : — 

"  Very  softly  Percy  entered  by  the  window  from  the  garden  ;  Mr. 
Danvers  having  left  him,  to  fetch  some  books  from  the  library  which 
he  thought  would  clear  up  a  difficulty  of  which  they  had  been  talk- 
ing. The  sound  of  music  had  drawn  the  Captain  towards  the  house ; 
and,  charmed  with  the  improvising  talent  thus  unexpectedly  di«- 
covered  in  the  bewitching  Miss  Danvers,  he  drew  near,  and  before 
she  was  aware  of  his  presence,  stood  close  behind  her  chair,  and 
hummed  one  familiar  air,  which  seemed  to  nm  with  tantalizing  grace 
through  the  whole  of  her  medley. 

"  *  I  am  sure  you  sing.  Miss  Danvers,'  he  at  last  said ;  and,  em- 
boldened by  her  smile,  he  began  looking  over  a  heap  of  music  that 
lav  scattered  around. 

"On  many  of  these  pieces,  especially  on  the  songs,  she  knew  that  her 
name,  Maggy  Evelyn,  was  written ;  and  she  coloured  deeply  as  she 
perceived  that  he  had  already  seen  it,  while  in  his  looks  there  was 
something  like  an  expression  of  contempt,  which  she  felt  she  could 
not  calmly  endure. 

"  One  little  book,  in  w^hich  he  had  written  the  words  of  several  songs, 
at  lengtli  caught  his  attention ;  he  recognized  and  opened  it.  Mar- 
garet felt  too  dizzy  to  stop  him.  *  There  is  nothing  like  making  a 
thorough  clearance.  You  seem  to  be  residuary  legatee  to  eveiy  thing 
that  belonged  to  her,*  he  exclaimed,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
word,  which  made  her  tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  crisis  that  was  at 
hand.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  ISIiss  Danvers,  but  if,  as' I  believe  to  be 
the  case,  you  are  not  one  who  easily  discards  old  friends,  you  will 
readily  comprehend  that  I  am  mortified — nay,  more,  that  I  am 
wounded — to  find  tliat  every  vestige  of  my  early  association  with 
your  friend  has  lost  all  value  in  her  eyes,  and  is  given  away.  Own 
that  it  is  not  flattering  to  be  thus  completely  forgotten.' 

"  *  Not  so,  Captain  Rochedale,'  she  returned,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  silent  under  this  impression,  so  particularly  odioos  to  her, 
and  so  foreign  to  her  habits ;  but  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  sav  it : 
*  Magnjy  Evelyn  does  not  forget  !* 

" '  You  are  generous  to  defend  her  in  conduct  which  I  am  sure  yon 


oould  never  imitate ;  but  70U  do  not  know  wdat  Maggr  onoe  was  to 
me' — he  stopped,  as  if  too  much  hurt  to  say  more ;  but  Hot^aret 
had  covered  her  face  with  bet  hands,  and  waa  weeping  bitterly. 

"'GoodHeaTena!— Miu-.avl-Mi..-  HiUiMi— ->lji.t  liau>  1  lUme?' 
And,  in  hia  agitation,  he  yt;nlly  rt-muved  iniJ  n'taiiniii  uui-  uf  her 
small  bands.  'How  have  I  oU'ended?  When  I  would  die  before 
aaying  a  word  that  could  wound  vou — tell  me  my  involuntary  offence 
—and  oh!  dearest  Mar(;;iret,  tell  mo  that  I  am  forgiven  j  and  hia 
Toice  waa  quite  suppliant  in  ita  tendernesa. 

"  '  I  am  aabamed  of  myself,'  she  said,  withdrawing  her  hand,  and 
trying  to  speak  with  composure  ;  for  one  word  in  his  hasty  speech, 
though  it  for  a  moment  Ltimok  her  self-possession,  had  decided  her  no 
longer  to  continue  the  mystery  j  so,  with  all  her  former  self  in  her 
looks — in  her  manner,  she  continued,  '  0  Percy,  Percy  ! — how 
unjust  you  are  to  your  old  friend  Maggy !' 

"  lie  looked  at  her  electrified  ;  the  smile  of  Joy  at  hearing  himself 
thus  addressed,  roused  him  ;  the  modulation  of  her  tones  was  like  an 
echo  from  the  past ;  the  look  from  her  dark  eyes  was  that  of  which 
he  had  dreamed,  aud  loiiged  to  Rnd  a  waking  reality  ;  the  smile  was 
one  he  well  remembered. 

"'Margaret!'  he  said,  snlemnly, — and  he  looked  fixedly  at  her 
agitated  face — '  there  is  stuitetbing  here  which  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand ;  in  mercy  explain  it  to  me — tell  me — tell  me  who  is  she? — 
Where  is  she  P 

"  Her  face  was  raised  in  her  turn  ;  she  looked  full  in  his  eyes ;  a 
glimmer  of  the  truth  shone  there.     '  Margaret !'  ho  repeated. 

"'Call  me  Maggy,'  e-he  said,  softly — '  for  she  ia  here;'  and  her 
fxlanee  fell  before  the  briiiht  look  of  iuteUigrnce  and  pasaiomito  love 
which  lillcd  his,  aa  he  exclaimed — 

'■ '  Xo,  here — for  ever  here ! '  pressing  her  to  hia  heart — '  loved — 
loiiK-lcived  ; — 1  see  it  all  now ; — loved  as  a  child — loved  as  an  innocent 
girl — loved,  oh  !  how  loved — as  the  beautiful  woman,  as  my  idolized 
wife  ! ' — and  he  kissed  again  and  again  the  sweet  face  that  lay  so  con- 
lidingiy  on  his  bosom.     'Dearest  Margaret — ever-loved  MagOT'I* 

"  ■  N'ot  now,  Percy,''ahe  whispered,  looking  very  pale,  for  aoe  was 
quite  overcome  ; — '  but  my  father' — 

"  'I  will  fetch  him,' be  said;  'but — but  is  ittrueF'and  he  stopped, 
and  looked  imploringly  at  her. 

"  'AD  true,'  she  replied,  making  an  effort  to  set  him  at  reat.  'All 
true,  except  Maggy's  bad  memory.'  " 


^ritf  SotitM. 

Tfie  Tlomilitt.    Couducted  by  the  Ber.  David  Thomoa.    London: 
Ward  and  Co, 
T  id  a  happy  circumatance  when,  in  storting  a  nugazine  or  jotmul 
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out,  displaying  considerable  learning  and  induitry,  and  s  certain 
amount  of  ingenuity.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  add  that  he  ha? 
failed  to  convince  us.  To  Dr.  Maitlaud,  the  whole  theogouy  c»f 
the  ancients  resolves  itself  into  this  unhallowed  union  and  its  ofl- 
spring.  He  holds  that  all  the  giants  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  st^ 
lineal  descendants  of  those  original  giants,  through  some  of  the  wive* 
of  Noah's  sons ;  and  that  the  Titans,  in  Tartarus,  are  what  he  calls 
the  "  tartarus'd  '*  spirits  of  2  Peter  ii.  4.  With  his  hypothesis,  he 
connects  the  evil  spirits,  which  possessed  the  demoniacs  (spoken  of 
in  the  Gospel),  demon  and  angel-worship  generally  ;  then  Sweden- 
borgianism,  spiritualism,  and  the  various  mesmeric  pretensions  and 
phenomena,  attempting  to  show  that  the  common  objects  of  all 
ancient  and  modern  superstitions  of  this  kind  were  the  attainment  of 
Tiealth  and  knowledge.  The  general  scope  of  the  argument  seems  to 
be  :  first,  that  all  false  worship  is  one  and  the  same  in  its  character 
and  tendency ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  may  ultimately  be  traced  back  to 
the  sinful  union  of  angels  and  men.  The  book  also  contains  some 
curious  exegetical  discussions,  as  about  *'  leviathan,"  Ac. ;  and  whit 
appears  to  us  a  very  fanciful  attempt  to  prove  that  the  description  oi 
the  female  ornaments,  <S:c.,  enumerated  in  Isa.  iii.  16,  in  realitr 
applied  to  magic  practices — the  "  charms "  of  the  daughters  o\ 
Judah  being  not  intended  to  captivate  the  hearts  bat  the  souh  of  the 
Israelites.  This  necessarily  meagre  outline  will  suffice  to  g:ive  ovir 
readers  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  For  our  own  part, 
w-e  cannot  help  regretting  tliat  so  much  research  and  industrv  should 
not  have  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  what  would  appear  to  m. 
at  any  rate,  a  more  useful  object. 


Timoihxf :  Letters  to  the  Young  on  the  Doctrines  of  Orace.     Bv  Jolra 
Orange,  Torquay.     London :  Ward  and  Co.     1856. 

The  author  of  "this  unpretending  volume"  is  entirely  iudependeut 
of  any  commendation  from  us.     He  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  "  it 
is  not  *  reading  made  easy '  for  children ;   it  is  a   book  to  occupv 
vigorous  intellect,  to  tax  lofty  conception,  to  fill  the  hnagination  of 
Gabriel " — and  wc  fancy  he  must  know  best.     So  much  onh'  will  we 
say,  that  it  certainly  is  not  "reading  made  easy."      The"  subjects 
treated  in  these  letters  are  the  doctrines  of  election,  grace,  justifi- 
cation, the  sealing  of  the  spirit  and  final  perseverance.   £ach  of  theie 
receives  a  very  short  treatment,  simply  in  the  way  of  exposition,  not 
of  vindication  or  elaborate  argument.     The  style  is  of  the  mort 
high-flowing  and  pretentious  character.     Would  the  reader  like  a 
specimen  or  two  ?     "  To   elect,  then,  obviously,  is  to  choose :  to 
choose  is  to  elect.      Choosing  and  electing  are  convertibie   teniM- 
Believers  are  chosen  in  Jesus  before  the  foimdation  of  the  world. 
But  to  be  chosen  is  to  be  elected."     No  doubt  all  this  is  venr  con- 
elusive.     Or,  again :  "  Sweet  and  loud  are  the  pnuses-  in  whieb  ther 
celebrate  the  intense,  the  everlasting  love,  which  has  exalted  them  to 
that  sublime  elevation  of  puritv  and  bliss.     Lofty  notes,  flung  bom 
the  trembling  wires  of  angelic  fiarps,  mingle  with  those  voMe%  ibA 
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^  awoll  those  Btrains  which  rise  to  resound,  and,  like  distant  thonder, 
roll  through  the  golden  orcheti  of  that  lofty   tem^  for  erer  and 
-   ever."     We  would  advise  Mr.  Orange,  when  he  wnt«8  <hi  snch  sub- 
jects, to  put  aside  eTery  attempt  at  "  fine  writing,"  and  to  be  more 
'  modest  iu  hta  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  perfonnaiices. 

^,  Tie  La<j  of  the  Stork.     By  Mies  Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  Author  of 

-  j  "  The  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  BrittMiy,"  &c.     London  :  Cash, 

^  A  FEW  years  ago  a  young  Geniiiin  intly,  wtBhisg  to  discover  to  what 
^-  region  the  Storks  repair  in  the  « inter,  sttaehed  to  the  neck  of  one 
^.  of  these  birds  a  letter,  in  whicli  slif  begged  au  answer  from  whoever 
^^  found  it,  informing  her  of  the  j>lnw'  where  the  bird  alighted.  The 
j_.  Stork  was  shot  hy  an  Arab,  in  Svrin.  On  this  slight  incident,  Miss 
"_^  Costello  has  based  an  elegant  ami  intrresting  story,  in  which  she  not 
^,  only  finds  occasion  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  Stork, 
.^,  and  to  picture  the  scenery  of  the  cmiiitriea  over  which  he  flies,  and  of 
^  those  where  ho  makes  his  homr,  but  also  takes  us  to  the  battle-field, 
.,  and  to  the  hospital  of  Scutari.  Tiip  lending  idea  of  the  poem  is  a 
~^  fine  one.     It  is  that  of  a  heart  iispiring  iu  ionelbess  after  a  course 

-  .  of  noble  and  beneficent  action,  and  seeking  in  the  distant  and  the 
_  unknown  the  sympathy  and  co-uiieratioii  for  which  it  longs.  Miss 
^,  Costello'a  heroine,  far  from  being  sntiafied  with  mere  aspirations, 
V  devotes  herself  to  arduous  and  self-denying  duties,  and  finds  the 
_.  reward  she  seeks.  The  story  is  gracefully,  if  not  very  powerfully  told, 
^  and  hn]>py  alike  in  aim  and  in  performance, 


lAitb  of  f^t  Itnnltr. 


Tut;    JIECEST  ELECTION   OF   4    PeESIDENT  FOB  THE  UmITED  StATES 

OF  .\merica  has  seeit  invested  with  fab  more  IHTOBTAKOS 
THAN    ATTACHES    vsuALLT   TO    THAT   EVENT.     The  efiorts   of  the 

.  Southern  (States  to  extend  the  institution  of  slavery  into  those  dis- 
trii'ts  which  are  but  immaturely  Introduced  into  the  oonfederacv  of 

-.  till'  State?,  and  through  that  precedent  into  those  vast  tracts  waid 
may  hereafter  form  political  portions  of  the  Union,  has  been  carried 
on  with  u  persistency  which  would  seem  to  augur  either  success  or 
civil  war  and  disunion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Preston,  whose  almost  mur- 
denius  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  House  has  covered  him 
with  such  glory  as  the  Southern  States  can  confer,  publicly  advocates 
tliL>  disruption  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  States  as  tlie 
alternative  of  the  failure  of  the  slave-holding  interest  to  extend  their 
institution,  as  they  call  it,  into  those  districts  which  must  hereafter 
bfconie  integral  portions  of  the  republic.  The  election  has  occa- 
sioned unusual  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  has  resulted 
ill  the  success  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  well-known  friend  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party.  This  event  has  fiUed  the  miada  of  all  the  frienda  of 
humanity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
the  gravest  apprehension. .  Indeed,  the  dominant  party  openly  talk 
of  the  renewal  of  the  slavefnde — a  measure  which  voold  Dring  tfaii 
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country  and  the  United  States  into  a  collision  most  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  both.  On  the  momentous  question  which  has  thus 
been  decided  bj  the  votes  of  the  States  we  will  cite  without  further 
comment  the  most  reliable  opinions  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  State  of  Pennsylyania  seems  to  haye  yirtually  decided  the  eleo* 
tion.  The  Times  Correspondent  at  New  Tork  says : — "  The  Demo- 
crats have  achiered  still  more  substantial  triumphs  than  the  electioo 
of  their  State  officers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  Tbey  have 
secured  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  next  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
and  given  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  case  of  his  election,  a  working  majoritr. 
Up  to  this  time  they  have  gained  twenty-one  members— or  forty-two 
votes,  in  ten  States.  They  had  eighty-four  party  votes  in  the  last 
House ;  and|  adding  the  Southern  Know-sotnings,  who  voted  with 
them  on  the  slavery  question,  they  had  something  like  ninety-five  or 
ninety-eight  votes.  Their  gains  place  them  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
and  give  them  good  assurance  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State  before 
Mr.  Buchanan  retires,  if  he  is  elected.  The  latest  accounts  from 
America  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  the  new  President  is  favounble 
to  the  measure  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  The  utmost  excite- 
ment prevails  throughout  the  Union,  and  we  need  hardly  aaj  that  ve 
participate  in  their  apprehensions  and  their  hopes. 

Tu£  Oboan  of  the  Fbeitcu  Goysbttmettt  has   kase  a  kost 
UifExpEGTED  Attack  upon  tub  freedom  of  the  Ekolibh  Press. 
— This  has  occasioned  no  small  amount  of  excitement  in  the  new»- 
paper  world.     We  subjoin  the  paraflraph  of  the  organ  of  the  French 
Government,  with  the  comments  of  our  enlightened  contemporarr. 
"  For  some  time,"  says  the  Moniteur,  "  past,  different  organs  of  the 
English  press  have  endeavoured  to  spread  calumnies  respecting  the 
French  government,  which  are  the  more  odious  as  they  are  concealed 
under  an  anonymous  mask,  and  can  only  be  answered  by  contempt 
We  are  aware  of  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  liberty  of  the  preii 
in  England ;  and,  in  thus  pointing  out  its  deviations,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  good  faith  of  the  English 
people  to  warn  them  against  the  dangers  of  a  system  which,  by  d^ 
stroying  the  confidence  between  the  two  Gk)vemment8,  would  tend 
to  disuuite  two  nations  whose  alliance  is  the  best  g^uaiantee  of 
the  peace  of  the  world."      We  confess  we  do  not  know  any  'Rffg*'*'* 
journals  which  have  spread  the  calumnies  complained  of.    What  does 
the  Moniteur  mean  By  the  French  government  P     If  it  means  tht 
Emperor,  we  can  answer  for  ourselves  and  for  the  ffreat  bulk  of  tba 
English  journals,  whether  metropolitan  or  provinciidy  that  the 
tion  is  gratuitously  false.     No  calumnies  have  been  uttered  aj_ 
that  illustrious  individual  by  any  newspapers  of  the  least  note  < 
credit.     On  the  contrary.  His  Majesty  has  been  spoken  of  with 
uniform  respect,     Justice  has  been  aone  to  his  unriTsUad  ssgacity  ia 
peace  and  in  war.   To  him  has  been  ungrudgingly  acoordsd  toe  aMsd 
of  approbation  for  having  accomplished  what  previoua  mour^  if 
France  only  spoke  of,  but  never  realised — a  cordial  allianea  ~ 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  what  i% 
of  greater  value,  a  no  less  cordial  alliance  between  tke  two  ,   ^ 
The  acts  of  the  French  government  have  been  ficeely  eritMuad^^M 
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II  that  criticism  and  calumny  are  tlia  same  thing  it  wiU  take  more  logic 

^  than  is  possessed  by  the  ifoniteur  to  convince  any  sane  Englidbiman, 

;i  whether  lie  be  a  maker,  or  merely  a  reader,  of  newspapers.    English-t 

"^  men  criticize  the  acts  of  their  own  Government.     It  is  one  of  the 

L^  safeguards  of  their  freedom  to  do  so ;  and,  much  as  they  prize  the 

_  French  alliance,  they  would  rather  stand  alone  in  Europe  tlian  con- 
sent  to  forego  the  privilege,  and  to  be  reduced,  as  a  necessary  conse- 

■  quence,   to    the  political  condition    of   France    or    of  any   other 

J-,  continental  state.    If  the  Emperor  of  the  French  set  at  defiance  the 


'X'> 


'*  laws  of  political  economy,  if  he  buy  bread  dear  and  sell  it  cheap,  if 

j!  he  arbitrarily  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ta 

'  the  poor,  if  he  lavish  money  in  unproductive  expenditure,  if  he  allow 

'  his  underlings  to  encourage  and  mix  themselves  up  in  enormoua 

^*  jobbery  on  the  Bourse, — the  English  press,  which  would  criticiiie 

^  Englisli  statesmen  if  they  committed  similar  errors,  will  continue  to 

^  comment  upon  his  acts.     If  the  alliance  will  not  stand  a  sound 

^  criticism  and  a  fair  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  competent  to  form 

^^  and  to  express  an  opinion,  it  is  a  sham  alliance,  and  not  worth  pm>etu- 

'  ating.     1  ortunately,  the  tone  taken  by  the  English  press,  has  induced 

,'  the  organs  of  the   French  government  to  modi^  their  censures 

''  almost  to  the  amount  of  a  withdrawal. 

In  the  absence  or  Pabliamsntasy  Ivtblliojkkoi  thb  Couii- 

^     TBT   HAS   RECEIVED   SOME   INFOBMATION    BESPXCTIKe    ITS  FOBXIOK 

'-  AND  Inteenal  Affairs  from  Lord  Falmibstok. — ^With  respect 
-  to  the  latter,  he  said,  in  a  recent  address  at  Manchester,  **  It  will,  of 
course,  be  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government — I  won*t  say  to 
employ  their  comparative  leisure — but  to  occupy  themselves  during 
the  peace,  with  those  progressive  improvements  which  all  human 
arrangements  are  necessarily  capable  of  receiving.  Progressive 
improvement  is  the  law  of  our  moral  nature.  It  is  that  which  alone 
ennobles  tlie  individual,  which  tends  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of 
8ociet y  ;  and  it  is  that  which  enables  nations  to  fulfil  the  destination 
for  which  their  social  and  political  institutions  were  formed."  We 
truest  that  these  are  not  words  without  meaning.  If  his  Lordship  is 
in  earnest  and  will  conduct  the  government  of  the  country  witn  a 
determination  to  reform  all  abuses  in  Church  and  State,  he  will 
receive  a  measure  of  support  which  will  give  him  a  lease  of  oflRce  as 
long  as  the  duration  of  his  life.  With  relation  to  our  foreign  affairs, 
his  language  is  not  less  distinct.  In  the  prospect  of  future  and  con- 
clusive negociations,  his  Lordship  says,  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  at 
peace,  and  I  hope  that  that  peace  may  be  lasting.  Its  duration 
must  depend  upon  the  honour  and  fidelity  with  which  its  conditions 
are  fulfilled.  I  trust  that  that  Power  which  brought  upon  itself  the 
hostility,  either  active  or  moral,  of  all  Europe,  by  a  forgetfulness  of 
international  rights  and  duties, — I  trust  that  that  Power,  having 
concluded  a  treaty,  will  observe  that  treaty  and  fuliU  it  with  faithful- 
n(  ss,  and  then,  no  doubt,  peace  will  be  of  lonff  duration.  This 
sentiment  reiterated  by  his  Lordship  at  the  annuid  festival  at  Guild- 
hall, has  given  ofience  to  several  continental  states,  which  has  been 
expressed  through  their  recognised  organs.      Its  exdtemeQt  lias. 
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however,  subsided,  and  has  only  furnished  another  proof  that  a  firm 
demeanour  in  the  cause  of  justice  is  the  best  means  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  good  understanding  of  civilized  states. 
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EDUCATION. 

GROVE  HOUSE  ACADEMY,  BEILL,  BUCKS,  veils,  Oipom), 
— This  well-known  SCHOOL  is  still  maintaining  its  high  character.  In  estab- 
lishing it.  the  Proprietor  eDdeavoured  to  supply  a  want  long-felt  and  expressed — f.  e., 
a  respectable  Academy  to  which  parents  can  send  their  sons  on  reasonable  terms, 
without  numerous  and  expensive  extras,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  sure  that  they 
enjoy  every  comfoit*  The  great  success  and  continued  increase  of  the  School  prove 
that  his  exertions  L«,TObeen  appreciated  The  spacious  premises,  taken  twelve  months 
since,  are  now  quite  full,  and  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  additional  Pupils 
alroiidy  promised,  it  has  been  determined  to  enlarge  them  veiy  considerably.  The 
Principal  will,  therefore,  be  happy  to  correspond  with  PARENTS  intending  to 
PLACE  their  SONS  at  SCHOOL  after  the  Midsummer  Vacation.  Terms,  £18  per 
annum.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  Establishment :— Sound 
Teaching  ;  Constant  Oversight ;  Absence  of  Corporeal  Punishment  ;  Parental 
Kindness;  Unlimited  Supply  of  the  Best  Provisions ;  Spacious  and  Lofty  Rooms,  and 
Healthful  Locality.  The  Pupils  are  .allowed  to  write  home,  without  being  required 
to  show  their  letters  to  the  Teacher,  thus  securing  the  very  great  advantage  rf  free 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  their  Parents.  References  to  Parents  of  Pupils  in 
all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  also,  if  required,  in  France  and  Germany.  A  Prospectus, 
with  view  of  School  premises,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Principal,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Clark,  Grove  House,  Brill,  Bucks.   .  14 

I  A  DIES'  SEMINAEY,  HIGH  STEEET,  BEILL,  BUCKS.— 
J  Established  1842.  This  Establishment  offers  unusual  advantages  to  Parents 
seeking  a  SOLID  and  USEFUL  Education  for  their  Daughters.  The  system  pur- 
sued embraces  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction,  and  is  eminently  calculated 
to  prepare  the  Pupils  for  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  domestic  and  social  duties 
likely  to  devolve  upon  them  in  after  life.  To  insure  this,  the  useful,  rather  thaa  .the 
merely  ornamental,  is  carefully  cultlTBted.  The  Pufils  are  jliwM  witlmisiMniftl 
kindness,  and  notliing  is  omitted  that  can  contribute  to  their  OMnfort  and  progr^ps, 
securing,  as  far  as  possible, 

HOME,  HEALTH,  AND  HAPBINEaa 

Terms,  Twenty  Guineas  per  annum.  This  sum  includes  all  those  items  which 
generally  constitute  extras  and  add  considerably  to  the  amount  of  a  School-bill. 
Proviaions  unlimited  and  of  the  best  quality.  French,  German,  Music,  and  Drawing, 
whore  required,  taught  by  well-ciualified  Masters.  A  Prospectus  forwarded  on 
application  to  Miss  Metcalfe,  High  Street,  Brill.  15 

BOOKS. 

Just  Published,  price  6d.,  free  by  poet,  7d. 

rpilE  EIGHT  WOED  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE:  a  Companion 

X      to  the  WRJ^ING-DESK,  PULPIT,  and  PLATFORM. 

"  It  is  the  first  characteristic  of  a  well  dressed  man  that  his  clothes  fit  him.  Now 
it  is  precisely  such  a  j>rime  characteristic  of  a  good  style  that  the  words  fit  close  to 
the  thoughts.  The  power  of  saying  what  we  mean,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  w(>  mean,  is  not  merely  an  elegant  accomplishment — it  is  this,  and  more  than 
this,  it  is  nearly  allied  to  morality.  No  lady  correspondent,  no  public  speaker, 
teaoiier  of  youth,  nor  man  of  business  should  delay  procuring  this  indispensable  help 
to  lelicitous  writing  and  speaking.     It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 
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THE   CRISIS   OF    BEING. 

THE    PROGRESS   OF    BEING. 

THE    HOMILIST. 

BY     THE      REV.      DAVID     THOMAS. 

(EXTEACT    FEOM    THE    MOENING    CHEONICLK,; 

**  We  place  these  volumes  together,  not  singly,  because  they  are  the  prodnetk 
the  same  author ;  but  because  they  have  a  homogeneous  character/  and  are  mi 
bear  on  liie  same  great  question — the  formation  and  development  of  Chriiti 
in  the  heart  and  life.  Mr.  Thomas  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  truly  original  ma 
entering  profoundly  into  the  great  mysteries  of  our  nature,  and  adapted  it  to  tl 
necessities  of  humanity.  It  was  said  of  Burke  that  you  could  not  take  shelter  i 
the  same  hedge  with  him  in  a  shower  of  raiu  without  finding  out  that  he  Mi 
common  man,  and  we  are  sure  that  few  readers  could  read  a  single  page  of 
volumes  without  comit.g  to  the  same  conclusiou  with  r^ard  to  Mr.  ThoniM.  ' 
is  originality  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  questions  before  him.  The  rmdc 
look  in  vain  for  what  may  be  termed  a  professional  handling  of  the  subject.  The  pi 
of  a  technical  theology  are  wholly  discarded,  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark 
through  the  apt  use  of  general  and  common  terms,  the  phraseology  in  fact  of  ooi 
life,  the  author  has  contrived  to  bring  into  clear  and  strong  raief  all  the  le 
doctrines  of  religion,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  among  orthodox  bodi 
Christians.  It  is  the  happiest  solution  we  have  chanced  to  meet  with  of 
Foster's  problem — how  to  state  clearly  and  fully  the  doctrines  of  the  Oon 
statements  free  from  the  barbarous  termicology  of  the  schoolmen,  and  ii 
language  of  common  life. 

"  Indeed,  the  resemblance  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  John  Foster  is  not  ooii6iMd  li 
dislike  both  entertain  for  that  technical  theological  language  which  is  now 
heard  but  in  our  pulpits.  In  his  first  volume — the  Crisis  ef  Being — tbeneocart 
a  religious  decision  is  put  forth  with  a  {)ower  and  vigour  which  Fostn*  himself  i 
have  envied.  Nowhere  in  the  celebrated  essay  on  *'  Decision  of  Chsrscter**  has  I 
enforced  tlie  development  of  that  quality  as  essential  to  all  that  is  noble  io  ^**^  hi 
character  with  more  {>owerf  ul  arguments  drawn  from  the  most  solemn  nonsklisi 
than  Mr.  Thomas  has  done.  We  have,  a  severe  logic  whidL  binds  the  whole 
ment  together  with  links  of  adamant ;  while  the  knowledge  which  the  author  m 
of  human  nature,  and  his  mode  of  presenting  religion  as  adapted  to  its-  felt  want 
neceshities,  is  all  his  own.  The  argument  frequently  rises  to  the  hei^t  of  ^si 
sublime,  while  the  mingled  solemnity  and  tenderness  with  which  he  sppcials  % 
conscience,  are  quite  overpowering.  We  cannot  ci)nceive  of  these  vulumea  *»^^ 
into  the  hands  of  any  young  man  i^ithout  his  becoming  both  wiser  and  ^ 
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London :  Longman,  Brown,  Gbeh^,  Longmans,  and  Robsbts.  11 

THE  EXCELSIOB  UBBABT. 

No.  1.     Third  Thousand.    Sewed  Is.  cloth  2s. 

THE  BIBLE  :    What  is  it  ?    Whence  came  it  ?    How  came  it  ? 
Wherefore  came  it?    To  whom  came  it!    How  should  we  treat  itf    By 

A.   J.    MORBIS. 

No.  2.    Fourth  Thousand.     Sewed  2s.;  cloth  Ss. 

INTEODUCTTON  TO  ENGLISH  LITEEATUEB,  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson.    By  Henbt  Reed. 

No.  3.    Second  Thousand.    Sewed  Is.  6d.  doth  28.  6d. 

THE  TWO  STUDENTS.  GUIDO  ato  JULIUS :  ob  THE  TEUB 
CONSECRATION  OF  THE  DOUBTER ;  with  Appendioes.    ^y  Frbdbbiob 
Aug.  D.  Tholuck,  D.D. 

No.  4.     Second  Thousand.    Sewed  2s.  cloth  3s. 

LECTURES  ON  ENGLISH  HISTOEY  AND  TEAGIC  POBET, 
as  Illustrated  by  Shakespere.   By  Hbnbt  Rbbd. 

London  :  J.  F.  Shaw,  Southampton  ,2to^,  Bnd  Pbtemoster  Row.  9 

^ —  ' 

Now  ready,  the  Second  Thousand  of  the 

IITEMOIE  AND  EEMAINS  of  the  Eev.  J.  G.  PIKJl  (Author  of 

J3JL     "  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety  ")  by  his  Sons.    Price  6s.  6d. 

"  This  Memoir  of  the  Author  of  *  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety '  will  be  found  worthy 
of  being  numbered  amongst  those  Persuasives  " — The  Patriot, 

"A  valuable  addition  to  our  works  on  Christian  Biography.'* — 7%e  Watehman, 
'*  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  Biography  we  have  met"  ^  The  Chrtstian  WUneu* 
"Well  worthy  of  a  place  in  eveiy  Christian  Library.'' — Tki  OKrvifti^ni^  TSmyn. 

London  :  Jabbold  and  Sonb,  47,  ^.  PanlS^  C^\ai^^«s^         *^ 


THB  ECLECTIC  MONTHLT  APymffUMfc 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

PUBLIBBED  BT 

HAMILTON,    ADAMS,  AND    CO. 

33,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE    LATE    DR.    KITTO, 

Editor  of  "  The  Pictorial  BraLB,"  te. 

By  J.  E.  RYLAND,  M.A. 

8vo.   cloth,  158. 


REV.  CHARLES  WOLFE,  A.B. 

B7  th*  Yen.  AACBOiAcoit  Rossbll. 
Fop.  cloth,  6b. 


ROBI^.  &  JAMES  A.  HALDASC 
Bj  A.  Haldans,  Esq.,  of  th« 


Crown  8to.  81. 0d. ;  demy  8to.  Ik. 


THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BEAUMONT,  M.D. 

By  his  Son,  JOSEPH  BEAUMONT,  Eaq. 

Of  Lincohi's  Inn,  BarriBter-at-Law. 

8vo.  oloth,  8s.  6d. 


REV.  DR.  NETTLETON, 

Idited  by  Rev.  Andkkw  A.  Bonar. 

Fop.  cloth,  4a.  6d. 


ALEXANDER  PATERSON» 

(tub  MltUOVAKT  OW  KILMAMT.) 

ISmo.  Is.;  <n>w&   Bv*.    Ii, 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

By  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER,  K.H,  AJL,  D.C.L.,  Ac. 

2  vols.  Svo.  doth,  24i. 


JOHN  MACKINTOSH. 

Tub  Barnbbt  Stuobnt).   By  Rev.  N.  Maclbod. 
Crown  6to.,  cloth,  6i. 


FRANCIS  L.  MACKENZIE. 

(Eablv  Dbath  ifoT  PmmMdavum,} 

By  Bm.  C  P.  Miub. 

Crown  8?o.  dotk,  te. 


REV.  WILLIAM  JAY, 


(AUTOBIOGRAPHY).     Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  REDFORD  and  Rer.  J.  A.  JAMl 

Crown  8vo.,  Ts.  6d.  oloih. 


ABBY    BOLTON. 

(Tbb  Lmum  Vallbt.)  Preface  by  ReT.  W.  J  at. 
Fop.  cloth,  38.  M. 


ANNA  MARIA  CLARKE; 
By  h«r  Son,  Rev.  T.  O.  Clam 
Crown  Sfo.  elolh.  Si.  M. 


MR.  SAMUEL  BUDGETT, 

(THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANT).    By  Rev.  W.  ARTHUR, 

12mo.  28.  6d. ;  crown  8vo.,  doth,  fis. 


SAMUEL   HICK. 

(The  ViLLAOB  BLACKSMmi.)  By  Rev.  J.  Evbrbtt. 

iimo,  cloth,  8b.  6d. 


REV.  HENRY  DUNCAN,  DJl 
Author  of  '*  Sacred  Phllotopl^  «r  Um 
Pcmp.,  doth,  4ik  id. 


REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

By  hid   Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  HANNA. 
4  vola.  demy   8vo.  42s.;    2   ?ola  crown  8va   12m, 


MARY  LUNDIE  DUNCAN. 

By  her  Uothbr. 

Pesp.,  etotb.  4b.  M. 


ELIZABETH  JQB80H. 
A  MoTBitR'e  Poanair.  (Mf  B«v.  P.  1. 


THI  MCVWCmC  MOHTHLT  ADVUtTUSB.  I 

This  d>7  Ii  publiihsd,  in  8to.  olotk  lattertd,  irilh  Portnit,  pria>  lOi.  M. 
^     rpHE  BABNEST  MINISTKB.    A  Beoord  of  the  Life,  and  Seleeti«DS 
^       A.    from  Poatkumoui  and  other  Writing  of  tha  RzT,  Bxmutai  FxaaoaB.    BidtUd 
Vj  the  Rxv.  E.  P.  Hood. 

LoDdoii :  Jour  8>ow,  ZB,  B»t«nw«t«r  Row.  11 

■  TUT  ''^    ^^^'^^'^'^N'S  Uteet  BALLADS :  —  " Look  up,"     "The 

•  TT    a      Heut  ibould  h»ie  aoroe  Tuneful  Strings,"  "  Pr»ysr."  "Smilei  uid  Te»rB," 

■  ■■  Tb» Po«tm«n«  Knock,"  "  Change,"  "  Like  a  Flower,"  "WinUr'*  Warm  Fir«»id«," 
i  "  Orphan'R  Lament,"  "  Sweet  Spring,"  "  0  Dearut  I  Ceaie  BepiolDg,'  and  "  Ai  on* 
II  b;  one  our  Friendi  Depart."        'it.  each. 

;      T   W.  HOBBS'S  latest  BALLADS:— "I  come  from  the  Spirit  Land." 

,      V  ■      "  She  waa  SUter  to  the  Angela."  "  Footatep*  of   Angela,"  "  The  Rea|>era  and 

I      the  Flowtra,"  "  I   Heard  thy  Fate  without  a  Tear,"  "  Far,  far  Awaj  at  Sea,"  ■'  The 

Soldier's  Love."  "  SUr»  of  the  Suminer  Night,"  "  I'll  Whii|«r  to  Thee,"  "  The  Heir, 

the  Child  of  Franca,"  "  Bi'Dnie  Dundee,"  "  Chriit  ii  AU,"  "  The  lale  of  Roaec,"  and 

"  Sunliftht  on  the  Sea."    2a.  eauh. 

■  M" 

F0RT£,4a.i  Hamilton'!  Hodam  lDrtnutioiiifd#anging,etb  •ditioo.Sa.;  Huiiltao'l 
Dictionary  of  3,600  Munoal  Taima,  Mth  adWoD.  !■- ;  dufca^t  CatoohiMn  at  Um 
Rudimenta  of  Huaio,  40th  edition,  la. 

Lundoa :  Robibt  Cocks  utd  Co.,  New  Boriington  Street,  and  all  Muric  laUwi. 

:    30,000  NERVOUS  TOSTb  Ajn)  HEAD  SV7FERER8, 


REV.  DR.  WILLIS  MOSELET, 

18,  BLOOUSBURT  STREET,  BEDFORD  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

and  SO  are  not  known  to  ba  ODOured.    Heuii  of  cure  only  to  be  paid  for,  and  a 
relnpse  prevented  for  life.    Novel  abaervatioua — A  Aunililet  OQ  Werroutneaa  fnukad 
U>  any  addrew  if  ooe  atamp  ia  asnt ;  or,  (br  thiitj-aiz,   Twdxa  Chi^tan  on  the  oalf 
means  of  Curing  Nenroua  or  Hind  Complainta. 
"  The  beat  book  on  Nervouaneaa  in  oar  langui^."— ProfMaor  Sataoi,  Burgaon. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK  ISSUBS  CIB- 
CULAK  NOTES  of  £10  each,  payable  at  ereiT  important  plaoe  in  Enrop* 
'J  li  *e  notea  are  iaaued  without  charge,  and  they  are  oued  abroad  trea  of  eommiadon. 
Tbs  Bank  also  iaaues,  fi«e  of  charge,  Letten  ot  Credit  on  all  the  prindpal  eitie*  afid 
towna  in  Rumpe.  The  Letters  of  Credit  are  inued  onir  at  the  Head  OSoa  in 
Lotbbury  ;  the  Circular  Notea  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office  Lothtmj,  or  at 
att^  of  the  branches  vis  : — 

Weatininater  Branoti 1,  St.  Jamea'i  Sqoara. 

Bloonubury       „         214,  High  Holbom. 

Southwark         3.  WellingUm  Sbeet,  BoTOOgh. 

Eaateni  „        87,  High  Street,  WUt«ikqiaL 

Huylebone      „        4,  Stntford  Plao^  Oxford  Stnat. 

Temple  Bar     „        217,  StiBod. 

The  rate  of  inteieat  allowed  on  depoaita  i>f  £S00  and  npwaida  at  tlM  Bank  or  a^r  of 
ita  Braochee  is  now  three  and  a  half  per  «Mit. 

J.  W.  GUJART,  Om 


TBI  SCbSCTIC  MOVTHLT  AUVIMMIlMb 


"CLAUD 


Kow  tmdj 

W   E 

A  ROMANCE. 


L    F    O    B    D:' 


London  i  Bimpkiv  akd  €k>.  aad  M  all  Tiitwihiii 


U 


Ju8i  Publiahad,  Prioe  78.  6d.,  89S  l«0t%  dmuj  8to. 

THB  OBSTRUCTIVES  AKB  THE  MAK;  or,  the  Torbe*  wmd  ike 
Fttlurt  of  Europt.  Poland^  PsnackTism  and  libflnJkiB.  A  B^noui  of  «%ter 
jMn  of  tho  BysiMn  o2  PiU,  and  the  poliey  of  Palm«nton,  with  Vmeh  ani  BapolMaw 
Conclusions  Uiereon.  The  Treaty  of  Paris.  Tha  point  of  dapaitova  lor  Hm  ml 
oontesty  &C.    With  chart  and  appendix.     By  Intsqeb. 

*'  There  is  Tast  reeeansh  exhibited  in  this  ivork.  with  ttoih  pofrwfol  wiitug.  T^ 
be  lafonMd  on  the  point  la  qneatioii,  is  tital  to  the  miioB.  Uo  two  doi^Baa  pi^ 
dfjally  insisted  on  are — fifst,  that  the  great  Europeao  proUem  io  tho  Raotontioa  af 
Pbland;  seoood,  that  the  person  by  niioin  Una  is  to  ba  dona  iM  Iha  Baaysiw 
Kapoleon.  We  have  been  tnuch  pnadad  to  aaaigft  the  auChorahip  to  any  oae.  h 
signifies  little,  howerer,  who  may  be  the  writer  ;  it  ia  with  the  ImIb  mmd  fttoialiaai 
oontaiaed  in  it  that  we  have  to  do,  and  on  the  use  made  of  which  it  nu^  ba  that  tht 
fortunes,  if  not  the  yery  existence,  of  the  British  Empfao  may  dhpaaa.*  Mt^mnig 
Merald, 

"England  and  AnstrSa  are  the  ObftnietiTes ;  the  KmpCMr  la  tho  lU^*-^AMm. 

"  The  labour  of  the  writer  has  been  imnifmiie  ;  his  book  ii  o  fiao  fHHrml  opieoi  II 
nUndB.**— Sheffield  Free  Preu, 

"A  worlt of  ambitioua  ohafaotar,  dealing  with  ksnea  of  aatioad  md  IBonip^a 
interest,  in  every  trenchant  tone. .  .  .  Points  out  the  principles  which  ou^t  to  gnids 
this  country  in  view  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  foroaa  of  DMpotiBn  sad 
Freedom,  which  ia  only  for  a  time  deferred." — Brittol  Mercmy, 

London :  EdwabS}  Stakvoad,  6,  Charing  Oroaa,  aad  al 


THE    HOMILIST  for  September  (No.  31),  price  It.,  post-fim^ 
contains : — 


On  the  Yoioa  ol  the  Old  Pulpit  Ontha 
Second  of  the  Seven  Sayings  of 
Christ  on  the  Croes. 

Oid  Specimena  of  Ever-recurring  Fhcta. 

OfiRMS  OF  THOUGHT  :~The  Speon- 
lative  Difficulties  of  an  inquiring 
Intellect  Solved  by  the  Heart  of 
Practical  Piety.  The  True  Method 
of  Studying  Christianity.    The  Two 


Spirita.  TheXofalandthoPtoaitifo 
in  the  Dntiea  of  life.  Tfco 
nanoe  of  Ood's  Woid. 
Assodationa  of  the  BiTe 
Divine  Cacroto.  Qohiudo  PhSaa- 
thrraj. 

STARS  OF  CHR18TKKDOV  >^ 
Oi'Igett. 

UTEBABT  NOTICES,  Ac,  *gl 


In  crown  8vo.  price  5a.  doCh^ 

MILLENNIAL  STUDIES ;    or,  WHAT  SAITH  THE  SCSIP. 
TURE  CONCEBKINQ  THB  KINGDOM  AND  ADYEMT  Off  CHRIST  t 

By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Ltoh,  B.A. 

*''This  volume  contains  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  aulnooi.    •     •    •    To 
any  oue  who  wishes  to  understand  the  controversy,  or  who  mar  be  ineHaoil  to 
millennial  views,  we  earnestly  recommend  theae  *  MiUennhJ  Blamo'  Miko  boot  I 
we  know  upon  the  subject"— <8ico(»i«A  Chttgr^fothmal  Mmgmaimit, 

Third  Edition,  price  5s.  doth, 

THE  PBACTICAL  POWER  OF  FAITH,    mmtatediftm 
of  Popular  Discourses  on  the  Elofcnth  Chapter  oi  Hoknoib   Mm 
THoiiaa  Btanfit. 

"It  is  marked  throughout  by  that  libenaity  of  MitiiDMit,  Miipi«fll^gf 
gomentattwi  akx^oonoa^  and  robust,  manly,  practical  senses  wUoh 
with  the  name  and  pen  of  Mr.  Binney.**— ^raa^iBiiraf  B^i&lHrg, 


THB  9Qhmmo  m^fm^r  ADfn»Tm», 


BUPTTTBES.— BT  BOTAL  LBTTEB8  PATENT. 

r       WHITE'S  xDo.MAnr  LE7BB  Tums 

J  Is  allowed  bj  npwanls  of  iOO  Medical  Qentlemen  to  be  the  moit 
effective  inrention  in  the  ouratiTe  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  uee  of 
a  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  Hi  eflbcts,  ie  here  avoided;  a  soft 
bandage  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power 
is  suppUed  by  the  MOC-KAJN  FAD.  and  PATEt^T  hSVER  fitting  with 
BO  muoh  ease  mi  d^sfneip  ih»tit  «onet  ^  deteQM|  |pi4  OUgr  b*  wa*» 
during  sleep.  A  d^Mofiptire  ikfolfr  va^jVe  had,  Md  fPie  *tfin  (wm 
cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  tne  drcnmlbrenoe  of  the  ~ 
two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
¥aiiBfaet»-qr,  Jbr.  WTOSV*  M*  FiflCidilly,  LmdoA. 
Pric^  of  a  Single  TniM,  16i.,  iU.,  SIkM,  and  81s.  9d.  PoetMe,  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  81s.  6d.,  488.,  and  62s.  6d.    Postage,  ls.8d. 

It    Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  Wbiti,  Post  offioe,  PiocadHly. 

i  ELA8TI0  STOCXnrai,  SOOKfi  KrabOAFS,  #0. 

"^  The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
'*  peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COliPRESSIBLE^  and  the  best  invention  for  giving 
^  efficient  and  permanent  smyport  in  all  oases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
^  the  LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  fto.  It  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and 
Uezpeosive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  $ak  ordjDac7  rt<ifl|rlny  Prifa  ffom  Tc  ^  |o  |8«. 
^.     Mch.     Postage,  6d. 

JOHN  WHITB,  MAHUFACTUBn,  »8,  FIOOADIIXT,  lOVBOV. 


« 


|i 


f    TTOLLO WAY'S  PILLS  «ie  of  inSmts  lienegt  to  ysmim  anfferixig 

XI    from  narvoos  traoiora  and  mmmml  lsable«ssi>    Tbmw  tenovvie  ^e  nervooa 


^  JLX  from  narvoos  traoiora  and  gnand  lsable«sai>  Thay  tenovvie  the  nervooa 
system,  and  brace  the  muscles,  as  well  as  give  tone  to  the  stomach.    Their  purgative 

i  action  is  unaccompanied  by  pain,  and  aa  they  have  powerful  stomachic  as  well  ss 
aperient  and  purifying  properties,  they  literally  cany  on  the  work  of  invigoratlDg  the 
digestion,  relieving  the  bowels,  and  nqgulaitiqg  Una  pepratiDlui  at  anf  tpA  the  same 

)  time.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  medicine  in  existence.— Sold  by  all  medicine 
vendors  throughout  the  world,  and  at  Profeeeor  HollowBy's  establishments,  S44, 
Strand,  London,  and  at  80,  liaiden  Lane,  New  York. 


BBinSH    PBOTBCTOB    LIFB    ASSURAXTOE    COlCPAinr. 

OABTIAX,  £U)0,QOaA 

Chief  Offic*— 27,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON, 
With  Branch    Offices  in    Birmingham,  Bolton,    Bristol,  Derby,   Glasgow,   Leed* 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aad  Plyioouth;  and  Agenta 
in  the  principal  Towns  of  the  Kingdom. 

ALL  kinds  of  LIFE  BUSINESS  transacted  bj  this  flouriahing 
Cocnpaay.    Active  Agents  wanted,  towhcm  »  Ubaxal  coqimlpskm  wftl  he  gifen. 
During  the  last  twehre  mosths,  (ending  Jaly  tlsi»  1859)  above  1,900  aew  pelWea 
have  been  issued.     Prospectuses  and  erery  ii^ormation  furnished  on  application  to 
tin  Secretary,  JoHW  Phiixips.  2 

PURE    TBAe 

6oM  on'y  in  paokeU  mA  tins  of  all  rises,  eaek  bearing  the rfguatm^^fHw  ^lyi-faw 

witkoat  whioh  noM  if  gaDoii^ 


THE    SMFSESS    07    OHIVA'8    TEA. 

Consisting  of  yarious  sorts  of  really  fine  Tea,  well  matured,  and  ao  jodidou^lly  Uanded, 
that  great  fisTouraBdatceaglh  are  aooat  happily  ofliahteai.    BaA  pMks%  baata  ewti- 

fioates  that  it  is  _  

GENTHNE    A^W    lUfAPinUEBBATED    TEA. 

MOORE    AND   CO^   LITTLE   TOWER   STREET,   LONDON. 


10  ^PBX  ECLECTIC  XOKTHLT  ASVESIUBB. 


Dutch  and  Cape  Flowering  Bulbs. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

238,  HIGH  HOLBOBH,  LOHBOH, 

BEG  TO  AVNOUNCB  THST  HATS  VOW  FUBLUHKD 

THEIR    COMPREHENSIVE     CATALOGUE 


OF 


DUTCH  AND  CAPE  BULBS. 


THE   TWENTT-FIBST  AUTUMNAL  8EBIBS. 


Which  will  he  forwarded,  Jre$  of  charge  and  paat  pmi^  to  off  jurii  ^  ffa 

world  upon  application. 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO., 

ENCYCLOPEDIC   CATALOGUE, 

or 

FLOBICULTUKAL,  VEOETABUSi  ft  A0BICUITUBAI  »»gpff^ 

Acknowledged  to  he  the  host  puhliahed,— will  abo  he  fiirwardad  Wtm%  to  a 

parts  of  the  World  upon  application. 

A  f Ariieasi  cp  locie 

Will  also  he  forwarded  on  appllcatiMi  to  jAim  CUsnR  A»y  fj^ 

388,   HIGH  HOLBQBir,   UOnM. 


THB  BOLBCTIC  MOirrHLT  AJyVSOnBKR.  t 

In  December  will  be  pubUih«lj  A)\ 

*  Illuftrated  Edition 

OF 

j  The  Course  of  Time 

9  ipefin.     Se  Bebcn  IpoOoi,  3.;^ . 

Tbe  Draigiu  by  BIRKBT  FOSTER,  J.  TSNHIEL,  and  J.  CLArTON. 

EagnTcd  hj  S.  EFANS,  DALZIEL  Brothen,  uid  OREES, 

•  Im  Smtmri  Oeiatn. 

William  Blackwood  te  Soni,  BJiaimxA  lad  Lmdm. 

Now  nndy, 

'^"C    LAUD       W   E    L    F    0    E    D:'' 

A  BOHANCE. 

J                            London :  SiHPiiv  tXD  Co. ;  mnd  at  all  Ubmiaa.  IS 
_ , ^ 

Beooad  EditaoD,  tep.  8ro.,  tiandaiwialj  Ixnilld,  Sf. 
(fne  Ay  J*!!!*,  on  JfsoHjil  0/  Ikt  Amaual  in  PaKagt  SUmpt.) 

^  "T"  TOO ;    and  other  PoemB.    By  Nbwtoit  GoosnoB. 

'•  UDileiiiably  clever."— HVHy  Dapatck.  "He  will  «ohi«Te  haat-'—Tatt*  Mmf- 
tinr."  '-The  ifftui  of  a  genuine  Poet." — Ftrmaiuigk  MoO.  "Di^b^  mufad 
,  orginality."— H'«*Ii/  Gtroiwdt  "Wo  hope  to  meet  tbe  P(>«t  ■gatn,  and  Kraa.' — 
m'-SMhi^ii.v  Tinui.  "Solidity,  bfluity,  nod  delicuy  of  thought  preeentcd  in  Unguan 
tenM,  eupbooioui,  and  origiut." — Wi^eya%  Tintt,  "  A.  hedtbyiod  manly  tona,  ituia- 
ing  nut  in  bold  nilief  from  the  maudlin  efituions  of  tbew  d^anent«  dsTB.* — Plywumlli 
Mail.    "  The  book  hae  Bufficieot  merita  of  itaown  to  foraa  ita  way." — Bertt  ~ 


London  :  £.  Tukksend  iltKBUH,  u(d  Co.,  421,  Oxford  Strert;  and  tiU  BoolmeUan. 

MK.  LTNCH'S  HEVIEW  OF  THE  "  ETVULET'   CONTEO- 
VERSY,  will  ^pear  in  tba  HONTHLT  CHBISTIAN  SPECTATOB  isr 

_  N.,vfmbtr. 
~ '  London  :  HoDLSTO.v  aND  Stohuun,  6S,  FatemoaUr  Bow.  4 

grpiIE  MONTHLY  CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR    An  UnBectariwi 

I        M»f!BziDO  of  Practical  Keligion,  and  Chriiitian  and  Qenenl  Utsntun.     Pvb- 
l^liahed  on  thp  l«t  of  BTerj  Monti,  Siitj-four  Pagea,  prioo  Sd. 


Fifth  E-Utioii 


.''T'llE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  PHYSICAX 

'•*  \     AND  MORAL.   B;  Jaxca  H'Cosh,  LLD,  Prufeuor  of  Logis  uid  Het^byrica 

in  tl.f  yue.;n'B  L'nirenity  tor  IroIuuL 
Eiliaburgh  .  Sumssi-AEin  a 


THS  ECLECTIC  MOlfTHLT  ADYSBTISBIL 


CHEAP  WORKS  ON  ENTOMOLOGY, 

PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  VAN  VOOKST. 


THE  WOELD  OF  INSECTS :  A  GUEDB  TO  ITS  WONDBRS. 
By  J.  W.  Douglas,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  Sodety  of  London.    Priet 
8b.  6d. 

**'Mt.  Douglas  IB  at  <»ice  a  man  of  science  and  cnthnaiann.  ^  At  m  Toy  efily  ptfe 
we  find  ourBelves  under  the  direction  of  a  man  fiill  of  hiB  subjact^  and  i>"*inf»^  ij 
the  keenest  sense  of  its  use  and  beauty.  .  «  .  We  can  heutilr  reecoimend  Mr. 
Douglas's  book  to  all  seeking  a  Guide  in  the  yaried  Woild  of  Inaecta.'* — LUfgit 

Wukly  News. 

rPHE  ENTOMOLOGISTS'  ANNUAL  FOE  1856.     Seeamd  2*. 

A       tion,  with  Coloured  Plate.     Price  2s.  (Sd. 

*«*  This  edition  contains  Instructions  for  Collecting  Pkvaerving^  and  Amofpaf 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  and  an  Address  to  the  young  Wntomologiata  at  Etoa, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  at  all  other  Schools. 


T 


HE  ENTOMOLOGISTS'  ANNUAL  FOE  1856.     Second  Thoo- 

sand.     With  Coloured  Plate.    Price  2b.  0d. 


Ccmtents  :    Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Natural  Histoir  ;  Planmras  off 
logy ;  List  of  British  Entomologists ;  New  Britii^  Insects  m  1855,  kc,  kc,  Ac 

PEACTICAL  HINTS  EESPECTING  MOTHS  AKD  BUTTB- 
FLIES,  ¥rith  Notices  of  their  Localities  :  forming  a  Calendar  of  EntomokfW 
Operations  throughout  the  year  in  pursuit  of  Lepidopteim.  "By  Ricrakd  Smi*^ 

Price  Ss. 


"  Mr.  Shield's  little  woik  is  attractive  from  ita  combinaiion  of  pimotioal 
with  enthusiastic  ardour.  He  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  baairtlea  of  natw%  mk 
describes  them  with  taste  and  feeling.  He  adduces  the  azample  of  wdUi^  men  wW 
have  become  eminent  Entomologists,  and  shows  how  much  thia  atudy  ia  fitted  todriie 
away  ennui,  and  to  become  a  source  of  pleasure  which  ia  within  tno  riacih  of  «vay 
one."— ^a. 

This  day,  price  6d.,  No.  2,  of 

■pLEMENTS  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 


A 


N  OUTLINE  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTOET  AKD  CLAS- 

SIFICATION  OIV]JmjISH  INSECTS.    By  William  &  Daixa^  F.LJSL 
*•*  To  nMSmpleted  in  Fifteen  Monthly  Numben. 


This  day,  price  8d.,  No.  9,  Of 

A  MANUAL  OF    BEITISH    BUTTEEFLIES  AND  HOIH& 
By  H.  T.  STAiirTON,  Editor  of  *<  The  Entomologiata*  Aima^* 

*«*  To  be  completed  in  about  Thirty  Monthly  Nombers.    This 
descriptions  of  all  the  British  Species,  with  popular  readAUo 


find  them,  and  how  to  know  them;  and  will  be  lUustrated  wHlm 

LONDON :  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  PATERN06TSB  BOW. 


THE  BGLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVBRTISBR. 


Now  ready,  YoL  L,  price  4e.  doth, 

THE  EVANGELICAL  PBEACHEE ;  or,  Studies  for  the  Pulpit 
Thb  work  is  intended  for  tboee  wlio  are  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  honourable 
work  of  preaching  the  QospeL  The  heayy  duties  connected  with  the  paatoral  office 
often  leave  too  little  time  for  the  necessary  study  of  the  art  of  preachmg,  either  by 
reading  elaborate  sermons,  or  listening  to  the  living  voice  of  their  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  Hence  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  that  variety  of  thought  and  style  so 
essential  to  effective  preaching.  In  some  degree  to  supply  these  wants  is  the.  object 
of  this  work. 

If  will  be  oontinuedin  Monthly  Numbers,  price  4d.  The  First  Number  of  YoL  H. 
was  published  on  the  IstJuly.  Annval  Subscription,  4s.  Free  by  post^  ^s.-Psy- 
ments  in  advance. 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton  Row  and  Paternoster  Row«  16 

Just  published, 

THE  COMMENTABY^WHOLLY  BIBLICAL :  an  Exposition  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.    Part  I.,  price 

28.  6d.,  with  Maps,  Indexes, &c. 

THE  LARGE  PEINT  PABAGEAPH  BIBLE,  in  Separate  Books, 
Qenesib,  price  2s. ;  Exodus,  price  2s. ;  and  the  PsALMfl^  price  Ss.  6d.,  are  now 

ready.     With  Maps,  Indexes,  &c. 

London  :  Samuel  Bagsteb  a5D  Sohb;  15,  Pstemoster  Rowi  S 


Now  ready, 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHTJECH  MUSIC,  in  Mr.  Crawaw'a  Sol-fii 
Notation.     Full  Score,  stiff  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  the*Tunes  alone,  2b.;  the  Anthems 
alone,  8d. ;  Treble  and  Alto — Tunes  and  Anthems,  Is. 

London  :  Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.    Manchester :  FunoHBB  AJffD  TUBBm  7 


CLARKE'S  (DR.  ADAM)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  AND 
NEW  TESTAMENTS.    Six  VoU,  imperial  8vo,  doth.    Price  £8  8s.    Win  be 

ready  on  the  20th  of  November. 

London  :  William  Teqo  and  Co.,  S5,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside.  10 


JuAt  published,  post  8to,  clotii,  price  8s.  6d.,  post  free. 

XITORDSWORTH :  a  Biography.     By  Enwnr  Paxtok  Hood. 

*'  No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Hood's  Biogn^hy  will  refuse  to  admit  he  has  acquitted 
himself  ably  of  his  task,  and  that  the  Literary  Memoir  of  a  Poet  was  never  sustained 
by  a  kinder  or  more  sympathetic  friend." — Morning  Poti. 

Immediately  will  be  published,  a  cheaper  Edition,  price  Ss.  6d.,  post  hto,  of 

THE  PASTOR'S  WIFE:  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  SHBWfjjr,  of  Surrey 
Chupel.     By  Her  Husband.     Tenth  Thousand. 

"  One  of  the  most  tender,  beautiful,  instructire,  and  edifying  narratiyes  that  for  a 
long  time  has  come  under  our  notice." — ChritUan  Wiinett. 

London  :  W.  and  F.  Q.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without;  8 


I 


Just  published,  in  fcp.  8yo,  doth,  price  6s.  6d , 

XA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Uajely  E.  Leslie. 


'*  It  is  crowded  with  passages  of  genuine  poetic  power  with  isolated  thpugfats. 

which  the  highest  names  in  literature  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own." — Friend  of  Indiom 

"  It  is  the  best  book  of  poetiy  written  by  an  Anglo-Indian  which  we  have  seen." — 

Christian  Obicrver. 

London  and  Calcutta :  O.  C.  Hat  aitd  Co.  ;  Edinbuigh :  W.  BlaoKWOOD  aKD  Sohb.  8 


*'My  idea  is,  that  reading  lesson-books  should  con 
lessons  for  every  day  in  the  week  and  week  of  the  \ 
specially  designated  as  the  lessons  of  those  days  and  wee; 

*  «  «  ♦  « 

"It  is  a  recommendation,  of  the  coarse  of  lesson-bc 
here  described,  that,  by  prescribing  a  lesson  for  every  dft 
the  week  and  the  year,  and  making  the  mastery  of  that  les 
as  to  its  subject-matter,  as  well  as  the  leading  of  it, 
business  of  the  day,  it  imposes  a  task  for  every  day  as 
upon  the  master  as  the  children,  and  constitutes  a  registe 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  is  expected  to  hare  I 
done,  up  to  any  period  of  the  year  in  the  school. 

''The  children,  knowing  what  task  is  allotted  to  than 
every  day,  are  to  carry  home  their  books  with  them  in 
evening,  that  they  may  study  the  lesson  of  the  next  mozni 
and  come  prepared  for  the  examination,  and  the  fuller  < 
instruction,  which  the  master  will  found  upon  it" 


outj    m    oiiiiiioubij     ouumi    lu    utrr    tiitn^iugicai    TIOWB ;     BO    XiUkX    QQ    DOIMB  1 

oto  her  most  imnginative  trains  of  thought.     We  can  conEdeiitly  moouMMl 
tta  to  our  reiulers,  us  eminently  calculated  to  l)o  usefuL" Emmieiieoi  Mm, 

Third  Edition,  enlarged,  price  48.  doth. 

mS    OF    THOUGHT  :-.Es8av8  on  Intellect  tal  ud 

atncM,  Poetry,  Luxury.  Defect*  in  Evangelical  Prau^  da  Thi 

thA  *       f!hri«t'«  ^•tionale  of  Future       5tl»^_       _ 

7.'*ftO..  Ac.  'L^i 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 


DAILY    LESSON     BOOKS. 

Adapted  to  recent  improvements  in  Education.  Recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Council.  Adopted  in  the  Schools  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  largely  used  in  Parochial  and  other 
bchools,  both  public  and  private. 


TITLES. 

DAILY  LESSON  BOOK,  No.  L 

24mo.  48  pp.     Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

4    «.    d. 

Intended  to  furnish  Moral  and  InteUectnal  Instroction,  in  words  of 

One  Sellable  only  -  -  -  .  .  each  0    0    8 

DAILY  LESSON  BOOK,  No.  U. 

18mo.  cloth,  strong,  120  pp. 

Forty  Prose  Lessons  and  Forty  Poetical  ones,  including  a  variety  of 

Objects,  and  a  separate  and  complete  Courte  of  Spelling  each  0    10 


HOME  AND  COMMON  THINOS; 

A  Sequel  to  Daily  Lesson  Book,  No.  11.     ISmo.  cloth,  128  pp. 

Si^ty-six  Lessons,  original  or  compiled,  in  easy  reading,  comprising  a 
considerable  range  of  subjects  and  a  large  body  of  important 
fucts       .......  each  008 


1855. 


«•  A  View  of  the  Efridmee$  of  C^ristianiiy,    In    Three 

Parts ;  and  the  Hora  Faulina;  by  William  Fdey,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 

of  Carlisle ;  formerly  FeUo  w  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College^  Cambridge. 
A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  selection  of  QaestloiiB 
from  the  Senate-House  and  Colleee  Examination  Papers ;  designed  for 
the  use  of  Students,  by  Robert  Tbtts,  M.A^  Trimty  College.  8to. 
pp.  668 ;  price  lOf .  6d.  in  Clothu 

"  By  a  rnce  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Camhridce^  it  was  decreed  last  year. 


publioation . 

dencee  of  Christianity,  suited  to  the  reguirements  of  the  ettmination  as  amended. 
The  editor  has  judiciously  adde<i  the  *  Hors  Paulinae'  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
imporUnt  branches  of  the  auxiliary  evidences.  He  has  added  many  valoable  notes 
in  illustration  and  amplification  of  Paley*s  arrument,  and  prefixed  an  excellent 
analysis  or  abstract  of  the  whole  work,  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  fixing  the 
points  of  this  masterly  ar|ra>Q«nt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr  fotts'  is  the  meet 
complete  and  nsefal  coition  yet  published."— JSelMAe  Assieif . 

"  A  s  an  edition  of  Psley's  text,  the  book  has  all  the  excellence  which  might  be  ex- 
pected Arom  a  production  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  under  the  care  of  so  com- 
petent an  editor :  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  Mr  Potts  has  doubled  the  value 
of  the  work  by  his  highly  important  Prefisce,  in  which  a  clear  and  impressive  picture 
is  drawn  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  very  fbnndatioiis  of  oar 
faith,  and  the  ineressed  acoeealty  ibr  the  old  sdeoee  of '  XvMeaees*  is  wflH  ezpowided 
by  his  masterly  analyses  of  Faley's  two  works— by  his  excellent  notes,  whidi  ccmslst 
chiefly  of  the  fhll  text  of  the  passages  cited  by  Psley,  and  of  extracts  flrom  the  best 
modem  writers  on  the  'Evidences,' illustrative  or  corrective  of  Psley's  statemanta, — 
and  by  the  Examination  Papers,  in  which  the  thoughtful  student  will  find  many  a 
suggestion  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  hencefbrth  the 
standard  edition  of  the  <  Evidences'  and  *  Hone.'  **^BWkal  JUHew. 

"  The  theological  student  wOl  find  this  an  invalaafals  volume.  In  addition  to  the 
text  there  are  copious  notes,  indicative  of  laborious  and  nsefhl  research;  an  analysis 
of  great  ability  and  correctness ;  and  a  selection  flrom  the  Senate-House  and  Collega 
Examination  Papers,  by  which  ereat  help  is  given  as  to  what  to  study  and  how  to 
study  it.  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  book  perfect."— CAvrcA  and  iStatt 
Oazette, 

"The  scope  and  contents  of  this  new  edition  of  Paley  are  pretty  well  expressed 
in  the  title.  The  object  of  Mr  Potts  is  to  furnish  the  collegian  with  a  help  towards 
the  more  stringent  examination  in  theology  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  year  1851. 
The  analysis  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  students  not  accustomed  to  abstract  their 
reading,  ss  well  as  an  assistance  to  the  mastery  of  Paley ;  the  notes  consist  of  original 
passa^i^es  referred  to  in  the  text,  with  illustrative  observations  by  the  editor ;  the 
questions  have  been  selected  from  the  Examinations  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
an  useful  edition."— <S[ptfc/a/or. 

*'  Attaching,  as  we  do,  so  vast  a  value  to  evidences  of  this  nature,  Mr  Potts'  edition 
of  Paley's  most  excellent  work  is  hailed  with  noordinary  welcome— not  that  it  almost, 
but  that  it  fully  answers  the  praiseworthy  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  issued.  In 
whatever  light  we  view  its  importance— by  whatever  standard  we  measure  its  excel- 
lences—its  intrinsic  value  Is  equally  manifest.  No  man  could  be  found  more  fitly 
qualified  for  the  arduous  task  or  reproducing,  in  an  attainable  form  and  in  an  intelli- 
gible dress,  the  work  he  undertook  to  edit,  than  Mr  Potts.  By  an  industry  and 
patience,  by  a  skill  and  carefulness  of  no  common  kind,  by  an  erudition  of  a  high 
order,  he  has  made  '  Paley's  Evidences*  (a  work  remarkable  no  less  for  its  souiul 
reasoning  than  its  admirable  perspicuity)  adapted  to  the  Christian  student*s  every 
requirement  in  the  sphere  it  enters  on.  To  these  'Evidences'  the  *  Hors  PanlinK* 
has  been  added,  inasmuch  (we  quote  from  the  preface)  <as  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  auxiliary  evidences  of  Christianity.'  It  is  further  added  :— 
'  To  the  intelligent  student,  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  bringing  here  before 
liim  in  connexion  with  the  "  Evidences"  the  "  Hone  Paulin»"— a  work  which  con- 
sists of  an  accumulation  of  circimistantial  evidence  elicited  from  St.  Paul's  Bpiatles 
and  the  Acts  with  no  ordinary  skill  and  jadrmrnt;  and  exhibited  in  a  pellucid  style 
as  far  removed  from  the  unnatural  as  from  toe  non.natural  employment  of  Ungnsfe.' 

"  Without  this  volume  the  library  of  any  Christian  Man  is  incomplete.  No  com- 
mendation can  be  more  emphatic  nor  more  Just."— CAitrcA  of  England  Qj*arterif 

Longmans,  London. 
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BOOKS. 

We  said  that  in  former  times  a  kind  of 
reed  was  used  to  write  upon.  That  reed  was 
called  Papyrus.  It  is  from  this  name  that 
we  speak  of  our  paper.  In  former  times  also 
they  wrote  upon  the  leaves  of  trees;  it  is 
from  this  cause  that  we  talk  of  the  leaves  of 
a  book. 

The  Romans  called  a  book  liber.  This 
word  made  us  call  a  room  where  books  are 
kept,  a  librarj/. 

In  those  old  times,  when  skins  were 
written  upon,  they  were  rolled  up.  This  roll 
was  called  volumen.  This  old  word  has  been 
kept  by  us  as  near  as  may  be.  We  call  a 
single  book  a  volume. 

We  said  also  that  the  inner  bark  of  trees 
was  used  for  writing  upon.  The  people  who 
lived  in  England  many  hundred  years  ago, 
used  to  write  upon  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree. 
They  called  this  bark,  boc.  We  have  not 
chan<2:ed  the  word  much.  We  still  talk  of 
a  book. 

Question.  Application  of  the  terms  tued  in  referenet 
to  hooks — size,  divisious,  ^c. 

Lesson.  Nations  and  individuaU  increase  in  usejml 
knowledge,  only  by  the  judicious  employmgni  of 
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nto  li»T  most  imMginative  trains  of  thouglit.     We  can  confidontlv  neonxmemk 
ctH  to  o\ir  re;i(UTr«,  m  eminently  calculated  to  \je  useful.'* — Etan'i^iicai  JfofL 

Third  Edition,  enlarged,  price  48.  clotb. 
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Orcatneiys  Poetry,  L\ixnry,  Dof.'ctfl  in  KvangelicM  Prenching,  Tbe  Ftfsft  li 
onto  the  Arc.  Christian  Union,  The  Rntionnlo  nf  Future  RetribttUoBb  ~      " 
LUAM  McroMnii:.  Author  of  "  Mt.ral  Ai^eur'y,"  *c.,  &o. 

London:  Ward  ani>  Co..  Patoni<4tter  Row. 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

The  importance  of  mitsters  tiHng  rnnde  fmnilinT  with  the  use 

of  tlm  books  it  is  intended  they  shonltl  teach  has  been  power- 
fully urged  by  the  Rev.  Hesky  M!obelev  in  his  accoant  of 
tho  King's  SombomB  Schools.  He  says; — "This  (special  in- 
siruction  in  the  books  nsod)  appears  to  ma  bq  element  very 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  teaching  of  our  training  schools. 
T!if  masters  should  he  made  thoroughly  familiar  widi  the 
subji.'ct-ni  alter  of  the  reading  lessons  in  some  one  or  other 
of  tiie  series  of  books  provided  for  that  purpose,  capable  of 
letting  the  stibjects  of  those  lessons  before  the  children  under 
their  simplest  forms,  ttad  of  adding  to  them  n]l  that  is  neces- 
sary to  their  conipletenDss  aud  to  the  full  intelligence  of  tliem. 
^Miiny  of  these  lessons  contain  admirable  matter  of  instruotion 
for  t'biUren ;  bat  I  never  have  met  with  a  master  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  them.  It  is,  indeed,  no  eaay  matter  to  do  so : 
coudidenible  additional  reading  is  required  t«  that  end,  and  a 
jiuiii'ious  guidance.  This  would  be  best  obtained  at  the 
tr.iiiiing  school.  Every  reading  lesson  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  might  there  be  studied,  and  the  student  made 
fiimiliar  with  the  best  way  of  giving  it." 

It  is  in  order  to  facilitate  this  aci|niiintfuice,  and  to  furnish 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  Daily  Leit»on  Boots 
are  intended  to  be  ased,  that  the  following  specimens  and 
illiistraiivG  directions  are  given : — 
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DIEECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING. 


(In  order  to  render  fhe  transition  more  gradual,  time  gradations  of 
have  been  adopted  in  this  Second  Book ;  bo  that  the  reading  leaeons  at  the 
of  the  book  are  both  longer  and  more  difficult  than  thoae  at  iim 
The  lesson  on  page  6  is  one  of  the  most  diffioolt.) 


A  LESSON  ON  BOOKS. 


OBJECTS      TO      BE      PROVIDED. 

1.  Two  or  three  books  of  various  sizes, 

2.  A  sheet  of  paper y  folded  in  ^to^  Svo,  12mo,  dec. 

3.  Bark  and  papyrus ,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

4.  A  map  of  Europe, 

This  lesson  should  commence  with  reading,  as  the  connes 
of  the  words  to  be  spelled  with  the  lesson  will  not  be  seen  u 
it  is  botli  read  and  taught.  After  it  has  been  read  over  c 
or  twice,  the  interrogatory  exercise  should  commence, 
questions  be  put  07i  the  lesson  in  the  usual  way,  the  obje 
referred  to  being,  if  possible,  exhibited.  Other  words  ma^ 
illustrated  by  reference  to  their  terminations,  as  en — to  jm' 
"hard-en,"  "weak-en,"  &c.  {vide  end  of  book.)  Rome 
England  should  be  shown  on  the  map,  and  the  wav  f 
England  to  Eome  explained. 

The  monitor  or  teacher  now  looks  to  the  direction  at 
foot  of  the  page,  to  question  on  the  application  of  the  te 
used  in  reference  to  books,  &c.  This  he  will  be  enabled  l\ 
by  the  words  given  at  the  top  for  spelling. 

The  first  column  relates  to  size,  and  should  be  explains 
a  sheet  of  paper  folded  in  these  various  forms. 

The  second  column  will  suggest  questions  on  the  wa* 
which  books  are  sometimes  divided — such  as  Chapters,  i 
tions,  Verses,  Paragraphs,  (fee.  By  turning  to  the  /a*/  pag 
the  book,  the  child  will  find  a  ftiU  explanation  of  the  * 
used  to  denote  new  paragraphs  or  sections. 
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The  third  column  opens  up  a  line  of  quesUona  on  the  various 
kinds  of  books,  [heir  uses,  and  other  peculiarities.  This  exer- 
cise may  be  extended  at  pleaNure,  according  to  the  time  aiid 
ability  of  the  teacher.  The  deepest  interest  may  in  Uiia  way 
be  excited  and  sustained. 

The  Moral  Lesson  ehoald  now  be  faithfully  given.  The 
hint  at  the  foot  of  the  page  should  for  this  purpose  be  token. 
The  attention  of  the  children  will  then  be  called,  first  to  the 
early  times  when  men  wrote  on  bark  or  leaves, — their  condition 
will  be  noticed, — their  disadvantages, — the  absence  of  the  light 
of  truth  amongst  them,  &c.  Then  the  state  of  "  England  many 
hundred  years  ago"  should  be  explained, — thankfulneas  for 
present  mercies  should  be  excited, — the  responsihiKty  con- 
nected with  superior  advantages  urged,  all  which  will  naturally 
lead  to  the  specific  lesson  given  in  the  note. 

Fortv  prose  lessons  and  forty  poetical  ones,  including  a 
variety  of  Objects,  such  as  the  Eye,  the  Ear,  the  Hand,  Corn. 
Flax,  Hemp,  Colton,  Rags,  Paper,  Silk,  Skins,  &c..  Sic.;  and 
duties,  such  as  Truth,  Love  to  Parents,  Industry,  Prayer,  &£., 
&e.,  are  iocluded  in  this  second  book,  by  which,  when  imparted, 
tlie  eliild  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  third  book. 

Any  monitor  or  pupil  teacher  may  be  taught  to  impart  know- 
ledge in  this  way  to  a  class,  witli  sufiicient  accuracy  and  with 
proper  moral  feelint,',  if  he  is  only  properly  trained  to  it  bif  the 
previous  ntudy  of  the  particular  lesson  he  U  to  leach. 


THE  SPELLING  LESSON. 


Besides  the  words  at  the  top  of  each  page,  a  separate  and 
coniplgto  course  of  spelling  is  given  under  the  head  Saturday's 
Lessou,  and  this  is  to  be  taught  in  a  similar  way.  Instead  of 
a  multitude  of  words,  wluch  only  burden  the  mind,  such  only 
are  given  as  represent  families  or  classes ;  then  the  nameq  of 
commnn  things;  then  terms  which  describo  qualities;  then  a 
cari'ful  selection  of  verbs ;  and  finally,  words  of  irregular 
lurmation.  Bg  thin  meant  a  child,  by  ominittiiii;  to  memorif 
only  nixleen  nhort  pa^ef,  will  be  able  to  master  the  ortho- 
griipliy  of  any  wcrd  in  the  language. 


Jims  w.  pahker  ahp  bon,  wfst  strand. 
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into  h«r  most  imaginative  trains  of  thought.     We  can  confidentlv  v«i 
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In  Prose  and  Poctrt,  with  Analyses  nad  Simultaneoua  or  Giill«ry 

Lessons. 

'The  PiKCKS  selected  are  of  a  kind  diiertly  calculated  to  improve 
the  mind  and  character  of  dm  reader.  The  Poetry  will  be  found 
to  f:n'r>ur  loving  and  trustful  feelings,  a.  taste  for  tlie  eajoynunt  uf 
n.itural  sctiiery,  and  the  cultivation  of  an  humble,  contented,  and 
domesiic  spirit.  The  Prose  Pieces  inchide  cxtrncls  relating  to 
Xatura!  History,  Travels,  Home  ami  Foreign  Productions,  tho 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Slavery,  War,  Temperance,  Emt- 
nomy,  ChianlineM,  Trastworthioess,  Obedience  to  Laws,  Sancti- 
iication  of  the  Sabbaili,  Pioty,  &c. 

The  Analysks  are  prepared  on  a  new  plan,  including  not  merely 
the  Koota  of  Words,  bot  everything  requisite  to  the  most  ex.iot 
understanding  of  the  Lesson,  as  well  as  to  the  praottcal  application 
of  it,  both  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  heart. 

CHITICISM. 

"Tli^  TliirJ  Lcison  Book  is  of  such  a  character  thai  a  child  who  can 
riiil  uilh  rtHdiiicss  in  any  part  of  it  may  read  aa  readily  in  any 
modr.Tutely  easy  stoudard  work  of  geoCTnl  informaliou.  Eitch  day  s 
losson  hns  been  mads  to  inflndB,  firet,  a  test  of  holy  Bcripturee,  which, 
lifuifi  committed  to  memory,  may  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  day; 
nftiMiJIy,  a  brief  poetical  es&act,  adapted  to  improve  the  taste  and 
I'Tccito  the  nfTections;  and,  loatly.  a  portion  of  useful  knowledge,  in- 
tcnili'd  ru  a  goneral  exercise  in  r^admg,  to  eaeh  of  which  portions 
aniilyscs  and  practical  lesions  have  beeu  appended ;  to  each  week's 
pel  iif  lossoQs  hints  fiir  recapitolatory  and  simultaneous  ledsons ;  and 
lo  the  whole,  Usta  of  the  commonest  prdizes,  affiles,  and  Latin  root«." 
— Minuiei  <^  CauNcil.—Mr.  Fletcher  i  Report. 


RuppHuii  by   the    Depodtoty  of  the   firiti^  and   Foreign   School 
Society,  far  prejxvfmmt,  at  lOd. 
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Ringed  Animals  and  Gmstara 
Spiders  and  Lasects         Badiata 

Appendix. 

Remarkable  ^ras 

Sacred  Chronology 

Remarkable  Men 

Remarkable  Events 

Discoveries  and  Inventions 

Geograpliical  Definitions 

Heights  of  Mountains 

Lengths  of  Rivers 

Geogra])hical  Prefixes  and  Affixes 

Definitions  of  the  Sciences 

G^mctrical  DefiniUona 

Astronomical  Tenns 

Table  of  Specific  Charities 

Botany,  Linuasan  Glasaifiration 

Specimen    Lesson   of    Etymologic 

Questioning 
Prt'fixes        Affixes        Boots. 


At  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  School  Society,  Is.  dd,  preptnfma^ 


«     •«.••>    ...    ......^^^■^.j    *•>    ••&    A*v&    *>kAx,*jt\j)^kiZAk    vitiWSJ    SO   VlUn    IIO   TNMHS 

1  into  hiT  most  imr-.^inativo  irMi:i.-<  o{  thonj^ht.     Wc  can  confi«1onth-  recumma 
^ructrt  to  our  rciulcrs,  a:*  emiiiontly  c:»lculateii  t«»  Ik;  usi-ful." — Eca»j*lical  Mof 

Third  Kditiou,  enlnrgc^l,  price  48.  cloth. 

C3U11S    or    TlTOrOllT:— E^^savfl  on   Intellectual   and    Mor 

Grc!\tnoHfs  l*«»etry,  Luxuiy,  l)of»'<-trt  in  Kvangolical  Prenchinp,  TTie  P^ilpft 
mto  the  Ace,  C'.irii^Miiu  Union,  Tho  K-itiimnI«>  of  Future  Retrlhntioa,  Jtc*! 
JIAM  McCoMmr..  Author  of  "  Monil  A-PU' y,"  *c..  &o. 


■wtr  .  .... 


v« 


CRITICISMS. 


Front  the  Report  oftlie  Rev.  JSennj  Mosely,  MA.,  F.R.S.,  1847,  ^.  28. 

"  Reading  lesson-books  niay  be  cooTeniently  divided  into  lliose  of 
wliicli  it  is  the  object  principally  to  give  tbe  children  a  mechanical 
ability  to  read,  and  thoae  of  which  it  is  tbe  principal  object  to  instruct 
tiiejii  in  the  Bubject-matter  of  what  they  read.  Now,  in  regard  Id 
this  latter  clas.s  of  boots  (those  in  which  the  subject-matter  has  the 
:i£cenik'iicy),  I  t]iink:  that  an  aiTELngcnient  like  that  of  tho  reaiSers  of 
the  British  and  Forel^  Sciiool  Society  (the  Dmlg  Ziason  Books)  is 
the  best." 


From  "  Suggeslire  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular  Instruction^  by  the 
Itev.  Richard  Daiixs,  View  of  Kimfa  SonAornt  (now  Dean  of 
Hereford). 

"  Although  much  depends  on  the  achoolmaster  in  the  success  of  a 
school,  yet  nauch  depends  also  oa  the  books  which  arc  introduced. 
In  the  selection  of  these  there  should  be  no  prejudices  as  lo  their  being 
published  by  this  or  that  society.  I  am  aware  that  prejudices  hiive 
liitherto  existed,  moro  particularly  in  my  owo  profession,  with  regiird 
to  the  books  pnbUshed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  schools,  and  this  has 
greatly  hindoi-cd  a  more  estcnsive  use  of  them. 

"  Xow,  as  a  set  of  educational  books  in  secular  instmction  for  our 
elementary  schools,  thi'y  are  very  good;  not  only  good  in  substance,  as 
to  the  lessons,  Ijut  they  contain  also  excellent  liiats,  which  will  be  found 
most  useful  lo  ihc  (eacliers." 


From  "  Papers  for  Oie  Sclioolmaster,"  edited  at  St.  Mary's  Sail, 

ClitUaikam. 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  done  good  service  by 

;  publication  of  a  series  of  original  booix  (the  Daily  Lesson  Bookt). 

iiiently  adapud  both  in  matter  and  style  to  elementary  objects." 


30J1S  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  \VF,ST  STRAND. 


For  Schools  unconnected  with  Societies,  and  for  Ladies'  Schools. 


Editions  of  the  preceding  {ire  published  for  the  use  of  Academies  anl 
other  private  Schools,  under  the  following  titles  : — 

In  2Amo.y  Sd.     46  pp. 
GROSSLEY'S  COMPREHENSIVE  PRIMER. 


In  ISmo,,  Is. 
GROSSLEY'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING. 


ISmo.y  Sd.     128  pp. 

HOME  AND  COMMON  THINGS; 

Being   a   Sequel  to   Daily  Lesson   Book,  Xo.  11. 


256  pp.     12mo.,  strong,  2s. 

POETRY  AND  PROSE  ; 
Being  a  Supplement  to  Daily  Lesson  Book,  Xo.  III. 

New  Edition,  1 2mo.,  Is.  6rf. 
GROSSLEY'S  COMPREHENSIVE  READER. 


New  Edition,  improved,  \2mo.,  2s.  Gd. 

CROSSLEY'S  COMPREHENSIVE  CLASS  BOOK 
III..tory,  Physics,  Natural  History,  Geography,  and  Miscella;i::s. 

All  the  above  are  verij  sttvngly  hound  in  blue  cloth. 


QUESTIONS^ 

Adapted  to  Crossley'a  Comprehensive  Glass  Book,  and  to  Daiiv  L-??-. 
Bo  )k,  Xo.  IV.,  by  lluv.  J.  M.  AV.xkefield,  Senior  Assistant  Mo?:.:  ::" 
SIll'ow:^l)llry  School.     12nio.,  blucclothy  Is.  GcZ. 

Til*  <>(>  QiK'otidna  wi'reoncinally  propiirud  for  the  u^e  of  the  Shremburr  Grammur  SrkooC.  tfv* 
rciiifo:  ot  tlif  Ui>v.  Dr.  Kknnkuit,  thv  Head  Maairr,  where  they  are  luod  in  couxicJLH/ii  mit&  '<£m 
C''.Mii'n-lii-nMv«  CIOHfl  ])<)«ik. 

Tilt-  Um  btious  received  :ue  advan*aL"?.  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  personal  revision. 


Fr(>?n  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Mosely,  M.A.,  -F.^.5.,  y-c.  4-c. 

**  It  may  hv  a  (lucstion  t»nt'n  to  dispute  whether  good  eler.ivr.Tarr 
5..1i(^i.>l  books  should  or  fc;lu)iil<l  not  he  equally  good  for  all  chiiip.:!. 
wlialt-vtM'  may  he  th(^  ^;tatio^  o{  thoir  parents,  or  that  which  thvv  s?r 
tlu'insclvL'S  to  fill.  I  merely  state  the  Jaet  that  the  most  apprQVf*i  f."- 
mentdni  school  hofihs  icoidd  suit  a  boarding  scliool  as  tcell  aa  a  vi^M 
schvoir—1^^7,  Vol.  L,p.  28. 

J.  &W.  Rider  Printers,  Bartholomew  Close,  London. 


m    .-.» .   ...  » ^t   ...  1.-  1    »in-' ■I'.i^.jiii   MtfMH^   i»u  iiDtix  no  poi#»'»B  ^ 

<l  into  li.-r  i:i'»-t  ifv:i'i!i:itiv«'  ir.'i:--  nj'  tIi'Hj'_'lit.     Wo  f.iiM'rtTifi.l.ntiv  rvv-i  n.-r 
tracts  tn  our  ivmI- r--.  i\<  i!i'iM:.!-T:y  «.•  ilonlar-l  t'»  l-f  ii-..-t'al." — I'.-ir    ''fli.-u   V*- 


Thinl  I'Miil'Hi,  en' ip^.-.l.  iirice  Is.  cloth. 


-rf)rUS    or    Tll(>r(inT:-i:-<ays   .)m    Int..lWtual    and    M.^ra" 

^  (li'.::\1noss  r<>'-<ry,  L;i\ipy,  l)"f---<s  in  llvanir-li- 'd   Pnv.'-liiiii:,  Thr  VrxiyA  s 

'    Jon  to  \\v-  A'-'.',  t'  i^i-*i'n  rni"^i.  'I"':--  !'-.i=..ri:il.-  ..f  V\\\\\r\-  ni'tnlmtion.  kc^k^ 
.     'II.LI.XM  McC'.)*"'!'  ■  Autli-.r  ..f  "  M..V..1  .\  ...,,  .y."  a-. v.  &.-. 

I...ii<i.-n-  Wwii  AN.'  <'■»..  P.. t-i!:  ..-.:•  ll'.w. 


Foohoap  Odavo,  Priee  Five  Shtttbiffi. 


hat.   ^» 


AN    ACCOUNT 

or  tax 

AIDS  AFFOBDED  10  POOB  SIUDEim, 
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KNCOUBAOEMENTS  OFFERED  TO  DHIOENT  STUDEMI8. 
BEWABBS  CONFEBBED  ON  SUGOESSFUL  8IDDEMTB 

nr 

ti^le  8tnfiim{tg  of  ^taiArftfie; 


TO  WHICH  18  PRinXID, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  HAXIMB,  APHORESMB,  Ac 

PBSIONKD  FOB  THB  1T8B  OF  I1BABBBB& 


By   ROBERT  POTTS,   M.A. 

TBimTf  coutas. 


rndiqne  edhlis  inemlirit.— Hob. 


CAMBRIDGE : 

FKINTSD  AT  THE  UMIVSnaTT  PMBK8. 

LONDON: 

JOHN  W.  PARKEB  AND  SON,  WFilT  STRAND. 


^  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianiiy,    In   Three 

Parts  ;  and  the  Hora  PatdincB;  by  William  F^ey,  D.D.,  Archdeaoon 
of  Carlisle ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
A  new  Edition^  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  selection  of  Questions 
from  the  Senate-House  and  College  Examination  Papers ;  designed  for 
the  use  of  Students,  by  Robert  Totts,  M.A^  Trimty  College.  8vo. 
pp.  668 ;  price  10*.  6rf.  in  Cloth. 

**  By  a  rrace  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambrid^,  it  was  decreed  lut  yeftr, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  should  assume  a  more 
important  place  than  formerly  in  the  '  Previous  Examination.*  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent publication  is  to  furnish  the  academical  student  with  an  edition  of  Paley'a  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  examination  as  amended. 
The  editor  has  judiciously  added  tlie  '  Hone  Paulinse '  as  fonniojf  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  auxiliary  evidences.  He  has  added  many  valuable  notes 
in  illustration  and  amplification  of  Paley's  argument,  and  prefixed  an  excellent 
analysis  or  abstract  of  the  whole  work,  which  wul  be  of  g^reat  service  in  fixing^  the 
points  of  this  masterly  arg^ument  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr  POtts'  ia  the  moat 
complete  and  useful  eoition  yet  published."— £e/Mf<c  Review, 

"  A  s  an  edition  of  Paley's  text,  the  book  has  all  the  excellence  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  n  production  of  the  Cambrid^i^e  University  Press,  under  the  care  of  so  com- 
petent an  editor;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  Mr  Potts  has  doubled  the  value 
of  the  work  by  his  big^hly  important  Preface,  in  which  a  clear  and  impreaaiTe  picture 
is  drawn  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  very  foundations  of  our 
faith^  and  the  increased  necessity  for  the  old  science  of  *  Evidences*  is  well  cxpouude«l 
by  his  masterly  analyses  of  Paley's  two  works— by  his  excellent  notes,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  the  full  text  of  the  passasres  cited  by  Paley,  and  of  extracts  fh>m  the  be«t 
modern  writers  on  the  'Evidences,'  illustrative  or  corrective  of  Paley's  statements,— 
and  by  the  Examination  Papers,  in  which  the  thoiig^htfUl  student  will  find  many  a 
RUfi^g^estion  of  the  fcrcatest  importance.  We  feel  that  this  ousrht  to  be  henceforth  the 
standard  edition  of  the  *  Evidences'  and  <  Horn.*"— Bibiical  Rewiett, 

''The  theolog^ical  student  will  find  this  an  invaluable  volume.  In  addition  to  the 
text  there  are  copious  notes,  indicative  of  laborious  and  useftil  research ;  an  analysis 
of  great  ability  and  correctness ;  and  a  selection  from  the  Senate-House  and  CoUefre 
Examination  Papers,  by  which  great  help  is  given  as  to  what  to  study  and  how  lo 
study  it.  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  book  perfect."— CAarrA  an  J  :State 
Gazette, 

"  The  scope  and  contents  of  this  new  edition  of  Paley  are  pretty  well  expressed 
in  the  title.  The  object  of  Mr  Potts  is  to  furnish  the  collegian  with  a  help  towards 
the  more  strini^ent  examination  in  thcolog)'  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  year  1851. 
The  analysis  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  students  not  accustomed  to  abstract  tlieir 
reading,  as  well  as  an  assistance  to  the  mastery  of  Paley ;  the  notes  consist  of  oricinal 
passages  referred  to  in  the  text,  with  illustrative  observations  by  the  editor ;  the 
questions  have  been  selected  from  the  Examinations  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
an  useful  edition."— A^^c/rt/or. 

"  Attaching,  as  wo  do,  so  vast  a  value  to  evidences  of  tliis  nature,  Mr  Potts*  edition 
of  Paley's  most  excellent  work  is  hailed  with  noordinary  welcome— not  that  it  almost, 
but  that  it  fully  answers  the  praiseworthy  purpose  for  which  it  haa  been  issued.  In 
whatever  li^ht  we  view  its  iuiiMrtance— by  whatever  standard  we  measure  its  excel- 
lences—its intrinsic  value  is  equally  manifest.  No  man  could  be  foand  more  fitly 
qualified  for  the  arduous  task  or  reproducing,  in  nn  attainable  form  and  in  an  intrlh- 
gible  dress,  the  work  he  undcrtoulc  to  edit,  than  Mr  Potts.  By  an  industn-  and 
patience,  by  a  skill  and  carvfulness  of  no  common  kind,  by  an  erudition  of  a  hi^ 
onliT,  he  has  made  '  Paley's  Kvidciicus'  (a  work  remarkable  no  less  for  its  souiut 
rcasuiiiiig  than  its  admirable  p;.>rspicuity)  ad.^pted  to  the  Christian  student's  every 
rtMiuireineiit  in  the  sphere  it  enters  on.  To  these  'Evidences'  the  '  Hone  Pauline* 
has  hocn  added,  inasmuch  (wo  quote  from  the  preface')  'as  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branchrs  of  the  auxiliary  evidences  of  Christianity.'  It  is  further  add«Hl  :— 
'  To  the  intelligent  student,  no  npoloory  will  In*  necessary  for  bringing  here  before 
liiin  in  connexion  with  the  "  Kvidenocs"  the  "Hone  Paulina"— a  work  which  con- 
sists of  an  accumulation  of  circumstantial  evidence  eliciteil  from  St.  Paul'ii  Epistles 
and  the  Acts  with  no  ordinary  fkill  and  iud^mrnt;  and  exhibited  in  a  pellucid  »t}le 
as  far  removed  from  the  unnatural  as  from  the  non-natural  employment  of  laqgUAge.* 

"  Without  tliis  volume  the  library  of  any  Christian  Man  is  incomplete.  No  com- 
mendation can  bo  more  emphatic  nor  more  just."— CAvrrA  0/  Emgiand  Q««rfer(« 
lievieie. 

Lonfjmans,  Lon«lon. 


Edited  by  R.  POTTS,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometfy  (The  University  Edi- 
tion) \^ith  NoteSj  Geometrical  Exercises  from  the  Senate-House  and 
College  Examination  Papers,  and  an  Introduction  containing  a  brief 
outline  of  the  History  ot  Geometry.  Svo.  Together  with  the  Ap- 
pendix.   lOs, 

The  Appendix  consists  of  some  additional  notes  on  the  Elements,  a  more  com^ 
ulete  Exposition  of  the  Geometrical  Analysis,  a  short  Tract  on  Transversals,  and 
Kemnrks,  Hints,  &c.,  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problems,  &c.,  in  the  Geometrical 
Exercises. 

EucMs  ElemetUs,  The  First  Six  Books  (The  Sohool 

Edition,  the  fourth),  yriili  Notes,  Questions,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and 
Hints  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problems,  &c.    12mo.    Price  4s,  6d, 

EucliiTs   Elements^    A    Supplement    to    the    School 

Edition,  containing  the  Portions  read  at  Cambridge,  of  the  Elerenth 
and  T  welftli  Books,  with  Notes,  a  Selection  of  Problems  and  Theorems, 
and  Hints  for  the  Solutions.    12mo.    Price  It. 

Euclid's  Elements,  The  First  Three  Books,  reprinted 

from  the  School  Edition,  with  the  Notes,  Questions,  Geometrical  Exer- 
cises, and  Hints  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problems,  &c.  12mo.  Price  Sf. 

Euclid's  ElementSj  The  First  Two  Books,  with  the 
Notes,  Questions,  and  Geometrical  Exercises.    12mo.    Price  1«.  6<^. 

Euclid's  ElemerUs^  The  First  Book,  with  the  Notes, 

Questions,  and  Geometrical  Exercises.    12mo.    Price  1#. 

Euclid's   Elements^    The  Definitions,  Postulates,  and 

Knunciations  of  the  Propositions  of  the  First  Six,  and  of  the  Elcvcntli 
and  Twelfth  Books.    12mo.     Price  Orf. 

In  addition  to  its  extensive  use  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
( 'ambridge,  and  the  Piineipal  Grammar  Schools,  Mr  Potts'  Euclid  is 
on  the  Catalogue  of  Books  supplied  at  the  Depositories  of  the  National 
Society,  >Vestminster,  and  of  the  Congregitional  Board  of  Education, 
IlomeVton  College  ;  as  well  as  on  the  Onicial  List  of  tlie  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education ;  and  the  Books  may  be  obtained  through 
those  cliannels  at  reduced  cost  for  purposes  of  National  Education. 

It  may  be  abided  that  the  Council  of  Education  at  Calcutta  have 
lecn  pleased  to  order  the  introduction  of  tlieso  Eklitions  of  Euclid's 
IClements  into  the  Schools  and  Colleges  under  their  control  in  Bengal. 

Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
John  W.  Paiiker  and  Sox,  West  Strand,  London. 


'■lo  »)  opinion  Mr  PaMi  liw  toMie  ■  v^lMbljMlJdltlga  jp  OlMtrtlwyilg^jp 

CoUtft,  Cm*rtitt. 

'  Mr  Fotti'  BditigD*  ot  BMcBiTj  OAHWcfnr  m  chuKtaliad  bfa  do*  illpttttjlfci 
--"    — ■-"  —' ' rf  tiM  Ofcek  Oamatn,  ud  u  MnriaWM  wUhM 


"Br  the  pablieUla>or  theaa-worlu,  Mr  Potla  bu  doneTcry  greafii 
canu  at  GeoEiclriol  Science  I  I  bkve  adojitHl  M  r  Poits' nork  u  ttije' 
mr  omi  Lectiuvi  in  Geometrr,  and  I  bi^Ileve  thnt  it  la  tvcaanncmlHlT 
tiMinUled  Tutors  ind  Prohsun  )■  this  Universtiy."— Butfrf  Wtlkir,  _ 
JtMiter  la  txrtrlmmtal  PUttnpliu  iit  the  CuK^eriily,  and  MatimaHi 
Wtultfm  Celief,  Ox/ard. 

"  When  the  neater  PBrfion  of  ihis  Fart  or  the  Cottnt  ma  p 
Bometinu  been  ta  two  in  the  Academr,  a  nex  Bdition  of  KncUd'a  KleawM.bTUr 
Robert  PottB,  U.A.,  oTTrlnllT  Collegio,  Cambridge,  wliirh  \i  \\\tt\i  la  supcneoe  Dwat 
athera,to  the  e]ilent,at  leaii,ar  Ibe  Six  tkKdu.mu  publiibed.    Ftom  tte  g~- — ■ 
ofuTUginr  tbe  UeinonitntioDi.thla  edllkm  hu  the  aitvinti^a  oftbair-'' 
fbnu,  taA  It  U  ■(  Ihc  lanM  time  free  from  the  maiiirold  ot^tions  U— ' 

farm  i*  open.    The  duodecimo  erliHon  or  Ibl*  nork,  roioprisinE  onlv  tt. 

Hooks  of  Koelld,  with  DedacUons  ft'oaithem,faavlnKbeaiDlroduce4Bt  lblUiRI>-4 
tnlion  ai  a  teit-booli,  now  nnden  any  oilier  tVeUiM  oo  Plane  OwBnelryiftiBi.wtiiiT 
In  our  conne  of  MBlhenuUc>."-~Prc/a»  fg  a  Trtatiii  «  Deacriptlve  Oariietry, 
ie.  fvr  Ue  [7m  tf  lit  Rofl  MiUlary  Acadany,  bt  S.  Hunter  CbrialM,  H.A.,  tf 
Trinity  Colhgt,  CMMdat,  Setrtlary  of  llie  Kayol  Sacitly,  ic.  »*d  Prtfttttr  ^ 
UalJitwiaUcilii  Ike  RayaimUarg  Aeaatmj,  Watl>i\ek. 


^•. 


___  .  _ _ _. ;iired  tbe  laj  apMI  of 

Endid't  GcomeliT,  by  meaoi  which  are  aimply  mecbanlcaL  It  cooiMa  m  prinUar 
(be  ayllogiBin  in  ■  aGpanle  panirnpb,  and  the  membera  of  It  in  aepante  anbitln- 
"'-"a,  each,  for  the  moat  part,  occopyinf  a  linele  line.  The  dlTiaiuna  of  &ptnB> 
■ ''iiniurequlrinicattlnstanfatbaarht^  ^^.™J* 

„ -- - _rttorilr- 

it  iu  only  merit."— i>U(wv*l(«'  Ua^tbit,  Jm—rf,  U 
we  may  judi;;  from  the  nlntiani  we  have  akelched  of  t  bw  of  Ibem  [tin 
trical  KxerciaeeJ,  ne  abonld  be  led  to  conaider  then  admlnbly  tdMM  M 
e  the  (late  ai  well  la  the  akillorthc  StudeDl.  As  a  leiiei  of  laAetow  raer- 
inLteed,  we  do  not  think  Iherc  eiista  one  at  all  eomparaUe  to  it  la  otv  Inn- 
-viewud  either  in  rtrneuce  to  Ibe  atudent  or  tewAct."— Jfwi^riM'lCvutof, 

•■Ilie'UinU'ue  not  to  be  uoderslood  as  pronoslllow  VMkel  OOt  tt  iMMIb,  In 
„e  manser  of  Rland'a  Pniblcma.or  like  tluwe  wortlilui  Ihiui  ailed  'Ken,' «■ 
Kenerally' forged  and  tied,'— oiere  books  Airllie  dull  and  tbe  Mir.  In  Mna  cnneo 
refereDcesonlyarcmadetolheFrepMillonsonwhichaaolallondepenilai  li  olben, 
we  have  a  aleu  or  Iwa  of  the  proceaa  indicated  {  in  one  caa«  tba  ualyili  In  bfMl 
Kii-en  to  flndllieconstrDclinn  ordemonatiatlon;  in  another  case  tbe  Raena of  wlk 
Uccaiionally,  tbau(h  aeldom,  the  entire  proi-eas  la  tiren  at  a  mo<M:  tat  MOit 
commonly.  Just  si<  miieb  is  suneeled  aa  will  enalile  a  slodnt  of  Kitntf  aMMrl* 
cninplrle  the  whole  aolutlon— In  atiort,  Jual  an  much  (and  no  moi*)  tmt^tntm  fa 

nlTordnl  aa  would,  and  Html  *f,  nffnrdedhy  a  tutor  to  hia  pupil.     Mr  Pr* 

to  us  lo  hare  bit  Ihe  'coldini  mtnu'  of  Onmetricsl  tDtonhln."'    " -■- 
----  ^■"  ■"-■). 

most  conacrentloiudy^retDminenil^  it  JThe  School  KJItltin]  to_o 
lri|iniulcd."- 


B  niost  conaeientlontiy  rcfommenil  it  fThe 
ders,  as  the  brtt  nlitinn  of  the  bni  book  on 
■■-Jlerlinmci-  M.iga:lac,  No.  I.SI7. 


DR.    DE    JONGH'S 

LIGHT   BROWN 


^ 


FBEPABED  HI  THB  LOPTODER  ISL18,  HOEWAY: 


TEST  OF   CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

BT    DR.    DE    JONGH, 

OF  THE  HAGUE, 

LilcM<>U..iinni«r..l1hi!lhitcbArmy.Corrci]Knidlnal[iimbcrort1ia"Soi:l«lJUollc»'Fm(ii<iB'' 

of  r.iii-.  Aiilh.ir  gt  ■  tnnUM  ontitloJ  ■'Dinqiitnltio  c™n|»t»ltTii  chimim-rocdlM  do 

triliux  d;cIJ->coi4i  iikIU  >iHicliibua  "  (UtRcht,  1M3),  uid  of  aitork  sntltlHl 

commomDjcn  tb«r9ItculLqus"^1I^  ISM);  eU.,  etc, 

A'liiiiuiflcred    irich    ipeedr/    tind    maritd   succes)    in    tAe    Crealmatt    oj 

CONBUHPTIOH,    BBONCEITtS,   ASTHMA, 

aoDr,  ssEtiHATiaif,  sciatica,  diabetes, 

DI3EASE3   OF   TBE   BEIK,    NEURALGIA, 

RICKETS,    nWAHTIIE   WAffTIBQ.    OZHERAL   DEBILXTT, 

AND   ALL   ECBOFULOra   AFFECTIOIIS. 

\}\t.  DE  .lOKdiT,  an  pmincDt  Dutch  pliyMcian,  liui,  m  a  veil  knavn.  dcTOteil  liim- 
fcll  for  upnurds  of  sixteen  jcnra  to  b  teries  of  idcntific  mcircliGs  bto  Iha  nattm 
mill  proiicrlici  of  Cod  Lircr  Oil.  His  works,  rccordmg  these  inmtigDlioDi,  bata 
bi'en  Ininilitcd  into  most  of  llie  European  liiiEiiages ;  by  uniTertiiL  udmiuioD, 
Ihr;  nrc  regnrdcd  b;  tbo  Fitcully  a  the  standiiTd  authorilj'  upon  lbs  mbject  i  and  in 
nil'iitioD  to  the  ipontnneoui  spproral  and  highly  ilnttoring  tcslimoniaii  from  lomo  of 
(lie  nioet  diatinguif  bed  mcdicil  men  nod  gcicntific  cliemisti  in  Europp,  Ihey  haie  been 
ri'wanled  by  liis  Uajeety  LioPOiiH  I.,  the  King  of  the  Belgiana,  nith  tbe  large  gold 
mi-da)  of  merit,  and  by  his  Majesty  Williah  II.,  the  Eing  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
a  ■■ilrcr  mednl  ([ifcinlly  ttruck  for  the  purpose. 

Db.  DE  JoNon'B  ciaborate  chtnnical  inceitigationi  and  tIicTap«DticaI  nperimmta 
with  llie  seieml  kinda  of  Cod  Liter  Oil,  have  demonetnited  the  anperior  efficacy  of 
(liiii  puri:  Light  Brown  Oil,  which  eOcclg  a  ruie,  rplirvpa  symptoms,  and  alleTistei 
tuDt'ring  in  a  lauch  shortrr  time  than  tbo  Palo  Oil :  iodine,  phosphate  of  lime, 
Tobitile  acid,  and  tbe  elements  of  the  bi!o— impart  in*  tho  colour  to  the  Oil,  and 
deemed  amongst  its  most  active  and  esieiitial  priuciplea — being  invariably  present  in 
larger  quantities  than  in  tho  Pale  Oils  mannfactnTed  in  Great  Britain  and  Newfound* 
laud,  which,  by  their  mods  of  preparation,  are  in  a  great  meaguie  depriied  of  these 
OL'tiio  properties. 


DtSTIHCTIVE  PECULIARITIES  AND  SUPERIORITY 
DR.  DE  JDNGH'3  OIL. 


ttbeeniune*n^T)UT«Cc4Iiitr  Oil,  oontdiQin^  all  Ike  vi\n  uid  weailul  naS- 
v,flBl  propertiM  th«  llioraiifulltal  BHinriraiui  hut  f»it)il  lo  h*  mMl  eUtitita  m  tlw 
Opemtioii  o(  the  rwnrfy.  biuig  pruvaroi  »a)i  tlir  prmlml  e«r«  wHj  faaa  thU  •p<«M 
of  cod-&>ti  «hich  jieldt  thote  in  tlu-  krgott  [[uantitj,  ma&  hj  a  pcvUM  vhkk  Mfiuci 
their  piewnoB  !n  the  nrofcr  and  (olloit  giroportion. 

Ceing  iararisbl;  *uQcuitt<d  to  ekllful  uid  9LTu;in1oua  clwiniiul  luilyila  lif  Ds.  m 

JOKaa.itt  e«DuItHinai-i,{)iirit^,  buiI  unirorm  it.rmii;(h  am  MnHUin^u  ' *~* 

'  itfsTU  pcMible,  aefrlun,  nfg[il«r,  and  imifonBfMiiltmo'llBm 
ulmiaitteTcd  ta  llic  ume  psiiiMit,  at  in  limlkr  iUmmm  or  oiiwm 
tof  te  and  odour  it  ia  not  diiajraialilo  or  rapubirai  it  b  «aBj  «»■(■;  «■«• 
lusea  or  attsr-tMM  i  is  bocna  vk)i  fncirTtj,  and  not  wJibW  ^  As  fteuiA  t 

not  irritate  or  diftorb  Ok  or^au*,  liut  iBi)>r'itiu  tho  fimotluM  of  ^IpMt'oa  aa4 

VntiBitatioD ;  nntber  6dm  it  produce  id;  mmtitolioTiil  donu^ewl.  Ita  w«a9 
tfitretore  be  contiiiaed  for  a  long  psriod,  and  alilmu  ial<imp<MD,  In  (Ii^hu  cntiEal, 
^tlaatfi,  and  wrioiiii  caBM  wlicni  Mntluiioai  [ii'rtiTanuiM  U  abMludy  awNKtM,  a±d 
until  the  dpsiwd  object  i>  accoiapli^hixl. 

lit  mediouiRl  pttmertin  are  found,  in  prootice,  ta  ba  inflniUtr  pmttr  ikM  lb«M 
of  tb<>  ordiuai^  Cod  Liver  Oil,  the  euiiu  quantity  (aiD|t  lliMa  tlmat  m  bg^  asi) 
efTcctiiiR  a  CUM  or  benoBdnl  resnlu  la  *  iimcli  i&oHtf  ptrtodi  imMo;  twlatuiw 
ni'ilistii  mltlgalion  of  ■jinpCoiiii,  and  armihig  mM—r,  ot  mdTi''-* 
""       '-                               'riaMtTr-io-.lltHlvi^biTntAb 
[T«m  anj  Oa  tola  M  |*^i^* 
■    *rffc  tlH  »:i<.lW 


This  latter  eoasiderfttion  is  partictUul;  WQitfay  the 


'f«lBt  >t  U»  pr^v 
r    or    ip^^^^l 


who.  from  motives  of  apparent  chea^pnesi,  may  ^  uiduosd.. 
vertontlj;    to    recommend   or    purchaio   an   inft; '  " 

preparatioa. 

Ucsidci  tbe  menu  t*>en  toen«iiwe«wibBaaiiiUKl«H|»fijdly  pH'ItWiaywanr* 
for  eu\t<,  totber  to  guird  agaioat  mihs^ijuent  ndmiitura  or  kJiiRmUoB,— 
^-  rUi  Oil  h  >old  w>!i.  m    hoHlit;    fack  boUh  Irimy  »nM  xUt   •   ttMmfrd 
mHatUB  eaptulf,  aait  hearins  btnatk  lA#  pi.it  tf^lid*  greyji*-  •  ta^l  v«4t 

WITHOUT    THESE    NONE    ARE    OENUINE. 

DIBBCIIONS    FOB  USE    ACCOUTANT    EACH   DOTTt.£: 


CATJTI09. 


Sua  •UwrMIUbl*  ootmn  !•  ;>iii<iji<l.   t>m>-!,r 


I     C" 

I       MIMIU 

L  iOLD,  WnOL£SALB  AMU  ItBTAtL,  BT 

ft      AirSAR,  HAB70BD,  ft  Co.,  77,  STBAICD,  LOlRKnT. 


ef  Db.  Bi  .Iphoh'b  Liglit  Brown  Ifaown  Cod  Liwr  Oil  r — 

THE  MmiSTEH  OF  THE  ISTJiHIOa  OP  HOLLiSD. 

"Tfic  Butaii.  M),  1.  IW«. 
"I  Ikto lb* boisnT of  bringlu  ts ^wir )ciD*1(ij« itmt  It  hu  plmnt  it»  Kliisionmnlyvii,  bf 

edsciN M  thg  HUi  ttai»ij,im  Ho-  IP),  •■nnr  mcrial  with  ui  •i<i>>^'I|H*'' Brarof;  U- 
pitoti.  M  ■  ta«Utn««Jftt  Ola  Hijuvr'*  tUh  ■wikiIkUiu  oI  yaat  oAiU  lo  •otdiIiik  io  UO* 
country  mnpii^  of  Ui4tnaM«aiiailefU%Mt[«cr  Oil  (i<w  trennqr.  I  lumilMn  Ux  imiUMiii 
— tort  rurttxmwuUwiidtilamcdd.  "Tli*  HtaliUt  oJUia  liit«ni>r, 

"ToDr.  d«J(«AUt^llWM>"  (Sbtnvl)  "TAN  SHB  BXOIi 

THB  XHTSHBAKT  OF  THE  CIVIL  LIST  OF  BELGIXrur. 

*' HIr,  — Tha KInc  bMshvndufMrgtnnij'ini  liU to; lartfsuUr (hi»V«  (ur lb* iionu*  don 
him.  b;l^pnHslMlni«r«aiiFmDM''>lnbtaraHueDa>i»D»nliiKll»(;(>[i  IJtirOlt  Aain 
pnialaiiof  hii  ulm<]UaBU*&etiini,  Hb  HiOoUT  lu*  (n»nin>  tlioor^n'Of  pr>«-n(lnc  ym  «lni 
•  MMmpiBTlnt Uri*  iDld  midtl,  "  I  Tm11.i7ijttl1.T1  Che hlatiut  NipuJ.  Ai:. 

"a'ii«»l^Orl.  «.  IMT,  "TliflEilouiiMlot  UuiCl'il  Lut, 

THB  aOYALWuilTAAY  POLICE  OF  PRUSSIA. 

'■InMamTtemirlMUrortlH  lo^l  >"  '  ">n'n  Cod 

Mltttfl  tauam^fnTHtigntlaa,  Md  •-'    '  .-.  14  i 

-  'iUwni«liuO)dU««OU,bal.>i.ii<-  I.    '  '    .  •-Iilji 

Ckkl  Li*«rOilloi««Jiu»f)rll»o,  aliVi' I'i  ■■    '  ■  ■      .   ■  ,[■£.  mo 

^...r.  Ihitt  It  liMWCD*  lo  Biulc  knowle'lifa  thjE  pitiTUi  UEbt  ^^ii-TT^i:/  r-ivu.inki-inl  ll.n  im  afl^r. . 
,  Jaiiau'«  OUId  fintovuM  (a  U>«  Cnl  Unr  Oil  111  nnluwry  n*-,  tbt  Boyti  1*14114  uoMa*  l/<  faaritqat 


•■TnA.M.  BluioB,  CUaoUt,  BwUn, 


Tlw  iate  JONATHAN  PBREtRA.  M.D„  F.B.S.E,,  F.I.8., 

Fm/HKr  al  Ot  GMiR*IV  1^  tnilM^  JvOtr  ^  ••  TO  Eldhtt*  «*  MimiA  Hbdiu*   *iit> 
TnniriiFTLoa, "  itr_  <tr, 

"  HT  dtwr  El*.— I  WW  niT  ^lad to  ftnd  fnin  rnu,  whim  1  twi  Dm  [itHnin  M  tHiinc  tdii  In  I«]dan. 
ttkl  >■«■—«  10*0—1 1  oommMally  ta  0»4  Inm-OIt,  It  mtnMIMc  >Ii>l  tha  Auuin  ur  lbs  law 
■ulfM*  wd  tat((Ua*Uaii>  tuto  tb*  imporlJH  M  thli  OU  niuulJ  blnualf  b*  tin  PnrrirOT  uT  (At* 
InporUnl  idmIIbIw. 

'^1  tMi,hair*T(r,«na«dUIIiln«*liiTmtarlIiCU  niUI  foor  mimM  b*  «M>Mrrn  niT«n(iilm 
oTthiqiutltfof  UwOUiirwl>l<.'b;iia](i'*iBiiiMitij>lai  bvcoiuc  I  Lih-o  iluil  hooba  bui  baBtttv. 
■uri  ta»  H  mil.  •mualuWil  wltb  Iba  iilijrilail  uiJ  diemtal  pnmaUnortliM  in<al<°lna  M  voiimJi 
irhn.r.  I  intid  M  U>a  UtJhMt  uitborllf  oii  tbo  (ultlKt 

■'  I  un.  Eowate,  b*r>M  h<*iutla&  about  thg  prapriDly  of  raqMDcUiu  la  jvnr  aMilicaUew.  Tb* 
Alli>bldi}(*i(>t«  oUiTMOfllio  vary  fiocU  iiiwlltv.  wluLluii  <flii.!t&ml  wltb  nAioi.aa  to  lb 
•Moil'.  IIk<aat,  acbuolcal  tmpigtlM;  anil  aiu  oliaAAl  UiM  ftit  Divdidnal  putptM*  no  Bum  Oil 
iu  bajirooutoil. 

"  tVUb  mjF  bMt  *t<lin  ft«  rWiT  BiMeK  htUwo  (Mt  or  flew  Sir.  te  be  Ttr;  hlUifUlIy  yaun, 

"ToDr,  do  JooMh."     •  "  ntabuiTBqa^niDnAniApiIlM,  IM. 

AHTHTIH  HILZ,  HAS3ALL.  E8anil.I>.,  F.L.8. 

Jftiiil(ri!/«»  BnyalCbUtp"  «f  PkjrilrMtt*.  pft)n;«ia«  n  Wt  flnjml  /W.  aJftial,  OtUf  Attaint  oftht 
SaniUry  IwiwMttaK  (■/ i>n  "  Unai,'- AiMor  iif '•  Food,  tno  In  ADOt-Wuimiu,"  ^.,  «e. 
"Ita«-Blr,— I  ba^loienirii  iiiy  ukiisirlMldiiuobi  lorthii  eoni  ef  }wir  Wnk  ai  Cad  UvbW 
■rlth  nhlib  Tciu  hwt  AtTourwl  inn.  I  wu*  (Jrisitr  BCQiulDtfd  wltlilt,  audhid  ycniinllt  KrrntUaH 
'titlatkni,  tajicujillj  itu  cliujiCR  iltvotnl  to  tho  dDnki<tiiMJ<v  uf  Ui« 
'BA  nu4fa  atUfitian  to  lh«  mtjfst  <il  lb*  idiillamUnn  of  dnn. 

— l*'"*t>ut  oiulsiik^doDOMlfflvartmCMCMUnrOd:  MfllEii 

aian  pttVo-iteriJ.  lUMlt U ■  (sy biOahU tvraaJi HlUi  m*.  and  b^  Bi«(w>rt,  viltalte to (leanofb 
tlui.  I'y  linililarovUb  sthor  atiMaJf  iDhrW  Plib  UU.  I  mvaM*  UU  I  hiin  tnora  Ibw 
„r™.  lit diBmit tlmMMb|*4«d Mir  ptM »»"•  OU  to el<«nta*l  muljuto— im4 ihl. niikne»D  M 
«o>o  vir— Mil  t  U>«  *lwiin™°all  to  U  r<w  inn  an  iin^Hrin  wid  •«*  In  tho  •Hitiiiiioiiti  nr  Mlo. 
--e.>er«t|<toroaDlUmosla1^«rUd(^|hiitluiull<>Ma4b*Rls|<(*IJrHiuatcui7»th<sr  (b 
order  lu  6>*bc  mn  of  «Uili9ln«  tb*  nnadj  m  lu  pmn  udbM  andtUna— I  rui]^rn,Wun 

Tn  Cr.  do  ionsh,  tha  H«ao£ ■•Ptnui'ltWTM^  BL  Jkmav  itmt/^  i,  i8(«. 

Dr.  LETHEBT, 

to  U(  MbUnl  Oiflivrin 

_"  Sr."*™^~;'  ""•  ^W""?  tad  ««uloa  «*  uUlfM  l)n  ft-d  U*w  (Kl  <•*!*  tcwld  •(  mot 
gUt.ll.hm.nt.    I  i"««'i  th«  i«%^»btaU  «  trnrp^d  fttBiBlWftttna.  to  tboLDBbdwfctaL 
"^TSVi."^  "nl  Into  mroniMW  wi A  (1»  ■nrlHi  -^  IK.  ^t  JMriw,  *t  Uw^m. 
m  ulcvi^ii  J  hire  fbiind  ?'  '■'-——'--  ■ -_^..*.        _.    .     ...     ....... 

Bbolilo  twnpomill*  llkt  nf  I 

fcct  thaOiroorrMpon^ln  1-.  ■ 
(•■(  nrlfiT  In  U>e  tnui' 

"Itu.l'bfllort.uaiv..   .  '  .  u  or  OU  hM  ««»(  ihBWKoUal 

poirar;«u4IWmmjri^..  ■■.!.-■.  p.m..qd  i«.4ullmt«f«tl.to 

■■To  M-«»  An«r.  H«f.r.,,  ...>  ,;<,.-  -(W,^  Uf^i^r^Li^^SIlJ^-.  W.  IIM. 


I 
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*  EXTRACTS    TBOM    SELECT   MEDICAL    AHD 
SCIENTIFXO    OPIHIONS. 


Dr.  SkMLdon  Huiprttt,  F,B.6.E..  X. 


nijitiy,  tiirrjMfil,  _._ ..   

da  /Vann,  XuCtsr  tf  "CHOfinm  ttrut^ 

in  Jwn  Atcp  aAtra*«iOTiniM,*4r..  it. 


WUlUm  AU»n  KiUsr,  Esq.,  ILD.,  7^8. 

iPovtainri't.lmljfry,  JCin/iCBl.'av.  tundOU,  ^ittVw 
of  "El.BMBKK  orCHDnuiBT.TOJ 

• '  Tbt  unplea  st  thv  Dil  nmlDed  waa  tHUsli- 
by  iii7nlt  I  liaie  dd  duabt  Uut  Uua  on  nrhM  i 
lirjlw  to  be— joiiiilDB  BpediBjiM)  cf  Cod  liter 
■u  tlinjf  i>n»a»  thB  csmpoalUfln  of  Ihljl  ■iiUl'i 
ami  ntbiblt,  In  a  markM  dcgnc.  iha  oliginlciLl  i 
xn  bj  wliioh  tbia  Oil  1*  dfMlaiiiMbHt  "- 
Icb  iU  loeitialgal  quoJliin  idt  iuuiba(c4.' 


nomu  BsBt.  Eiq.,  f.a.CA 


1 


0.  EMiolySii  Ball,  Stq.,  H.O.,  I'.B.C.F.E. 

r^KUm  la  lln  HViUm  CHunliu  IfonnUt  /m-  C 


t  fennd  It  to  uieo  bcbtor 
-„-u,  oapMUUy  la  Ihona  »-■'- 

ithairuslTw  W  b«  btllana;  lt> 
or  aniaUtiDii :  tl  u  nnni  veitX 
lbulheolliBrkln<liafOuaLli 


CluurlM  Ci>wn,S>(i.,  K.D.,  LS-OS-Ki 

Snigr  MMit^OT  to  At  Awol  thrlMv,  BoipUal.  Cm- 

nlKtO  fVfcMn  fs  Ui  ItmHoa  DIJrDniirt.  Trail- 


"Di.Omtn  iB 

■DHIOrll)  111 


tB 


Wgw  Sb^HTd,  1*1.,  ItO,  SLE.0 J, 


ruy«W.~lna  «fc     III  •m^^m- 


WILL  BE  READY  WITH  THE  ^flGAZINES  FOR  NOVEMBER,  PRICJE  SIXPENCE, 

ILtOSTSATfO 

A  Z.  HI  A  N  AC  ^  , 

Tins  AL^IANACK  will  be  found  to  surposfl  all  itfl  predecessore  in  the  complctcneiis  of 
its  infiiriudtiQn  and  the  b^&utj  of  its  Dlustrations.  The  CvulbitdaR  will  be  arranged.. -on  a 
new  i>Ian,  bv  wliich  all  Lhe  information  approariate  to  each  month,  may  be  obtaineid  at 
a  glanoe.  rlie  EaotULVKD  Illdstbations  will  indade  Twelve  fieprcMntations  of  the 
Dunces  of  All  Nations ;  Twelve  Flahing  Scenes  in  Various  Parts  of  tiie  World ;  Views  of 
thv  Capture  <>f  the  Malakhoff ;  Aeeault  of  Kars  repulsvd  by  General  Wflliams ;  Attack  on 


of  the  K vents  of  the  Year;  a  Farmers*  and  Gardenera*  CiUendar;  Articles  on  Health, 
Diet,  Antidotes  to  Poison?,  and  other  particulars  of  Domestic  Economy;  LLvts  of  the  Peers 
find  Menihers  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe ;  Intbrmatlon  for 
Cinigrunti,  with  Table  showing  the  number  and  population  of  the  different  British  Colonies ; 
Abstracts  of  Recent  Acta  of  Parliament ;  Copioua  Tables ;  Foreign  Mcmcgr  and  Measures ; 
«nd  other  matters  usual  in  Almanacks;  forming  together  a  lemarkame  collection  of 
valuable  and  interesting  information. 


T'^ 


EDUCATIONAL     CO  U  R  S  E. 

Completion  of  the  llrit  Volume,  whioh  is  now  ready,  prioe  81. 6d.  in  cloth  buardi. 

Bt  meaiiA  of  th\»  PiiMlcatlon.  Insued  In  Weeklj  Namben,  Thrkb  IlALFPKiica  each,  there  is  placed 
within  ;ho  rtMch  of  the  humblesf  iadlvidiial,  and  UioM  whose  educ<tton  hita  been  noKlccted,  the 
meur.s  of  ^tlMiiKtniction  and  culture.  Each  Weekly  Number  contains  Si  pages,  demy  oetavu,  wllh 
Pirigraina.    TUs  Course  commenced  with 

"  SCIENCE     POPULARLY     EXPLAINED," 

E  ibrnolnR  4.000  Questions  on  rarioui  branches  of  SclcncR,  with  i.OOO  pUln  and  inta]!i;{ibleA»swer8. 
Tlie  Scier.ccM  inclu'ted  are  :  Matter ;  its  Laws  and  Propertl^— Mecb«nle8~The  Phenomena  of 
riui.'s  -Ac  nstlcs  —  Heat  —  3Ietcoi  ology-  L^ght  -*  Klectrklty— Galvanism  ~>  Maguetlm— Ch^n^try, 
OrKuulc  Knd  In^igatiic  Gedogy— Mineralogy— The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures— Ag> Icultoral  and 
Kuril]  ICcon  my.  This  muy  be  had  compkte  in  one  TOlumei  prlcc,  U  stiff  paper,  cotlib,  2s.  90.^  or 
b  uikI  In  cl'  th  and  Icttere.l,  3n.  Pd. 

"SciKNCR  TopcLAKLT  Lxri.Ai5ED*'  Is  followsd  by  Works  of  cqnilderable  Interest  and  nhM*— 

THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    IN    ITS    ELEMENTS   AND   FORMS, 

WITH  A  HISTORY  OF  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Bjf  Prtjfettor  W.  C.  Fowler, 

It  ..  ^  impossible.  In  a  brief  ndvertl^cment,  to  conTsy  any  adequate  Idea  of  the  design  and  scope  of 
this  I-  rtioi  of  **  CAS.-^F.LL's  EI)UC.\TIONAL  C00R8E."  It  treats.  In  most  interesting  style, 
of  thu  Ilbto-ical  Elements  of  tbe  English  Langnage,  and  then  piocImmU  to  descril>e  Us  rarions 
f^nns,  «nclu(I)i)ir  the  Phonetic,  Orthographical.  Et}mologlca]  LogfcaU  Syntactical,  Rhetorical,  and 
PoctioAl,  crmelidtaig  vttb  some  Tery  hitelliglble  rules  fcr  pnactBa|loo ;  ne  whole  ai^laiatly  Jlhis- 
trated  \il:h  exaiQDles  from  the  best  writers,  and  aocompaaJed  with  anmenpas  qnestlQAfcfuf  Xxamina- 
tion;  nlt«f;('thcr  fiimishing  to  the  edac.tted,  as  well  as  the  nnedacated,  a  rolame  replete  with  loflDr- 
:iiatiiiu  us  to  the  Orl;(fn  and  History,  the  Strneturc  and  Laws,  the  l-Jenents  and  Forms  of  the  Baglldi 
Language,  which  cannot  fkll  to  prore  of  deep  Interest  and  permanent  utility. — Second,— 

ASTRONOGRAPHY,    OR    ASTRONOMIOAL   QEOQRAPHY, 

WITH  THE  USB  OP  THE  GLOBB& 

This  Original  TTork  treats  of  the  Heavenly  Oodles,  and  of  the  Earth,  u  eomposUig  one  of  Ibeir 
number,  in  a  series  of  simple  and  intelligible  Leuona  The  ot^tei  of  the  aatiior  has  ben  to  quake  tltf 
vruik  valuable  as  a  book  for  Reading,  as  well  as  for  Study :  not  only  to  adTWee  the  pupils  in  this  e4 
science,  but  to  give  strcngtii  and  aeeoraey  to  thdr  ressening  powen^.aad  oilargement  to  iML 
imaginations  an<l  thus  to  promote  their  geBfSral  improrement.  Nnmereu  lUnsfcratLTe  Dlagrawis^ 
given,  and  Exercises  are  written  hi  free  and  conrersational  style. 

In  order  that  the  Tarious  studies  hi  "CASSELL'S  EDUCATIONAL  CODBSX*  maj  1^1  MUVDed 
simoltAneonsly,  Sixteen  Pages  of  each  are  included  in  each  of  the  WeeUj  Xuinhers  of  Tbirtr-two 
Pages.  Each  Science  is  piged  independently,  so  that  the  Work%  when  compJeted^  maj  he  bound 
separately.  .«._^_«»^_»__ 

LONDON:   W.  MENT  a XO.,    PATERNOSTER  ft^W, 

AlID    AIX    BOOKaKMJnt. 


READ 

O.A.SSXS 

S  If  If  HJ  S  T  E  A  71  ID 


THE     JOURNAL     OF     THE     PEOPLE. 

Commencement  of  a  KCW  TALE,  entitled  "  PHASES  of  LIFE :  or.  a 
PEEP  BEHIND  the  SCENES,"  by  J.  P.  SMITH,  Esa. 

WITH    KO.  147,   TO    BE    PUBLISHED    OCTOBER  7. 

The  luiinprons  Illustrationn  are  executed  in  the  flrst  ttjle  hy  the  firet  nilsts,  tad  it  It  bcllered  r  • 
the  Literary  Matter  will  be  found  wortliy  of  the  lUustrationi.  It  is  JoRsr  CAi8BU.*8  aim  t-^  recder  :  • 
paper  a*  ainuMnff  ai  though  no  other  object  were  ia  vicir,  and  ai  inatmctlTe  aa  tbougli  amaMK.;  : 
\tere  not  aimed  at  The  7Vr/e«,  by  J.  F.  Smith,  Kaq.,  Illuitrated  by  T.  H.  NiCBOuu>r,  Eh]..  >!*• 
Attaineil  so  high  a  reputation  that  it  in  unnuceasary  to  say  a  word  In  their  favour.  The  Scf^ntv^c  at::  . 
Hrc  on  subjecta  of  general  Interest,  and  are  written  in  a  popular  style.  Tlse  **  Editor's  Cofitrn*"  ».  • 
infoniiation  on  CTcry  subject  of  intercut  to  ull  who  may  applj-  for  it,  and  care  ta  taken  i*.%:  .-z  i 
inforniution  shall  be  complete  and  exact.  The  column  of  Varieties  is  collected  from  dlffrrent  •Darr*x 
and  it  seiisoned  with  exaniplus  of  genuine  Wit  and  Ilnmour.  The  short  tulea  and  cs*aT!i  art  on  %.i 
Jccts  uf  real  and  liring  interest;  and  it  in  intended  iliat  thi^'  shall  be  rendered  aUrmctirc  by  ih«  s:.-  ' 
no  Icsn  than  the  matter.  Eve -y  now  scheme  of  social  reform,  erery  new  morement  for  the  n  :\:»?i  • 
tliepuople,  receives  eamoht  advocacy.  Within  the  laat  few  montlis  the  subscribers  hare  U-cn  Iztr  ■ 
liuced  to  Scenes  of  Life  in  London— aoene^  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  and  Tice,  wiiicb  to  inur-** 
U  impossible,  and  to  describe  is  almost  to  l>e  diabelicred.  'Iheee  are  the  fSr*t  of  a  tenea  which  ::  « 
intended  to  continue.  CkBUJtLL'n  Illustka-h-.d  Family  Papkr  Is  published  weekly  at  O^c  Pwt%i-  • 
price  at  which  such  a  Joamal  has  never  before  been  produced,  and  which  JoBsr  CAaacix  hopes  v.. 
place  it  In  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  readers.    It  may  also  be  had  in  Monthly  Parte,  5d.  or  6d.  cee^ 

OA"S  SlE  L  L '  S, 

HISTORY     OF     ENGLAND, 

$tm  t^e  ((arlitst  ^m)t  ta  t\t  IHrtstnt  9imt. 

»  THE      TEXT      BY      WILLIAM      HOWITT. 

VoLUMe  TBI  First,  containing  624  PagM,  and  upwards  of  300  EngraTlBf^  wIU  bt  rMij  with  ths 

Jaunaiy  Ifagacinra,  Price  6a.,  bound  In  Cloth. 


This  splendid  work  has  obtained  a  circulation  woithy  of  Its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  at  of  the  na:.  "• 
intereat  of  the  subject.  Every  man  who  lays  claim  to  education  at  all,  ought  at  least  to  be  fasi.. 
with  the  history  of  his  own  country.  Such  Information  has  never  before  been  prwieule  1  ir  »• 
attractive  a  form  as  in  the  Illd8tuateu  HisroRT  or  Kkolahd.  The  number  and  beaatv  ct  ^  - 
Kngraviiigs  render  it  valuable  merely  as  an  ornamental  work,  while  the  character  of  t:;e*  .ii/ef* 
matter  I^  vouclied  for  by  the  nnme  of  William  Hownr.  who  has  undertaken  the  History  Bise«  ::• 
rci^n  of  Edward  II.    Occasional  chapters  are  given  on  the  Proure&s  ov  tbs  Xatio«,  daaSag  «.:* 


the  auci.il  life  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  illustrated  «lth  many  carious  Eaiermvincst  col'.cr:! 
from  every  available  source.  This  great  national  woik,  produced  in  ertrj  respect  In  thelbsl  »*>  s 
is  piibH.shed  in  Weekly  lumbers,  0.>e  Texnt  eacli,  in  Monthly  Parts  5d.  each,  and  ia  Qearte.  « 
j^liuns  Is.  3d.  each. 


IHE     MOST     INTERESTING     AND    INSTRUCTIVE    VOLUME    EVER 

(>UBLISHED. 

A    SriJr^NDID    AMD    AI*I*HOrUIATF.    CIIKXSTMAS    I'llEIBSlT    OR    BIIITnDAT    GirT 

THE     CHILD'S     EDUCATOR. 

(CON DUCTED    BY   JOUX   CASaELL.) 

Comidote  in  one  largo  nnd  elegant  \oIume,  of  000  pages,  crown  qnarto;  cmbelUslscd  with  irvik 

hundred  illustrative  Kngravings.    Price,  in  cloth,  te. ;  or  in  extra  doth,  gilt  aide  and  edcca  >« 
TlIK  ClilLDS  KDl'CATOlt  foims  a  work  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  the  Family  Circle.'  ' 


v^iui  .-ever.11  nunurca  luustnitiuna;  Kn;;il5h  Language  and  Grammar  on  an  mtiielj  new  frsr— > 
LciMoiis  on  Electricity  and   Chei:)i>trv,  with   Diagrams;   Clironolngy,   tnm    Che    ear.ieat  if.yi 
Explrtiiiitions  of  the  lerms  cippltntd  in  Arts,  Sciences,  Discoveries  and  Inrentloni.  &c.    I^e  wir  i 
pr  M(  nting  a  mass  of  entertainment  and  Inotructlon  not  to  be  fcund  in  any  one  rolnme. 
*'  TiiK  CuiLD's  Educator  "  may  also  be  had  in  Mouthly  Partly  6d. 


LONDON:    W.   KENT  9t  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

A^D    ALL    DOOKSBI.LVnSi 


GUTTA    PEECHA   TUBING, 

FOE  WATERINO  6AKDENS,  &c. 
The  GimA  PsROiA  GiHPtNT  ha\e  heen  raToorcd  irilh  the  receipt  of  the  following 

TeMimoniBli  :— 

Fnm  Mr.  J.  Parm>l,' Gardener  la  Baneell  ifiddUloa  JaStand,  Eig.,of  Raldemeii 

Hmtu,  near  UulL 

~  "  I  hn*P  hud  400  feet  of  joui  OtitU  Ferehn  Tubing  (in  lenjithi  of  100  feet  cnch,  with 

nnion  joint),  in  uufor  Ote  lail  (hmIh  mtntkt,for  matering  theie  gordeni,  arvi  I  find  it 

lo  uiuwn-  belltr  Man  angOthifi  1  have  #Mr  yei  Irieii,     The  presauie  of  thp  irnirr  u  rnj 

ctrnn Jemble,  but  thii  hiu  oat  the  ilightesC  eAct  upon  the  Tubing.    1  consider  Ihii  Tubinf- 

lo  be  n  mni'  raliuihU  inrcntioa/or  Oardenert,  inaimuch   ns  it  eruihlei  u<  to  wnter  oar 

gardens  in  .tbnut  one-hnif  the  time,  nnd  oith  one-half  the  iabour  formerly  required." 

Frem  ■/.  H  Beclet,  Evj.,  Surgfoa,  riymfxiih. 

"  The  Tuhlnit  I  hare  found  most  conienient  in  watering  mv  guden,  and  doubt  not  that 

it  amy  be  mibmituted  for  lead  pipw  in  matt  initance*  with  gieal  adlantflge,  H  well  on 

■ccouat  of  ita  remaining  unchanged   bj-  the  action   of  acida,  Ac,  as  bj  iu  power  ol 

remaining  uninjured  bj  the  action  of  intense  cold." 

From  Janet  Kenne^,  Etq. 

HjTemfll  hj  Ma^fioli^  AynUre, 
"  I  haTe  received  yoar  inqtut?  ai  to  mjr  experience  in  the  lus  of  Gntta  Parcha  Tabii^ 
I  had  350  jarda  of  it  from  jvat  firm,  and  I  bare  need  it  for  the  laK  lew  monthi  in  i»- 
tributing  liquid  manure  from  my  tanks  over  mj  flalda,  having  often  a  preanire  of  StD 
feet  on  it,  and  hare  been  able  to  get  the  liqud  from  the  end  of  the  Tabing  by  Ita 
pressure  from  the  Meem-engine  upwards  of  fbrty  yards.  I  hare  860  Scotch  acraa  kid 
with  metal  pipes  underground,  for  the  conTayanoe  of  liquid  mannni  orei  my  &Tm,  and 
your  GuttA  Perths  Tubing  hu  given  me  great  facility  in  spmding  it  orer  the  snifiwe  of 
the  land.    1  likewise  think  hishty  of  the  Gotta  Perdia  Union  Joint." 

Tabing  of  any  length  and  size,  with  Jets,  TJnion  Joints, 
Roses,  Spreaders,  &c.,  may  be  had  to  order. 


A  'ariely  of  Guttl  Percha  articles,  such  as  MillfBanda,  Talnng,  Sheet,  Soles,  Qolodiea 
Funip  Hnrkets,  Basseii,  Union  Jointa,  Bottles,  Bowls,  Flulu,  Curtain  and  Cornice  Biiv> 
Solid  Fmmes,  GalTanic  Balteriea,  Ac,  &«. 


THE  GTJTTA  FEBCEA  COMPAST,  FATENTIXS, 

18,  WHABF  ROAD,  CITY  EOAD,  LONDON. 


RELIGIOUS   TRACT  SOCIETY:    DEPOSITORIES.  56,  PATERNOaTTJiR    ROW; 


SUPERIOR  PRESENTS. 

FLOWERS  FllOiM  MANY  LANDS. 
A  Christian  Companion  for  Hours  of  Recre- 
ation. In  Trose  and  Verso.  With  superior 
Engravings  of  Flowers  in  Oil  Colours.  68. 
elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WREATH  OF 
PROSE,  POETRY,  AND  ART.  With 
eight  coloured  EngravingK.  Foolscap  8vo. 
5b.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  GARLAND;    A 

Companion  for  leisure  Hours.  Coloured 
Engravings.  Foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  extra  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

THE  ROSE  BUD :  a  Giristian  Gift 
to  the  Young.  Fine  wood  and  coloured 
Engravings.  Royal  IGmo,  4s.  extra  boards, 
gilt  edges.  ' 

ANCIENT  DEVOTIONAL  POETRY. 

Now  first  published  from  a  Manuscript  of 
the  Sixteenth  or  Seventoi'nth  C«"ntury. 
Printed  in  Two  Colours,  with  Fac-similes. 
Small  4to.    6s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY:    Tiik    Egtp-  , 

TIANS,       Cakthaoinians,        Assykians,   , 
Chaldeans,    Mkdes,    Pkustans,   Mack- 

DONIAXS,      THE      SKLEUCin.T-:,     AND      PaR- 

TiiiANS.  From  varii)U'5  authmtic  sources. 
"With  Maps ;  Os.  extra  cloth  boards. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY:  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  GREECE.  With  Maps.  Ss.  Cd. 
extra  cloth  boards. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY:  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME.  From  the  best  autho- 
rities. With  Map.  7s.  Gd.  extra  cloth  bds. 

ATHENS:    ITS   GRANDEUR  AND  , 
DECAY.    Foolscap    8vo.     Engravings.  26. 
cloth  boards;  2n.  Gd.  gilt  edg«.-3. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF    BIRDS,  on  Sri.'ntific  Princi- 

glee.    Royal    18mo.    Superior   Engravings. 
■«.  cloth  hoards  ;  10s.  half-bound. 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  STUDY  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  on 
Scientific  Pritwiplcs.  Royal  ISnio.  Superior 
En(;ravings.  Gs.  extra  cloth  boards. ;  8s. 
half-bound. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  REP- 
TILES; or,  the  Study  of  the  Class  Ri'p- 
tilia,  on  Scientific  Principles.  Royal  18mo. 
Superior  Engnivings.  6s.  extra  cloth 
boards  ;  8s.  half-bnund. 

THE   LIGHTS   OF  THE  WORLD; 

or.  Illustrations  of  Character,  drawn  from 
the  R^'cordM  of  Christian  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Stouohton.  Royal  18mo.  is.  Gd. 
boards;  33.  extra  boirds,  gilt  edges. 

THK  STARS  OF  THE  EAST:  or.  Pro-  ' 

Shetn   and  Apostles.     By  the  Rev.   John 
TOUGHTON.    Royal   l8mo.    38.  6d.  cloth   • 
boards ;  4s.  extra  boards,  gilt. 


BIOaEAPHICAL  WOBKS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS,  LO 
BACON,  Baron  YeraUm^  Visouunt  St. 
bans,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Enr^: 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sortais,  a.b. 
Trinity  College.  Dublin.  With  n  P.^r 
engraved  on  Steel.  Foolscap  Svo,  3i. 
extra  cloth  boards. 

LUTHER:      HIS     MENTAL    A 
SPIRITUAL     HISTORY:      with    Sy-. 
Reference  to  its  Earlier    Perio  !•    ani 
openini?  Scenes  of  the    R«  f  .r:n.lts^a. 
Barn  AS  Srara,  d.d.  12ino.  vith  Purira 
Luther.   3s.  6d.  boards. 

THE    LIFE    OF     AMELIA    OP 
By  MiM   Brio HT WELL.      Wi?h   Pori 
Foolscap  8 vo.   3s.  in  cloth  boards;  3i. 
extra  clath  boards  gilt  edsre*. 

MEMOIR    OF    LADY  WARWK 

TVith  her  Diary,   a.d.  1666  to  lfi:2.  ! 
first  published:  to  which    are   adii*d. 
tracts    from    her  other   writini;«.    Wii 
Portrait.  12mo,  3s.  bo:ird^ 

MEMOIR  OF  OLD   nUMFHRI 

with  Gleanings  from  his  Purtf  jlio  in  V 
and  Verse.  With  Ste»-l-pUte  P-r: 
The  Twenty-second  Thousjind.  ISai- 
cloth  boards. 

THE  HEXRY  FAMILY  ME> 
RIALISED.  By  Sir  J.  R.  William*.  1* 

Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  half-bound. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  SAVAi 
By  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  Knt..  ll.d.  A 
edition.    Is.  6d.  boards ;  *2i.  6J.  haif-lM 

MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  HARR: 
WINSLOW,  of  the  Amiriran    MimI*. 

Ceylm.    2s.  boards;  3«.  half-b-.'und. 

MEMOIR    OF    MRS.    SAU.\H. 

SMITH,  late  of  the  American  M  ••«:<» 
Syria.  18mo,  Is.  boards;  Is.  6d.half*h 

LIFE  OF  MISS  SARAH  MART 
of  Great  Yarmouth  ;  with  Extract-  fr%  s 
Writings  and  Journals.  ISmo,  Is.  i 
boards. 

MEMOIR  OF  MISS  SARAH  S.\1 
])ERS.  With  Nine  Letters  a<}dr.<^t!N}  ti 
during  her  last  illness,  br  Jonx  Fos 
Rival  32mo,  lOd.,  neat  cloth  boirds. 

MEMOIR   OF  JOHN  LANG  Bl 

ERSTETH.  late  of  Rugbv  Seh.x>l.  W 
Preface  by  the  B«:t.  J.  fiiCKBB*TBTH, 
ISmo,  Is.  cloth. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  HE.> 
MOWES.  With  Prt-face  by  the  lU* 
DAVIE8,  B.D.  18mo,  Is.  cloth  boards ;  I 

half-bound. 

THE  LIVES  OF  THB  POP 
Parts  I,  IL.  in.,  and  lY.  6d.  nch,  I 
coviT ;  lOd.  cloth,  fiU  edfes.  Or  ma 
bad  in  Two  Volumea,  li.  M.  neh ;  ^  t 

boards. 


66.  ST.  PAUL'S  OHUBCHTABD;    AMD  164,  nOOAMLLT.  IXmDOH. 


GIFTS   FOB    THB    TOTTNG 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  PICTURES. 
18mo.    With  EngniThigt.    If.  6d.  cL  bdi. 

ANNIE  SHERWOOD ;  or,  Soenei  at 

School.  Eugniyings.  ISino.  It.  eloth 
boards ;  Is.  6d.  extra  botnk,  gilt  •dgw. 

ANNIE  FOSTER:  a  Story  for  School 

Girls.  An  American  Tale.  l8mo.  With 
Engraringt.  Is.  cloth  boards ;  U.  6d.  extra 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edgea. 

BRIGHTNESS  AND  BEAUTY;    or, 

The  Religion  of  Christ  afRMtionately  Re- 
commended to  the  Yomig.  Bv  the  BeT. 
£.  Mannkring.   18mo,  la.  elotQ  boards. 

BROTHER  AND   SISTER;  or,  The 

Way  of  Peace.  18mo,  SngraTingt.  la  6d. 
clotn  boards ;  2a.  extra  boards,  fiU  edgea 

CATHERINE  HOWARD;  or, Mala 
and  Triumphs.  Bngravings.  I81B0,  la  6d. 
cloth  boards ;  2a.  extra  boards,  gilt  edgea. 

CHARLES  ROUSSEL ;  or,  Indnstry 
and  Honesty.  Engrarings.  ISmo.  la  6a. 
cloth  boards ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edgea 

CHILD'S     BOOK     OF     POETRY. 

Original  and  Selected.  Engrarings.  I81110. 
Is.  6(J.  cloth  boards,  neat 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  BIBLE.  With 
Coloured  Engravinga    2s.  in  fancy  eoTert. 

CITY  COUSINS.  18mo.  Engranngs. 
Is.  6d.  boards. ;    2s.  extra  bda.,  gilt  edges. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON 
THE  YOUNG.    Bv  the  Bev.  J.  Pabksb, 

of  Philadelphia,     la  cloth  boards. 

EMILY  GREY.  Eneravings.  ISmo. 
Is.  cloth ;  Ls.  Gd.  extra  boards,  gilt  edgea. 

FRANK  NETHERTON;  or,  The 
Talisman.  18mo.  EDgravingi.  la.  6d. 
cloth  boards ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edgea. 

GIFT   BOOK    FOR  THE    YOUNG. 

Royal    32mo.    Is.  6d.  cloth  bds.,  gilt  edgea 

GUIDE     TO     THE    SAVIOUR. 

Is.  cloth ;  1$.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

HARTFIELD;  or,  Emily  at  School 
I81110.     1«.  6d.  cluth  boards ;  2s.  extra  gilt 

HIVE  AND  ITS  WONDERS.  ISxno. 
Engravines.  Is.  cloth  boards;  la  6d.  extra 

boards,  gilt  edges. 

HOME  LIFE.  Eng?aTing8.  ISmo. 
U.  6d.  cloth  boards;  2s.  extra  board*,  gilt 

IRISH  STORIES.  Engravingg,  18mo. 

28.  cloth  boards. 

ISABEL ;   or,  Influence.    Engravings. 

ISriio.     Is.  cloth  boards. 

JOHNNY  M'KAY ;  or,  the  Sovereign. 
Engravings.  18mo.  Is.  6d.  eloth  boards ; 
2s.  extra  board*,  gilt  edges. 

LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SA- 
MOUR  JESUS  CHBI8T.  18mo.  With 
Engravings.     Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 


LIVES    OF    THE .  OfiSARS.     Bt 

GaxmBiini SniGLazB.  Bognviiiga.  la*M> 

boarda 
LOOK      UP;      OB,     GIRLS    AND 

ELOWBBa    With   Eagravini^a     la  H. 

neat  boarda;  2a  extra  boarda,  gilt  edgea, 

MARGARET  BROWNING ;  or,  IViwt 
ia  God.  18mo,  Engnvima  la  6d.  elotli 
boarda;  2b.  extra  boards,  gilt  edgea 

MIDSHIPMAN  IN  CHINA;  or 
Beoolleotlons  of  the  Chineia  la,  olotii 
boarda ;  Is.  6d.  extra  boards,  gUt  edgea. 

MISSIONARY  BOOK  FOR  THB 
YOUNG.  A  First  Book  on  Hiadona  lo- 
pavittga    18nM.    la  eloth.  la  6d.  eitn 

NATUI^FS  aIoNDERS.  EDgravingi. 
18mo.  2b.  eloth  boarda. 

NECESSITY  AND  CONTRIVANGEi 
or.  Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter.  Sngraviagiy 
18nio.  2a.  eloth  boarda 

ORP&AN'S     FRIEND.    32iiio.    8d. 

eloth  boarda ;  la  half-bonnd. 
PEEPS  AT  NATURE.    EngraviBgt. 

18ma    U.  6d.  ekih  boaida 

ROBERff  DAWSON;  or,  THB 
BBAYEf  SPIBIT.  Xngnvfaiga  ISao, 
la  6d.  boarda;  2a  extra  boarda  gilt  edgta. 

ROSA'S    CHILDHOOD;   or,  Evenr- 

dayScenea  Engraving  18mo.  la.  doth; 
la.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edgea 

STORIES  OF  SCHOOLBOYS.  Firrt 

and  Seoond   Serioa.     Engravinga    ISmo. 

Eaeh  volume.  Is.  6d.  eloth  boarda;    2a 

extra  boards,  nit  edgea 
STORIES    FOR  VILLAGE   LADS. 

Engravinga    18mo.    la  6d.  eloth  boarda; 

2a  extra  doth  boarda,  gilt  edgea 

SUNDAY  HOURS.  A  Book  for  Yonoff 
People.  Engravinga  ISmo.  la  6d.  dou 
boarda;  2a  extra  boarda,  gilt  edgea 

THE  ENGLISH  PEASANT  GIRL. 
ISmo.  With  Engravinga.  la  6d.  eloth 
boarda ;  2a  extra  boarda,  gilt  edgea. 

THE  LOST  KEY.  B7  the  Author  of 
the  "Little  Waterereaa  Sellera"  ISmo. 
With  Engravings,  la  6d.  eloth  boaida; 
2s.,  extra  boards,  gilt  edgea 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST;  with 

explanatorv  Obaervationa  and  lUostratioiit. 
Designed  for  Young  People.  ISmo.  Bo* 
gnvings.  Is.  6d.  eL  ooarda ;  2a  half>boimd. 

THE  MIRAGE  OF  LIFE.  18mo.  U. 
doth  boarda;  la.  6d. extra  boarda. 

VILLAGE  SCIENCE;  or.  The  Laws 
of  Katore  Xnkined.  Engravinga  ISmo. 
2a  eloth  boarda 

WAYSIDE  FRAGMENTS  :  or,  Won- 
dan  in  Onmmen  Thiap.  ISmo.  Jbngni- 
vinga  la  6d.  oloth  boaida;  9ik  extra 
boaida,giU   " 
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BIBLICAL    WOBKS. 


THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH 

BIBLE.  Tub  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  Authorized  Version,  arranged  in 
ParHgmphs  and  Parallelisms,  with  Expla- 
natory Notes,  Prefaces  to  the  Several  Books ; 
and  an  entirely  New  Selection  of  Refer- 
ences to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages. 
With  Maps  and  Engravings.  Super-royal 
8vo.  14s.  cloth  hoards. 

May  he  also  had  in  Parh, 
Part  I.  The  Pentateuch,  33.  neat  cover. 
Part  IL  The  Historical  Books,  4s. 
Part  III.  The  Poetical  Books,  38. 
Part  IV.  The  Prophets,  4s. 
The  New  Testame.nt  is  in  the  press. 

POCKET     PARAGRAPH    BIBLE: 

according  to  tlie  Authorized  Version  ;  with 
an  entirely  New  Selection  of  copious  Refer- 
ences, Prefaces,  and  Notes.  With  Maps. 
3s.  cloth  boards ;  4s.  roan  gilt ;  Ss.  French 
morocco ;  Gs.  Turkey  morocco ;  flexible 
back,  7s. 

COMMENTARY  UPON  THE  HOLY 
BIBLE,  from  HENRY  and  SCOTT;  with 
numerous  Observations  and  Notes  from  other 
Writers;  also  Maps,  and  var^r^us  useful 
Tables.     (Without  the  Text.)     TJmo. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.,  each  vol.  5s.  boards ;  Vols.  V.  and 
VI.,  each  vol.  Gs.  boards;  Complete  sets  in  0 
vols.,  neat  in  cloth,  32s. ;  balf-bound,  Sbs. ; 
calf,  448. 

COMMENTARY,  WITH  THE  HOLY 

BIBLE :  The  Text  according  to  the  Autho- 
rized Version.  The  Comment  from  Henry 
and  Scorr;  with  numerous  Observations 
and  Notes  from  other  Authors;  also  the 
Mflrrriiidl  References,  Maps,  and  various 
useful  Tables.     Super-royal   8vo. 

Volf«.  I.  to  IV.,  Oft.  each.  Vol«».  V.  and  VI.,  9<«.  6d. 
each.  Complete  in  G  vols.,  £2 14s.  boards;  £3  IHs. 
hall'.bouiid ;  £4  H.s.  cult;  £5  tis.  calf  extra. 
V*'ilh  numerous  pji^iaviii'!'*,  Portrait**.  &e., 
60s.  boanl.x.  Si't«  bound  in  three  voln.,  £2  12s. 
boards;  £3  lUs.  bHlf-bound  ;  £:)  ISt*.  calf; 
£4  14a.  culf  exira.  Witli  the  Lii^ruvnigs,  dS.t. 
boards. 

THE  MINIATURE  COMMENTARY; 

being  Short  Comments  on  every  Chj-ptcr 
of  the  liible.  3  vols. ;  boards,  28.  6d.  each  ; 
half- bound,  3s.  each;  and  in  whole  calf 
neat,  os.  each. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  POCKET 
CO.MMENTAKY.  With  numerous  Expla- 
natory and  I  llust  rati  ve  Notes.  ISmo.  2  vols., 
\»,  4d.  each,  2*.  Gd.  cloth  boards;  or  in 
one  volume,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  POCKET 
COMMENTAUY.    ISnio.    Is.  Id.  cloth  bds. 

THE     HIBLE     HANDBOOK.       An 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. By  Jo.sEi'U  Anu'uh,  d.d..  Member 
of  the^  Koval  A^iatio  S-  eiety.  12mo,  with 
Map,  OS.  cloth  boards ;  78.  half-bound. 


THE  NEW  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  A 
SCRIPTUKE  GAZETTEEK.  C  n:»i 
Twelve  superior  Maps  and  Plan 6,  i  -j^ 
with  descriptive  Letterpress.  Si*pcr-; 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  plain;  48.  outlines  c/..'. 
68.  6d.  on  imperial  drawic;;  pap^r, 
coloured,  and  bound  in  boards. 

A  BIBLICAL  ENCYCLOP.EniA 

a  Dictionary  of  Eastern  Ant:qu:*:r<. 
naphy,  Natural  History,  eto.  E!.r- 
John'Eadib,  LL.D.,  ProfesisT  of  B.' 
Literature  to  the  United  Pr-.»^-yr 
Church.  With  Maps  and  Pi<-ror.a.  ] 
trationn.  A  new  edition,  Sv>,  7i. 
cloth  boards;  lis.  6d.  calf. 

A  COMPLETE  COXCORDA! 
TO  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  Mi 
Basis  of  Cruden.  Edited  by  Johx  £. 
DD.,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition.  8vo,  o*. 
boards;  78. half-bound. 

CRUDEN'S    EXPLAXATIONS 
SCiaPTURE  TEK^IS,  Uken  from  his 
cordance.  Royal  ISmo,  cloth  bo:iras,  J« 
half-bound,  4s. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  BIBLE 

Bible  Classes,  Families,  and  Young  Pr 
in  general.     With  Maps    of    the  kz 
World,  Canaan,  and  the  Tnive'.s  of 
18mo,  cloth  boards,  28. ;    half-hvjni,  C 

HARMONY  OF  THE  FOUR  C 
PELS,  in  the  Authorueed  \kt>\  n. 
Edward  Robinson,  d.d.,  ll.d..  Au:I 
**  Biblical  Resean^hes  in  PaKsiinr-." 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Referenv  ■  to  Pi 
ana  Illustrative  Pa&Ku^s.  Two  MAp».  \ 
12mo.    3s.  boards. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BIBLF 

some  Account  of  the  Countries  and  I 
mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture.  With  I 
ISmo,  cloth  board-i.  Is.  6d. ;  half-K-un 

BARNES*    NOTES   OX  THE  C 

PELS.    Principally  designed  f  r  tbe 
Sunday  School  Teachors  and  B:M?  C 
Prom  the  American  Edition.     Y.  I#.  I 
II.,  2s.  eacb,  boards ;  3s.  half-bound. 

COMMENTARY  OX  THE  ROM.' 
By  PKOFESiOR  HoDOB.  12m  >,  38 
cloth  boards;  4s.  6d.  half-bound. 

LEIGHTON'^(AroIip.)  PHACTI 
COMMENTARY  OX  THE  FIRST  G 
RAL  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER  2 
IHmo.,  4s.  cloth;  6«.  halr'-bound; 
18mo,  wiih  Portrait,  6s.  doth  be 
lis.  calf. 

OWEN'S  (Dr.)  PRACTICAL  E? 
SITION  OF  PSALM  CXXX.  ISmo,  2 
cloth  boards;  3s.  6il.  balf-bnund. 

REYNOLD'S  (Bp.)  EXPLICAT 
OF  THE  HL^*DR£0  AND  T£ 
PS.\LM.  12nio,  3a.  6d.  cloth  boutb;  4 
half-bound. 
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THEOIiOOIOAL    W0BK8. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  SABBATH.     Da 

the  Origin,  Deeign,  and  Obligation  of  the 
Subbath  ;  its  Practical  ImproTement  with 
DeTotional  Exerciiet.  By  J.  B.  Watbb- 
BUKT,  D.D.    Is.  6d.  boarda;  2i.  half-bound. 

ABBADIE— The  Deity  of  Jesot  Christ 
E^8ential  to  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Jamks  Abbadii,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of 
Killii:oe.  18mo.  29.  cloth  boards. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

OF  GRACE.  By  the  Bey.  F.  W.  K&vmxa- 
CHEK,  D  D.  2s.  od.  boards;  8s.  6d.  haif>bd. 

A    GUIDE    TO     ACQUAINTANCE 

WITH  GOD.  Bv  the  Rev.  Jambs  Shkr- 
ifAX.     18mo,  U.  boards;  Is.  6d.  half>bd. 

CHRISTIAN    ENCOURAGEMENT ; 

or,  Attempts  to  Console  and  Aid  the  Dis- 
tnased  and  Anxious.  By  John  Shkppard. 
Ro3al  18mo.,  Ss.  boards;  4s.  haU^bound; 
12mo.  edition,  5s.  boards;  8^.  moroooo. 

CHRISriAN  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
Alexander  Vinbt,  d.d.«  18mo,  Is.  6(C» 
bvards ;  2^.  half-bouod. 

ELISIIA.  From  the  German  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Krummachkb.  Reyised,  Parts  L  II. 
III.  12mo.  Each  Part,  2s.  6d.  boards; 
3«.  6d.  half  •bound. 

ELIJAH  THE  TISHBITE.  By  the 
Kev.  F.  W.  Khummacukr,  d.p.  From  the 
Gt-riudn.     3a.  boards;    4s.  half-bound. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE    EVIDENCES, 

DOCTUINES,  AND  PRACTICAL  OPERA- 
TION OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Jobbfu 
JuHN  G  URN  BY,  12mo,  34.  cloth  boards. 

ESSAYS  0.\  THE  SABBATH.  By 
WouKiNO  Men.  Preface  by  the  late  Bey. 
E.  BicKbKbTETU.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

INFIDELITY:  Its  Aspects,  Causes, 
an<l  Agencies.  A  Prize  £t«ay.  By  the  Rey. 
T.  Pf.akhon.  The  People's  Edition.  Timo. 
1«.  till,  cloth  boards. 

JACOB'S  WELL.  By  the  Rer.  O.  A. 
Rogers,  m.a.  18mo.  Is.'Sd.  cloth  boards. 

LUCILLA;  or,  the  Reading  of  the 
Bible.  Hy  Adolphr  Monod.  Translated 
from  the  French.  32mo  edition.  Is.  4d.  bds. 

M  GAVIN  ON  "THE  END  OF  CON- 
TliOVERSY;"  Being  Strictures  on  Dr. 
^LiliK-r's  work  in  lupport  of  Popish  Errors. 
By  William  M'Gatin,  Esq.    Royal  32mo. 

1-.  6d.  boards. 

KOMK  ;  Ita  Temper  and  its  Teachings. 
By   Grokob    H.   Davis.     Foolscap    8yo. 

2s.  Gd.,  cloth  boards. 

THE  AITRACTION  OF  THE 
CROSS.  Designed  to  lUustrste  the  Leading 
Truths,  Obligations,  and  Hopes  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  Gakoinbb  Spbimg,  d.d.  12mo. 
3s.  cloth  boards ;  4s.  half-bound. 

THE  GREAT  USURPER.    (2  Thess. 

ii.  4.)  Royal  ISmo.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 


THE  BIBLE  NOT  OF  MANi  or.  tht 

Arguments  for  the  Diyine  Origia  or  ths 
Saored  Scriptures.  By  QABDnria  Spuiie. 
D.D.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  boards;  8s.  6d.  half-bd« 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  CHRISTS 
DSATH ;  or,  the  Glorious  Riches  of  God's 
Free  Grace.  Originally  written  in  ItaUsa 
by  Aon  IP  PALMAmio.  An  Introdnetioa  hw 
the  Rey.  JoHzf  Atbb,  m.a.  ISmo.  Is.  6«L 
bound  in  eloth. 

THE  COMPLETE  DUTY  OF  MAN, 
By  the  Rey.  H.  Vbnn.  With  Msnoir. 
12mo.  3s.  6d.  cbth  boards ;  &.  Half-bound. 

THE  GREAT  CHANGE ;  a  TrtatiM 
on  Gonyersion.  By  G.  RsDroaik  slD., 
18mo,  Is.  boards ;  Is.  6d.  extra  oloCh  gilt. 

THE  DIVINE  PANOPLY ;  or  a  Suit 
of  Armour  for  the  Soldier  of  OhrisS.  la* 
troduotion  by  the  Rey.  Hugh  Stowhx, 
A.X.  Foap.  8yo.  Engrayings.  4s.  sstm  bdk 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  CHRISTI- 
ANITY,  Theoretioally  and  Praotioally  soa- 
sidered.  By  the  late  Rey.  JosaPK  Uumnk 
iLA.,  FooUosp  8yo.  3s.  eloth  boards. 

THE  FOUNFAIN  OF  UFB 
OPENED.  By  the  Rey.  John  FUkTSb 
12mo.  4s.  boards. 

THE  GREAT  QUESTION:  Will 700 
oonsider  the  Subject  of  Personal  BdiMi  f 
By  Hbnrt  a.  Boau>xah,  D.D.9  of  fUk- 
delphia.    Royal  18mo.    Is.  6d.  eloth  boaida 

THE  JUSTIFIED  BELIEVER :  hia 
Security,  Conflicts,  and  Triumph.  By  W. 
B.  Uackrmzib,  X.A.    2s.  boards. 

THE  METHOD  OF  GRACE.  By 
the  Rey.  John  FLAysL.  12mo.   4s.  bosids. 

THE  ISRAEL  OF  GOD;  Seitot 
Practical  Sermons.  By  Stsphbit  TtkOi 
D.D ,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Chureh,  Nsv 
York.  18mo.  Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  hslf-bound. 

THE  RELIGION  0FPR0TESTANT8 
A  SAFE  WAY  TO  SALVATION.  By  ths 
Rey.  W.  Chilumowobtu,  m.a.  2  tols. 
ISmo,  5s.  boards ;  7s.  half-bound. 

THE  TRUE  DELIVERER.  Bj 
GaoRoa  Hbnrt  Dxyis.  Foolse^  9f% 
Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

THE  SABBATH-DAY  BOOKi  or. 
Scriptural  Meditation  for  Eyery  Lord's 
Day  in  the  Year.  By  J.  Lbitoiuld,  JUk 
12mo.  3i.  6d.  boards,  4s.  6d;  half-bouad. 

THE  WAY  OF  LIFE.  By  CHARUia 
Hodob,  d.d.  18mo.  2s.  boards ;  8s.  balf4id. 

THOUGHTS  CHIEFLY  DESIGNED 
AS  PREPARATIVE  OR  PERSUASHX 
TO  PRIVATE  DEVOTION.  By  JoEW 
Shbppard.  Royal  ISmo.  3s.  boards;  4s. 
half-bound.  12mo  edition,  4s.  6d.  boards. 

WATER  FROM  THE  MTELL- 
SPRING,  tu  the  Sabbath  Honrs  of  Afflktod 
Belieyeis.  By  Edwabd  BicauowntK, 
if.A.    Royal  ISmo,  2s.  elotii  boards. 
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NEW    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

Recommended  to  the  attention  of  Heads  of  CuVeges^  Members  of  UnivenitieSy  and  Priticifilf 

of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

THE  BIBLE   HANDBOOK;    an  In- 

troductiun  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Sori^<tur.\ 
By  JudEPH  Angus,  d.d.,   Member  or   i'l* 
li^yal  Asiatic  Society.  r2mo.  With  a  Mi:i. 
5.<.  cloth  boardg;    6s.  half-bound 
[Questions  on  ditto.   12mo.  &!.] 

PALEY'S  HORiE  PAULIX-K.    Wit-i 

Notes  and  a  Supplementarv  Trvatist'-,  fr.:.- 
tUd  HORJE  APOSTOUC-*.  Bv  thr  Klt, 
T.  R.  UlRKS,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  'of  Tr*:.;  y 
College,  Csimbridge.  With  a  Map.  12r:J. 
3ti.  cloth  boarda. 

PA  LEY'S  EVIDENXES  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAXITY.  With  Introduction,  Not.^, 
and  Supplement  By  the  ker.  T.  K. 
BiuKS,  A.M.    r2mo,  Ss.  cloth  bonril^. 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  llELIGIOX  to 

the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nvurr. 
Also,  FirrEEN  Seiimons,  chietiv  LiL:.  aL 
By  Joseph  Bvtlkk,  ll.d.  With  a  Lifr 
of  thu  Author,  an  Analysis  of  each  Chj.^'.cr 
ana  ScrnioUp  und  copious  Xuttr»  and  lDi;c:'ir«. 
Bv  JoSKHii  Ayors,  d.d.  3d.  6J.  cloth  beard 


THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND ; 

from  the  Inva^ion8  of  Julius  Ca)»ar  to  the 
Year  1852.  By  Thomas  Milker,  a.m., 
p.K.G.s.  12mo.  With  Two  Maps.  5s, 
cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  1833.  Bv 
Professor  Stowell,  d.d.  12mo.  With 
a  Map.    2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    ROME,    from 

the  Earliest  Tiim-s  t.  the  Fall  of  the  Em- 
pire.   By  Thomas  Milieu,  a.m.,  f.u.g.s. 
12mo,  with  three  Maps.    3s.   doth  boards. 
[Questions  on  ditto.    12mo,  6d.] 

A  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY:    in 

Four  Parts:  Historical,  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and  Political.  By  Thomas  Mil- 
NPii,  A.M.,  F.R.G.a.  lUu.Ntrated  by  Ten 
Coloured  ^laps.     r2mo,  6s.,  cloth  boards. 

LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  GREEKS. 
By  ProftSiior  Stowell,  d.d.  12mo.  38. 
cloth  boards. 

PRIZE 

THE  GLORY  AND  THE  SHAME 
OF  BKITAIN.  Being  the  E^sav  on  the 
Present  State  (»f  the  Working  Clashes  in 
Great  Britain,  ^vlli(.h  obtained  a  Premium 
of  One  Hundred  Pounds.  Foolscap  8vo. 
28.  extra  cloth  boards. 

THE    opI':rative  classes  of 

GREAT  BlUTAIN :  Their  Existing  State 
and  its  Improvement.  Bein:^  the  PiSsay 
which  obtained  a  Premium  of  FlFFY 
Pounds.     Foi-Ueap  8vo.    2k.  cluth  hnnnls. 


ESSAYS. 

THE  gospel  and  THE   GREAT 

APOSTASY ;  Being  the  E<«iv  t..  whiti:  wa 
aw.irded  the  premium  of  One  Uundkel 
Pounds,  offered  by  the  Kc!:^iou$  Ifji-: 
Society.  FvH)Iacap  Sru.  2«.  6u.  i«.th 
boards. 

thp:  head  and   the  heart 

enlisted  against  Ki>nianL»iu  under  me  Haa- 
ner  uf  Curistiun  Truth.  B?  ing  ihr  E?:>Ar 
to  which  was  awarded  the  prejuium  t'f 
TwK.NTY  Guineas,  l&mo.    I9,  ciuth  buorui 


TEXT    AND    DEVOTIONAL    BOOKS— 64mo. 


BELIEVKirs   DAILY  TREASURE. 

64mo.     8d.  cloth  ;  Is.  Cd.  tuck. 

bogatzky's  golden  trea- 
sury. 32m.-,  Is.  dutii  h-ards;  l6.4d.  half- 
bound  ;  2s.  Gd.  silk.  ISiiio  Edition,  Is.  Od. 
boanlp  ;  2-.  half-b(<i;nd.  12mo  Edition,  large 
type,  2s.  ()d.  l^oard.-*;  3s.  Gd.  half-bound. 

DAILY  FOOD    FOR  CHRISTIANS. 

8il.  eii-tti;     Is.  Gd.  tink.     Lar^ie  ty]>e  idi- 
tioii,  olli.ug  ir.ii.o,  Is.  Cd.  cloth  boards. 

DAILY  MANNA  FOR  CHRISTIAN 

PILGRIMS.   Royal  32mo,  Is.  cloth  boards. 

DAILY      PRAYERS     AND     PRO- 

MlhiES.     Gii.  eLth;   Is.  4d.  luek. 


FAITHFUL  PROMISEK.  6d.  doth; 
Is.  4d.  tuck ;  2s.  morocco. 

MASON'S  SPIRITUAL  TREASURY. 

for  every  Morning  in  ihe  Year.  rim-'.  o».  u« 
boards ;  4s.  Gd.  half-lvound  ;  7s.  ctlf. 

MASON'S  SPIRITUAL  TREASURY. 
for  eviTV  Kv»  ning  in  the  Year.  l'.!m.^.  ^a.  ud. 

bi  ards  ;  4s.  i>ii.  hHlf-buuud. 

SCRIPTURE   EMBLEMS.   6d.  cloth; 

lOd.  r-ttn  ;  Is.  4d.  tuck. 

THREEFOLD  CORD;  or  Pnren. 
Pri-iepts,  and  Promises.  6d.  cloth  ;  1*.  4d. 
tuck. 

YOUNG  CHRISTIAN'S  POCKET 
B(M)K.    Sd.  cloth;  Is.  6d.  tuck. 


EMBOSSED    PICTURE    CABDS. 

BenutifuUy  print''d  in  Oil  <\>Ivursy  and  suif,l  for  Regards  in  Familirs  and  SeAoaU, 

A  PACKET,  contaiiiinjjSixittn  sorts,  I  THE  CHILD'S  PACKET.   Containiiur 
in  Ornamental  Wrapper,  U.  '       Sixteen  B^rt",  in  OrnamenUX  Wnippcr,  U. 


65,  ST.  PAUim  CHUBCHTAXD;    AMD   lU,  TUCCJJmjX,  LOHimi. 


THE    MOKTHIiY     VOIiirM*., 

Sixpence,  mfimqf  paper  ca9fra.     Tmpmc$^  im  Oaih  boartU,  pU  §df$i. 


Biography, 
life  of  Julius  Cnear. 

Cyru*. 

I^dj-  RuMeU. 

Mohammed. 

Sir  Iraic  Newton. 

Charl(>magn«« 

Alexander 

Bonaparte. 

I^ratcr. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Li\CM  of  Eminent  Anglo-SaxoM, ! 

PartR  I..  II.  I 

Urt-9  of  Eminent  Medical  Men.      I 
SucccMftil  Men  of  Modem  Timet. '. 

Eccleiiu tical  Biographj. 

Life  of  Luther. 

Calvin. 

-  Martin  Boca. 

-  -    -  Cranmer. 
Lifi'  urn!  Time*  of  Leo  X. 
Li  ve«  of  the  Popee.  PiuXb  I.  to  IV. 
Life  of  Wjcliffe. 

Geognqihj. 

Jamaica,  Emduv^  and  Free. 

Arrtic  Re((ion«,  Bt  Capt  Rcoresbj. 

The  Jordan  and  the  I>ead  Sea. 

lona. 

Ancient  EgvpL 

Idumca  and  Arabia. 

liabylon  and   the  Banks  of    tha  ' 

Kuphrateff.  \ 

Nineveh  and  the  Tigris.  | 

Tyre :  itn  Ride,  Olorjr,  and  I>eao.  | 

lation. 
Switzorlind.  Historical  and   De- 

Pcrij)tJvc.  j 

Australia :    \t»  Scenery,  Natural 

History,  etc. 
'  it»  Settlement*,  etc 

TopoKraplij. 

London  in  the  Olden  Time. 
I<4>iu!()n  in  Mo<Icrn  Times. 
rari«i :  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Ancient  JcruMlcm.   By  Dr.  Kitto.  ' 


Modern  Jeratatom.  By  Dr.  Kitto. 

DnbliB. 

Old  RdiBbarrh. 

Modem  Ediabnrpli.    « 

Tenioe,  Past  and  Preseot. 

Ghnrdi  Hiatorj. 

The  Andeat  British  phoreh. 

The  Ore^  and  EasCcm  Chorehea. 

The  Inqaisltioa. 

The  Jemita. 

Bkctehes  of  the  Waldenaea. 

Protestantism  in  Fraaaa.    Parts 

I..  II. 
The  Cnwades. 
Characters,  Seenes.  and  Ineidanta 

of  the  Baformation.    Parts  I. 

and  II. 
Glimpses  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Dnwn  of  Modem  CiTiUxation. 
Sketches  of  the  French  Berolo- 

tiOB. 

The  Tahtar  Tribes. 
The  Ooort  of  Persia. 
The  People  of  Persia. 

Vatual  Hiftonr. 

Garden  Flowers  of  the  Tear. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  Tear. 

Our  Sonf  Birds. 

Oar  Domestie  Fowls. 

Palm  Tribes. 

Plants  and  Trees  of  geriptara 

Comparisons  of  Btntetore  in  Ani* 

maUi 
British  Fish  snd  Flitberies. 
The  Oeofraphy  of  Plaata. 

Monoe,  ate. 

The  flolar  System.    By  Dr.  Dick. 

Parts  I.  and  II. 
The  Telescope  and  Microscope; 
James  Watt  and  the  tlteam>en|ine. 
The  Atmosphere.    By  Dr.  Dieik. 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Langnaga. 

Agrionltiura. 
BlighU  of  the  Wheat,  and  their 


Bemediea. 
Sidney. 
TbaFialdaad  fhafM. 
BeT.B.fli4aey. 


By  fha  Bar.  B. 


OMunmialtad  PnHtiiil 


The  British  Nation:  ili  Aiti  asl 

Msnafectares. 
Money :  its  Nature,  Usea,  alt. 
Mines  and  Mhirfng. 
The  Northern  Whale  FlilMVf.  B|r 

Capt  Sooresby. 
Cuioa  and  the  ArtaT  PriatlBi. 


Vatvral 

The  Senses  and  the  Mind. 
Volcanoes:   their  BOUtory, 

iNHucna,  efs« 
Tha  Oarea  of  the  Berth. 
Wonders  of  Organie  Lilh. 
Magle,  Prateadad  Miraoloib  Ola. 

PlnrsiMa  aadSoeUdloonon^y 


Man,  In  his  Phyaiei^  ^ 

Soeial.  andTMonU  BaUttoM. 

Good  Health  — the  PotdhOHgr. 
Doty,  udMeaas  of  ObCi^l^f 
and  jKaepiag  ft. 

8alf*Im|w  uTemaaC 

Sehoola  of  Anelent  PU1oao|riif . 

Bemarkable  Escapes  fhaa  rmSU 

Blaiarkable  Delnsiona. 

ThsBIUa,  Zvidmsis  sT 
Christfaidtj,  att. 

Our  KngUsh  Bible. 

The  BiUe  in  Many  Tongaas. 

Philoaophy  of  the  Flan  of  Salea* 

tion. 
lifo*!  Last  Boars. 

Foatrj. 

Cowper's  Tssk,  and  other  rnraie, 
Cowper'sTnith.aod  other  Pinom. 


SUITABLE    FOB    BEWABDS    AND    PBESEVTS. 


0/  the  above  Seriesy  the  folUncing  DoubU  Voiymui  areformidf  with 

cloth  boardi  ;  2t,  extra  boarth^  $iU  $igu. 


,  1«.  M,  aaaAy 


Dr.  Kitto'H  Ancient  and  Modem  Jerosaleau 

Kitto"}*  Court  and  Teople  of  Persia. 

Dr.  Djck'n  Solar  Srotem. 

The  Durk  AfroK  &  Duwn  of  Cirilixatlon. 

C(>wper'^  Task,  and  othrr  Poems. 

Arctic  llrgions  &  Whale  Fiahery. 

Aufitralin  ;  it«  Scenery  and  Settlements. 

Hah^lon  and  Nineveh. 

Ancient  Kgypt  and  Tyre. 

Venice  and  Switzerland. 

The  Jordan  and  Idamea. 

Ix)ndon  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times. 

Old  and  Modem  Edinburgh. 

The  French  Rerolution  and  Napolecm  Bonaparte. 

riotC!*t:ii.tbm  in  France. 

Charucten,  Scenes,  and  Incidents  of  the  BefOr- 

mation. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits. 


The  Bible  In  aumy  Tongaoa,  and  oar  EnglishBlhlo. 
The  Field  and  the  Fold,  and  BllghU  of  VhcaL 

By  Ber.  E.  Sidney. 
Plants  and  Treea  of  Seriptnra,  and  OoografhFaf 

Pbmts. 
Domestie  Fowls  and  Song  Birda. 
The  Garden  and  Wild  Flowers. 
*  The  Caves  and  Mines  of  the  Earth. 
Ancient  British  Chnrch,  k  lona. 
LiTcs  of  Onsar  and  Alesaader. 
Lives  of  Eminent  Anglo-Sazona. 
Lives  of  Wyelilfc  ana  Craamir* 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  S  vols. 
Lives  of  Oazton  and  Watt. 
Uvea  of  Uvaier  aad  Boaa. 
Lives  of  Alfred  and  Cbarlemagaa. 
Uvea  of  Lnther  and  CslviB. 
If  agio  and  Benaxkabia  Ddasioaa. 


THE     LITTIiS     LIBBABY. 


Containing  Thirty.two  Books,  tailed  for  ChOdNa  ia  Fnafica  aad  fldiool^, 

gatBoK.  fkieala.4d. 


indotidiBaa 


PUULISllED  BY  W.  n.  il'PIWN.  Gt 

the   Anfitomy   of   SrunkennesB. 


he  Philosophy  of  Sleep. 

^"        !lj  ll.iff.L-T  MaCSLhH,  i.uO. 

J!fTrj.la— Ll>j|    L    Intr-liii-'iini— H.   Sfr-ji  Iti  (jeciiml — ITT.  I>iir««itnj*— Tl 
ac  Fu*-it  til  [ni»iu»— V,  NiuLluinro— VL  Dtj/uuu— Vll-  >'--.n-\li 
tvTkniiiiK— tX.   Nt-^r''«n«'»— 3:-   Pn»ti'iiu™.— XI.  ?nrtr...  • 
_l   tiUa  — XIU.    Tnuirft-XlV.    Walklt*    D»T.tB9— XV.  M 

nini>-'XVXL  AtattiuiiiUQ— XVTU.  S1m^>  of  Fiiiats— XIX  < 

he   Book   of  Aphorisms. 


!he  Christie 


A'lL  ESncl*  iif  lubuini 
tAlwoT*  hurlXul. 


lod  QiUilrtftt— JCVUL.  L 


— /■■Jii^ii  ll'nl/j  />'^iiC 


he  Price  of  Sin  in  the  Church  of 


riUi 


V  lunuur  luliUuM. 


he  Old  Orthodox  Faith  Superior  to  Mo_ 

shiirt  TrvitiM  luc  tliir 'Huiuit.    Ilr  (.lic'lEtv.  Jnitn  (1.  LoiuuEu,  iii  VrMr  StF 
Oium-.h,  OU>,row, 


te  CI 


^^m 


Campbell's  ^abbatI>sd;ool  Cupoei'i 

torp  9jtblr.  (Clir  crti-aorOiiiani  micttsu  tollltl) 
jioB  attniBtti  tijc  puWication  of  tliio— the  Bible  Re 
tfic  trillion— lioB  tnllcti  fovtli  some  nioct  untoorthti 
imitatioim  of  it.  SgiainBt  t|iig  ajgrcBBiuc  owstciii  tbc 
J?iibli3l)cc  cntctfl  IliB  BcciDcO  protest,  anO  talis  upon 
the  publif  to  be  Oft  thcit  guarb,  in  gluing  tjicit  mXmg 
'for  Or  JTampbcll'a  'Siblt,  to  Ofc  that  tficg  tttsU^ 
obtain  tlic  booli  tlicf  Want ;  onO  fUrtbcr,  tit  tialma 
tlic  tigbt  to  piibllt  suppott  from  Iratting  originatci) 
tilt  IDca  anb  been  first  ni  euppl)>ing  tobat  la  unibtr< 
soil])  abmlttcB  to  linbc  been  a  beaiDeratuni— a  'Sible 
abaptcb  for  lusc  in  ©abbatb^othoola.  Cbc  rSotca  ate 
jlain,  prattital,  aiiO  poinicB ;  Uibilat  tbe  ilBarginal 
BtfrrcnttiBt— cbttii  one  of  bibitlj  lias  btcn  properlg 
Drrilicb  —  tonsibetablp  cciccD  i0ne  Ounbecti  Cllou> 
sand. 


nbbath-Sohool  Teachers  are  earnestly  recom- 


•f  Ovi.  bJ  pfsfocklniK  0<>|>:1  mill.     Sorb  ■  QlWtl 
■.Uol  Tinaher*     The i»r»-.  .Ic 


Mr  MTItui  bcU  kaonml  to  >. 
bran  ,H|TT,H:iiir3  r.:  htj-h   Ir,    Ihr;    1  . 


1  PUBLISnXD  BY  W.  R.  M-PBVtf.  QL. 

Chui  StX]ftIK*,  

9;  The  Philosophy  of  Haimen. 


Ehe  Christian  Teacher's  Pocket  Onide; 

PDh»Tnf»a— I.  Ot.  "  A'uuem-ui,— IDL  On  a»pfi 

T',  Oft  Fiith.— V    '  .A  M  tlm  ta^qiiw*— Vir  Ui^ 

he  Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Physical  Traisii 


.^Fhnn's  Tourist's  Guide  to  the  Trosachs. 

tUlriii.-,  F.l!»  ,i(  Cy.lu,  iiMl    a.liir  K-irJiiiiMir  .Sr.rj>^i.  •rrniisrrl  m   iL..r 
ui'h  Dm  tUil<ni)v 

fiiteeii  Pl**!ipnrp  "EmnrslnTis  to  fh**  HicrhlnTii 


It*.'. 


dvice  to 


.-V  ^IpbQIM, 

V^nng:  Commercial  Travelleri 


<    .<f  &<i[)(iicrcinl  Tmiclriu^wtln  Ihc  Cluutgc*  fl 

_'iibilRiuUehu>UiraUaiiiMMfddtn<Blb>v    tlb« 
~.iiM  i,e  UW  Ml  j«»  OAUn,  MOwMd  "lUi  vU,  MkJ  ■ 


ll  Print  Bttjicoocs 

Phe  Child's  Own  Prayer-Book.  consistinff  of 


low  to  Woo ;  How  to  lVin  :  and  How  to 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  R.  MTIIUN,  GLASGOW.     II 

__  Prico  Oue  Shilling  (uid  Siipt'uce, 

The  Practical  Uses  of  PhrenoIoGnr  exemplified  ii 

tliB  ajiiiilontiun  of  Hit  scieacn  to  every-ilay  life,     lly  Tjau.  the  Vimiijer. 
"  riir«iiolO:.-y,  ifi-aivfully  atuUirf,  will  ennbleHveij  una  lo].uttiiuri.Llin.-m  in  tlio  rl^'Eit  place." 

__  Fuuitli  TliDii^iiJ.    Fiicii  Three  SIiiJlingH  and  Sixpence  iUuatr&W  bv  Pktes,  clutli 

The  Philosophy  of  Phrenqlp^,    By  a  ttembei 

of  the  I'lircuological  and  Philoaoiihical  Siiciutieii  ut  Glaeguw. 
"  Tlw  aatlior  of  the  work  Iwfore  lu  deBerres  *cnr  jn™t  praise.    lie  liiis  rinnJiflml  Plireonlo^  vet: 
niplrmll}'.  mid  liin  olMsrvaliiias  heinf  written  iu  \  cleir  nnil  lui'id  rtylo,  tlic;  will  br  oeiiilf  uniivniiow 
II  il  ili'X-^t^l.     It  U  a\»n  n  vtrr  eKulli'Ot  fnUiirr  in  thin  book,      lat  the  vriter  tinuul.i  uniCitiuij  apoi 
c.'ii/t.n(!C  aud  never  tliinki  of  connu.'in^  his  remluraliy  I'Ore  luiauiioiu. "— AlxnltCM //cni/J. 
^Ift^\^  ^ice  Oue  Shilling, 

lu  Fhun's  Catechism  of  Phrenoloi^,  iUustrative 

iifthePrinciplusut'ths  Science,  ByaSlEilBEHOrTHE  i'HBENULOtilCAL SuCIETl 
Of  EnlNBUUGlL 
e;r  U  Ih  nut  s.iyiTig  too  tnnch  for  this  ESFiucular^  Tri^ti^c  Od  Phrcitolngy,  to  a^ni 
tli-jt  it  \a.^  diuie  incire  fur  tho  iin)piigatii>n  of  the  %ieiice  thcui  any  nthur  worl:  nii  thi: 
viiint;  fiitlijuct  that  haH  yut  a)i[H:arud.  Tlie  vury  fact  that  3^000  copies  (if  it  liavo  'beer 
fiiilil,  ill  a  sulBctout  teat  of  its  wc!l-merited  poiitiLtrity. 
—^  In  One  Volume,  Post  8v(^ 

Discourses  on  Anniyersary  and  other  Special 

Occasions.    By  the  Bev.  Joiis  Suvth,  D.D.,  G1ilsj;ow. 
__  H;icu  Sixpence, 

The  Mother  at  Home ;  on  Principles  of  MatemaJ 

Piety.    Familiarly  Illustratcil.    I!y  Jons  S,  (J.  Aubut,  I'ostoi-  of  the  Culviuibtii 
Church,  Wi>n*sti:r. 
Co.NTEXis. — R«!iiMjn.-^ilolitv  —  Maternal   Authority  —  Tiia    5[other'H   DiflicuUies  — 
Faults  anil  Eirors — IteUgious  Inii'.niction — Iti'^ult^. 
,  __  Price  Sizpenue, 

The  Principles  of  Bible  Temperance.    By  the 

Rvv.  Profes«>rC!ii>so!J,  A.M.,  ProfisKor  of  Theolojjy  oud  Cliurch  IliMUiry  in  tL( 
Frve  Church  Collegu,  ClkKgow. 
__  Price  Siiiience, 

The  Temperance  Question  viewed  in  the  lighl 

of  the  SorI|rtnrvs,  with  an  Ai>[M.'al  to  Christiana  of  ttU  Doiioiuiuliliona.    ijy  tin 
Kev.  Clkm.  we  Faie. 
_  Price  7a.  6d.  iu  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  383, 

Currency,  Self-regulating  anaELaistic:  explained 

in  a  Letter  to  the  Dtite  of  Argyll,  wicn  Intrmluctoij  Chapters  on  tlie  noluiv  01 
Capital  am!  of  Sloney.  By  a  Critish  Merchant 
Tlif  objects  of  this  wi.rk  arc  to  eiliiliit  in  a  plain  and  (mpulfir  munufr.  the  natun 
of  Ctipil'il  and  of  Mimcij,  and  to  describe  a  pkii  for  the  ri'guiatioii  of  the  Currnnoy,  bj 
which  an  tract  confofmit^  iroalii  be  obtanien  lictwiKH  the  umatint  of  t/n  Cuhrenl'y  atw 
tie  "mount  uf  the  L;iRCCiJTir>s,  the  pi'acticul  i\suhs  of  which  conformity  would  bo  :— 
1.  Tliat  the  cxiHtenco  of  monelari/  convubdonii  would  be  iini)o.<<silde.  S.  That  interesl 
would  ncvtT  siuk  below  the  return  ;fieHed  by  Cajiitjil  invested  In  the  National  Funds 
and  3.  Tlirit  Interest  would  uever  rise  above  that  rate,  eici-pt  to  such  czleut  as  uiighl 
bo  retiuind  In  compenxate  tlie  Lendur  for  risk  and  trouble. 

"  Viv  neviT  rvnil  any  imrk  rhicb  more  clKirlj  aod  ablj  uAe  furlb  Ihc  mcrokutile  bearings  of  thi 
(IDiMJuD."— .l/vi-xiiMi  Urndii. 

"Thf  j>vru«il(iflhirwi.rk  hatfivcntunin'-IiplBtfiire.  .  •  .  [Itlcant>in!ia)!n>dil''.il  tli>t  iminr, 
■n-1  dmrrTiii:;  of  die  arr'vta*  contidenition  of  ull  who  tnke  au  intei<.'it  in  the  ril:illy  imgiortint  sulijed 
of  thu  taatattj."— Rafter'*  Cirvular 

"  A  vtTj  HennMe  tetter.  ...    It  t«  flill  of  pood  fo'Tb  and  good  rcnaom. — 7>ii('«  Ma-/a:iiK. 

"A  ninjin.'lioiMjve  wurk."— irM(miB«ffr  Rcriew.  ,    , 

"We  iiinnnt  Ut  tliank  bim  "tli,.  autliorl  for  tlie  lis:\A  wUdi \\t« -^wca*^  <A  VaVVVm  •.^,'^$«™ 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  R.  M'PHirN,6L. 

fMiantfl  '■>  Privfr-wnr  NlCBPi,  filuf^mm  Vntn r/it_1.     IVioe 

he  Weather  Indicator.   How  to  Judg^e 

\"«Ui.u'  1,.  Cm--,  fcmi  til"  !"--lII'J..  .■r  ^.l"^  M-."-ii,  «t  it.,  Riu,.>y:  uv.l 


any  Wilton ;  or.  Lights  and  Shades  of  Christiaii 

.jfr.     fJ.t  Gmw.  Jtvi!  W.JUJ.,L.!_     Wi'J.  Ulii.iruiiii.'iniiviUrU-;  Y.^^-T, 
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Holy  ^aces  in  Kuccewinn,  si  vingnf>!iiu1ia])rctt;Aj11  account  frouiponionalaciiuaiotBlicc 
with  tlieni,  and  the  hifltory  nttafUuil  t<i  tlieiii,  it  is  nf  a  kind  tii  bs  welcotiied  not  only 
by  tie  escliuiively  ruligiiniBil'Uttli.'niuremiwiellanenus  olaMof  readers  in  thibcountry. 
Ther«  u  ill  tke  racnnd  volnnie  a  h''>od  ileal  nf  intonating  infonitationnn  the  tribcn,"— 
Etaminer, 

HtlST  AND  BLArKBTT,  l>iibli.<bt'i>,  13,  Oniat  Matll-inMigh  Street.  8 

SKCOSn  EDITION,  IX  l-OCKET  SIZE. 
Clieuiwr  Edition,  in  Eiijici'-myal  S2iiin ,  i>iicit  2a.  (M.,  obitli, 

THE  ElVULET  :  A  Coutribution  to  SiicreJ  Song.     By  Thomab  T. 
I,TKCU. 

By  the  gtkliK  Antboi',  Hcv.in\  Editim. 
MEMOKlAI,SofTrTB01'HILUHTIllXAI, 'iP, 
EKKAYiJ  on  'Kime  of  the  FORMS  of  LITEKATniti:,  3a.  Ud. 
LECTUKES  iD  Aid  of  SELF-IMPllOVliSI  EXT,  and  Edition,  S».  fid.    JW  rradg. 

London  :  LuNcv.w,  Bkow.v,  Giikkn,  Lunux.vxh,  .ixd  RiinEHTK.  t 

X<>w  lleudy,  poat  Svu.,  i<rice  ii. 
HETOKICAL    AND    LITEKARY    DISSERTATIONS     AND 
ADItltESSES.     l)y    Henki    Lubu  Riuiuoit.Mi,  ¥.n.H.     Fonning  Vol.  VII. 
ui  tur  complete  Edition  of  liii  Lurdnliip'a  Worki, 

I.oudini  iind  (ilutgoir :  Ricii.iR[>  Ohipfi.v-  an  u  C".  1 

Xeurly  rvndy, 

LEt'TURES  nil  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  SYSTEM  of  the  IKDE- 
FENnKKTii.Bnd  ]i»rticulHrly<iii  iU|>ieK[it  Aspect  and  CiiiiBbilitim,  (leiivercd 
in  Hancbrfter  in  tin-  Spring  of  1^54  ;  tit;n.'ther  with  NiI'kh.  nnil  an  Ai'PEXdix  mi 
DENOMINATIONAL  LlTERATUiU;.     Ity  S.  T.  Poutkh,  (ila.«ow. 

.TAai:s  MacI-ehmsk,  (ih^m-;  H.v.nri.TON,  Adams,  asi.  Co.,  I^m-lon.  n 

RAWDON  IIOl'SE.  KODDESDON,  HERTS.— ThU  l-^tabliah- 
<  luent  &r  YnutiK  J^ic«.  funuurly  cotidiiclvdby  MiB,ElJ.lB  andMi-a.HuRRT.aod 
Dowuodci'tho  inaiiHgenient  of  Mian  (A).  EllI!*,  and  her  fi-iciidH  Kiet  J '.OKBoa.and 
Mitn  SllCKKrY,  will  ujicn  on  tin-  l»t  of  September.  4 

TllK  HUSIE  S(!HOOI.  DOVKH. 
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PARKINS    &    GOTTO, 
lOLESAIE  &SD  BETAIL  STATIOITEBS, 

A-Ml    UlIlt'IMi     A-\I>    IJRF>^1N«    L\^V.    .MAKi'KS, 
24    .St    2S,   OXFORD    STREET, 
lARfiBT,    KIT,   AND    CHEAPEST   STOCK    IN   THE    KlNeOOH. 


i«li.   1'*.*.!  iJ  XuW  r'^jtr,  vf  I'iO  tnri' 


'urrwll)-  «ns*fvri 


'  ~  Mills  KiAe  ykpar  ui-l  l£i[T«ki]iMb 
'  I,  (U,  iMuail;  DiwttMl  10*.  fill. 


IPT    AND    SEIIMON    BOOKS* 


k  B^rdnml,  dlttn     .      .  „ 
[0«(<il  letter  lSip«r       .    .  „ 

~mon  P»]wr 

^«»p 


mirttntod   to    Dootein   Twanty   Poritoot    Qutnw. 

?     D   I       »n<t  wnii-nlHl  .     .     .     jMrlboO     t     * 
l*rp  (ifflct  lUinluiu    •       ,.         HO 

Thb  ftneaa't  Ecu  £»val«pM 

i«*  .Ui«.    I  a 

ViwUivCuil*   .    .    .    .fxTlbo     1    C 
A«t»UDt  uid  Maniucntit  Uonka. 
UiMwatioU  Fkp*n_ 
^MKiuM  >»ii  Oarni'*  nov  Writ^ff  P«per  uttiB  boia  Stmw,  u  itinJwbte 
IMJfl  irrlur^  and  nmrlr  li«lf  Um  lolu*  of  tke  cnUnti?  Wti(i«|  l^I<er,  Ivla; 

'JtSUUDXZI    POST&OB  —pAtKni*  ajd  Oom  cui  now  u»>l   tholr  <ia>M 

■    -(I* P^oKn or  Vkmira  Tjh-m  and  BinrnoFW  Vj  Port, <™> r«olpt e*T»o dump.: 

sMidb  bidir)  onsibrfHl  and  a  Urt  DndMnl,  ft  wlBrtka  na  tw  uuul*  TiUi  U*a  nraat- 

""-  l9  pUn  [wnMB  rwUliii;  ill  tkeoiviurjr  npw  Ui*  niooli'-Uiisu  Utov  to 

~"-'  -  «^  Iw  (sU  ujiim  All  OHltn  ^ar  £)■.— Pric*  LiH,  |<4t  fiw. 

F&SaBVTSFOS  I^ADIBa 

lluMWi  DmxJDg  CxMi,  liiUMl  m»k  rid>  »U  vrirrt,  wUb  jaiH)  ilnxrrr.  wid  kunl- 
■Hivly  AlUfl,  3U  (U.;  Writini!  Quu^  fttuil,  it.  <t>L;  Tn>vriUiii(  (*i:iK|MriaiM, 
T«  B<). ;  Knnl'vin  CbMH,  a*,  dd. :  iMtiw-r  IfloUkiji;  Booki.  li.  i  J'h*'"-  V^U  iUUu, 
4ft  M. :  Sllw.  rni%.Auatt*U,  uid  Lokiil  Cud  Cmb^  9cnp  Buoki,  AIlHinu,  J*is*u- 
•,  ekgftDtJf  t^'.m>d  la  tnUtt,  »*,  M. ;   P^iQ;  Ubt**,  ISl  «A.  ;   IWf nmca  nt£h*, 

It  Bud  Bopot  foT  BAect«r'a  Polyglot  BiblM,  in  avsry  Tariaty  of 
>Jjt»  unci  bindiDg,  at   mo  PubUabar's  Prioos. 

PKBSENTS  FOB  GETTTr-EMEN. 

S'rjlliii:  <*4Ma,  iiiUi  iiU*DI  Inkft    r.  .  .    ;     ^   .     '  ■::..,   i-.lfel  tiM«(, 

I       I  I        •  tf«4,  fittn]  Wtb 

iVvudrnl*'  l.'^««i, 

ai\A.  TuiMBooLf,  Lutio- \\ .  jf^„,i.   i.u;   V,,  .i.i .,  Gi.lJ  mhI  blha 

lul  tSm  t.uiH,  and  •  vuioqr  •)(  t>Ui< ;  i^iiia!    >ii'!  t>,I:   nuuU  urlkDlu,  Bt  iwat 


SOEL 


L^,4.^^  ^^i^.^^^. 


'^'TT 


ECLECTIC  EEYIEW. 


SEPTKMllEU.   1S5G. 


"  11  in  HI  gniiti'St  i'i.mvnimrFitmtli,-  L'liunli  .nv\  CuTiiimmwv.tltU  to  have  a 
Tigiluiit  vvi'  hiiw  I'^iik.-i  c]i'in''an  tli<-]iiri'tv>-->  ii>  >vi-lt  DB  iiitD,  iinJ  tlien»ftur  tu 
-irmlini'i  iinjiriiHiii  mul  '!«  i^tuiri-i'^t  ji»tiii'  <in  tli>'iii  a*  iiuil'L'f.ii.-tun! ;  tar  boiiki> 
uv  wA  uWiliiMf  ili'iul  tliliigi  liiit  (III  (-iiutain  it  iiuti'nc}'  iif  lifi;  in  them  to  bv 
\w  iiHiv?  Nit  tliat  Bi>ul  MM'  wliiiiii'  i-nigi-ny  ttipy  ^l"'-" — MSton. 


LONDON : 

AVAUD  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER   ROW. 

w.    ULipn&KT  AND    BUS,  i:;di:<uuh(iii  :    o.    oaclig,    glasoo^ 
a.  AND  B.  Eiyu,  Aut;Rui:Ey :  and  j.  ctDittaTsoN',  ul'qlin. 
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ONE  THOUSAND  BEDSTEADS 

TO  CHOOSE   FROM 


HEAL    AND    SON 

ERECTED   EXTENs'lVE   PREMISES 

Wlik'U  ''iul>1»  l!iu.i  t..  k.K^),  »]>.'iir.li<  of 

ONE  TIIOISAXI)  ISKDSTKADS  IN  STOCK, 


BED-EOOM    PTIBiflTUHE, 


Uiludt  uud  bu^l  Muuufjt'li 


HEALand  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE   of  BEDSTEADS 

W       ''MO 

PRICED      LIST-    OF     BEDDING 


THE  ECLECTIC  MOSTHLT  ADVEETISEK. 
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PurtiM  (lustrous  of  luveatiug  Man^y  ore  TciiaexM  to  examine  the  |ilau  of  tbr 
li.sXK  uy  Dkiijiit.     Pnwpcctuseii  und  Eoniia  furupeniiig  AccouutdMnf/iwoiinitpli- 

PETER  MORRISOS, 


WATCHES,    FIATE»   JEWEIJ£E7. 


HENRyMILI.S,17I  ft  172,  OXFORD  ST. 

RcFpfetfglJjrallalltllliniliKligDDfhilllcglMttnrk 

'     ■    '    'ti  tiM.u  ud  aiLVKH  Watches, 

inuilwl  br  Iwelve  UunlhB. 


..rior  quJItj  7 

DIttu  IwM  tond<i 

niU« 13 

OOID  CHAINS' 

JEWELLERY 

In  grcill  val-l«l7. 


A  DISCOUNT 


An  EztenalTe  Stock  ot  Silver  and  Plated  Goods  of  every  Deaig^n. 

t'OUNTRY  ORDKR3  BECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTESTIOS. 


PURE    TEA. 

In  packatA  of  2  ozb.  and  upwarda,  at  it,  per  lb.  for  caah. 

TEE     EMFSESS     OF     CHINA'S     TEA. 

l.:oaBiBtiiig  of  various  aorta  »f  really  fiuo  Tea,  well  maturvd,  nod  ao  judiciously  blendeil, 
iliat  gmt  flavour  and  streagth  are  most  happily  combined.  Each  pauket  beari  ceiii- 
■iciitii  tliat  it  ix 

GENUINE    AND    UNADULTERATED    TEA. 

MOORE    ASn    CO,    LITTLE    TOWElt   STKKET,    LONDON. 

*■*  Agenta  wanted  wh<;re  nooe  an  appniuted. 


Nature ." — iSAajtipfre . 


CONTESTS. 

1,1 
(.     MIW.  STUWES  •■IlItEl)-'       ....  ...    3 

II.     I.lTKlallV,  ItKi.UilUfS,  .VSI>  POLITICAL  LIFE  IN  GERMANY   3 

IIL    ful'XCIUS  ANl)  .SVNOIW :: 

IV.     EASTEB.V  A.NIt  WKSTEKS   AFIUrA T. 

V.     KUtBV  ASD  flPKNl.K'3  EST0MOL<)aY i 

lililKP  SOTICES  OK  HOOKS 8 

].  Tbj  I'bibI  Cii«i!<i>ir:i<.-)-  Exi>'*b<1.  T.  .S»iitliey'>i  Ltttp™. 

S.  WaUT'  of  0>inr.>H.  ".  Km  au.l  Knn)r.><iiii. 

8.  Ma-lieir.-  I'm-iii* uii.l  Troiwl;«i..iw.  II.  SlMiu.ir*  .rf  M..i.tg.,u«.HV. 

I.  KvJn.fv  iLibcli'ii-'KiiglutrliiiTiuMof      ICi.  Lifu  in  tlia  Treiiuh«a   Wfuru  &^■ 
War."  V>ftA. 

11.  IIiitiimV  I'tH^iiul  Wui-kK,  1<y  UUl)!!^ 
li.  l>ni(wav>r  Wils..u'4  Work^. 


10   DOOBS   FROM    THE   KABBLE   ABCE. 

WILKINSON     AM)    KIDU, 

a;:.  iiXi'Ol!!!  MTISKKT,  COKNKII  uV  PAUK  JiTUEET,  LOXDOX. 

SABDLESS    AND    HABNESS    HANTTFACTUBESS 

TO  IIKK  MAJESTY, 
I'liniiiiiii.'  (•)  pM.i.iit«  SiiiMlvry  uiui  Iljiiiii.-n«  of  tiiuir  usual  ijiiality,  ntyle,  ttnil  elrgunt^ 


Wild 

1  1*  Wljll 

■ri«ai-iit  liv  ]-.r.t,  Wii.i 

K[N«i^\-   .'.SV   Kll.ll 

:iii«-jrrtn(,v  "f  tliv 

1  will  1. 

Irttrr. 

*  ..Uigod  if  til*  -li 

AVfrut/ 

■  /,V«l   « 

,1  .irtlrK  ™ 

.'-r,  1 

r,._/,«Cr.fil, 

<H  r<lf. 

■■  .S/orfinj  MoimJ 

"A  -, 

M<l.l!^1.11 

ra.-ti"l  iu,v  1 
iiiMii-liiii-n 
[«.-uli.rity 

of  ruriii.  >-< 

f...-..i 
.  Wii 

mil.-  ..f  tl>.». 

*■  lllil-lv 

Kii>i>.^ 
1  fr^'Ui 

■f..r»oii,anj-y.>.r 
ii...ut«hi,LlWr.: 
that  ..f  other  u. 

ONE  THOUSAND  BEDSTEADS 


TO  CHOOSE   FROM 


HEAL    AND    SON 

ERECTED   EXTENSIVE    PREMISES 

"  hi.-li  ■■II  ,1.1,.  il,o  „  I,.  I„.>.|.  xi|,«^ir.i.=  "f 

t).\l-:  TIIOVSAM)  ISKDSTKADS  IN  STOCK, 


BED-BOOM    FURNITURE, 

..miiri-.-  i-wy-.y   i.-v'i-\x^   fr..n,  tli.-  i.;..;.i.»t  .lui^.uiicl  IWl.  for  S.-naiu> 


whole  warmntod  ..I 


HEAL  »N0  SON'S    ILLUSTRATED 


w 


WATCHES,  PLATE,  JEWELLERY. 

IIENIIY  Ml  I.LS,  171  A 17 J,  OM-llKU  S'" 


iilSILVKR  WXTCIIKS,, 


00LDCHAIX8 

1  JEWKLLERY  ] 


lllBl*.  Jcvtikd     4 

lilltf  kUpniiV  iiiulJtjr  7 


7    Uiniuiu    u  I  II.Ll'STKATKD 

ir.  (.  .0 10  iii  0  I  CATALOGUE  , 

IS  (J  In  SI     0  U  "":ti  '"'■  i 

i.,ni     s    0    .,  I  ■*■   DIHCOUin!  I 


CONSUilPTlOX— NOTICE  OF  RK.MOVAL. 

MK.  GEOHiJK  THOS.  COXOREA'E  (Author  of  tin-  Trratiwoii 
L'oniininpticia,  'i±ul  KStiou,  ]KMt-lrea  for  Gti-  Btaiiip*),  begt  tr>  uinouiiue  ih&t 
he  liH4  rvmovDil  rnnu  11,  Ilaoovur  Street,  tu  (Amxhk  liOixiK,  Rri:  Lank,  1'el'ki[,ih, 
wLera  he  bay  an.  oinhultkii  **  luual  Uy  appoiutiUBUt,  in  cnaea  of  ulunt  or  luiig  afte.;- 
tioiirt.  — Hea  tliu  tmitiw  (iHK.t-fnHi  fiir  five  ■tnn]|M>,  wlikb  •le«i.Ti1<e;4  t)i^  (INI.Y 
SICCKSSKl'L  TRKATMEST,  wltli  many  inten«*,iu({  CASI->j  ..f  Cl'ltF. 

Till-  fxllnwint;  in  il  k'tter  fnim  Mr.  W.  dUTEli,  Wciitl>iirr,  Wilti.  t.>  -a  lun^oi  ut 
llalniuiiliury,  reUtiii;;  tlio  uw  '>f  »  yuiing  muiwu.  iiunir'I  Hauriet  Mttun. 

"SlK,-~Ii>  >^y  '<■  yo'irs,  the  yualii;  woman  wlio  unu  miiwl  by  Ur.  <J»!(uHi:vF.'s 
traktmeat,  luu  IivmI  with  uie  the  lant  twenty  ycniv.  A  fi>w  yonni  iiiiio!,  iilie  van 
tniibloil  witli  ciiiixh.  iifter  whiji  hur  dieit  IxHniiii-  vury  Ieu],  .im)  hur  liintpi  ulfb.-tv')  j 
binn  thill  Kha  jartinlly  reonveruil  Alnml  tw<i  ytnuv  oinio.-  i>lu>  luul  imotlicr  ntuA  liku 
th«fits^  iHit  uoiv  i«VM«.  SUc  liceaiiK  niliui^l  in  flnili  mnl  i<ttmjtli.  niid  it  nppiMmJ 
an  tlioiigli  Rhe  iiiiiiit  give  iiji  iiveiy tliiiit;.  Hhe  triiil  viu-ioiiit  iiicnui<  withuut  rulit'f.  until 
plut  haai  !•(  Mr.  Ct>»iiltRVh>  fiiniv,  ainl  ilntf  rnihted  to  aJupt  bin  lulviiv  iiiid  remciliM, 
l>v  whiiili  in  a  iihort  time  hhe  g>it  imitc  well,  niul  luui  cuutinueil  iki  ever  Kiiiw.  You 
■haiilil  iibtaiu  Hr.  (''inuiikvk'h  little  work  writti-ii  mi  tlie  Hubji-ot,  itii<1  ymi  will  get  il 
more  uoneet  idea  of  what  v»ur  own  csac  i*. 

"Y.rtii'Hsinucrely. 

"W.  CiRIFB.'  -^ 


" To  hi>M  KM  it  'twere  the  Mii n*  up  to  Xat«ra"—SS «!&»;>«■«. 


M^Phuas  Pictorial  Po- v.:   ^:ii,T- 

Tl..-    \.-,nu!A    i;k.,l, ■,,:!, , I.-    iw.   r-i 
tUig(L-.  .villi,..  ,,.,,1,11. ;l  i,i  tl,L  1. 
fr/n-  lb.;.  i;i;,)  .ML..i.r:.;,  uud  ffjui  11,..  ■ 
|-r.f,ii,iti.vw  ri(),.,iJ,rul  n-iili-,  r'i>Mi..':     ■     ■ 
iiilu.U(t>(.MiTaliiT*iu.»;*.^<,.--'l.J«.nU.l  !■!  '-11..  ^^Jii*.* 

M'Phnn's  New  Pulpit  Bible 


'*iii;iiil;_v  tuiiiiui,  i£ili  «JK'^,  its- 

M'Flian's  Pearl  Reference  Bibl 


jg| 


itfMiii 


iU'll 


ihe  Law  of  TTiii^^i^nd  and  Wife,  a  Concise  ' 

'■■  .r  FUiUiiv..  TfiJ.tP  Mill  Ol.l/tn.Vi..im.    Bj  i 


e  fli 


Servant   FamiliatS 


the  Law  of  MacLji 

ErpUlniy!. 
OjyntNVSL— Chin.  I.    How  tlw    r.  I 

|0fS.rv,..--L  II     iil-'u.,.',..!!-  ^1M^,.  ■ 


of  StfWtt^  Wn|[im.     ^wquitktlitUiy  of  Uiutnts  Tor  Siimtiia 

pirn's  Catechisms  of  Usefol  Snowled^, 


No.  n.  Tin '■; ■.,..-,.„-,  ,. .  ■. .,u..,  ... 

WAiTa,  D-D. ;  Bail  >i  C,.;..-.)! i"  iJ.viww  i.^k  V....-lh  A..ii.u.t 

__  IVice  Smaioc, 

The  Marriage  Customs   and  Ceremoi: 

Bcripture  Eeferencea,  for  the  TTse  of  Sahbatb- 


!lrhe  Commercial  Correspondent's  Completa 

til'  '   Ifltinaaf tJ)B&iit«>cd]it 

The  I  :'-i  -: . 


J 


Pnoc  Oct  HliiTlUig  aii'l  Sisi-rotJA  "^^^^^^ 

le  Practical  Uses  of  Phrenologfy  exemplified  if 


Lhe  FhUosophy  of  Phrenology,    By  a  Membei 


.'Plum's  Catechism  of  Phrenology,  illustrati 

'  '  ('U  I'hrcwlojj-,  to  ■  _ 

'I  nitf  ulkvr  Wdcfcaa.'^ 
..'■■OcAjncauf  UWv^g 

DisoourseB  on  Anniversary  and  other  Special 
The  Mother  at  Home ;  on  Principles  of  Iffaten 

fVlr.     F.iiiilUtly  llluMr.uJ.     11;  Jotiy  i-,  U.  Aoif/T,  l-»hli.r  ■'  ■'     ■     -^ 

C:l>.tirl..  \S'.mvt.'^- 
Cos-Ti-vrr.  — ]l«i.,i-(t,Uitr  — llalflrnil    A.iU.nrilv  —  Tiu:    Mi.tlHar'*    Difiir.uJCh 
^tiiiU  ufi  iCmm— Itullgluui  liurtltlctiuli  ~  l!ti~itil/-. 
_.  Vrirji  ;^ll[«-.lrjv 

Lhe  Principles  of  Bible  Temperance.    By  th« 

her.  rrufuiwAlUbOH,  AJI.  Itubee^T  uf  Tlw<4innr  aoJ  Cliunili  11i*'at>  lu  ttu 
yit-o  Cliun^  Otlk-i-u,  Ola^iw. 
-_  Prim  SlxpiiDiw, 

The  Temperance  Question  viewed  in  the  light 
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